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III— SIR  JOHN   EVERETT   MILLAIS'  "THE    HUGUENOT 
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*  ^  Vr  O  artist,"  wrote  Sir  John  Millais 
1 1  in  his  only  published  piece  of 
literary  work,  Thoughts  on  our  Art  of 
Today,  "ever  painted  more  than  four  or 
five  masterpieces,  however  high  his  general 
average  may  have  been.''  Whilst  accept- 
ing this  dictum,  the  admirers  of  Millais 
might  differ  a  good 
deal  as  to  the  "  four 
or      five       master-  ,   .       ^ 

pieces  "  in  his  case. 
The     nearest     ap-  ,-: 

preach  to  unani- 
mity woulfl,  per- 
haps, be  obtained 
in  respect  to  "  The 
Huguenot  "  —  they 
would  not  all  place 
the  picture  as  the 
first  or  even  the 
second,  but  few 
v.ould  question  its 
claim  to  inclusion 
in  the  small  and 
precious  company. 
The  story  of  "  The 
Huguenot "  may 
therefore  be  told  as 
typifying,  practi- 
cally, as  well  as  any 
single  picture  can 
be  said  to  typify, 
the  work  of  John 
Everett  Millais. 

This  much  can  Ije 
said,    not  with  stand - 

No.  19.     New  Series. 
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Oct.,  WH. 


ing  the  fact  that  "  The  Huguenot "  was 
produced  rjuite  early  in  the  artist's  life — 
when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
to  be  exact.  For  Millais'  genius  was  a 
plant  of  rapid  growth,  owing  little  or 
nothing  to  Academic  training.  He  could 
draw  before  he  could   talk,   at   nine  was 

working  from  the 
cast  in  the  British 
Museum,  at  eleven 
was  a  student  at 
the  Academy 
Schools,  and  whilst 
still  in  knicker- 
b(x:kers  won  their 
m  o  s  t  important 
prizes,  the  appear- 
ance of  "  Mr.  Mil- 
lais "  causing  a 
jxjsitive  sensation 
of  amazement  and 
incredulity  at  the 
formal  distribution. 
So  entirely  wrapt 
up  in  art  was  his 
childhood  that  Mil- 
lais is  said  to  have 
received  no  ordinary 
schr»oling  after  the 
age  of  ten,  and  the 
literary  and  gene- 
ral knowledge  he 
possessed  in  man- 
h(K)d  were  almost 
entirely  of  KU  c\^^ 

v.— ^ 
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was  but  seventeen  «liL-n  liis  first  iiicture, 
"  I'i/arto  seizing  the  liica  of  Peru,*  «js 
hung  .It  the  Royal  Academy  and  wiis  men- 
tioned by  an  eminent  I-'renrh  critic  as  one 
of  the  best  historical  pictures  of  the  vear. 
Three  years  later  his  original  genius 
showed  itself  in  "Lorenzo  and  Isabella," 
one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  that  revolt 


had  to  I;e  revoked,  however,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  artist  was  not  yet  twenty- 
one.  Ujion  the  \vork  of  this  early  pre- 
Raphaelite  period  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
his  brilliant  career  was  based  ;  the  methoii 
and  stUe  of  "The  Huguenot"  continued, 
in  the  main,  to  he  his  method  and  style  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 


STfDY    FOR 


against  dominant  art  traditions  whii-h  was 
called  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement. 
Although  bitterly  attacked  by  the  conser- 
vative majority  among  the  critics,  the  pic- 
ture, at  this  early  age,  g«ve  reputation  to 
Millais  and  actually  led  to  his  election  .is 
an  Associate  of  the  R.A.,  an  election  which 


Of 


under     v 
painted, 


hich 


"  The      Huguenot  " 

John     Miliais     has     left    a     fairly 

plete    record    in    the    diarv     and     letters 

as     published     by     Mr.  J."     G.      Millais 

in   his  admirable   "  Life "'  of    his   father. 

It    was   begun    in    th»    autumn  of    1851, 
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whilst  the  artist  was  mstinating  in 
Surrey.  Millais  was  staying  with  three 
fel  Ion* -painters — Hnlinan  Hunt,  Charles 
Collins.  anJ  his  hr«her  William— at  Wor- 
rester  I'ark  Farm,  near  the  village  of 
Chfar.i,  Millais  had  just  completed 
"  Ophelia."  for    which  a  pictures-jue  little 


each  other,  as  they  nestled  together  under 
it.  friemlly  shadow  and  amidst  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers.  Millais  at  once 
started  to  work  upon  the  background  of 
h:s  proposed  picture. 

The  four  friends  worked  hard  at  iheir 
respective  tasks  from  early  morn  to  deuy 


I^DV   FOB  FtOIJBF.S  IN  "THE    HUGI.'ENOT."      (F.XSrj    RIZF 
OF    riRICINAL    SKRTCllJ 


l>ond  in  another  part  of  Surrey  had  leen 
of  sen-ice.  Turning  about  for  a  new  sub- 
ject the  sight  of  an  old  wall  in  the  farm 
garden  suggested  to  him  the  painting  of 
two  lovers  whispering  their  confidences  to 


eve.  After  dinner,  drawing  their  chair' 
around  the  fire  which  chill  Octnl)er  mad- 
so  agreeable,  it  was  iheir  custom  to  talk 
over  their  day's  work,  and  frank  critic; 
they  were  of  each    other's    shoTtcsiKXo.iv^ 
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Holmnn  Hunt  objected  to  the  scheme  -jf  this    subjecl     were     under     consideration, 

Millais'  picture  as  being  cimventinnal  and  A(illais  suddenly  recalled  a   certain  scene 

commonplace ;  a  pair  of  lovers  softly  com-  in  the  opera  of  The  Huguenots,  which  he 

niuning  together  had  been   the  theme  nf  had  re^-tintly  witnessed  in  London.       The 

the  painter  ever  since  the  world  began  to  scene,  of  course,  was  that  .it  the  close  of 

draw  ;  whilst,  rejjarded  from  another  point  the  Third  Act,  when  the  Catholic  heroine, 

of  view,  the  bare  presentation  of  surh    a  Valentin.-i,    vainly    tries    to    per.siiaile    the 

sacrilege    on    the  I'rotesiant  hero,  Rni 


scene  on  canva 
greatest  of  hu- 
man feelings, 
which  ouf;ht 
not  to  be  made 


rc:n:iin  with  her 
and  avuid  the 
danger  of  St. 
Harth  .lomew's 
Day,  the 
voung  Htljiue- 
n..l  cliief,  des- 


his 


and  share  thti 
peril.  Thi 
el.i*,de.  he  in 


him.     Thu  ol.l                                              ^ 

■„.m,r,du,.>',^h 

wall      in     the 

farm     ^ard.n                k.c.simii.k  of  okicin 
however.      d,d                 .Kot^E^NOi. '  ,k.xac, 
nr.t     altogether 

al   .i,i>aj;.,  re- 

AL   .STIDV  lOR   "teIK 
SlZf.    (11      .SKLTCll.) 

mained  with 
death.    He  got 

correspond 

bis    mother. 

with  wb:ii  histori'Ml   airura.v    n'lnir.il  in 

tiR-ii   rrsiding   in  Riissilt 

i.|uare,   !Um.:iis 

snch   cirr-iinislanivs.    :uid    this    iilra    luiiig 
abandonee!,  discussion  aros,-  as  t<.  Ih.-  [--.s- 

bnr>,    to   ^atluT    together 
ilri'ish    Mu.^eum    all    tht 

for  him  (It  the 
necessary    his- 

sibilities  of  a  similar  incidi-m  arising  ..lit 

lorii-al    d.ii.i    respecting 

ostiime.   etc.,    in 

of    the    .•struggle    l*twuen     I'uritans    a\v\ 

readiness  fur  his  return  ti 

l.ond..n  in    the 

Cavaliers. 

earlv  wint.T.     In  the  m.M 

itime  be  worked 

While  Ibe  advantages  and  difliiniUies  of 

at  the  background  of  his 

.i.ture.  painting 
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the  old   farm   wall    with    a    thoroughness 

of  having  forgiitt^n  it  by  one  critic, 

which  ij  mr)St  imprfssive.  when  represerHed 

asserted — cvidL-;-tlj    with  the  little    kr 

by  the  entries  in  his  diary.     All  through 

ledge  that  in  honiculture,  as  in  olhet 

dctuler    and    November,    as     the     iliary 

jCL-is,   is  ofleii    a    dangerous    thing— 

altesis,   he  was   (jiving    almost    undivided 

nasturtiums  never  flowered  in  August. 

altemion  to  ihi;    wall.     It   was  not    until 

a  mailer  of  fact,   it  is  believed    that 

December  5th  that  he  records  "  Finished 

naiituniums     in    the    background    of 

wall."     The  task,  it  need  hardly  be  said. 

picture  were  painted  by  Millais  from  s 

was  not  nearly  so  simple  as  it  might  seem 

studies   which  he  Imd  made  in  a    Su 
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il  we  loo!  ed  at  the  picture  today,  mel- 
lowed as  its  colours  have  been  by  time.  St. 
Barlholomew's  Day,  with  which  the  pi-tun- 
ii  necessarily  associated,  is  in  .August,  and 
Millais,  painting  his  w.ill  on  the  brighii.'st 
days  that  were  vouchsafed  to  him  in  Surrey 
during  October  and  November,  had  lo  bear 
this  fact  steadily  in  mind.  When  the  pic 
tnie  came  to  be  eihibiled  he  was  accu.ied 


garilen  duiing  the  prereiling  August.  liiit 
t<.  ad.ipi  the  climatic  effects  of  late  autumn 
lo  thns.;  iif  the  liei};lil  of  summer  required 
a  pain-st:iking  care  ami  a  vigilant  regard 
for  r)p|ortui>irn;s,  which  fullv  explain  the 
length  nf  time  dewited  to  this  piece  of 
palming  by  an  artist  «ho  was  by  no  means 
UMjallv  a  .slnw  wirkt-r.  In  the  resnll  tliere 
was  ample  rci>a\ ihkvA,  Uh  \n  v\\e  \-*;',\\\\:Av\ 
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colouring  of  the  background  in  "The 
Huguenot"  is  an  important  part  of  'its 
charm.  The  background  in  such  a  picture, 
with  only  two  simple  figures,  often  contains 
— as  Millais  doubtless  realised  keenly — the 
secret  of  its  success. 

All  through  this  period  of  concentration 
on  what,  in  one  sense,  was  a  small  piece  of 
work,  Millais  was  living,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  a  boyishly  happy  life.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  the  impression  given  to  us  by 
the  entries  in  his  diary.  He  romps  with 
the  farmer's  children,  and  roars  with 
laughter  when  they  give  him  the  nickname 
of  **  Long  Limbs."  He  chops  wood  for 
the  house  fires,  and  rejoices  in  the  healthy 
and  invigorating  exercise.  When,  as  the 
autumn  advances,  he  finds  the  need  of  pro- 
tection from  the  weather  whilst  painting 
the  wall,  the  young  artist  hits  upon  the 
expedient  of  a  straw  hut,  and  constructs  it 
with  his  own  hands.  Then,  there  is  the 
story  of  a  practical  joke  which  Millais 
played  upon  his  hosts  that  illustrates  the 
high  spirits  with  which  he  entered  into 
work  and  play.  It  was  a  very  wet  after- 
noon and  work  out-of-doors  was  impossi- 
ble. As  a  msans  of  relieving  the  tedium  of 
his  imprisonment  in  the  farmhouse  sitting- 
room,  Millais,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  began  painting  the  diMn  of  a  cup- 
board, which  was  much  prized  by  the 
farmer's  wife.  When  this  lady  entered 
the  room  the  picture  was  on  the  point  of 
completion,  and  she  became  very  angry 
over  such  a  desecration  of  her  household, 
declared  that  the  nasty  paints  must  be 
immediately  washed  out.  Before  this  could 
be  accomplished,  the  vicar's  wife  happened 
to  call,  and  was  promptly  shown  Millais' 
misdeed.  Instead  of  sympathising  with 
the  indignant  dame,  however,  she  carefully 
examined  the  offending  painting,  and  then 
quietly  offered  a  beautiful  Indian  shawl 
she  was  wearing  in  exchange  for  the  cu])- 
board  dcxir.  The  farmer's  wife  eagerly 
closed  with  such  a  i)argain,  and  her  anger 
was  changed  to  delight. 

As  soon  as  the  background  of  "  The 
Huguenot"  was  satisfactorily  finished, 
Millais  packed  up  his  traps  for 
London  in  order  to  get  to  work  on  the 
figures.  Before  leaving  Worcester  Park 
Farm,  however,  the  design  of  the  picture* 
as  suggested  bv  the  scene  in  Meyerbeer's 


opera,  had  been  modified  in  several  respects 
more  than  once.  In  the  diary  he  refers 
several  times  to  making  pencil  sketches 
for  "  The  Huguenot,"  four  of  them  doubt- 
less being  those  which,  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Millais,  are  reproduced  in  these 
pages.  As  these  clearly  show,  the  artist 
at  one  time  contemplated  introducing  more 
than  two  figures  into  the  scene.  He  seems 
to  have  intended  having  one  or  two  priests 
standing  by  the  Huguenot's  side,  and  with 
the  symbols  of  their  church  uplifted  en- 
deavouring to  second  the  girl's  efforts  in 
shaking  his  resolution.  This  idea  was 
happily  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  sim- 
pler motif.  But  after  consulting  The  Pro- 
testani  Reformaiion  in  France^  Millais 
modified  the  picture  in  another  direction, 
the  shaj)e  which  it  finally  took  being  ex- 
plained in  a  very  interesting  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  towards  the  end 
of  his  stay  at  Worcester  Park  Farm:  — 

"  It  is  a  scene  supjwsed  to  take  place  (as 
doubtless  it  didj  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day.  I  shall  have  two  lovers  in  the  act  of  part- 
ing. 1  he  woman  a  Papi.'-t,  and  the  mnn  a 
Protestant.  The  badge  worn  to  distinguish  the 
former  from  the  latter  was  a  white  scarf  on  the 
left  arm.  Many  were  base  enough  to  efcajje 
murder  by  rearing  it.  The  girl  will  be  en- 
deavouring t(»  tie  the  handkerchief  round  the 
man's  arm  so  as  to  save  him  ;  but  he,  holding  his 
faith  above  his  greatest  worldly  love,  will  he 
softly  nreventing  her.  I  am  in  higli  spirits 
about  the  subject,  as  iV  i<  entire/ 1/  my  oi'*?;,  and,  I 
tlrnk,  contains  the  highest  moral.  It  will  be 
very  quiet,  and  but  slightly  suggest  the  horror 
of  a  massar-rc.  'Jhe  figures  will  be  talking 
against  a  secret  looking  garden  wall,  which  I 
have  painted  liere." 

The  rest  cjf  the  picture  was  painted  at 
the  iiouse  of  the  artist's  parents  in  lil(K~)ms- 
bur\  S  luare.  It  is  recorded  that  Millais. 
accompanied  by  Holman  Hunt,  witnessed 
another  performance  of  the  opera  in  order 
that  he  might  study  the  pose  of  the  two 
figures  in  the  particular  scene  which  had 
ins|)ired  the  picture.  Many  (^f  the  figures 
in  Millais'  j»-ctures  were  painted  from 
volunteer  models,  and  this  was  the  case 
with  the  man's  figure  in  'The  Huguenot." 
The  volunteer  was  Mr.  Arthur  Lempriere, 
then  a  young  offi:er  in  the  Engineers,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  member  of  a  family  who  were 
old  friends  of  the  Millais  familv  in  the 
Channel  Islands.  Mr.  Lempriere  gave  the 
artist  all  the  "sittings"  required,  with  the 
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exeeplion  of  several  jusi  liefon-  ilie  i-[i;ii 
pktion  of  the  jiituire,  wIk'II  ihf  serviiv.s 
of  3  professional  model  h;Hl  in  lie  (i|]t[iii;iiH. 
He  always  rtmemliered.  as  illusirating  ihe 
jiainter's  m;iliod  of  work,  tliat  after 
several  sittings  MilLii.s  s  r.i|)i'(!  the  liea.l 
out  of  the  canvas  l>e,-,u;s;  it  diii  not  please 
him,  and  dij  lh'_'  uork  uvcr  aj;ain.  When 
th;  picture  was  fmisheii,  Millais  si-nt  his 
friend,  r.s  "ini.<iels  fee."  a  waler-niluur 
drawing,  together  with  a  canary  bin!  and 
cage. 

Millaii  had  likewise  two  models  for  the 
young  lady  in  "  The  Huguenot, "  Mrs. 
George  Hodgkinson,  a  cousin  of  tlie  artist, 
and  Miss  Rya.i,  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
"sal"  professionally  in  the  studios  of  must 
of  the  leading  artists  of  the  time.  Miss 
Ryan  married  shortly  afterwards  and  ha<i 
a  sad  after-history,  beauty  in  her  rase 
pto\'ing  to  hi  a  faial  gift.  Otherwise, 
Miss   Ryan  would  probably   have  figured 


"Tile  Hugvienut  "  she  had  a 
(;L-i\  t:Lsk,  luit  now  and  again 
:.d    of   work    led    him  to   be 


Avha 


tiiig 


In 


painting  his  "  ( Iphelia  "  -whii'h  imme- 
dialelv  preivded  '■The  Huguen.il  "■  -he 
ind;i<v>1  his  )<.ung  laily  model  U-  lie  in 
a  bath  lillfd'«ith  water.  «liich  a  sjiirit 
lam|i  piarvd  und.-ri-ealh  kept  warm.  The 
olije.t  of  this  t-xpt-riment  was  to  enable 
the  artist  to  rjblaiii  the  effect  of  water  U]Mm 
Ophelia's  hair  ami  clothes.  One  day  the 
spirit  lamp  went  out  and  the  water  in  the 
bath  got  rapidly  <older.  Millais,  abs<.>rbed 
in  his  work,  did  not  notice  the  arciilent, 
and  the  young  lady  with  a  heriHC,  but  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty  to  art.  silently  endured 


t\\^  o 


of  the 


ill  I 


t  had 


finished.  As  (he  seijuel  (he  miwlel  had  a 
serious  illness,  and  .m  her  rea.very  her 
father  m.ide  a    heavy  claim  for  damages 
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against  Millnis.  which  he  compromiseti  by  cuncernetl,  it  was  a  great  and  immedinle 
the  i>.\vmKnt  of  the  doctor's  bill  and  other  success.  "Crowds  stood  before  it  all  dav 
expenses.  long,"  wrote  a  well-known  art  chronicler. 


THE   BLIND  CIRL. 


"Tht  Huguenot"  was  duly  ai^epted  "  Mt-n  lingerL-d  there  for  hours  and  HCnt 
and  fairly  well  hung  at  the  Acailemy  of  away  but  to  niurn.  It  had  clothed  the  old 
■851.     As  far  as  the  general  public  were      feelings  of  men  in  a  ne'M  ^a>TnwxA.,  ;\\tii  \^.% 
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pathos  found  almost  universal  acceptance." 
But  the  popular  verdict  was  by  no  means 
endorsed  by  all  the  critics.  The  criticisms 
were  for  the  most  part,  however,  of  a  some- 
what captious  character.  It  was  pointed 
out,  for  example,  that  the  man's  arm  could 
not  reach  so  far  round  the  lady's  neck,  and 
that  he  was  seemingly  in  the  possession  of 
only  one  leg. 

It  was  probably  because  of  such 
criticisms  that  the  artist  was  not  able  'o 
cbtain  more  than  ;£250  for  what  was  the 
most  discussed  picture  of  the  year.  It  was 
purchased  by  an  art  dealer  and  publisher, 
Mr.  D.  T.  White,  the  predecessor  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  and  Co., 
who  paid  this  sum  in  instalments,  which 
were  voluntarily  increased  by  j£^o  when 
engravings  of  the  work  were  beginning  to 
obtain  a  large  sale.  It  was  first  engraved 
in  mezzotint  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Barlow,  R.A., 
in  1856,  and  has  been  since  engraved  two 
or  three  times  in  other  styles,  the  total 
sale  of  the  prints  undoubtedly  being  very 
large.  It  stands  to  the  credit  of  Punch — 
Tom  Taylor  himself  wrote  the  laudatory 
notice — that  in  its  pages  was  first  prophe- 
sied the  distinguished  position  which  "  The 
Huguenot "  was  destined  to  obtain  among 
English  pictures  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
"  The  Huguenot,"  it  may  be  added,  is  now 
in  the  possess'on  of  Mrs.  Miller,  of 
Preston,  having  left  the  dealer's  hands, 
needless  to  say,  at  a  much  higher  pric^ 
than  was  paid  to  Millais. 

As  this  story  of  "The  Huguenot" 
clearly  shows,  the  method  of  Sir  John 
Millais  in  the  production  of  such  a  picture 
was  exceedingly  simple.  A  few  pencil 
sketches,  such  as  are  reproduced  in  these 
pages,  one  or  two  studies  in  colour,  and 
the  artist  set  to  work  upon  the  picture 
itself.  If  he  went  astray  in  his  purpose. 
if  anything  failed  to  satisfy  him,  the 
ciffending  [)ie:'e  of  work  was  scraped  out 
from  the  canvas  and  a  fresh  start  made. 
1  his  method,  so  diflerent  from  thnt  of  Lord 
I.eiglUon  and  Albert  MrM)re.  whose  pictures. 
"  Phoenicians  and  Ancient  Britons  '  and 
"The  Dreamers"  respectively,  have 
formed  the  subject  of  the  two  preceding 
articles  in  this  series,  was  not  incom- 
patible with  extreme  care.  **  I  may 
honestly  say,"  Millais  once  wrote,  "that  I 
never  consciously    placed    an    idle    touch 


upon  canvas,  and  that  I  have  always  been 
earnest  and  hard-working."  But  Millais 
had  a  horror  of  the  labour  which  shows 
itself  in  a  picture — to  him  the  highest 
achievement  was  the  art  which  conceals 
art.  He  was  fond  of  saying  that  half  his 
pictures — and  those  in  oils  alone  number 
between  three  and  four  hundred — he 
would  like  to  throw  into  the  sea  if  he 
might  choose  the  half  which  were  to  be 
thus  sacrificed.  Included  in  them  would 
be  most  of  the  works  on  which  he  had 
bestowed  the  greatest  amount  of  labour. 

"The  Huguenot"  would  assuredly  come 
within  neither  category.  It  probably  re- 
presents the  average  of  the  artist's  work  in 
the  matter  of  speed.  The  extreme 
example  of  expedition  was  probably 
"  Cherry  Ripe.''  This  was  a  portrait  of  a 
little  girl,  Miss  Edie  Ramage,  who  was  the 
belle  of  the  fancy  dress  ball  given  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Graphic  in  1879.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  character  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  "  Penelope  Boothby,"  and  on 
the  morning  following  the  ball  was  taken 
in  the  same  costume  to  Millais'  studio. 
Sir  John  was  charmed  with  the  child,  and 
arranged  there  and  then  to  paint  her  por- 
trait for  a  thousand  guineas.  It  was 
begun  and  finished  within  a  week,  and  in 
the  artist's  own  opinion  was  one  of  the 
finest  things  he  ever  did.  The  public 
thought  so.  too,  600,000  copies  of  the 
Christmas  Xuml  er  of  the  Graphic,  in 
which  a  coU)ured  reproduction  was  the 
piece  dc  rcsislauce,  being  sold.  "  Cherry 
Ripe''  is  almost  paralleled,  having  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  two  works,  by  "The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer."  exhibited  in  1888. 
This  was  a  portrait  of  his  daughter 
I)ainted  in  four  days,  and  it  held  an 
efjually  high  estimation  in  his  own  judg- 
ment. 

These  may  be  compared  with  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  the  production  of  "The 
Vale  of  P.est."  It  is  recorded  that  when 
workin[^  rt  this  ])irture  Milhiis  was  at  a 
standstill  for  a  whrile  month  because  "  the 
line  of  a  woman's  back  conflicted  with  the 
rest  of  the  composition,  and  he  did  not  see 
how  to  prevent  it."  Even  with  such  pains- 
taking care  the  picture,  as  it  was  hung  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1858,  did  not  fully 
satisfy  him ;  some  time  afterwards  it  was 
largely  repainted.       As  finally  completed, 
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the  picture  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Millais,  and  yet  for  years  it  remained  un- 
sold at  the  price  of  ;£50o.  Time  brought 
its  revenge  when  at  the  Graham  sale  in 
1886  it  was  knocked  down  for  three  thou- 
sand guineas,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Henry 
Fate  purchasing  it  for  presentation  to  the 
nation. 

A  somewhat  similar  incident  happened 
in  the  painting  of  **  Knight  Errant,"  the 
one  important  example  which  Sir  John 
Millais  has  given  us  of  the  nude  figure. 
.\s  first  painted,  the  girl's  head  was  towards 
the  spectators.  But  in  this  form  the  artist 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  work,  which  he 
contemplated  destroying.     As  an  alterna- 


tive, Millais  cut  the  head  out  of  the  canvas 
and  had  another  piece  of  canvas  sewn  in 
upon  which  he  painted  the  head  in  profile, 
which,  being  done,  made  the  picture  more 
pleasing  in  his  eyes.  These  occasional 
contretemps  were  doubtless  the  defect  of 
Millais'  method  in  thinking  out  a  subject 
mentally,  and  doing  so  little  in  the  way  of 
preparatory  sketches.  With  respect  to  one 
picture — "  The  Rescue,"  a  vivid  represen- 
tation of  a  London  fire  scene — Millais  did 
make  the  experiment  of  preparing  a  com- 
plete cartoon,  which  was  traced  on  to  the 
canvas.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
experiment  was  quite  unsuccessful,  for  it 
was  never  repeated. 


THE  SOUL  IN  PRISON 


By  L.  P.  STEELE  HUTTON 


'T'  IS  springtime  in  the  Oxford  fields, 

i       And  o'er  the  grass  a  golden  sheen 
Spread  like  a  veil,  but  half  conceals 

The   freshness  of  the   English  green, 
The  warm  light  beats  upon  my  head, 

I  view  the  world  with  half  closed  eyes, 
As  hour  by  hour,  on  mossy  bed, 

I  bask  beneath  these  southern  skies. 


Vet  all  the  while  mv  restless  soul, 

True  to  the  North  she  loves  so  well. 
Awakes  at  night  and  moans  her  fate 

That,  bound  by  Life's  relentless  spell, 
She   finds  no  open  path,  no  way 

To  quit  the  cell  in  which  she  lies — 
But  Ftill  in  lanes  of  scented  may 

I  linger  under   southern  skies. 


A I  night  she  hears  the  measured  beat 
Of  soft,  innumerable  wings, 

And  longs  to  join  the  northward  flight, 
The  joyous  crowd  of  homing  things 


She  hears  the  sighing  v::f  the  waves 
On  western  shores  that  fall  and  rise. 

She    breathes    the   fresh   north    wind,   the 
wbiile 
I   wander  under  southern  skies. 

She  sees  cool  snow  on  mountain  peaks, 

And  listens  to  the  hollow  roar 
Of  streams  in  flood,  where  early  suns 

Are  squandering  winter's  icy  store. 
The  seabird  toying  with   the  waves, 

The  curlew's  and  the  raven's  cries 
She  hears  and  sees,  while  lost  to  all, 

I  sleep  unmoved  'neath  southern  rkies. 

Thus  all  day  long,  but  half  awake, 

She  lies  oppressed  in  fleshly  thrall, 
Yet  ever  breathes  and  softlv  stirs 

Should  easeful  slumber  on  me  fall. 
Peace,  gentle  soul  !     There  comes  a  day 

When  freedom  ends  thy  dolorous  iighs. 
And  thou  shalt  northward  wing  thy  way 

The  while  I  rest  'neath  southern  skies. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  BELINDA 


By  K.  L.  MONTGOMERY 


PROLOGUE. 

*  *  Q  URE  the    Constant   Couple    is    on 
j^     ilie   playbills,     Mrs.      Woffington, 
ma'am  !  " 

"If  it  is,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  sir,  'tis  easier  to 
prove  the  playbills  wrong  than  a  woman, 
more  betoken  when  the  woman's  Peg 
Woffington  I " 

The  two  Irish  voices  rose  above  the 
greenroom  hum.  One  of  manager  Rich's 
twenty -seven  cats  rubbed  against  the  pretty 
foot  of  the  woman  seated  on  the  table,  in 
the  ermine  mantle  that  eclipsed  the  braverv 
of  tlie  peach  velvet  coat  oi  the  man  near 
her. 

"  Kaith,  proof  or  no  pr(V)f,  there'll  be 
some  pretty  swearing,''  he  retorted,  "  for 
the  house'll  be  your  jury,  and  that's 
packed  I  Sure,  if  Davy  Garrick's 
criticism  has  put  you  out  of  conceit  with 
.V/>  Harry  Wild  air.  Peg.  the  rogue's  got 
what  he  was  scheming  for  !  " 

"  What  he  said  of  me  '  Sir  Harry,'  is  it? 
That  the  Woffington  kept  her  standing  on 
the  boards  by  her  legs  and  her  impu- 
dence !  "  laughed  the  actress.  "  '  Troth,  nvt 
gentleman,'  said  I.  when  I  heard  it.  'the 
Woffington  never  showed  her  understand- 
ing l>etter,  than  when  she  kicked  you  and 
your  stinginess  out  of  her  life  for  gcKxl 
and  ail  !  '  ' 

"  Ah,  Peg,  you're  tcx)  much  of  a  woman 
to  make  anything  but  a  fool  of  a  man  I  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imply,  sir.  that  Peg 
can't  do  anything  with  a  man?  I'd  have 
you  to  know  that  I've  taken  me  *  Sir 
Harry  '  off  the  lx)ar<ls,  not  because  I  cant 
play  him-  but  I  ecause  I  wont."'  She 
laughed.  *'l  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  getting 
to  Heaven,  as  I  am  that  I  could  put  a  bam 
on  you,  and  me  in  the  breeches,  within  the 
month  1 " 

"  Done,  Peg  !  But  the  terms?  "  Gold- 
smith pulled  a  face.  "If  I  stake  me 
grand  coat,  and  like  the  snail  I  carry  me 
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all  on  me  back,  Johnson  will  denounce  me 
from  here  to  Soho,  as  a  fellow  doubly 
guilty  to  himself  and  society,  first,  in 
having  the  coat  to  .stake,  and  second,  in 
slaking  the  coat  he  has  !  " 

"Ah,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  dear,  your  habit 
of  joking  is  better  than  fifty  coats,"  re- 
turned the  actress.  "  Give  me  your  word 
that  if  I  put  the  comether  on  you,  you'll 
write  a  i)lay — the  play  which  only  waits 
for  Dr.  Goldsmith  to  write  it,  to  be  played 
to  houses  of  our  grandchildren,  who  will 
never  have  heard  tell  of  our  Constant 
Couple  or  Love  in  a  Rid  die  ^  neither!" 

"  I  can  make  the  trial  and  take  it  too  if 
it  fail,"  (ioldsmith  began,  but  something  in 
the  fine  black  e\es  opposite  made  him  turn 
his  snub  pathetic  face  to  the  d(X)rway, 
through  which  a  young  man,  stamped  mili- 
tary by  the  display  of  Holland  shirt,  was 
entering. 

"  What  whim's  this.  Peg  ?  "  he  demanded 
languidly.  "The  house  is  protesting 
against  your  substitution  of  Lady  Jane 
drey  for  the  Couple?  " 

"  Sure,  didn't  ye  tell  me  no  later  than 
last  night,  ye  hated  to  see  a  woman  in  man's 
clothes?"  said  the  actress,  simply.  The 
officer  twitched  at   his  r,»vord-knot. 

"  I  thought  nothing  less,  'fore  Gad,  than 
that  \ou  should  withdraw  yourself  from  a 
part  g(M)d  for  so  many  golden  guineas  !  I 
and  my  party  of  the  night  have  been  forced 
to  void  our  seats  <»n  the  .stage  at  the  hiss- 

inj? " 

"  Hissing,  the  blaguards,  are  they?     I'll 

teach  'em  I  "  exclaimed  the  woman.       She 

rushed   towards  the  wings,  in  a  blaze    of 

anger,  almost  knocking  down  the  manager, 

who,  pale  as  Priam,  was    in    the    act    of 

oming  ofT. 

"  In  Heaven's   name,  Mrs.   Woffington," 

he  cried,  "  go  home  and  to  bed  !     Nothing 

but  a    doctor's    certificate,     short    of    the 

undertaker's,  will  pacify  the  house,  brought 

together  to  see  *  Sir  Harry  '  in  the  Constant 
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Couple!  'Tis  using  me  scurvy  ill,  Mrs. 
Woftingt  )!! ;  they're  nearhand  re.idy  lu 
wreck  the  theatre.  Zounds,'  he  clutched 
at  the  full  white  arm,  "don't  dream  of 
going  on  !  The  sight  of  you  as  /.ady  Jane 
wdl  l)e  like  bloocJ  to  the  lion-cub,  damme 
if    it   won't!" 

Through  the  wings  the  displeasure  ')i 
the  house  was  ringing,  hisses,  catcalls  of 
storm.  The  actor  who  should  have  spoke.i 
the  prologue,  brushed  In-,  white  and 
broken.  The  baskets  of  the  orange  girls 
had  l>een  mastered  by  the  bloods  in  the 
pit,  their  contents  thudding,  in  the  or- 
chestra, on  the  stage. 

On  to  that  <leserted  stage  came  the 
Woffington,  her  handsome  face  ablaze  with 
passion.  Down  to  the  footlights  the 
magnificent  figure  swept,  and  faced  the 
audience  full. 

"  Gentlemen;'  the  rich  Irish  voice  rang 
out  unwaveringly,  "  ye've  hissed  louder 
than  any  flock  of  geese  could  be  exi)ected 
to  do  !  If  tliafs  your  way  of  showing  you 
don't  want  the  Woffington,  why,  then,  me 
dear  creatures  '— the  ermine  mantle  bil- 
lowed in  a  curtsey—"  the  Woffington 
doesn't  want  you  !  So  spare  your  throats 
and  me  ears,  gentlemen,  and  .say  in  one 
woTil—Off—nT  On!  ' 

Like  one,  the  house  had  sprung  to  its 
feet,  women  waving  handkerchiefs,  men 
blowing  ki.s.ses  to  the  s[)irited  creature, 
standing,  with  white  arms  crosse<l,  the 
glare  of  the  f<K)tlights  in  the  stormy  e\es, 
Cfxilly  mastering  the  audience  she  had 
tamed. 

For  a  moment.  The  next  the  actress 
had  swung  on  her  heel,  dashing  into  her 
part,  before  the  house  had  had  time  to 
oioi.  As  slie  moved  up  the  stage  her  foot 
struck  against  a  small  object,  a  pocket- 
book,  presumably  dropped  by  one  of  the 
macaroni  in  his  retreat  of  a  few  moments 
back.  The  cypher  of  F.C.  struck 
familiarly  to  the  Woffington's  eyes,  she 
stooped  litliely. 

Hut  when  with  the  finish  of  the  first  act, 
she  swept  into  the  greenroom,  her  flushed, 
vivid  face  fell. 

•*  What's  got  the  captain  ?  " 

Goldsmith  glanced  up  abstractedly  from 
the  notebook  in  which  he  was  jotting  hack- 
work. 

"  Your   captain,    me    dear,   is    gone    in 


search  of  a  Smithfield  Saloop,  to  restore  his 
s^^irits  after   the  disorder  ht  was  thrown 


mto. 


}} 


Frowning  at  his  words,  the  Wofllington 
t(iyed  with  the  iK)cket-book  drawn  from  its 
nest  in  the  warm  white  bosom.  The  night's 
triumph  palled  beside  the  disappointment 
at  the  preference  shown  by  Captain 
Francis  Crewe  for  a  Smithfield  Saloop 
over  the  woman  from  whom  ye.sterday  he 
had  wiled  a  confession  of  love. 

The  pocket  book  opened  under  the  rest- 
less fingers;  a  .sheet  fell  out,  fre.shly 
written,  hi.stily  folded.  The  Woflfington's 
face  cleared  at  sight  of  the  words  distinct 
on  its   uppermost  crease. 

My  dearest  Life, 

(Ah  the  TO^^ue !  Betoken  he's  a 
Saxon,  he'd  sooner  trust  the  dumb  pen  than 
his  tongue  !  Troth,  Til  turn  post  man  to 
meself,  small  danj^er  of  me  not  knowin)^  the 
person  'twas  writ  for  !) 

I  am  but  just  arrived  in  Town  and  my 
IhoMghts  are  already  posting  back  to 
Bucks.  (Bucks !  what  a  plague  does  he 
there  ?)  My  charmer,  how  do  you  ?  Are 
the  blushes  which  my  lips  called  up  in  your 
sweet  cheeks  faded  yet  ?  What  do  you  at 
the  moment  I  pen  this,  my  Life?  I'll  wager 
you  are  in  your  still-room  making  salves  and 
confects  for  the  old  Goody,  who  wished  us 
a  lusty  hoy,  Tuesday  was  a  se'n  night ! 
Lucky  Crone,  to  be  feJ  on  Angel's  Food, 
like  the  old  Jews  the  Parson  prosed  of  io  the 
S3rmon  you  chid  me  for  falling  a-nappinjjf  in. 
Sweet  Heart,  do  you  know  that  same  Mr. 
Tarson  plagues  me  mightily.^  He  is  over 
much  at  your  Apernstrings,  and  you  Women, 
pretty  simpletons,  .are  all  ready  to  wager 
that  the  cloth  makes  the  Saint,  vowing  that 
his  kidney  must  be  good,  because  they  rate 
other  folks'  sins  o'  Sunday  !  You  write  me 
down  infinite  bold,  in  freeing  my  mind  thus, 
my  Dear,  and  are  fit  to  retort  by  renewing 
the  Attaque  you  made  on  me  about  the 
Woflfim.'ton  and  your  most  ardent  Fellow. 
'Twas  T'owntalk,  you  vowed,  and  bit  your 
kerchief !  Captious  Chloe,  is  your  poor 
shcppard  in  the  wrong  on't  if  ?  ripe  nymph 
like  dashing  Peg  throws  herself  at  his  head  ? 
I  vow  'tis  curst  unlucky  to  be  a  Mode ;  I 
can  scarce  take  a  dish  and  a  pipe  in  a 
Coffee-house  without  the  Idol  in  the  bar 
Oijling  upon  me,  and  if  I  do  but  speak  a  little 
kind  to  the  females  who  play  Moths  t)  one's 
cand'e,  'lis  Town-talk.  Forgive  me  if  I 
have  writ  warm,  ray  Life,  and  believe  me 
there  is  nought,  nought,  and  noughts  ai^Hin 
to  a  million  on  my  side  with  honest  Pe<^, 
save  a  sort  of  a  pity  for  the  Seciet  Passion 
which  in  her  Irish  way — and  'tis  a  fine 
woman  too — she  flaunts  in  all  Eyes  for  me. 
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Poor  S'^^ul — but  'twill  be  a  rej^iment  of  poor 
Souls  on  the  Day,  when  once  this  tedious 
month  is  crawl'd  a^ay,  rhicn  will  chain  to 
your  side  forever  him  whose  most  fervent 
prayer  to  Heaven  is  to  die  as  to  live,  your 
true  Servant  and  Lover, 

Francis  Crewe. 

There  were  other  papers  in  the  pocket- 
book  rifled  by  the  woman's  passionate 
fingers.  Notes  of  gaming  debts,  bills — 
vastly  few  of  them  receipted — letters  from 
sprightly  good  fellows,  each  with  its  pellet 
of  wit  over  the  pursuit  of  the  Woffington, 
or  the  approaching  marriage  with  the 
Buckinghamshire  Fortune.  Finally,  a 
billet  in  delicate  Italian  script. 

Chorley  Manor, 

Bucks. 
Dear  Sir, 

Was  you  in  ernest  when  you  bid  me 
write  to  you,  letters  as  long,  says  you,  as 
Miss  Byron's  to  her  Lucy  ?  jn  obbejunce  I 
am  stole  away  to  my  Ciosef,  but  the  si^ht  of 
Pen  and  Ink  dashes  me,  1  am  no  Ble*'- 
stocking  like  Haw)ot  with  her  French  and 
Ittahan.  Besides  my  News  are  ^o  fiddling. 
Do  you  care  to  hear  that  my  white  Pullett  is 
on  a  setting  of  Eggs,  or  that  the  new  Chaw- 
yot  ^ot  bogged  on  the  road  to  Church  last 
Sunday,  and  Aunt  Tab  fell  in  the  Mudd  and 
her  watchet  Paddasoy  (what  a  fearful  word 
to  spell !)  was  all  one  Muck !  Oh  Sir,  I 
could  beat  myself  for  having  such  F^iddle- 
faddles  to  stuff  your  ears  with  !  Fll  be 
bound  that  Mrs  Woffington  of  the  Play- 
house turns  out  more  entertaining  Eppistels 
to  you.  Sure  she  must  be  hugely  clever  to 
have  leaznt  english  so  soon.  The  last  news- 
letter saith  she  is  only  2i  year  come  from  her 
irish  Bjggs.  We  poor  couniry  girls  cannot 
hope  to  pull  caps  with  such  Geniuses.  How 
can  we,  when  we  are  put  to  it  to  know  the 
Shape  of  the  Caps?  Miss  Betty  Digby 
served  us  a  Trick  after  her  Visit  to  the 
Wt  Us  !  The  artfuU  puss  vowed  to  all  of  we 
girls  that  Heads  of  small  Ribands  were  the 
rage,  and  when  we  poor  greenhorns  met  at 
Huntley's  for  the  sil-cill  {\  would  the  Revd. 
Chetwynd  were  htre  !)  Sallabtob  Fro  lick  he 
was  affording  us;  there  was  Miss  flourishing 
away  in  a  Halt  and  Fethers  !  I  hear  the 
postboy's  horn  which  warns  me  to  end  this 
chtt'Chatt  in  which,  beginning  nor  middle, 
there's  no  ntw  thing,  and  the  Knd  is  an  old 
Story  too,  for  'tis  only  that  I  am  your 

Belinda  Needham. 

P.S. —  Pray  inform  me  if  there's  Anything 
else  in  Heads  than  Hatts  ?  I  have  twenty 
roinds  to  put  the  Minx  Bet  out  of  Conseat 
with  hers. 

P.S. — How  is  that  Shiver  you  spoke  of 
eksecuted  ?    The  Fann  in  both  hands,  said 


}ou  ;  then  are  the  Shouthers  shrugged  up  or 
pulled  down  f  1  made  my  Trial  ot  it  commg 
into  Church  last  Sunday,  but  that  odeous 
Betty  fell  SL-laughtfig! 

Peg  Woffington  raised  her  head  at  last 
and  her  eyes  were  not  good  to  meet.  In 
an  instant  she  had  decided  on  the  form 
revenge  should  take,  and  her  wager  with 
Goldsmith  was  the  germ. 


THE   SIEGE. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  the  Town  had 
been  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Woffington's  breakup  for — 
Whites  vowed  Dublin,  the  Cocoa-Tree 
swore  Epsom  —  that  Miss  Belinda 
Needham  fell  a -snoozing  on  the  hall-set:le 
in  Chorley  Manor.  The  day  had  been 
one  drizzle;  Aunt  Tabitha,  reading  in 
Drelincourt^  had  withdrawn  herself  to  h*r 
bedroom,  Miss  Belinda  went  to  sleep  to 
dream  of  her  captain. 

Suddenly  Miss  started.  The  firelight 
dazzled  her  sight,  but  the  kiss  which  a 
dream  had  placed  on  her  lips,  seemed 
warm  in  the  moment  of  waking.  Miss 
Belinda  chid  her  blue  eyes  for  lying,  but 
they  persisted  in  their  story.  A  lithe 
young  fellow  in  a  many-caped  riding-coat 
gave  back  a  step  at  the  sleeper's  awakening. 

"Oh    Lud!     Thieves!     Murder!" 

"Don't  disorder  yourself,  child.  Your 
inn  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Seven  Sleepers, 
though,  faith,  it  could  not  have  a  prettier 
sign  ! " 

"An  inn!  La,  'tis  a  Bedlamite!  Oh, 
confusion  !      Fire  !      Murder  I  " 

"'Tis  sudden  death,  child,  that  one  n^ust 
prav  U)  be  delivered  from,  when  one  comes 
under  the  lire  of  )our  eyes  !  " 

Peg  Woffington  -or  rather  that  .Sir 
Harrv  Wildair.  which  Covent  Garden  prj- 
tested  was  Peg's  I  est  impersonation — sto")d 
at  ease  with  a  to<»t  on  the  fender.  The 
masculine  disgui.se  which  should  enable  the 
actress  to  cut  v)ut  Captain  Crewe  in  ihe 
breast  oi  the  Buckinghamshire  Fortune 
told  nothing  of  the  passionate  woman- 
heart  under  the  riding  coat.  Miss 
Belinda's  glance  stole  ai)provingly  over  the 
finely-turned  leg  in  its  silk  storking,  the 
gay  eyes  that  showed  blacker  for  the  pow- 
dered hair,  which,  reduced  to  the  orthodox 
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queue  behind,  strayed  in  tendrils  about  the 
rounded  forehead. 

"  What  do  you  here,  sir?  Vour  assurance 
amazes  me  1  " 

"  'Slife,  my  dear,  does  your  master  keep 
you  to  put  travellers  through  the  cate- 
chism?" 

"  My  master  !  Impudent  toad  !  You 
must  be  a  fine  London  gentleman  to  take 
Chorley  ^Linor  for  a  tavern  !  '' 

"  Sdeath  !  A'nt  vou  the  *  Maid  of  the 
Inn?'" 

'*  No,  sir,  but  I  don't  miss  my  guess 
in  taking  you  for  the  'Curious  Imperti- 
nent ! ' " 

The  allusion  to  two  favourite  n;nianccs 
of  the  day,  brought  a  smile  to  I  lie  >oung 
faces,  quickly  banished  from  Peg's.  I'he 
household  was  running  together  on  Miss 
Belinda's  alarms.  Aunt  Tabitha  was  de- 
scending upon  them. 

"Niece  Belinda,  what  pother   is   this?" 

The   Woffington  made  a   leg. 

"Madam,  ten  thousand  pardons  I  My 
jiostboys  must  have  been  roaring  drunk  to 
have  decanted  me  here  !  Pray,  ma'am,  let 
one  of  your  fellows  direct  n.e  to  the  nearest 


inn. 


)> 


"  'Tis  nearhand  ten  miles  oft  as  the  crow- 
flies."  Miss  Belinda  spoke  the  language 
of  eyebrows  with  Aunt  Tabitha. 

"Ten  miles — can  be  step|)e<l  out  before 
midnight  !  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  yoii 
a  good-evening,  ladies.  Madam,  pray 
excuse  mv  intrusion  to  vour  sister,  she  l(K)ks 
pale  upon  it  !  " 

Aunt  Tabitha  hemmed. 

"Miss  here  is  my  niece,  sir!  I  protest, 
you  must  not  run  the  country  at  this  time 
o'  night;  come  Michaelmas  six  years  there 
vi2LS  a  man  hanged  for  sheep  stealing  on 
the  common  you'd  have  to  cross.  We  can 
give  you  a  pigling  that  has  but  just  sucktrd 
his  three  weeks,  a  dish  of  custarrls.  and  a 
bottle  of  claret  that  deserves  better  drink- 
ing than  females  can  give  it  !  Nat, 
candles  to  Daventry!^ 

Ten  minutes  later,  Peg  installed  in 
Daveniry,  was  endeavouring  to  appraise 
the  effects  of  a  supper-toilet  in  the  depths 
of  a  glass  illuminated  by  the  glow  of  a 
sea-coal  fire.  The  lights  and  shadows 
played  provokingly  on  the  blue  and  silver, 
bfit  Belinda's  eyes  saw  more  clearly  when 
a  gallant  young  figure  stepped  down  the 
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gallery  towards  her,  with  an  air  that  ren- 
dered Miss  thankful  she  had  changed  to 
her  best  suit  of  ribands. 

Aunt  Tabitha  had  matched  the  ribands 
with  her  best  commode  head-dress,  when 
the  three  met  at  the  supper-table.  Peg's 
eyes  dwelt  good-naturedly  on  the  stiffened 
tower  of  laces. 

'•  The  country  must  cut  a  monstrous 
queer  figure  after  dear  Town,  sir,"  Miss 
Belinda  languished,  with  a  flutter  of  her 
fan  that  had  been  practised  two  seasons 
back  in  Cornel y's  R(joms.  "  Pray,  what's 
fashion   there  now?" 

"  When  I  broke  up,  ma'am,  two  days 
back,  a  pretty  feliow  had  attracted  some 
note  by  the  way  he  rolled  his  stockings. 
This  spark,  a  Captain  Crewe " 

"  Oh,  gemini  !  Captain  Crewe  !  An't 
he  the  handsomest   man   alive?" 

The  black  eyes  gave  a  dangerous  flash, 

"  As  to  that,  ma'am — in  his  own 
opinion  !  He  has  a  pretty  taste  in  dress 
and  a  grxnl  air  in  taking  a  saloon." 

"  And  soft  eves,  sir?  Sure,  he  has  soft 
c\  es  ! 

*'  He  makes  more  of  a  goggling  with  'em, 
ma'am,  than  suits  a  man  to  my  mind.  Miss 
Needham  has  quite  Town  taste  though, 
Captain  Crewe  is  mighty  well  with  die 
females.'' 

"  I'll  wager  'em,  like  wasps  round  a  wall 
fruit  I  Is  not  Mrs.  Woffington,  the  Irish 
plaver,  setting  her  cap  at  him?" 

"The  Wofhington!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh, 
ir.\  (leir  ma'am,  you  must  give  me  leave  to 
laugh  !  Ha.  ha.  ha  !  The  Woffington 
and  Captain  Francis  Crewe  !  " 

Miss  Belinda  flushed. 

"Sure  'tis  Town  talk  that  the  creature 
has  a  passion  for  him  !  " 

The  black  eyes  lightened. 

"  For  him,  ma'am?  If  Peg  has  a  kiml 
thought  for  a  rot-quean  like  him — a  blasted 
puppy  who  hires  the  landlady  opposite  his 
wind')ws  to  do  Jezebel  at  hers,  that  his  ac- 
quaintance may  think  all  women  are  mad 
for  a  sight  of  him — no,  marlam,  Peg  is  as 
like  to  care  for  him,  as  a  goose  is  to  run 
ofl"  with  the  fox  !  " 

" 'Tis  you  again.st  the  Town,  sir!" 
Belinda's  lone  was  miffed. 

"  To  be  f)lain  with  Miss  Needham,  I 
have  what  I  say  from  Peg  herself  !  I 
was  the  Woffington*s  first  friend  whew  %Vv^ 
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come  to  ToAvn,  and  I  dare  swear,  know 
more  about  her  than  any  soul  on  either 
side  the  Channel  !  " 

"  Is  she  as  well-looking  as  they  give  her 
to  be  ?  Of  course,  player  women  can  make 
It  out  with  their  paints  and  powders, 
they've  a  trick  with  the  rouge  to  shade  it 
natural,  I  hear  tell  !  " 

The  ricR-tinted  face  opposite  laughed  at 
her. 

"  'Pon  me  conscience,  Peg  has  an  eye 
and  a  wayj  and  she  doesn't  find  her  face  in 
a  paint-pot  neither,  thank  God  !  " 

"  La,  sir,  'tis  purely  modish  to  rouge. 
But  you  was  saying  that  Captain   Crewe 
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"Was  as  mad  as  the  O'Flvnns  after 
Peg,  ma'am — and  that's  flat  !  " 

"  Crimini,  ihafs  a  Ix^unce  !  "  cried  Miss 
Belinda,  and  retired  behind  her  Indian 
fan 

The  "bluebottles"  had  withdrawn  to  the 
pantry.  Aunt  Tabitha,  her  negus  half- 
sipped,  was  dozing,  the  shadow  of  the 
commode-hea'd  at  pranks  ujxjn  the  wail. 
Pe;;  rose,  leaning  over   the  girl's  chair. 

"  He's  not  worth  a  tear  of  Nours,  child  !'' 
she  whispered. 

"  Keep  Nour  distance,  sir  !  'Tis  a  vile 
slander;  he  told  me  with  his  own  lips,  that 
'twas  a  fish-wife  sj)oilt,  with  her  bawling 
voice,  and  her   mannish  arms   and   legs  !  " 

The  hand  in  the  blue  and  silver  breast- 
pocket came  out  with  a  packet  of  letters 
in  it. 

"  Madam,  as  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Wofling- 
ton's  reputation,  I'll  make  free  to  prove  io 
you  that  of  and  io  are  mighty  different 
words.  Anvone  of  these  letters  will  do  it, 
child,   you  can't  draw  blank  !  " 

Belinda  grasped  at  the  familiar  hand- 
writing. 

"Angel  Peg,— I  hate  the  houses  th^t 
see  your  dear  face  nigJilly. — Lovely 
charmer^  deign  to  throw  a  look  to  your 
humblest  servant  at  the  left  of  the  stage 
to-night. — /  rode  out  Tottenham  Court 
way  to-day,  and  the  birds  in  the  bushes 
sang,  Peg,  Peg.  Peg,  to  me! — Ever  ador- 
able creature,  Pll  slit  the  weasand  of  ^hc 
vile  tvretch  who  brought  you  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  the  country  miss  the  coffee-houses 
are  obliging  enough  to  marry  me  with,  in 
their  mouths — Pd  not  give  your  little  finger 
f^r  a  faggot  of  such  whey-faced  chits 
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Miss  Belinda  da.shed  the  letters  from 
her  and  fell  into  a  fit. 

But  Daveniry  loflged  the  Wofl[ington 
that  night,  and  the  next,  next,  and  the 
next.  The  wit  that  the  Coveiit  Garden 
greenroom  knew,  sparkled  in  those  days, 
the  new  fanplay  and  the  shuttle  that  a 
woman  of  quality  had  recently  made  mode, 
were  no  contemptible  weapons  in  the  siege 
of  Belinda.  But  the  turning  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  Fortune's  heart  from  her 
treacherous  lover  was  only  the  first  act  of 
Peg's  revenge ;  to  manoeuvre  that  in  the 
rebound  the  heart  should  not  fasten  on  the 
"  Agreeable  Rattle  "  from  Town,  was  more 
ticklish  work. 

Miss  Belinda  did  not  flaunt  her  willow. 
She  took  to  gadding,  sending  her  friends 
into  green  and  yellow  jealousies  at  the 
Town  air  her  gowns  and  manners  had  ac- 
(jiiired,  and  the  i^ew  Lon'on  beau  who 
displayed  his  muff  and  snuff-box  per- 
petually at  her  side. 

A  supper  party  with,  for  feature,  the 
fashionable  new  game  of  Cutcha-catchoo, 
had  just  broken  uj)  at  Chorley  Manor. 
Lanterns  were  bobbing  down  the  avenue, 
the  Woflington  in  a  coat  of  rose  taffeta  and 
ivory  silk  breeches,  lighted  Belinda's 
candle.  Aunt  Tabitha  had  already  taken 
up   her  march   bed-wards.      Miss  yawned. 

"  I  vow,  Sir  Harry,  that  Cutchacatch3^3 
is  harder  work  than  churning  !  La,  I 
near  burst  when  I  saw  Bet  Digby  hoisting 
herself  along  the  floor,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  toad  squatting  !  " 

Peg  advanced  to  the  trenches. 

"  Miss  Betty  has  a  sprightliness,  madam, 
which  must  please  !  '' 

'  Please!  Oh,  Lud  !  For  all  her 
prinks  and  winks,  Bet's  as  good  as  an  old 
maid,  let  me  tell  you  !  Four  and  twenty 
and  her  Fellow  yet  to  find  !  " 

"Is  she  so  nice?  Why  should  she  sour 
on  the  Parson  ?  " 

"  Whv  should  a  cat  sour  on  the  cream? 
She'd  take  her  Sunday  gown  through  the 
hedge  for  him  !  " 

"  What  !  the  rogue  was  playing  him  to- 
night by  her  coldness  !  "  Peg  mounterl 
a  stair.  "  Well,  'twill  be  a  pretty  couple 
as  ever  had  banns  called." 

"  Fal-lal,  sir  1  I'd  have  you  to  know 
that  the  Rev.  Chetwynd  is  my  Lord 
Shrewsbury's  son,  and  'tis  full  like  he  will 
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be  mv  Lord  himself  one  fine  dav,  his  elder 
brother  having  been  shot  in  the  lungs 
through  a  gentleman  he  had  called  out." 

"  So  Miss  will  jump  into  the  skin  of  a 
Ladv  Bettv  ! " 

Belinda  bridled. 

"To  be  round  with  Sir  Harr.,  the  shire 
vows  that  if  /  had  not  been  engaged  with 
— the  vile  deceiver  we  know  of,  Chetwvnd 
would  have  come  a-courting  to  Chorley 
Manor  !  " 

The  WoflSngton  shrugged  provokingly. 

"  Well,  child,  each  can  lick  her  own  lock 
of  meal  !  Miss  Betty  will  have  her  par- 
son, and  you,  your ,  //  //  had  not  jell 

out  so  and  thus  I " 

Belinda  was  something  clrafl  ii.  her 
goodnights,  but  the  words  told.  The  pucks 
that  haunted  the  Woffington's  ulack  eyes 
danced  the  more  merrilv,  when  dav  after 
day  Peg  found  herself  abancioned  lo  the 
sprightly  Digby,  while  the  Honourable 
young  divine  and  the  Burkinglianishire 
Belle  paired  together  as  naturally  as  Chel- 
sea  she})herd  and  shej)her(less. 

The  Woffington,  culling  at  the  air  with 
a  negligent  whip,  said  as  much  on  an 
afternf)on  when  she  had  strolled  into  the 
north  parlour,  and  found  Miss  Belinda 
posturing  before  the  mirror  in  the  silver 
tissue  that  was  to  be  the  dress  on  the  day. 
At  the  rallying,  careless  words  Miss  kicked 
the  flowered  train  with  an  embarrassed 
foot  ;  a  remorse  for  recent  neglects  ran  in 
search  of  the  girl's  blushes. 

"  Vou — vou  are  sensible.  Sir  Harrv,  you 
never  asked  !  "  stammered  she. 

"The  parson,  madam,  will  give  me 
absolution  for  that  sin  of  omission  I  "  quoth 
Peg,  (]uickly.  The  Irishwoman's  kind 
heart  suddenly  blamed  itself  for  the  risk 
that  her  unconscious  rival  had  run,  ex|)osed 
to  the  fascinations  of  "  Sir  Harrv  Wildair." 

Miss  Belinda,  conscious  of  acting  the 
girl  of  spirit,  fell  in  with  the  suggestions 
which  Peg's  dramatic  instinct  prompted. 
The  faithless  lover  deserved  a  smarter 
castigation  than  a  written  dismissal  of  his 
pretensions  would  furnish — to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  another  bridegroom  preferred  to 
himself,  in  the  instant  when  he  thought  to 
triumph,  was  the  punishment  devised  for 
him. 

Captain  Crewe,  posting  down  to  his 
marriage,  felt  himself  in  a  black  humour. 


A  billet  from  Belinda,  curst  short  and 
formal,  intimated  a  whim  that  they  should 
first  meet  at  the  church-door;  as  the 
travelling  chaise  came  in  sight  already  wed- 
ding-coaches were  facing  towards  it  The 
slender  figure  in  the  silver  tissue,  awaited 
him  in  the  porch ;  the  parsons  in  their  rich 
silks,  stood  in  readiness  at  the  rails. 

The  flowered  silver  swept  quickly  up 
the  church.  Then  the  bride  drew  her 
hand  sharply  from  the  captain's,  held 
high. 

"  You  are  vastly  obliging  to  come  to  the 
wedding  of  the  '  whey-faced  chit,'  sir  !  " 

It  was  not  an  age  of  reverence,  and  the 
girlish  tones  carried  clear  through  the 
aisles.  Miss  Belinda  had  flung  back  the 
veil  from  her  flushed  pretty  face. 

"The  'country  miss,'  sir,  is  off"  with  the 
bargain,  and  wishes  you  luck  with  Mrs. 
Woffingion.  But,  as  these  good  people  are 
come  together  for  a  wedding,  the  Reverend 
Chctwynd  here  has  the  will  for  to  marry _ 
niL'  himself  ! 

The  handsome  young  divine  stept 
smiling  to  the  girl's  side,  as  heads  came 
together  in  a  rustle  of  whispers. 

"  Doinme  if  I  take  this  treatment  from 
your  hands  !  Sir,  your  cloth  protects  you  ! 
Women  and  parsons  have  license  !  Run 
me  through  the  D0(!ly  though,  if  this 
marriage  goes  on,  till  the  jilt  here  brings 
proofs  of  the  slanders  she  has  invented 
about  me  and  that  beast  Woffington  !  " 

A  packet  of  letters  whirled  over  the 
whisj^ering  heads,  to  fall  at  the  captain's 
feet.  A  v<jice  from  an  unseen  speaker, 
rang  out  passionately. 

"  There's  your  proofs,  captain  !  Let  the 
wedding  proceed,  Mr.  Parson  !  As  for 
you,  me  poor  Jiltee,  you  can  hear  of  me 
at  Covent  Garden  greenroom,  where  I'll 
teach  ye  that  the  Woffington's  honour  is 
safe  in  nic  hands  !  " 

In  the  pause  before  the  surrender  of 
Belinda's  maiden  citadel  to  the  parson,  the 
rattle  of  wheels  awoke,  a  post-chaise  gal- 
loped upon  the  London  road. 

EPILOGUE. 

"  Run  to  earth,  'fore  Gad  ! "  Crewe 
snarled  as.  in  the  door  of  Covent  Garden 
greenroom,  he  jostled  the  quarry,  which 
had  preser\ed  its  start  through  the  mad 
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race  betweun  tlieir  post-chaises  all  the  way 
to  town.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  his  favourite 
haunt,  started  at  the  entrance  of  the  two 
figures  in  travelling  cloaks,  white  with 
cliaise-dust.  They  faced  each  other,  hanO 
on  hilt. 

"  Gentleme.';,  let  me  intervene  !  Leave 
it  to  fighting  cocks  to  brawl  in  a  theatre 
greenroam  I "  The  good-natured  man 
pirouetted  round  the  threatening  elbows. 
■'Dear  sits,  I'm  a  peaceable  man;  never 
having  so  much  as  walked  through  Donny- 
block  Fair !  On  me  soul,  if  you  persist 
in  this  barbarous  behaviour,  I  must  run  for 
the  watch  !  " 

The  slighter  figure  turned  on  him. 

"This  fellow,  sir,  has  insulted  the 
Woffington  in  my  hearing.  1  am  about  to 
chastise  him  I " 

"More  power  to  your  elbow,  then!" 
cried    the    Irishman,    in    an    oblivion    <if 

Crewe  laughed  sneeringly. 

"Come,  sir,  if  the  Woifington's  your 
iniiamorala ,  I'll  let  you  see  her  once  more, 
since  the  Jade,  they  say,  plays  in  thu 
Couple  to-night  !  Meanwhile,  perhaps 
jour  pockmarked  friend  here  will  oblige 
me  with  the  length  of  your  sword,  unless 
you  think  the  little  barkers  would  make  a 
sweeter  job  of  it ! " 

The  "  cast  "  for  the  night  was  dropping 
in.  The  scrape  of  the  violins  in  the  or 
chestra  heralded  the  overture.  In  th; 
midst  of  the  involuntarily-silent  company, 
the  figure  confronting  Crewe  cast  aside  the 
cloak  with  its  deep  collar,  displaying  the 
handsome  form  of  Peg  Woffington  in  the 
blue  and  silver  of  Sit  Harry  Wildair. 


I'eg! 


Ily  the  Lor<i  Hat 


"  Damme,  the  Woffington  !  " 


The  remembrance  of  the  wager  madu 
not  a  month  ago  in  the  same  room,  set 
Goldsmith  a-laughing,  but  the  woman, 
facing  the  enraged  amazement  of  the  man 
who  had  made  a  boast  and  a  mock  of  her 
love,  was  absorbed  in  the  last  act  of  h« 
revenge. 

"  Take  your  choice  !  "  she  cried,  coolly. 
"'Tis  a  good  house  !  Down  on  your  knees 
and  beg  pardon  of  the  woman  je  thought 
lo  fool,  or  "^the  black  eyes  blazed  into 
storm — ■"  rat  me  if  1  don't  go  before  the 
curtain  with  the  story  of  "The  httomtanl 
Couple  "  or  the  Flouting  of  Captain  Crewe 
by  the  Country  Miss!" 

An  oalh  burst  from  Captain  Crewe. 
The  woman  turned  her  scornful  face  over 
her  shoulder. 

"  For  the  last  time,  sir — which  shall  ii 
be  ?  " 

The  man  wavered  ashen-grey.  The 
Woffington  had  taken  the  first  step  toward* 
ihe  wings,  when,  with  a  deeper  curse,  he 
dropped  on  his  knees,  stammering  out 
words  inierlarded  with  blasphemies.  As 
he  ceased,  Peg  swung  contemptuously  from 
him- 

''  I've  won  me  wager.  Dr.  Goldsmith  !  " 

"Faith,  I'm  fairly  /,ad I"  cried  Gold- 
smith later,  to  the  triumphant  actress  ov;r 
a  supper  of  pea-chicks  at  the  Bedford 
Head.  "  Peg,  me  dear,  your  escapade  to 
the  country  will  yet  stand  gossip  to  the 
b.iniling  that's  ready,  Hke  Minerva,  to 
spring  from  me  head  this  minute — with 
your  storming  the  old  manorhouse  for  a 
first  act  !  Ton  my  soul,  Mrs.  Woffington, 
'tis  a  centipede  and  not  a  comedy  I'll  have 
to  create,  if  it's  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
strange  houses  half  as  successfully  as  you 
ir>  your  siege  of  Belinda  !  " 


A   FORGOTTEN    HIGHWAY 


By  H.  ].  FOLEY 


HALFWAY  up  the  southern  slope  of  a 
great  Surrey  chalk  down,  just  above 
the  line  where  the  plough  ceases  and  the 
immemorial  crisp  turf  begins,  one  comes 
suddenly  upon  an  odd  little  by-road, 
hitherto  completely  hidden  by  big  yew 
trees  and  straggling  hedge  growths.  For 
a  considerable  distance  it  runs  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  fir  plantation  that  covers  this 
portion  of  the  North  Downs  to  the  very 
top.  The  little  roadway  is  in  fair  condi- 
tion;  its  surface,  where  it  skirts  the  wood- 
land, a  dull,  rusty  red  from  the  generations 
of  fir  needles  that  have  mingled  with  the 
soil.  Vou  may  traverse  it  beyond  the 
wood  for  a  mile  or  more;  yet,  although 
its  width  and  firmness  are  both  sufficient 
for  traffic,  you  find  no  trace  (jf  wheels. 
Probably  an  occasional  limber-wain  is  the 
only  vehicle  it  ever  knows. 

Apparently  the  little  road  leads 
nowhere.  You  follow  it  in  one  direction 
and  it  brings  you  to  an  imj)asse;  in  the 
other,  and  there  is  a  break  caused  by  huge 
cuttings  in  the  face  of  the  chalk.  Hut 
further  olT,  a  little  higher  up  the  hill  side, 
an  irregular  line  of  dark  yews  tells  where 
it  still  continues.  Persevere  in  either 
direction,  and  sooner  or  later  you  are  once 
more  upon  the  track.  And  all  the  while 
you  get  wide  views  over  the  Weald 
stretching  away  beneath  you  eastward  and 
westward,  dim  and  blue ;  or  you  look 
across  it  until  it  fades  into  the  distant  hori- 
zon, or  mingles  imperceptibly  with  that 
sinuous  curve  of  the  South  Downs,  softly 
pencilled  against  the  sky  five  and  twenty 
miles  off. 

What  is  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this 
strange  little  by-road,  pursuing  its  silent 
way  along  a  southern  hillside.  a])art  from 
the  life  and  bustle  of  town  or  village  below 
it?  You  may  trace  it  across  three  or  four 
counties,  always  clinging  to  the  side  of 
these  same  chalk  hills.  Porticjns  of  it 
indeed  are  lost,  and  have  whollv  dis- 
appeared;  yet  whenever  you  c^)me  upon 
the  road  again  it  is  always  about  the  same 
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width;  always  deserted,  always  more  or 
less  marked  out  by  its  sombre  line  of 
attendant  vews. 

If  there  is  force  in  the  axiom,  "  Once  a 
highway  always  a  highway,"  then  is  this 
forgotten,  half -hidden  track  as  much  the 
highway  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Edward  VIL  as  are  the  modem  Ports- 
mouth, Brighton,  and  Dover  roads  that 
cross  it  at  different  points  of  its  long  career. 
For  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  road 
can  be  traced  back  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Our  Celtic  forefathers 
used  it  long  before  Roman  or  Saxon  had 
set  foot  in  Britain.  The  broad  Weald  be- 
low was  then  an  impassable  forest,  a  vast 
uninhabited  waste  stretching  from  the 
middle  of  Hampshire  to  the  sea  at 
PLastings  and  Sandgate.  In  those  far-off 
davs  a  road  from  West  to  Fast  became 
necessary,  and  to  cut  such  a  road  through 
that  dense  forest  tract  was  impossible. 
But  upon  the  southern  slope  of  these  North 
Downs  the  ancient  Celt  found  a  long  line 
of  level  ground.  The  task  of  converting 
this  into  a  road  was  slight;  possibly  the 
short  elastic  turf  rendered  a  road  unneces- 
sary. It  was  a  route,  characteristic  of  the 
indigenous  Celt.  No  artificial  paved  road 
such  as  the  Romans  made,  with  its  regular 
stations,  its  milestones,  and  facilities  for 
intercourse,  going  straight  to  its  goal  re- 
gardless of  hill  or  obstacle;  but  an  infor- 
mal, natural  trackway,  under  cover  of  steep 
banks  and  hillsides,  winding  irresolutely 
with  each  curve  of  the  long  flank  of  chalk 
down. 

The  range  of  chalk  hills  of  which  these 
Downs  form  a  part,  extend  across  southern 
England.  From  Shakespeare's  Cliff  and 
the  Forelands  they  traverse  Kent,  Surrey, 
Hants,  and  Wilts  in  an  irregular  but  un- 
broken line,  till  one  portion  joins  the  oolite 
hills  around  Frome,  in  Somerset,  and  .so 
pas.ses  by  the  Mendips  to  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel ;  the  S'luthern  |)ortlon  going  through 
Dorset  till  it  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Axe, 
in  Devv)n.     For  the  most  part  they  are  still 
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wild,  unenclosed,  broad  downs,  a>vercd 
with  scanty  herbage.  But  what  is  more  to 
our  present  pur|Mise.  ihey  present  number- 
less memorials  of  man  in  the  Neolithic,  oi 
later  stone,  age  ;  proving  that  from  earliest 
times  these  high  bare  tablelands  have 
marked  the  chief  line  and  territory  of 
human  habitation,  above  the  forest  and 
the  wild  be.ist.  It  is  here  the  mighty 
temples  of  Avebury  and  Stonehenge  have 
been  left  to  evoke  our  wonder.  From  the 
Neolithic  remains,  along  the  River  Axe, 
from  Cony  Castle  in  Dorset,  and  the  in- 
[lumerablc  burro-.vs   with   which  the  hill- 


The  best  explanation  is  that  here  we 
have  the  identical  route  of  commerce  from 
the  Cornish  tin  mines  to  the  Rutupine  port 
on  the  Kentish  coast.  Both  tin  and  lead 
were  regarded  as  abundant  in  Britain  lung 
before  the  Roman  invasion.  Although  the 
evidence  is  slight,  it  is  probable  thai  the 
Phoenicians  sailed  to  Britain  and  trafficked 
with  the  natives.  Tin  was  then  the 
piedous  metal  of  the  East.  Three 
thousand  years  ago  bronze  (a  compound  of 
nine  parts  copper  and  one  part  tin)  was  in 
great  request  among  the  most  civilised 
races.     The   Homeric  heroes  fought  with 
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crests  of  Wilts  are  studded,  to  the  famous 
Cromlech  of  Kits  Coiiy  and  the  cemetery 
of  the  Countk-si  Siout-s  which  extended 
for  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Medway, 
wc  m.iy  trace  right  along  these  Downs  the 
mounds  which  sheltered  their  dead.  In 
these  burrows  immense  quantities  of  stone 
in^plements  have  been  found. 

But  to  return  to  our  little  roadway. 
Why  did  the  ancient  Celt  find  such  a  road 
necessary,  and  why,  instead  of  falling  into 
disuse,  or  being  relegated  to  loc:.l  needs, 
like  so  many  Dritish  tracks,  did  this  one 
ocntinue  a  regular  highway  of  traffic  for 
fifteen  centuries  or  more? 


weapons  of  bronie.  Statues  and  urns  were 
composed  of  it,  and  temples  adorned  with 
it.  The  great  pillars  and  the  bronze  orna- 
ments for  Solomon's  temple  came  from 
the  Plitenician  Hiram.  Bronze  is  men- 
tioned again  and  again  in  our  version  of 
the  Bible  under  the  term  brass ;  what  we 
now  call  brass,  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper, 
being  then  unknown.  The  Phcenicians 
had  copper  at  Sarepla ;  and  it  paid  them 
liandsomelv  to  fetch  the  tin  from  distant 
lands. 

In  the  fifth  century  B.C.  this  tin  trade 
with  Britain  ivas  undoubtedly  carried  on 
by    Carthaginian    traders,  and   the  secret 
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source  of  their  supply  jealously  giiardtd 
But  we  have  better  evidence  of  the  inter- 
course between  Britain  nnd  the  Phocian 
Greeks  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
fourth  century  b.c.  Pytheas,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  of  Massilia  (Marseilles), 
was  commissioned  by  Greek  metchanls  to 
visit  Britain  and  learn  something  of  the 
tin  trade.  He  is  the  oldest  writer  who 
deals    with    Northern    Europe,    and   geo- 


tin  was  carried  from  Cornwall  to  a  distant 
island.  We  gather  from  a  somewhat 
misty  passage  that  this  island  was  about 
a  week's  voyage  from  where  the  tin 
was  dug. 

Now  Pytheas,  although  he  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  journey,  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  in  the  West  of 
England.  We  know  that  he  sailed  from 
Ushant  to  Cantion,    usually  identified  as 


graphers  after  him 
Augustus  ciiniinuall 
from  his  works. 


up   to    l)ie    lime   of 


Urii 


sh    tin 


.lug 


.■.I    i 


Devon  and 
merchants  at  some  cimsiilerahlt  disiatice 
from  where  it  was  produi-ed.  All  authori- 
ties agree  as  to  this,  and  also  ihir  fan  [hat 
il  was  the  metal,  and  not  the  ore,  that  was 
carried.  Timjcus,  a  Greek  liisturian  and 
cuniempjrary  of  Pytheas,  states  that  the 


the  Xorih  Foreland.  Tliat  there,  or  in  the 
neinliUjurhiPijd.  hf  fcmnii  Gallic  merchants 
liartering  with  the  Hrilim?.  l!y  their 
iiiu-nns  ht  (i]n-ried  iiji  the  cummerce  in  tin 
which  ;iftfrivarils  became  regularly  eslab- 
li.'.hert  l)utWL-en  Britain  and  the  Mediier- 
ranran.  The  metal  purchased  from  the 
natives  was  taken  over  to  Gaul,  and  thence 
carrietl  ovirl.ind  on  ji.irk -horses  for  some 
thirty  days,  till  it  reached  the  wharves  at 
the   jimction   of  the   Rhone  and  Saone, 
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where  the  Greek  barges  were  moored 
awaiting  its  arrival. 

About  three  centuries  later,  Pusidonius, 
a  Greek  Stoic,  visited  Cornwall.  He  has 
left  a  graphic  account  of  the  inhabitants 
and  their  mode  of  smelting,  giving  us  the 
weight  and  shape  of  the  tin  blocks  pre- 
pared for  commercial  purposes.  He  tells 
us  it  was  made  into  slabs  like  knuckle 
bcnes,  and  carried  to  a  certain  island  called 
Ictis,  "in  front  of  Britain,"  there  to  be 
stored  before  it  was  shipped. 

The  evidence  for  identifying  tlie  isle  of 
Ictis  with  the  isle  of  Thanet  is  exceedingly 


Henry  VIII.  a  chronicle  cites  the  testimony 

ol  several  men  then  living  who  li.id  seen 
vessels  sail  at  high  tide  from  Richborough 
to  R  ecu  1  vet. 

The  confusion  caused  by  the  various 
conjectures  as  to  the  island  of  Iclis  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  now  exploded 
idea  that  the  Cassiterides  were  the  Scilly 
Isles.  The  theory  that  the  tin  was  shipped 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  wholly  unten- 
able. The  Isle  of  Wight,  (hough  at  one 
time  joined  to  the  mainland,  was  an  island 
long  before  Celt  or  Roman  reached  Britain. 
There  is  nu  evidence  that  it  possessed  any 
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strong.  In  the  three  hundred  years  since 
Timaeus  wrote,  the  channel  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland  had  already  partly 
filled  in;  for  Posidonius  describes  it  as  a 
peninsular  when  the  tide  has  ebbed,  and 
accessible  then  on  foot 
Bede,  writing  in  the  sevt 
speaks  of  a  ferry  between  Kent  and 
Thanet,  nearly  half  a  mite  across  at  high 
water.  On  old  maps  belonging  to  St. 
Augustine's  Abbey,  Canterbury,  a  broad 
itie&rn  is  shown.  Apparently  the  channel 
was  not  completely  silted  up  till  the 
risteenth  century ;    for    in    the    reign    of 


fit  harbour,  and  the  Solent  at  this  period 
was  not  dry  at  low  tide.  St.  Michael's 
mount  was  not  then  an  island,  nor  is  it 
far  enough  from  the  mines. 

Grant  th.it  Thanet  was  the  spot  where 
the  tin  was  stored,  and  much  becomes  clear 
(hat  is  else  obscure.  The  Rutupine  port 
is  close  by,  the  chief  port  of  departure  for 
the  Continent,  and  (he  spot  where  Pvtheas 
himself  crossed  to  Celtica  (Germany).  It 
was  here  that  in  all  probability  Cesar's 
second  expedition  l.inded.  The  broad  arm 
of  the  sea  between  Kent  and  Thanet  pro- 
vided an  excellent  harbour.     Kent,  which 
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has  preserved  its  name  from  the  days  of 
Pytheas,  was  pronounced  by  Csesar  lo  be 
the  mosl  civilised  of  all  Britain,  the  peojile 
diff-ring  litlle  in  manners  from  the  Gauls. 
This  was  owing  to  their  constant  inter- 
course with  the  Continent 

Again,  the  port  whence  Ihe  tin  was 
shipped,  would  be  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel.  It  was  across  that  strip  of 
cliS-bordered  blue  sea  that  Celt  and 
Britain,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  each 
passed  in  turn  to  lar.d  on  the  Kentish  shore. 
Csesar  made  his  passa{,'e  from  I'ortius 
Itius,  nor  far  from  Cape  Grisnez,  which, 


veyed  by  this  old  road.  The  British 
timber  logs,  furnished  to  Archimedes  for 
his  navy  at  Syracuse,  probably  passed  over 
it 

And  so  this  rude,  overgrown,  silent  road- 
way assumes  fresh  interest  for  us.  As 
we  watch  the  broad  shadows  of  the  yews 
fall  across  its  dull,  worn  surface,  we  realise 
that  we  are  gazing  upon  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  routes  of  early  British 
commerce.  A  highway  already  in  the  days, 
when  Alexander  the  Great  was  accomplish 
inp;  his  mighty  victories.  The  earliest 
British    coins    discovered    were    struck  in 
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according  to  Ptolemv,  was  kmnvn  as  tliu 
Ician  Promuntury.  'H,iv2  v.j  nui  here  a 
suggestion  for  ihe  n.-ime  of  iIr-  island? 
The  evidence  from  Cres.it  iiiziisL-If.  «ii..-n  he 
tells  us  the  tin  came  from  tiie  inland  jMris 
of  the  country  (Hell.  Gall.  v.  u)  .sui>i".ris 
the  theory.  The  fact  ili.ii  it  was  a  Inn;,' 
journey  from  Cornwall  lo  'rii.iint  is  iin 
objection,  for  this  coincides  with  ilir  ii.sii- 
mony  of  Timseus.  .And  it  juiist  be  I  urne 
in  mini!  that  besides  minerals,  other  pro- 
ducts of  ihe  country,  such  as  hiik's,  skins. 
slaves,  a  Celtic  breed  of  hunting  dui;,  and 
limber  were  dealt  in  by  the  Gallic  traders. 
Such  merchandise   must   have  been  con- 
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In  Britain  the  axe  has  ever  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  advancement  of 
civilisation.  While  those  were  formed  of 
stone,  they  were  easily  broken  or  blunted, 
and  Neolitliic  man  could  make  but  little 
impression  on  the  virgin  forests.  When, 
however,  bronze  replaced  stone  a  great 
change  was  wrought.  Man  was  enabled 
lo  master  the  forests.  Moreover,  the  new 
material  ensured  his  victory  over  enemies 
armed  with  the  older  weaiwns,  who  were 
thus  driven  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  memorials  of  the  bronze  age  founil 
along  the  track  are   not   only   far   more 


ments  in  process  of  casting  and  old  impli- 
ments  saved  to  be  recast  were  found,  all  in 
cavities  of  rock  or  underground.  The 
earliest  form  of  melal  implements  were  the 
hand  daggers  and  the  flat  axes,  or  Celts, 
fashioned  of  bronze  of  the  best  quality. 
Many  specimens  of  each  have  been  met 
with  near  the  route  in  Surrey. 

But  to  come  lo  later  days.  Throughout 
the  centuries  this  road  was  a  perpetual 
link  with  the  coast  and  the  isle  of  Thanet— 
Thanet  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Csesars 
was  guarded  by  the  great  fortresses  of, 
Kegulbiutn   and  Rutupiae — Thanet,  which 
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numerous,  but  prove  greater  wealth  and 
enterprise  than  all  the  rest  of  the  island. 
In  Wilts  alone  more  bronze  ornaments  have 
been  discovered  than  in  all  the  similar 
burial  places  in  North  England  and  Mid- 
lands put  togelher.  That  the  art  of 
fashioning  bronze  was  known  is  proved  by 
discoveries  of  bronze  hoards  representing 
th- tools  and  stcck-in-tradeof  bionzesmitbs. 
Let  us  lake  one  of  the  counties  through 
which  the  track  passes.  It  shall  be  Surrey, 
the  least  important  and  perhaps  least 
populated.  Nearly  all  the  chief  "  hoards  " 
have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
■Dote.     In  these  ancient  foundries  imple- 


wilnessed  the  first  landing  of  the  Saxon ; 
four  centuries  later,  of  the  Danes;  and  in 
the  interval  between,  the  landing  of  Augus- 
tine and  his  missionary  monks. 

When  Rome  extended  her  sway  to 
Britain  this  route  was  utilised,  and  the 
mineral  traffic  continued  by  its  means.  Tin 
was  still  the  most  valuable  exixirt,  to  which 
may  be  added  iron  from  Sussex  and  lead 
from  Somerset.  In  1783,  as  rejiorted  in 
the  "  Gentlemen's  Magazine."  a  pig  of  lead 
was  found  en  the  old  Roman  road  from 
Mendip  to  Winchester.  The  minute  in- 
scription upon  it  showed  its  date  lo  be 
A.D.  60.     Had  il  not  miscarried  it  would 
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have  passed  over  this  very  road.  In  1880 
a  pig  of  Mendip  lead  of  the  time  of  Nero 
was  discovered  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Sonune,  probably  from  a  Boulogne  vessel 
blown  out  of  her  course  and  wrecked. 

From  the  Rutupine  port  to  Gesoriacum 
(Boulogne)  was  the  main  route  to  the  Con- 
tinent for  travellers  and  goods.  The 
Rutupine  port  was  still  the  chief  entrance 
to  Britain.  From  it  the  Romans  carried 
their  trunk  road  to  Chester.  From  it  thev 
built  another  road  or  chain  of  roads 
leading  round  the  coast  by  Dover  and 
Lewis  to  Chichester,  Porchester,  and  Bit- 
terne.  But  this  old  wav  direct  westward 
by  the  Downs  they  left  in  measure  -  un- 
tottdred.  It  was  used  by  them  more  or 
less  as^'a  military  road,  and  for  a  consider- 
able distance  east  and  west  of  Winchester 
(the  Venta  Belgarum  of  the  Romans  and 
one  of  their  chief  stations)  they  converted 
the  track  into  a  Roman  road.  In  Somer- 
set the  softer  soil  was  covered  with  grades 
of  metal  and  became  "  The  Hardway," 
by  which  r^cirTie  it  is  still  known. 

Thtj  vast  forest  tract  between  this  and 
th^  south  coast  was  still  for  the  most  part 
one  unbrol^en  solitude  ;  and  the  apt  old 
Celtic  name,  "  Anlred,"  uninhabited,  be- 
came latinised  into  "  Anderida."  Only  one 
Roman  road  was  driven  through  it; 
"  Stane  Street,"  from  London  to  Chiches- 
ter, crossing  the  British  trackway  where  the 
River  Mole  makes  a  pass  in  the  Downs. 
Between  the  cliffs  of  Beachy  anrl  Hastings 
the  fortress  of  "  Anderida  "  (Pevensey)  was 
raised,  and  on  the  north  a  Roman  station 
was  probably  established  just  alx)ve  the 
trackway  at  Walton-on-the-Hill.  Chil- 
ham,  too,  in  Kent  upon  the  track,  where 
the  fiercest  struggle  with  the  Briton's  had 
taken  place,  became  a  Roman  camp.  As 
the  forest  alx)unded  in  red  deer,  hunting 
lodges  for  wealthy  Romans  doubtless 
sprang  up  beside  the  old  road.  Remains 
of  villas,  pavements,  cinerary  urns,  coins, 
and  jMJttery  have  l)een  fre'iuently  un- 
earthed ;  and  in  the  British  Mu.seum  are 
a  great  many  bronze  rings,  brocn^hes,  and 
other  ornaments  picked  up  in  the  neigh- 
b(?urhood. 

'  At  length  the  Roman  power  in  Britain 
waned  and  passed.  But  before  this 
Roman  and  Saxon  had  mingled  in  friendly 
alliance  among  the  fertile  fields  of  Thanet 


and  along  the  Kentish  coast.  The  Roman- 
British  fleet  was  manned  in  part  by  Saxon 
sailors.  Roman  and  Saxon  were  buried 
side  by  side  in  Thanet  cemeteries.  The 
Saxon,  by  degrees,  was  planting  colonies 
along  the  ajast.  Therefore  without  rely- 
ing too  much  on  the  tales  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  concerning  Hengist  and  Horsa 
and  their  landing  in  Thanet,  we  may  con- 
clude that,  when  the  imperial  legions  were 
finally  withdrawn,  Thanet  and  the  Rutu- 
pine port  fell  to  Saxon  possession.  Thus 
this  important  old  highway  lay  open  to 
them.  The  old  chroniclers  aver  that  in 
the  year  455  the  Saxon  invaders,  under 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  gave  battle  to  the 
Britons  at  Kgiesford  (Aylesford),  where 
the  track  crosses  the  Medwav.  There 
Horsa  fell,  and  Hengist  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Kent.  The  earliest  Saxon  king- 
doms were  Kent  and  South  Saxonv, 
through  which  the  road  ran.  It  le<l 
straight  to  Winchester,  where  afterwards 
the  Saxon  established  his  capital.  \o 
longer  used  to  convey  tin,  intercourse  was 
carried  on  by  its  means  between  Kent  and 
Wessex,  till,  by  degrees,  they  became  one 
kingdom. 

Four  centuries  go  by.  The  pngaii 
Saxons  have  long  become  Christian,  and 
the  land  is  a  prey  to  fresh  incursions  of 
heathen.  A  great  army  of  Danes  has  in- 
vaded Thanet,  has  sacked  Canterbury,  and 
passed  up  the  Thames  to  London,  where 
Bef>wulf,  King  of  Mercia,  has  been  de- 
feated and  put  to  flight.  Winchester  is 
the  only  citv  of  the  south  unsacked  :  its 
king,  Kthehvulf,  the  chief  Saxon  king,  left. 
Ethelbert,  his  sulK)r(linate,  is  guarding  the 
south  a)ast.  But  the  Danish  hosts  have 
turned  south  from  the  Thames,  and  are 
pouring  into  Surrey  flushed  with  victory. 
Ethelbert,  with  his  son,  Kthelbald,  a)mes 
up  the  Stane  Street  to  intercept  them.  He 
halts  where  the  Roman  road  emerges  from 
the  forest  on  its  northern  side,  not  far  from 
its  juncnion  with  the  old  Briti.sh  road. 
Thus  he  can  close  the  narrow  defile  of  the 
Stane  Street,  and  avail  himself  f)f  the 
British  roa<l  east  and  west. 

A  terribly  fierce  battle  follows,  resulting 
in  a  signal  victory  for  the  Saxons.  The 
defeat  becomes  a  rout,  and  the  Danes  are 
cut  to  pieces.  According  to  Asser,  "  then 
the  greater  part  of  the  heathen  host  were 
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destroyed,  so  that  we  never  heard  of  their 
being  so  defeated  either  before  or  since  in 
any  country  on  any  one  day."  Contem- 
porarv  references  on  the  Continent  to  the 
battle  show  how  striking  an  impression  the 
Saxon  victory  made.  'I'he  trndition  of  the 
gteal  slaughter  has  never  died  out  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Along  liiis  old  British  tin 
route  came  straggling  hosts  of  fugitives; 
and  we  have  the  tridilional  m;issacre  of  a 
body  of  Danes  near  Gatton  upon  the  mad 
itself. 

In  the  same  century   King  Alfred  made 
his  memorable  march    against  the   Danes 


Headbourne  Worthy,  a  Saxon  Wnerth,  bt 
queathed  by  Egbert  in  825,  to  Lenham  and 
Cliaring,  in  Kent;  the  latter  said  to  have 
been  given  by  Vortigern  to  the  British 
Church,  and  afterwards  bestmved  by 
Elhelbert  on  Augustine.  Kemsing  Church, 
a  few  yards  from  ihe  road  in  Kent,  is  dedi. 
cated  to  the  Saxon  princess  St.  Edith  ;  and 
a  list  of  churches  with  Saxon  foundations 
would  prove  a  long  one.  It  is  difiicult  to 
a.ssign  a  date  to  Guildford  Castle;  but 
Holm  Cn.stle,  on  the  "  Ridge  Road  "  (Rei 
gate),  and  Thurnham  were  undoubted 
Saxon   strongholds  on   the  way.     By  thi< 
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along  a  western  portion  of  this  same  road, 
passing  by  llchester  and  the  "  Hardway  " 
from  Athelney,  in  Somerset,  to  F.ddington, 
in  Wilts;  and  a  dozen  years  later  he  in- 
flicted a  severe  defeat  on  the  Danes  at 
Famham,  at  the  point  where  the  track 
enters  Surrey.  Guildford,  the  next  town 
it  totiches,  is  mentioned  in  King  Alfred's 
will.  Between  these  towns  it  passes  along 
the  Hf^'s  Back,  where  another  Alfred,  the 
son  of  Ethelred,  was  seized  and  made 
prisoner  by  Earl  Godwin  while  journeying 
to  Canute's  widow  at  Winchester. 

Many  Saxon  grants  to  the  Church  were 
Duule  of  plarei  on   the   old  road,   from 


time  Ihe  sea  had  receded  from  the  Rutu- 
pine  port.  Sandwich  had  taken  its  place, 
and  at  the  Conquest  had  become  Omnium 
Anglorum  foituum  famosiisimus. 

Another  three  and  a  half  centuries  after 
the  defe.it  of  (he  Danes,  and  the  royal 
grandson  of  the  Conqueror  passes  along 
this  same  road  towards  Canterbury,  to  do 
penanre  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  a 
DecVet.  The  first  of  Saxon  race  to  obtain 
the  primacy  under  the  Normans,  Becket 
held  the  national  sympathy  during  his  pro- 
longed struggle  against  the  royal  power. 
His  murder  intensified  the  popular  feeling, 
and  he  became  the  idolised  ma.il'j^  ol  'Ck* 
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nation  Englishmen  flocked  to  his  shrine, 
while  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  pil- 
grims wended  their  way  to  Canterbury. 
Fifty  years  later,  in  July,  1220,  Henry 
III.  (Henry  of  Winchester)  journeyed 
from  his  capital  by  this  road,  to  take  part 
in  the  stately  ceremonial  when  the  bones 
of  the  martvr  were  translated  from  his 
tomb  in  the  crypt  to  the  new  Cathedral 
shiine.  The  festival  lasted  a  fortnight; 
the  Canterbury  streets  flowed  with  wine ; 
and,  as  the  chronicler  reports,  that  never 
had  such  an  assemblage  of  people  been 
Feen  at  once  in  any  part  of  England,  we 
can  imagine  how  great  must  have  been  the 
traffic  along  this  now  silent  highway. 

Henceforward  for  another  three  cen- 
turies the  road  was  thronged  with  pilgrims 
gathered  from  all  ranks  of  society.  Not 
only  would  all  pilgrims  from  the  we.st  of 
England  make  use  of  this  road,  but  all 
the  wealthiest  foreign  pilgrims  landing  at 
Southampton  would  foilow  the  same  route, 
passing  through  Winchester,  and  visiting 
probably  the  shrine  of  St.  Swithin.  "the 
healing  saint,"  on  their  way.  Chaucer 
takes  his  pilgrims  along  the  Wat  ling  Street 
from  London  to  Canterbury,  and  shows  us 
knight  and  yeoman,  squire,  doctor,  and 
lawver,  miller  and  monk  and  nun,  wives 
of  B'^th  and  scholars  of  Oxford,  all  wend- 
ing their  way  in  comi)any,  beguiling  the 
tedium  of  the  journey  with  song  and  story, 
"  that  the  travail  and  weariness  of  the  wav 
might  be  lightly  and  merrily  borne  out.'' 
And  so  can  we  picture  them  here ;  a  motley 
crowd  with  bells  and  bagpipes,  minstrels 
and  buffoons,  treading  the  old  British  and 
Saxon  road  with  infinite  clatter  and  jest, 
talking  in  many  tongues,  gazing  over  the 
broad  English  landscape,  or  resting  at 
noon  under  these  same  yews,  whose  l)oughs 
must  have  shaded  the  path  centuries  be- 
fore the  first  pilgrim  pas.sed  along  it. 

For  the  yews  are  still  as  they  have  ever 
been,  a  feature  of  the  road.  Their  mas- 
sive boughs  cast  a  deep  checkered  shade, 
making  the  way  dim  and  shadowy,  like 
the  hoary  past  to  which  it  belongs.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, their  great  twisted  roots  interlace  and 
cover  the  ancient  banks,  which  are  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  old  highway. 
Why  and  when  these  yews  were  planted 
no  man  knows.     The  use  of  the  bow  alike 


in  the  chase  and  in  battle  was  practised  by 
Celt  and  Saxon;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  won  by  Norman 
archers,  that  England  excelled  every 
nation  in  archery.  It  was  English  bows 
that  brought  us  victory  at  Cressy,  Poictiers, 
and  Agincourt;  and  for  their  manufacture 
the  native  yew  was  preferred  to  all  other 
woods.  Its  value,  therefore,  was  great ; 
and  in  days  when  the  loss  of  a  kingdom 
might  depend  on  a  hundred  bows  of  yew, 
its  consumption  was  jealously  guarded,  and 
its  exportation  forbidden.  Only  one  bow 
in  four  might  be  made  of  yew,  and  no 
person  under  seventeen  years  of  age  was 
allowed  to  shoot  with  a  vew  lx)w. 
Possiblv,  therefore,  the.se  vews  were 
I)lanted  by  royal  command  along  the 
King's  highway,  and  were  under  Govern- 
ment protedion.  For  centuries  the  yew- 
was  the  foundation  of  the  national 
strength  ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  Stuarts 
an^hery  was  promoted  by  s])erial  legisla- 
tion. It  is  said  that  an  archer  of  Charles 
I.'s  reign  could  shoot  six  arrows  in  the 
time  it  ti^ok  to  charge  and  fire  a  musket ; 
S)  that  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  a 
company  of  archers  was  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  King. 

The  pilgrimages  came  to  an  end  in  1520. 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  all 
tide  of  travel  has  receded  from  the  road. 
In  parts  of  Kent  the  grass-grown  track 
seems  to  have  been  in  use  for  a  time ; 
perhaps  to  escape  the  tolls  on  the  ordinary 
highway.  But  in  Surrey  and  Hants  it  fell 
into  complete  disuse.  Vet,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  greater  part  of  the  way  can  still 
be  traced  without  much  difficulty.  West 
of  Winchester  the  route  is  marked  by  the 
Roman  roads. 

Of  the  three  routes  taken  by  the  pilgrims, 
this  was  the  longest,  as  it  was  the  most 
impr)rtant  and  the  most  frequented.  Trade 
and  devotion  went,  doubtless,  hand  in 
hand ;  for  at  least  two  important  annual 
fairs  w^ere  held  at  different  points  of  the 
rf'Ute.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  recog- 
nised methods  of  barter,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  wandering  pedlars  came  here  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  drove  a  thriving 
trade.  Sharp-tongued,  good-humoured 
rascals,  careless  of  the  morrow,  chanting 
the  merits  of  their  varied  wares,  with  quip 
and  jest  alike  for  high  and  low.  many  such 
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light-hearted  vagabonds  after  the  fashion 

of  Shakespeare's  Autolycus  would 

**  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a  ; 
A  merry  heart  goes  nil  the  day, 

Yonr  N\d  tires  in  a  mile-a." 

Apjurently  the  period  during  which  the 
pilgrims  traversed  this  road  was  the  period 
of  its  greatest  traffic,  the  memory  of  which 
has  barely  died  out.  At  all  events  the 
name  survives.  The  earlier  uses  of  this 
primeval  way  are  wholly  forgotten ;  and 
to-day,  by  ploughman  or  harvests-  in  the 
fields  beside,  as  upon  the  latest  hiaps  of 
tlie  ordnance  survev.  the  track  is  known  as 
the  "  Pilgrims  Way."  Ruined  chapels 
still  skirt  it,  local  names  derived  from  pil- 
grim associations  are  still  in  use.  The 
same  yew  trees  shade  it.  although  many 
ci  them  must  have  been  beside  the  way 
l)cfore  the  first  pilgrim  passed  along  it. 


Since  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Danes 
in  85  r  no  battle  has  disturbed  the  peace  of 
this  quiet  country-side  for  over  one 
thousand  years.  The  old  highway  leads 
its  lonely  course  by  quiet  down,  beside 
sleepy  woods,  and  over  wild  moorland. 
The  wood  anemones  and  the  wild 
hyacinths  deck  the  wayside  in  spring ;  the 
traveller's  joy  wreathes  its  silken  streamers 
each  succeeding  autumn.  As  the  oaks  are 
leafing  in  the  Weald  below,  the  greenfinch 
fits  her  mossy  cradle  into  the  branches 
of  those  same  yews,  the  ringdove  lays  her 
platform  of  twigs  on  one  of  their  broad 
fans,  and  guards  her  pure  white  eggs. 
And  later  in  the  year,  when  the  coral  yew- 
berries  are  ripe,  the  missel -thrushes  flock 
hither  for  their  annual  feast,  and  fight  and 
squabble  for  their  favourite  fare  through- 
out the  shortening  autumn  days. 


» »■ 


THE  CASTLE  MIRABEL 


(From  the  German  of  Max  Bicrbaum) 


By  H.  E.  FLECKER 


MY  Lord  Archbishop  Salzburg, 
He  was  a  proud,  proud  man. 
He  could  not  turn  his  eyes  away 
From  pretty  girls — Who  can? 
Their  chins  he  chucked  politely, 
(They  seemed  to  like  it  well). 
For  Venus  ruled — and  rightly — 
In  Castle   Mirabel — sing  hey  ! 

In  Castle  Mirabel. 


My  Lord  Archbishop  Salzburg; 

P  sorrow  to  befall  ! 
Has  left  his  Virgin-studies 

For  themes  dogmatical. 
They've  ordered  him  assignement 

Within  a  lonely  cell  : 
Far  better  were  confinement 

In  Castle   Mirabel — sing  hey  ! 

In  Castle  Mirabel. 


My  Lord  Archbishop  Salzburg, 

He  is  a  stern,  stern  man. 
He  used  to  bind  bad  heretics 
And  put  them  in  a  pan. 
He*d  leave  them  nicely  stewing, 

And  take  a  little  spell 
To  cool  his  thirst  for  wooing 

In  Castle  Mirabel — sing  hey  1 

In  Castle  Mirabel. 


My  Lord  Archbishop  Salzburg, 

For  Sin  you  must  atone ; 
A  great  Ecclesiastic 
Should  leave  the  girls  alone. 
For  laymen  is  such  pleasure — 

For  Heretics  as  well. 
Why,  I  myself  have  treasure 

In  Castle   Mirabel — sing  hey  ! 

In  Castle  MirabeK 
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By    EMIL    LOCH 

OUR  first  impression  .,f  ilie  fal.lc! 
of  Greece  wns  disliiu-lly  iiisa|v 
ing.  \Vc  had  arrivt-fi  .it  llic  PirnL'iis 
dark,  and  next  mornins  were  ,,-, 
collecting  luggage  I"  ilo  ninrc  tlKin  [ 
at  rhe  little  sunhnVed  tnwn  lhrinit;li 
we  ivere  to  enter  the  land  of  'nir  dn-a 
Conlrarv  tn  our  ex  pert  at  ions.  «e  li 
t!i(Kculty  with  the  Cu-.u.ms.  The  ]» 
lion  of  a  visiting  card  seemed  sitf 
evirience  that  we  were  not  adriici 
smuggling,  and  after  niiicli  Iwiwin 
either  side  we  were  free  to  pack  our 
into  a  cab  and  start  for  Athens. 


,      dried  -  i.p 
tumbledown 
nd    chuds   of 
dust    reiitinded  us  of  the 
suburbs  of  Cape  Town,  only 
tliere   the   riust    was   brown — 
lure  it  was  white.      It  co\ered  us 
from  head  to  fool,  and  by  the  lime 
HI?  re.ii-lied  our  hotel  we  kioked  as  if 
we  h.ld  taken  a  plunge  into  a  barrel  of 
Hour. 

The  p>rltr  canir  forward,  and  dusted  us 
with  a  fcai!i<^r  brush  as  if  we  Iiad  been 
china  figurts,      I   f.mn.i  aflLTWar.ls  ihat  Jl 


i  pa 


pcrs: 
from 


■luit;   I 


L  to  lie  in 

le    hnld, 


t  foi 


id. 


We 


;  brush,  !o  remove  the  dust 


ed  1 


.  onded. 


ehad 


Imgcr  long  over 
our  coffee  and  rolls,  so  afler  a  hasty  meal 
we  set  nui  ti>  fX])lorc  the  town  -and  ihere 
our  disapiininlir.ei 
II  was  very  .lif 
expected.  The  litter  ileadness  of  the  pla' 
stri;ck  us  with  astnnishmenl.  There  were 
so  few  people  about,  and.  except  for  an 
occasional  cab  or  carriage,  no  wheeled 
irafljc  in  (he  streets.  The  shops  all  close 
between  twelve  and  two  o'clock,  and  the 
only  thriving  profession    seemed    ihat  of 


Wc  estimated 
that  there  must  have  been  a  boy  to  every 
five  inhabitants,  but  tliej  never  seemed  (o 
want  for  customers. 

The  strings  of  wooden  beads  carried  1  \ 
th(-  men  puzzled  us  a  good  deal  at  first. 
They  were  of  all  colours  and  sizes,  some 
carved,  some  plain.  A  coachman  while 
waiting  for  his  master,  cabmen  while  wait- 
ing for  fares  (that  seldom  came),  idlers 
liiti';!  at  caf^s,  friends  slopping  to  talk  in 
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the  street, 
II 
Id    pull   out 
thtir     strings     and 
keep  ih^  beads  slipping 
through  their  fingers  while 
they  talked.     I  wns  told  it  was 
a  national  custom,  and  that  some- 
times in  the  Chamber  uf    Deputies  the 
click     of     the     beads      drowned       the 
\oice3  of  the  speakers.      The  pruprietor  of 


uur   hotel    1 

indulge  in  beads, 

have  some  emplcnment,  and  a  bunch    of 

keys  strung  on  a  chain  answered  the  pur- 


^ntleman   to 
lingers    must 


pose  just  a 


well. 


Water  was  terribly  scarce.  Once  I  saw 
one  of  the  boulevards  LcinK  watered  with 
a  proper  water-cart,  but  the  method  used 
for  the  streets  was  more  primitive — a  man 
ladled  water  from  a  pail  with  a  tin  mug, 
and  sprinkled  it  carefully  on  the  ground. 

Owing  to  this  want  of  water   there  is 
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very  little  foliage,  the  only  trees  that  seem 
to  flourish  being  orange  trees.  The  squares 
and  gardens  are  planted  with  them,  and 
the  air  was  heavy  from  the  scent.  Never 
had  we  seen  fruit  of  such  a  dazzling  hue. 
It  seemed  to  burn  among  the  glossy  green 
of  the  leaves,  and  with  the  deep  purple 
blue  of  the  sky  for  a  background,  might 
have  been  the  golden  fruit  of  some  fairy- 
tale, waiting  to  be  gathered  by  the  prince. 
It  was  amusing  to  sit  in  the  verandah  of 
the  hotel  and  watch  the  passers-by— the 
seller  of  sponges  ivith  one  gig.intic  sponge 
like  a  pointed  hat  upon  his  head,  and 
Others  of  all  sizes  in  a  basket  slung  rfiund 
his  neck;  ihen  the  priests,  in  long  black 
i  with  gold  cross,  and  high,  brimles,4 
black  cap,  which  the  terrible  glare 
must  render  very  trying,  even  v 
the  aid  of  the  umbrella  carried  b; 

II  and  used  by  few.   Presently 
a  boy  would  pass,  driving  a 
donkey     bowed     bet\ve< 
panniers  piled  high  with 
oranges:  ar ' 
try  woman   wearing 
the   gr  ace  f 
national  dresj 
(alas,     (hat 


so  few  !)  would  stop  to  bargain  for  ;he 
fruit,  assisted  by  a  soldier,  whose  long 
white  stockings,  and  low  shoes  with  huge 
rosettes  and  lurned-up  points,  gave  him, 
according  to  our  ideas,  a  most  unmilitary 
appearance. 

The  army  was  much  in  evidence,  every 
third  person  being  an  officer  ;  and,  noticing 
how  much  of  their  time  seemed  to  be 
passed  in  sauntering  up  and  down  the 
pavement  or  sitting  in  caf^s.  we  understood 
how  inevitable  had  been  the  disasters  of 
the  late  war. 


The 

horses     and 

mules     wore 

charms      against 

shape  of  necklat 

huge  glass  beads,  with 

stitched 

leather,     ornamented      with 

cowie  -  shells      and     tufts     of 

■jiuured    wool,     hanging     from 

A  string  of  blue  beads   round  the 
neck  of  a  white  donkey  was  highly  pic- 
turesque, especially  when  the  animal  wai 
ridden  by  a  countryman  in  sheepskin  coat 


[I-. 


<jf     iIk- 


Ijeratifif;    to  \ie  iililigi.'il    to    spenil 
muple  •■{  Jii.urs  in  a  rlit-niisls  s!ii>|i  ' 
tryiiiy;    lo    huy    "  Kt-atinj-'s     FoH.|-r 
"     -^-.i  t. 


Ihe  lusl.iiH-lla  uas  .1  .-.instJiU  s..iir.-,.  uf  titles.      Fnik-.t   in  ..;:r  efforts  t 

..11  ier   t..  Its,    fnr  lir,«-  -ii.t  il,e   iri..-ii   .-..n-  man    im.iurM.tivl.    1   ■.ri^■.!   ]..<y.\ 

ivii  I'l  teep  l!i^:m   sn  rltan  ?     \Vi-  nrvirr  liie  m-lin^;  was  1<hi  j;...iI,  l..r,  ! 

iw  one  that  iv.is  ilirtv,  :in'i  tti-  Tiilii-i  tliL-  were    re.ilh     Irving    t.i    lalili 


>  had  t 


those  v.liii 


animal  .. 

the   1...11' 


'i'h-i  lanpiiaf;i;  was  a  trial,  fur  neiiluT  i-t 
us  knew  (Ireek.  an<I  Freiirli  «as  ..nlv 
spot-,  n  in  a  fov  <if  the  liest  shqis.  It  was 
fortjiiate  the  lawn  was  s.<  small  tli.it  wc 
nevei  had  tu  ask  our  way.     Slill,   it  was 


vi;  werL 

kaunn  .!> 

^■.■^[..iir.  1l.: 

ve  iie.-^ 

■'.1  iin.l.  r  t 

oain.rni.ria 

a  uf  the  place  was  the 
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absence  uf  I)eggars  r.nil  the  scarcity  of 
tourists.  Coining  .is  we  dki  from  Italy, 
we  could  appreciate  the  pleasure  of 
walking  unmolested  by  crowds  of  wretched 
beings  who  used  their  defurmities  as 
appeals  to  your  purse. 

Also  it  was  delightful  to  be  able  to 
dream  among  the  ruins  in  peace,  without 
being  deafened  by  pages  of  B.iedeker  read 
aloud  in  every  tongue,  as  in  that  modern 
Tower  of  Babel,  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  or 
stumbling  upon  German  honevmcion 
couples  seated  on  the  fallen  jiillnrs  wiin 
their  arms  round  each  other's  waists,  as 
ill  the  Forunn, 


The  post-office  at  Athens  serves  many 
pur[X)Ses,  Letters  are  written  there,  and 
the  poorer  classes  bring  their  parcels  to  do 
up;  paper,  string,  and  sealing-wax  being 
provided  by  an  official,  and  the  whole 
charged  for  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
amount  used. 

But  to  write  of  Athens  and  not  to  speak 
of  the  Acropolis,  is  like  jjlaying  Hamlet 
and  omitting  the  Prince. 

And  yet,  what  can  I  s.iy  that  has  not 
been  said  a  thousand  limes  before? 

That  mass  of  red  ruck-  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  of  historv^hris  a  grandeur,  a 
Ijeauty,  iieculi.-irly  its  own.     In  the  Forum 


m:^' 


you   are  shut  in   by    houses   and   squalid 
streets^HDn     whichever     side      you     turn 
modern  civilization  thrusts  itself  upon  you 
n  the  Acropolis  you  are  lifted  far 
above  the  toil  and  bustle  of  our  twenticih 
century  world.      It  is  so  easy   there  to 
reconstruct  ihe    past.     The  hills,  the 
plains,  the  sea,  are  the  same  to-dny 
as   when    King    iEgeus   watcheH 
foi  the  sail  that  was  to  bring 
him  news  of  his  son's  success 
pr  death. 

The    delicate    heli. 
trope     shades      upon 
the  hills,  the  pali 
primrose  of    sea 
and  sky  after 
Ihe  sun  has 


.'  beautiful  now  than 
they  were  when  Pericles — first  of  Imperial 
statesmen — was  striving  to  consolidate  the 
power  of  GreecL-.  and  Phirlias  was  labour- 
ing at  the  sculptures  that  were  to  make  his 


Evening  after  evening  we  sat  on  the 
steps  of  the  Parthenon,  watching  the  violet 
shadows  gathering  and  deepening  upon 
nd  the  gorgeous   sunset 


isk.     If  only  the 
atides     would 
what  could  they 
?       Surely      on 
ght  nights  they   whis- 
o  each  other  of  the 
have  i 
century  slips  bv,  and  the 
fight    ;' 
are  furgotten,   white   they    remain. 
much    as    we    grew    to    love    the 
Acropolis,    its    true     significance    to    the 


Acropolis  KiH.-k    iijomol    up   j;rander   : 
more    imixising,    until    r:I    last    it   was    the 
dominating  feature  of  the  landscape. 

Then  we  realised  how  it  had  become 
the  centre  of  this  wimdi-rful  state;  the 
point  round  which  the  life  of  the  people 
ebbed  and  flowed,  from  the  time  when  it 
afforded  shelter  from  invasion,  to  the  days 
w  hen,  given  up  wholly  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  it  became  the  centre  of  all  the  beauty 
and  culture  of  the  .ige. 


TWO  MEN  IN  ONE  CITY 


By   BEATRICE    HERON-MAXWELL 


CHAPTER   L 

•*  Now,  there  were  two  men  in  one  city,  the 
one  rich,  and  the  other  |X)or." 

IT  was  close  upon  midnight,  and  London, 
the  heart  of  London,  where  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  meet  and  touch  in 
an  illuminated  radius  of  theatres,  music- 
halls,  and  restaurants,  was  keenly  and 
even  defiantly  alive.  An  hour  when  the 
difference  that  ocqurs  between  life  coupled 
with  the  possession  of  ready  money,  and 
existence  without  this  accessory,  is  most 
strikingly  contrasted  and  emphasised. 

This  thought  drifted  through  the  mind 
of  Holden  Lynn  as  he  stood  in  the  hall 
of  Prince's  Restaurant,  absently  looking 
through  the  glass  d(X)rs,  while  the  man 
who  had  just  helped  him  on  with  his  coat 
waited  respectfully  for  the  usual  tip. 

A  striking  figure  this  of  Holden  Lynn, 
though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  not  over- 
conscious  of  it ;  physical  and  mental 
strength  expressed  in  every  deliberate 
movement,  in  the  level  glance  of  eye,  in 
the  compression  of  full,  firm  lips.  There 
were  people — mostly  men — who  called 
him  handsome,  broadly  ;  but  a  woman's 
description  of  him  would  have  halted,  un- 
certain, short  of  that.  Squareness  of  fore- 
head accorded  ill  with  roundness  of  chin ; 
the  steadfast  calm  of  dark  hazel  eves  was 
contradicted  by  brows  that  knitted  into 
lines  of  perplexity  and  impatience,  and 
the  determined  lips  relented  only  at  the 
comers,  where  a  hint  of  upward  cleft 
showed  power  of  humour  even  if  tender- 
ness were  doubtful.  Dark  hair  and 
moustache  were  just  flecked  with  grey ; 
it  seemed  likely  that  when  the  white  pre- 
dominated Holden  would  be  at  his  best 
in  the  matter  of  looks,  a  touch  of  necessary 
refinement  coming  with  the  distinction  of 
years.  Long  limbs  and  good  shoulders 
aided  an  erect  carriage  of  the  head  and 
gave  a  slight  advantage  over  the  majority  ; 
an  inclination  to  stoutness  was  vigorously 
quelled  by  restraint  and  exercise  of  brain 
and  body. 


Some  ladies  passing  out  to  their  carriage 
smiled  and  stayed  to  speak ;  the  explana- 
tion of  a  gracious  lingering  following  in 
the  speech  of  the  elder  lady  as  they  drove 
away.  "  What  an  extraordinary  thing  it 
is  that  Mr.  Lynn  does  not  marry — so  rich, 
and  not  a  relation  in  the  world  to  leave 
it  to,  they  say." 

Roused  from  the  reverie  which  had 
claimed  him  since  the  departure  of  his  own 
guests  from  supper,  Holden  moved  towards 
the  door. 

"Anything  else,  sir?"  said  the  waiter. 

"  Another  night,"  Holden  answered  in 
reply  to  the  man's  unspoken  reminder. 
He  was  tired  of  giving  money  for  the  mere 
custom  of  doing  so  without  service  ren- 
dered or  required ;  and  the  sense  of  repul- 
sion, growing  on  him  during  the  evening, 
seemed  to  culminate  in  this  disturbance  of 
his  train  of  thought. 

An  acciuaintance  passing  out  beside  him 
linked  an  arm  in  his,  saying  gaily,  "  Going 
hill -wards,  of  course.'' 

"  Not  I  !  "  Holden  resented  this  second 
sucuestion  of  another  invalid  claim  as 
much  as  the  first. 

"  It's  a  good  night  at  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains," persisted  Sir  John  Price  ;  "  the  fair 
Vesuvia " 

"  May  go  to 1  beg  her  pardon.    But 

I  am  not  in  the  m(x)d  for  the  Alsatian  to- 
night." 

And  Sir  John  found  himself  companion- 
less  in  Piccadilly. 

Holden  had  hailed  a  hansom,  and 
directed  the  man  to  the  Reform  Club,  but 
two  minutes  later  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  put  his  stick  up  to  stop  at  the  corner. 

"  Here  you  are,"  he  said,  handing  the 
man  a  cigar.     "  I've  no  change." 

As  far  as  the  value  to  himself  went,  he 
would  as  soon  have  given  half-a-sovereign  ; 
but  the  dislike  to  an  exchange  of  money  at 
every  step,  caprice  as  it  was,  had  taken 
temporary  hold  of  him. 

The  cabman  thanked  him  cheerfully 
enough,  and  backed  to  the  signal  of  another 
fare.     He  knew  Lynn  by  sight,  and  had 
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soliloquised 


le  good  of  money  ? "  he 
"  After  bu>ing  everjthing 
;r\thirg  \ou  do  not 
Hint  It  bins  >0u 
boredom  whether 
you  IV  ill  or  no 
\et  if  I  had  m^ 
choice  at  this 
moment  T  would 
not  be  -1  poor 
imn  knouing  as 
I  know  theadian 
tafjCii  of  neihh 
but  if  I  were  poor 
b\  an  accident  of 
1  ate  I  would 
never  n  ish  not 
consent  to  be  rich 
agiin 

In  this  difficult 
f  rime  of  mind  he 
continued  whde 
his  steps  carried 
him  on  past  Char 
ing  Cross  through 
the  Strand  and 
fnill)  down  Wei 
linf,ion  Street  to 
uards  W  iterloo 

The  bridj,e  wis 
vind  stteiu  and 
dreir\  he  felt 
the  chill  of  ruer 
ntnnsphere  ind 
turned  up  the  as- 
tr;ikan    a)ilar    of 

l.:inging    his  stick  over 

ind  putting    his    hands 

i^il  pockets. 

iiiliham  was  wailing  f"r 
■tub;  at  his  rooms  in 


f..nal)leense 


///iW/'/i;  m//  a  fih'( 


often  taken  halt  ,i 
shilling    drivf ;     t 


Waterloo  Place,   walked  on  moodily. 


night   as  this  no 

:  tn  wander  in  the 

his  restlese,  dis- 


(Iri 


niM 


neithL-rl'. 
ick  wards. 


Rl  ate  he 
.right  nor 
«>methiiig 

\sure  the 


k'ft.  . 
impelled  him  lo  go  iin  in  ( 
As  he  reafhed  the  la5 
sound  of  a  voice  attracted  him  tn  gl.ii 
what  seemed  tn  he  a  sodden  heap  of  rags 
that  lay  where  it  had  fallen  on  the  slone- 
[lavei'  Someone  bending  over  it  was 
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holding  out  a  silver  coin,  and  the  heap 
stirred  uneasily,  as  though  a  gesture  of 
rejection  followed  on  one  of  acceptance. 

"If  you  are  starving,  and  you  have  a 
chance  for  to-morrow  vou  will  take  it," 
said  a  steady,  masterful  voice.  **  I  am 
rot  hungry,  I  have  no  to-morrow,  and  it  is 
not  of  the  slightest  use  to  me." 

A  murmur  of  dissent  came,  though  a 
thin  hand  closed  upon  the  florin. 

"  Miserable  ?  Yes,  I  am  that,*'  the  voice 
replied,  "  but  two  shillings  won't  make  me 
a  shade  happier.  You  are  most  welcome 
to  them."  And  straightening  himself  up, 
the  speaker,  who  was  a  man,  and  young, 
strolled  on  to  the  other  end  of  the  bridge, 
not  giving  even  a  cursory  glance  at  H olden 
as  he  passed. 

"  A  gentleman,  undoubtedly,"  thought 
Holden ;  "  miserable,  and  with  no  to- 
morrow. A  man  to  whom  money  has  be- 
come a  dispensable  necessity,  as  it  has  to 


me. 


»j 


He  followed  the  man  slowly,  and 
presently  they  were  leaning  over  the  bridge 
a  few  yards  apart,  the  one  absorbed  in 
looking  at  the  other,  who  was  absorbed  in 
himself. 

The  impulse  to  speak  was  so  strong  in 
Holden  that  he  purposelv  delayed  giviiig 
way  to  it,  having  a  dislike  to  hasty  and 
unconsidered  action  even  in  matters  that 
appeared  trifling. 

At  last  he  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
happened  to  witness  an  act  of  kindness 
which  you  performed  just  now,  and  it  in- 
terested me  greatly.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  talk  to  you  if  I  may.  My  name  is 
Lynn — Holden   Lynn.'' 

The  wearv  eves  into  which  he  loriked 
detached  themselves  with  difficulty  from 
space,  and  dwelt  with  a  glance  devoid  of 
interest  on  him. 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I  am  afraid  you 
would  find  talking  to  me  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable,  and  that  it  would  only  w^aste 
your  time  and  patience.  I  am  a  person 
with  no  outlofik." 

"You  are  a  barrister?" 

The  clean-shaven  fare  suggested  a  legal 
career. 

"  I  am  a  journali.st ;  but  I  have  read  for 
the  Bar." 

**  Forgive  me,  but  you  spoke  to  that  poor 
woman  just  now  of  having  no  to-morrow. 


You  appeared  indifi^erent  to  the  value  of 
money.  It  is  an  attitude  that  I  can  well 
understand  anyone  adopting,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  an  unusual  one.  Circum- 
stances, probably  the  opposite  to  yours, 
have  brought  me  to  it,  and  I  feel  a  certain 
kinship  with  you  on  that  account.  You 
would  be  doing  another  kindness  by  dis- 
cussing it  with  me." 

He  saw  by  the  expression  on  the  man's 
face  that  the  suggestion  was  unwelcome, 
and  still  he  felt  strangely  persistent  about 
getting  his  way. 

"  It  can  make  very  little  difi^erence  to 
you,"  he  urged,  "  how  you  spend  the  next 
few  hours.  This  is  hardly  the  place  to 
talk,  or  even  to  think  comfortably.  If  you 
would  come  with  me  to  my  rooms " 

He  was  interruf)ted  by  a  word  of  dissent 
from  the  other,  but  he  would  take  no  re- 
fusal, and  after  a  moment  they  walked 
away  together. 

The  younger  man,  reluctant  as  he  evi- 
dently still  was  to  be  disturbed  from  his 
own  reflections,  was  courteous  enough  to 
put  them  aside,  and  Holden  found  further 
conversation  easy. 

Thev  drove  in  a  hansom  to  Berkeley 
Crescent,  and  Holden,  leading  the  way 
up  the  main  staircase  to  the  first  floor. 
opened  his  door  with  a  latch-key  and 
ushered  his  new  acquaintance  in. 

A  vnlet,  sleek  and  trim,  came  out  into 
the  hall  to  meet  them,  and  Holden  paused 
on  the  threshold  of  the  smoking-room  to 
give  a  brief  order.  "  Send  someone  to  the 
Reform  to  tell  Saunders  I  am  in,  and  he 
can  come  home.  And  bring  us  in  a  little 
supper — something    hot  and  light." 

Then  he  followed  his  guest  and  wheeled 
up  a  deep,  low  armchair  towards  the  fire 
for  him,  placing  the  spirit  table,  with  its 
Etna  and  smoking  accompaniments  be- 
tween them. 

"  A  drink  first,  and  then  we  can  talk," 
he  said. 

But,  deceived  by  the  previous  calm 
quiescence  of  the  young  journalist,  he  had 
not  antici[)ated  the  efTe^^t  of  this  sudden 
glow  of  heat  and  light  and  comfort  on 
physical  senses  already  overwrought  ;  the 
numb  torpor  that  had  come  from  flespair 
and  dulled  all  feeling  melted  before  a 
glimpse,  so  unlooked  for.  of  hope  and 
help,  and  even  as  Holden  finished  speak- 
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ing,  the  slight  figure  in  the  chair  swayed 
and  collapsed,  while  the  man's  eyelids 
drooped  and  closed,  purple  shadows 
gathering  round  them  and  the  colourless 
lips. 

"  Mv  God  !  "  exclaimed  Hoi  den.  He 
lecognised  in  a  flash  what  he  had  done ; 
this  man  whom  he  had  meant  to  entertain 
for  an  hour,  perhaps  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  and  then  pass  by,  had  ceased  to  be 
responsible  for  himself;  the  responsibility 
rested  with  his  host. 

The  unconsciousness  onlv  lasted  a  few 
seconds;  then  animation  flowed  back  into 
lips  and  eyes,  but  the  effort  to  move 
brought  a  return  of  faintness,  and  when 
Holden  felt  his  pulse,  its  feeble  hurried 
flutter  betrayed  excessive  weakness. 

"  You  had  better  go  for  a  doctor,  Flack," 
said  Holden  to  the  valet,  after  they  had 
vainly  tried  to  force  some  stimulant  be- 
tween the  set  teeth  of  the  man  in  the 
chair.     "  Bring  him  back  with  you." 

"  Who  shall  I  sav  it  is  for,  sir  ?  " 

"  Say  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  been 
taken  suddenly  ill  at  my  house.  Be 
quick." 

He  felt  a  touch  of  something  like  re- 
morse as  he  watched  the  face  that  in  its 
gray  stillness  simulated  death  so  well. 

If  he  had  not  interfered,  a  painless  sink- 
ing out  of  sight  might  have  come  to  this 
tired  bodv  and  soul  from  which  all  desire 
of  life  had  flown.  Had  he  done  well — 
or  most  unwisely? 

But  when  the  doctor  came  no  trace  of 
these  communings  showed  itself 

"We  will  carrv  him  to  a  bed,"  he  said 
after  an  instant's  scrutiny  of  the  quiet 
figure.  "  I  shall  want  to  make  a  thorough 
examination." 

"There  is  no  fire  in  the  spare  room," 
commented  Holden.  *'  He  must  go  into 
mine,  Flack.     Let  me  help  you.  Doctor." 

"  Has  he  been  complaining  of  any 
special  feelings  of  illness  lately?"  asked 
Doctor  Thorpe  quietly,  after  he  had 
listened  to  the  heart. 

"The  fact  is."  Holden  confessed.  "T 
know  nothing  at  all  about  him.  The  man 
was  a  stranger  to  me  half-an-hour  ago — 
is  still  for  that  matter.  I  met  him  by 
chance  in  the  street,  got  into  a^nversation 
with  him  and  invited  him  here  to  have  a 
chat     He  interested  me.    I  gathered  from 


something  I  overheard  that  he  was  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  he  told  me  himself  he  was  a 
journalist." 

"  Get  me  some  strong  beef  tea  and 
brandy  as  quickly  as  possible ;  he  is  in  a 
state  of  collapse.  I  am  afraid  there  will 
be  complications,  and  that  you  must  keep 
him  here  to-night  at  least.  Can  you 
manage   it?" 

"  My  rooms  are  at  your  command,"  an- 
swered Holden.  "  He  shall  leave  only  by 
your  orders." 

The  inevitable  had  come  as  he  thought ; 
the  gravity  of  the  doctor's  face  assured 
him  that  the  case  was  not  a  light  one,  and 
that  for  good  or  evil  this  man's  lot  was 
joined  to  his,  for  some  little  time  to  come. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  new  day  the  stupor 
into  which  the  patient  had  fallen  changed 
gradually  to  restless  stirrings  and  in- 
coherent mutterings ;  the  dim  heavy  eyes 
were  wide  and  bright  with  fever,  the  pale 
lips  empurpled,  the  listless  hands  busy 
plucking  at  the  coverlet. 

"  He  may  pull  through,"  Doctor  Thorpe 
said  dubiously  ;  "he  is  young,  he  has  been 
temjiorate,  he  has  a  gcx)d  constitution.  But 
it  will  be  touch  and  go.  There  has  been 
intf-'use  strain  of  mind  and  bodv  ;  and 
starvation  did  the  rest.  He  must  have  a 
nurse  night  and  da\.  By  the  way,  have 
you  made  any  inquiries  about  him?" 

"Not  I.  If  the  man  gets  well,  he  can 
tell  me  or  not.  as  he  likes,  who  he  is  and  so 
on.  If  he  does  not — well,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  the  (]uestion  then. 
P(X)r  chap  !  He  has  had  a  rough  time  of 
it  I  should  say." 

So  the  matter  of  identity  rested,  with 
all  other  vexed  fjuestions,  on  Holden 
alone ;  and  day  by  day  his  thoughts  centred 
themselves  more  closelv  on  the  room  where 

0 

a  man's  life  hung  in  the  balance,  the  other 
.scale  empty  of  everything  except  the 
obligation  imi)osed  on  his  neighbour  to  do 
his  duty  by  him. 

CHAPTER  TI. 

•* 'T was  only  striking  from  the  Calendar   .    .    . 
dead  yesterday." 

Oniar  Khayyam, 

THKN  you  are  real — you  exist," 
said  a  slow  weak  voice,  and  eyes, 
from  which  all  s|)eculation  had  gone, 
looked  blanklv  at  Holden. 
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-  That's  right,"  said  Hoi  den,  getting  up 
and  crossing  to  the  bedside.  "  I  am  glad 
tj  see  you  looking  so  much  better,  old 
chap." 

He  took  the  thin  listless  hand  and 
pressed  it  cordially. 

"  I  had  so  manv  odd  fancies  that  I 
grew  to  think  you  were  one  of  them,  and 
I  have  been  trying  to  puzzle  you  out.  Far 
away  in  a  sort  of  dream  I  seem  to  have 
met  vou — somewhere  out  in  the  cold — in  a 
street  down  by  the  river ;  and  beyond  that 
everything  is  blurred.     Where  am  I  ?  ' 

Holden  explained  a  little,  smo<Jthing 
facts  and  slurring  over  details. 

But  the  invalid  was  determined  to  sift 
the  matter,  and  bit  by  bit  it  had  to  be  told. 

"And  vou  took  me  in  and  did  for  me — 
not  even  knowing  who  I  was/' 

Holden  began  to  apologise. 

But  a  swift  nurse,  pleasant  and  peremp- 
tory, swooped  down  upf)n  them,  and  pre- 
scribed food  and  re.-.t  ;  these,  alternating 
with  sleep,  taking  up  several  ensuir.g  days. 
until  one  morning  the  patient  took  things 
into  his  own  hands,  dressed  without  as- 
sistance, and  strolled  into  the  smoking-room 
where  Holden  was  busy  with  his  corre- 
s[K)ndence. 

**  It  has  only  just  occurred  to  me."  he 
began,  "that  even  now  at  this  moment  you 
do  not  know  my  name.  It  is  Marcius 
Legh-Stant^n." 

"A  good  old  name."  said  Holden. 
smiling.  "Do  you  feel  up  to  smoking? 
I  think  you  would  like  these."  He  opened 
a  box  of  cigars  and,  after  handing  them, 
took  one  himself. 

They  smoked  in  silence  for  some 
minutes,  then  Holden  took  up  a  card  of 
invitation,  ran  his  eye  over  it,  and  tossing 
it  to  the  other,  said:  "  Wouhi  you  care  to 
coine  to  that  with  me?  I  was  on  the  [)oint 
of  refusing,  but,  after  all,  one  must  do 
something." 

It  was  an  At  Home  card,  the  name  in 
the  centre  quite  an  ordinary  one — Mrs. 
Warner.  Down  in  one  corner  was  "  French 
Comedies,"  and  in  the  other  "  Hungarian 
Band." 

"Don*t  sav  'Ves'  if  it  lx)res  voil  One 
can  leave  it  open  in  any  case." 

The  gravity  had  deepened  on  Marcius's 
face.  He  was  turning  the  card  between 
bis  finger  and  thumb. 


He  got  up,  laid  his  cigar  down,  and 
putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  came  up 
to  the  writing-table. 

"  I  want  to  have  the  whole  matter  out 
with  you,  Mr.  Lynn,"  he  said,  quietly, 
'*  You  ha\'e  put  me,  a  stranger,  under  an 
immense  obligation;  one  that  1  may  never 
be  able  to  return  in  any  way  except  in  the 
one  form  of  gratitude.  I  am  absolutely 
sensible  of  this ;  I  feel  that  no  gratitude 
could  be  too  great  for  you  to  expect  or  for 
me  to  exj)erience — yet,  I  contess  to  you 
candidly,  my  feelings  are  mixed. 

"  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  everything. 
My  name  was  about  all  my  ancestors  be- 
queathed to  me  ;  my  father  " — he  laughed 
bitterly — "might  as  well  be  with  his 
forefathers  for  all  the  good  he  is  to  me. 
Sooner  than  live  at  home,  giving  him  my 
manhovxl  and  inde[)en(lence  for  a  roof 
and  maintenance.  I  came  to  town  and  set 
up  for  myself.  Journalism  is  a  tricky 
trade.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  luck  in  it 
as  well  as  in  anything  else.  Luck  was 
with  me  at  first  and.  like  a  f(K)l,  I  lived 
beyond  my  means.  T(M)k  a  flat,  furnished 
it,  ran  up  a  lot  of  bills — it"s  a  common 
enough  story.  The  tide  turned,  the  paper 
I  did  most  of  my  work  for  smashed;  I 
had  a  long  hard  time,  and  came  down  to 
lodging  in  one  room.  Then  1  borrowed 
from  Davy  —and  he  closefl  on  me.  That 
night  I  met  you  1  had  just  got  a  small 
('he(|ue  my  first  for  three  weeks — from 
an  e\ening  rag.  I  paid  my  landlady  and 
one  or  two  things  1  owed,  and  found 
mvself  with  two  shillings.  You  know  the 
rest." 

"  Well,  what  are  vou  going  to 
do  ?  " 

"That  is  what  troubles  me.  In  the 
goodness  of  your  heart,  Mr.  Lynn,  you 
have  picked  up  my  load  just  when  I  had 
unl(K)sed  it  from  my  shoulders,  and  tied  it 
firmly  on  to  them  again." 

"  I  know.  It  was  a  mean  trick  for  Fate 
to  play  you.  Yet  I  cannot  be  sorry  that  I 
was  its  instrument.  But  the  thing  is  done. 
Shall  you  go  to  your  people?'' 

"  Never.  I  wrote  a  letter  of  good-bye 
to  them  that  day.  saying  I  was  going  to 
try  my  fortune  in  new  pastures  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  They  think  I  have 
gone  East  by  this  time.  They  won't 
trouble  themselves  about  me." 
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"  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  possible. 
Surely  they  will  make  some  effort  to  trace 
you  after  a  time.     Your  mother " 

"  My  mother  will  yield  to  my  father's 
wishes,"  said  Marcius,  with  conviction. 
"  My  sisters  have  their  own  difficulties  to 
contend  with — their  own  affairs  to  look 
after.  They  have  a  hard  time  of  it  at 
home." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  then 
Marcius  resumed : 

"  I  am  practically  dead,  and  have  been 
so  for  weeks.  It  would  be  idle  for  me 
in  my  present  state  to  talk  of  indemnifying 
you  for  all  that  my  long  illness  has 
brought  upon  you.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  count  it  as  a  gift  to  thank  you  for,  until 
the  time — if  it  should  come — when  1  can 
ask  you  to  be  still  more  generous  to  me, 
and  to  let  me  take  it  as  a  loan.  But  it  is 
the  present — not  the  future — that  troubles 
me." 

"  Whv  so  ?  " 

"  Because  now  that  I  have  the  use  of  my 
brain  and  limbs  again,  every  moment  that 
I  stay  here  is  trespassing  on  your  kindness. 
I  must  think  of  something  to  do,  and  do 
it  quickly." 

He  turned,  and  walking  to  a  chair, 
dropped  into  it.  The  effort  of  speaking 
and  of  facing  in  plain  words  his  anoma- 
lous position  had  been  difficult  enough  to 
show  him  how  much  weakness  still  clung 
to  him. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Holden,  standing  up 
and  putting  all  the  force  of  his  strong  will 
into  his  speech,  "  if  I  have  any  claim  on 
your  gratitude — which  is,  I  confess,  doubt- 
ful— I  ask  you  to  put  aside  your  own 
wishes  and  consult  mine  only  in  the  matter. 
At  the  moment  that  I  met  you  I  was 
drifting  to  the  same  conclusion  that  you 
Lad  come  to.        I   felt    that    monev — the 
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existence  of  monev  in  the  world — made 
the  world  unendurable.  You  have  taught 
me  a  lesson  about  it.  You  have  started 
some  new  ideas  which  I  am  anxious  to 
follow  out — to  prove  or  disprove. 

**  I  was  ionelv,  discontented,  self -ah- 
sorbed.  You  have  pulled  me  out  of  all 
three  pitfalls.  I  quite  understand  your 
desire  to  leave  me  at  once,  and  to  struggle 
on  somehow — anyhow — rather  than  be  de- 
pendent, now  that  you  are  incurring  what 
you   believe   to   be    an    obligation,    con- 


sciously. You  have  done  me  a  good  turn, 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  I  have  been 
doing  you  one,  we  are  quits.  But  since 
Chance  has  brought  us  together  in  this 
fashion,  let  us  remain  in  the  groove  where 
it  has  placed  us — for  the  present,  at  all 
events.  I  ask  it  as  a  favour.  At  the 
moment  you  are  without  home-ties  and 
the  means  for  making  them ;  I  have  a 
superfluity  of  such  means.  Let  me  have 
the  luxury  of  feeling  for  once  that  money 
is  procuring  for  me,  indirectly,  a  thing 
that  money  Ci*nnot  buy — the  disinterested 
friendship  and  companionship  of  a  man 
\\  ho  wants  no  favours  from  me,  who  would 
prefer  to  be  apart  from  me,  and  who  yields 
for  the  sake  of  giving  me  pleasure  and 
marking  his  sense  of  my  goodwill  towards 
Irm.  Stay  " — he  put  out  one  hand  to  im- 
pose silence,  for  Marcius  had  made  more 
than  one  attempt  to  interrupt  him — "let 
me  have  mv  sav  out.  I  will  never  bore 
you  so  much  again.  You  can  go  in  and 
out  as  you  like ;  you  can  arrange  to  take 
any  work  you  j) lease ;  you  can  share,  or 
absent  yourself  from,  my  social  engage- 
ments ;  you  can  borrow  from  me,  if  you 
will,  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  draw  from, 
for  your  current  expenses  until  you  are 
making  an  income  again.  And  in  doing 
all  this  you  will  be  conferring — not  ac- 
cepting— a  favour ;  you  will  be  granting  a 
recjuest — not  making    a  demand. 

"  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say. 
You  are  unaware,  I  can  see,  of  my  exact 
financial  position.  It  is  this;  I  have  a 
great  deal  too  much  money,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  could  give 
you  a  large  income  and  not  miss  it.  But 
vou  wouldn't  take  it,  and  to  those  who 
would,  1  wouldn't  give  it.  So  you  need 
have  no  scruples  on  that  score.  Is  it  '  Yes 
oi    '  No,'    Ma  renins?  " 

Marcius  hesitated  for  an  instant  only  ; 
then  his  answer  came  firm  and  clear. 

"Yes;   with  one  reservation." 

"Which  is ?" 

"  That  the  time  is  fixed — not  indefinite. 
Say  three  months." 

"  Make  it  six.  You  want  a  month's  rest 
still.  I  thought  we  would  run  down  to 
Brighton." 

"  Verv  well.  Six.  Then,  whether  I 
sink  or  swim,  I  go." 

"  Since  you  wish  it  so." 
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Marcius  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 
*'  1  thank  voii,  Mr.  Lvnn." 

"  My  name  is  Holden.''  He  met  the 
hand  with  his  and  chisped  it ;  then  re- 
leasing it,  said,  in  a  different  voice:  "  Will 
you  cx)me  to  Mrs.  Warner's,  or  don't  you 
feel  ui)  to  it  ?  " 

"  I'll  come  with  pleasure.  Perhaps  it 
will  give  me  a  few  ideas.  At  present  I 
am  like  a  half-drowned  man  whc  has  come 
tj  the  surface  and  can  see  nothing  but 
water.  I  shall  want  a  stimulant  to  make 
my  brain  work  again." 

"  You  might  easily  find  one  there.  It 
will  be  a  gathering  of  many  sets.  Mrs. 
Warner  aiiis  at  a  salon,  and  there  is  a 
certain  decorous  Bohemianism  about  her 
parties  that  has  its  charm.  You  rub 
shoulders  with  a  Secretary  of  State  one 
moment,  and  with  a  comic  actor  the  next. 
And  she  possesses  the  ha[)py  knack  of 
pulling  the  strings.     She  makes  her  lions 
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roar. 

"Are  there  others  in  the  family?" 

**Two  daughters  —  both  pretly  and 
clever.  And  a  young  lady  who  sta\s  with 
them." 

There  was  a  slight  alteration  in  his 
casual  tone  as  he  said  the  last  sentence. 
Marcius,  whose  sensitiveness  to  im- 
pressions was  heightened  rather  than 
deadened  bv  his  illness,  noticed  it  and  won- 
dered  what  it  meant. 

"  .A  companion  ?  "  he  enquired. 

"  No,  no.  Miss  Verinder  has  a 
sufficient  income  to  pay  her  way.  Shu  is. 
i  believe,  connected  with  the  Warners.  In 
any  case,  she^has  no  near  relatives,  and 
Mr.s.  Warner  chaperons  her." 

There  was  no  mistake  this  time.  Marcius 
knew  before  Lynn  had  finished  speaking 
that  Miss  Verinder's  name  held  some 
special  interest  fur  him,  though  whether 
pleasant  or  the  reverse  he  could  not  yet 
decide. 

CHAPTER  III. 

•*  .Shajjc**  of  all  ^orts  and  size**,  prcat  and  small 
That  HtocKl  a^onj.*-  the  floor,  and  by  the  wall, 
And  some  lo<|ua(i()us  vessels  were,  and  some 
Listened  perhaps,  but  never  talked  at  all  " 

NOW  that  the  die  was  cast  and  that 
life  and  dependence  were  to  be 
the  lot  of  Marcius,  instead  of  the  death, 
with   its  unchangeable  assertion  of  inde- 


I)endence,  that  he  had  coveted,  he  nad 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  it  with  a  light 
heart  and  see  if  he  in  his  turn  could  not 
cheat  l^'ate,  as  Fate  had  cheated  him. 

He  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  new- 
born babe  would  look  if  it  were  ca[;al)le  of 
remembering  the  ])revious  lite  through 
which  it  had  passed. 

And  the  man  who  had  caused  his  resur- 
rection watched  from  aloof,  more  inte- 
rested in  this  problem  that  was  another's, 
than  he  had  e\er  been  in  any  affecting 
himself. 

When  they  entered  Mrs.  Warner's  draw- 
ing-room together,  more  than  one  persf^n 
broke  off  in  their  conversation  to  greet 
Holden  Lynn,  and  to  gl.ince  with  casual 
enquiry  at  his  companion ;  and  their 
hostess,  advancing  from  the  inner  room 
with  cordial  welcome  in  eves  and  voice, 
made  a  perceptible  [)ause  after  Lynn's 
introduction,  as  though  for  he  explanation 
that  would  justify  the  new-comer's  unusual 
claim  to  interest. 

Lynn,  however,  \ourhsafed  nothing 
beyond  the  simple  formula:  "  i\ly  friend, 
Legh-Stanton."  And  after  a  lew  words 
on  current  topics  with  Mrs.  Warner,  and 
a  pleasant  remark  to  earh  of  her  daughters, 
went  his   way  t(j  the  room   bexond. 

Man^ius,  after  his  introduction,  was 
ctmicnt  to  stand  still,  looking  round  and 
enjoying  a  certain  sense  of  luxury  that  had 
been  stealing  o\er  him  since  he  had 
dressed  for  dinner  that  exening. 

The  suit  of  well -cut  clothes,  the 
possession  of  readv  monev  in  his  pocket, 
the  absence  of  strain  on  his  mind — for  it 
was  long  since  his  presence  at  an  enter- 
tainment had  not  meant  mental  storage  of 
notes,  to  be  woven  into  a  leport  before 
priming-hours  began  —  were  absolute 
physical  enjovments  to  him,  and  this 
feeling  of  well-being  was  expressed  in 
the  relaxed  curves  of  his  lips  and  the  glow 
of  contentment  and  anticipation  in  his 
eyes. 

The  world  is  a  pleasant  place,"  he  was 
saying  to  himself,  "  for  those  who  do  not 
have  to  wage  eternal  war  with  it.  I 
wo'ider  how  manv  of  these  smiling  people 
here  have  met  Despair  and  grasped  it  by 
the  hand,  as  I  have.  Let  me  study  their 
faces  and  see  if  I  can  guess." 

It    was    at   this  moment    that    someone 
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looking  in  from  the  doorway  of  an  adja- 
cent room  said  slowly :  "  Who  is  the 
distinguished  stranger  by  the  window? 
Do  you    know  ?  "' 

"  That  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  Holden 
Lynn  replied,  speaking  carefully,  as 
though  he  weighed  each  word  ;  "  Marcius 
Legh-Slanton.'' 

lie  did  not  look  at  his  questioner — his 
gaze  still  dwelt  on  Marcius,  but  he  was 
fuliv  aware  nevertheless  of  the  intentness 
of  regard  with  which  she  was  contem- 
phiting   his  "  friend." 

She  said  no  more  for  a  moment,  then 
softly:  "An  old  friend?''  and  her  eyes 
transferred  their  scrutiny  to  Holden. 

He  hehl  them  with  his — wonderful  eyes 
with  translucent  depths  of  grayness  that 
made  them  like  a  shimmering  sea  at  even- 
tide— and  .said   as  quietly:   "A  new  one." 

She  waited,  as  Mrs.  Warner  had  done, 
for  an   exj)lanation  ;   none   came. 

"May  I  know  him,  Mr.  Lynn?"  A 
request  from  Frances  Verinder  was  a 
command  to  the  few  men  who  could  claim 
anv  s(^rt  of   friendshij)  with  her. 

*'  Of  course." 

They  crossed  the  room  together  until 
thev  were  only  a  few  pares  from  Marcius; 
then  Miss  Verinder  sat  down  in  a  vacant 
chair,  and  Holden  went  on  alone. 

"  Miss  Verinder  asks  me  to  introduee 
you  to  her,"  he  said.     "  Will  you  come?  ' 

^Larcius  followed  him,  l)owed,  answered 
one  or  two  questions  and  ha/arded  a  few 
spontaneous  remarks,  finally  found  him- 
self walking  by  Miss  Verinder's  side  to 
see  a  picture  in  the  other  room..  And  all 
this  time  he  had  not  realised  that  anything 
unusual  was  happening  to  him. 

The  instinct  of  criticism  was  dormant  in 
him  as  he  listened  to  Miss  Verinder.  and 
he  was  even  unaware  that  the  conversation 
which  flowed  so  sm(X)thly  was  being  con- 
ducted entirely  by  her. 

If,  amongst  the  many  attributes  that 
Frances  possessed,  one  could  be  said  to 
predominate,  it  was  this  art  of  making 
other  people  be,  and  do,  their  best  ;  and 
Holden,    who   noticed    all    her    wavs    and 
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capacities,  had  long  ago  learnt  to  admire 
this  rare  quality  of  hers — this  power, 
magnetic  almost,  of  bringing  otn.r  pe<3ple's 
latent  possibilities  to  the  surface. 

But    for  the  time  being    Marcius    was 


simply  conscious  of  a  gradual  deepening 
of  contentment,  the  reason  for  which  he 
neither  sought  nur  found. 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  have  some  coffee?" 
said   Miss  Verinder  presently. 

He  offered  her  his  arm,  and  thev  walked 
away  together,  passing  Holden  on  the 
landing,  whither  he  had  drifted,  with  a 
touch  of  his  old  boredom  recurring  to  him. 

"Are  you  coming  down?"  Frances 
asked,  as  she  passed  him. 

He  smiled  and  assented;  but  as  they 
des.X'uded  the  s'airs  he  deliberately  studied 
them.  Outward  I V  thev  were  well  matched, 
but  whether  mental  equalled  physical  suit- 
ability in  people  of  such  different  experi- 
ence and  temi)erament  seemed  doubtful. 

"  Who  is  the  new  man  ?  "  said  a  voice 
in  Hoi  den's  ear.  He  recognised  't 
without  looking  at  the  speaker. 

"A  friend  of  mine,  called  Stanton — 
Legh  Stanton,"'  he  answered,  quietly. 

"  I  want  .some  refreshment,  and  I  am 
generally  considered  worth  looking  at." 

Holden  smiled  and  turned  his  eves  on 
her ;  Lady  Price  met  them  with  her  own 
provonative  ones. 

He  held  out  his  arm  ;  .she  took  it,  and 
they  followed  the  two  of  whom  they  had 
just  spoken. 

"  Is  it  a  year  or  a  month  since  I  saw 
vou  ? ''  Ladv   Price  said. 

"  Judging  by  sensation  or  by  ordinary 
computation  ?  " 

"  V'our  compliments  are  laborious,  Mr. 
Lynn  ;  we  won't  e I al Karate  this  one.  But 
y(^u  still  exist  it  apjiears,  and  I  am  still 
ai  home  to  mv  friends,  on  Sundav  even- 
ings.  and  out  to  exerNone  else  all  the  week 
round.      Will   you   bring    your  friend?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  What  is  he,  and  where  is  he  to  be 
found  ?  " 

"  At  present  he  is  staying  with  me,  while 
he  looks  round  for  something  To  do.  He 
has  onlv  just  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness." 

"  I  have  a  post  ready  for  him,  if  he 
would  take  it." 

Holden's  eyebrows  lifted;  Nuala  Price 
prided  herself  on  her  unexpectedness.  "  I 
want  a  secretary,"  she  went  on.  "  He 
kx'>ks  smart  enough — is  he  ?  " 

"What  would  his  duties  be?"  counter- 
questioned  Holden,  smiling. 


/A.t  enttren    !/■(.  I!  • 
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"  My  correspondence,"  she  replied, 
briefly. 

"  And  what  will  vou  do  with  vour  time, 
Lady  Price  P  " 

"Cultivate  my  mind  and  amuse  myself, 
Mr.  L\nn.  See!  vour  friend  is  free; 
J^' ranees  has  deserted  him  for  Colonel 
Ainstey.  Please  fetch  him  and  introduce 
him  to  me." 

Holden  obeyed  her,  mentally  comment- 
ing :  "  Frances  first,  and  now  Nuala 
Price  !     Marcius  is   getting  on." 

But,  keen  analyst  as  he  was  of  motive 
and  action,  cause  and  effect,  Holden  had 
not  gauged  correctly  the  character  of  their 
interest  in  his  friend — a  reversionary  one 
only,  for  which  he  was  himself  respon- 
sible. 

Marcius,  vaguely  aware  of  missing 
something  which  he  had  found  in  Miss 
Verinder,  w^as  yet  both  attracted  and 
flattered  bv  the  e\  ident  intention  of  Ladv 
Price  to  be  agreeable   to  him. 

This  dazzling  American,  (ItcsslmI  to  per- 
fection from  the  tip  of  the  jV-v. died  us- 
prey  in  her  hair,  to  the  heels  c)f  her  little 
golden  shoes,  with  her  curt  incisi\e  speech 
rendered  more  pipiant  by  the  hab\  ish 
curves  of  an  ex  juisite  mouih,  took  him 
by  storm.  His  old  life  had  brought  him 
no  similar  experience.  She  was  the  most 
brilliant  w(;man  in  the  room,  and  she  was 
devoting  herself  to  him;  in  half-an  hour 
thev  were  friends:  an  hour  later,  when 
she  left,  he  was  her  confidential  secretary, 
d'.ie  at  30,  Chesterfield  Gardens,  at  eleven 
o'clock   the   following  morning. 

He  told  Lvnn  of  it,  as  thev  drove 
home,  with  a  feeling  of  apology  ;  the  thing 
was  so  absurdly  sudden.  JUit  H(jlden 
ttxjk  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Lady  Price  is  an  exceptional  woman," 
he  remarked  :  "  she  h.isa  mind  and  knows 
how  to  make  it  up.  If  secretarial  work 
does  not  bore  vou,  the  plan  mav  work  well 
enraigh ;  you  will  meet  influential  ])eople 
at  her  hou.se,  and  it  may  pave  the  way  to 
something  good." 

Meanwhile  Lady  Price,  who  was 
smoking  a  cigarette  in  the  library,  when 
her  husband  returnerl  from  what  he  called 
"an  official  function,"  was  sa\ing  non- 
chalantly :  "  By  the  way.  John,  1  have 
set  up  a  secretary.  I  find  I  can't  get 
through  my  letters  single  handed." 


Sir  John  gave  her  an  alert  look.  "  What 
rotten  nonsense  !     Who  is  she  ?  " 

"A  Mr.  Legh-Stanton." 

"  A  man  !  Who  the  de\  il  is  Legh- 
Stanton  ?  " 

"  Hanged  if  I  know,  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  friend  of  Holden  Lynn's,  and 
is  my  private  secretary." 

Xuala  invariablv  matched  her  husbands 
form  of  speech ;  disrespect  to  a  woman 
was  as  great  a  lapse  of  good  taste  in  a 
man  as  strong  language  in  a  lady,  she 
argued,  and  her  method  of  cure  was  so  far 
successful  that  Sir  John  had  never  sworn 
at  her  a  second  time — in  public. 

He  fidgetted  for  a  moment  or  two; 
poured  out  a  drink,  lit  a  cigar,  finally 
threw   himself    into  an    armchair. 

"  Where  is  he  to  do  his  work?  "  he  said, 
with  studied  (juietness,  "and,  if  it  is  not 
impertinent,  may  I  ask  what  salary  you 
give  him  ?  " 

"  He  will  sit  in  my  boudoir  from  eleven 
tu  one  and  from  six  to  seven,  tho.se  being 
my  m!)st  lucid  intervals  for  dictation,  and 
1  conclude  three  hundred  a  vear  will  be  a 
fair  ejuivalent  for  his  time." 

Sir  John  repressed  the  word  that  rushed 
violently  to  his  lips,  and  took  refuge  in 
sarcasm. 

"  Xot  expensive,  as  hobbies  go ;  cheaper 
than    bridge  or    buck- jumpers." 

The  last  reference  recalling  a  little 
episode  in  which  a  horse,  ridden  against 
his  wish  by  Xuala,  had  nearly  killed  her 
and  fatally  injured  itself — a  matter  of  five 
hundred   guineas. 

She  had  risen  and  was  standing  by  the 
mantelpiece,  one  Sinall  foot  on  the 
fender. 

"  The  Omatonga  ^Hne,"  she  read  out, 
from  a  circular  thrust  into  the  mirror. 
"  Committee  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on 
the  twentieth  in.stant.  Are  vou  on  the 
board,  John?  " 

"  I   am  Chairman,"   he   said,  curtly. 

She  hummed  a  bar  of  a  popular  song, 
"  Algy  is  so  awfully  good  at  Algebra," 
moved  to  the  door,  and  went  slowly  up 
the  stairs,  the  gold  sequins  on  her  white 
satin  dra[)eries  catching  the  light,  and 
making  her  look  as  though  she  were 
clothed  in  the  money  that,  as  heiress  to 
"  Old  Bevan,"  of  Nevada  City,  she 
repre.seiUed. 
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Sir  Juhn  watched  her  moodily  until  she 
turned  the  corner. 

"  Something  up,"  he  murmured.  "  I 
wcnder  what  string  she  is  pulling  now. 
Holden  Lynn!  If  I  thought — but  he  is 
straight  enough." 

CHAPTKR  IV. 

•*  The  cost  of  a  tliin«^  is  the  amount  of  life 
which  is  reciuired  to  be  excluinged  for  it.' 

IN  spite  of  marked  dissimilarity,  these 
two,  Nuala  Price  and  Frances  Verin- 
had  been  friends  ever  since  Sir  John  re- 
turned  from  a  trip    to  America    with     a 
bride  worth  her  weight  in  dollars. 

Frances  liked  sincerity,  and  l\;und  it  to 
nn  unc(..mpnjmising  extent  in  Xuala  ;  Ladv 
Price  admired  strength  of  character,  and 
her  quick  wit  detected  it  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  Frances'  reposeful  manner;  so 
without  any  demonstration  of  mutual  ac- 
cord, they  were  often  together. 

And  after  the  installation  of  Marcius  at 
30,  Chesterfield  Gardens,  it  followed  that 
Nuala  sought  Frances  society  more  fre- 
quently even  than  before,  so  that  scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  a  meeting  between 
the  three. 

The  result  of  this  close  companionship 
was  crystallised  in  a  little  conversation 
that  tcx)k  pkit^e  one  morning. 

"  What  a  remarkable  effect  you  have  on 
people,"  Nuala  said  with  the  drawl  she 
always  assumed  when  she  was  reallv  inte- 
rtstecl.  "  My  secretary,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Stanton,  is  a  different  man  when  you  are 
here.  I  can  get  twice  the' amount  of  work 
out  of  him,  and  he  displays  originality. 
On  other  days  he  is  merely  a  hireling  per- 
forming his   duties   by  rule   of  three." 

Frances  lifted  grave  e\es  at  this;  eyes 
that  held  an  outs[)oken  'juestion  in  them. 

Perhaps  Nuala  read  the  (juestion,  for 
she  said,  lightly  :  "  What  cunning  hats  you 
manage  to  wear,  Frances  !  I  think  you 
are  about  the  only  Englishwoman  I  know 
who  can  choose  a  hat  for  herself.  It  is 
appalling  the  way  you  handicap  \  ourselves 
this  side  with  unbecoming  hearlgear.  If 
one  sees  anything  passable  one  feels  in- 
clined to  say  :  *  That's  a  pretty  hat  !  What 
a  pity  it  has  a  girl  in  it.'  ' 

Frances  took  no  notice  of  the  frivolous 
digression.     "  What  work  does  .Mr.   Stan- 
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ton  do  for  you  ?  "  she  asked.  "  1  suppose 
you  have  innumerable  ir.vilntions,  count- 
less  appeals  for  charity  and  patronage. 
Cut  anyone  could  answer  those;  a  short- 
hand typist  would  linish  the  thing  in  an 
hour.  Forgive  me,  Nuala — it  seems  rather 
waste  of  time  for  an  intellectual  man." 

"  Perhaps  I  felt  -a  desire  to  help  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  took  the  only  immediate  way 
of   doing   it." 

Frances  dropped  her  eyelids,  and 
mused.     "Is  Sir  John  away?"  she  asked. 

"  No ;  in  town ;  but  busy  with  affairs  of 
his  own." 

"  1  have  not  seen  him   for  ages." 

"He  (lines  here  sometimes";  Nuala's 
lips  were  smiling,  but  her  eyes  were  hard. 
"  If  1  hai)i)en  to  know  when  it  is  going  to 
occur,  1  will  ask  vou  to  meet  him, 
Frances." 

Frances  laughed.  "  I  wonder,"  she 
said,  "  I  wonder,  Nuala " 

"  You  wonder  why  two  i)eople  who  have 
only  been  married  eight  months  should 
lead  two  lives  instead  of  one,"  Lady  Price 
said,  hardily.  "John's  way  and  mine  are 
incompatible.      I  married  him  for  love." 

"Are  you  sure?"  said  Frances. 

"  As  sure  as  that  he  married  me  for — 
money." 

"Still,  I  think  that  )ou  would  play  fair 
in  any  game,  Nuala,  even  if  you  despised 
vour    opponent." 

"  1  should  take  means  to  win  the  game. 
If  my  adversary  cheated,  I  should  con- 
sider  it  a  game  of  cheating.  By  the  way. 
I  have  asked  Holden  Lynn  to  lunch  to- 
morrow. Vou  must  come,  Frances.  I 
think  I  shall  be  out  to  everyone  else,  and 
make  it  a  square  party.  May  I  be  inquisi- 
tive?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Frances,  "but  I  have 
no  information  to  impart.  What  do  you 
want  to  know  ?  " 

"  When  things  are  going  to  be  settled 
between   \ou  and  Mr.  Lvnn?" 

Frances'  face,  pale  usually,  was 
suffused  with  colour  instantly. 

"What    can    \c)u    mean?"    she    said. 

"Mr.   Lynn  is "     And  >he  broke  off 

in  confusion — a  rare  occurrence  with  her. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Nuala,  lightly,  "  we 
all  have  eyes,  and  I  am  not  the  only 
person  who  has  noticed  it.  But  if  I  am 
Indiscreetly  previous,  forgive  me " 
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That  was  all ;  with  Frances  Verinder's 
nature  it  was  enough. 

Holden  noticed  the  change  in  her,  felt 
that  he  had  foreseen  it,  and  known  the 
reason  for  it  ever  since  Mrs.  Warner's 
party. 

Nuala,  her  brilliance  softened  to  a 
chastened  persuasiveness,  deftly  manipu- 
lated the  partie  carree  into  a  couple  of 
tete-a-tetes ;  and  this  continued  e\en  after 
lunch,  over  coffee  and  cigarettes  in  the 
Turkish  room. 

Presently  Holden  rose  to  go;  Nuala 
rose  too. 

"  Would  you  think  it  very  ru(!c  of  me 
if  1  asked  you  two  to  entertain  eacli  other 
for  half-an-hour,"  she  said.  ''  Mr.  Lynn  has 
promised  to  give  me  advice  about  some- 
thing I  am  going  to  buy,  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  of  it.  I  shall  drive  straight 
there  now,"  she  continued  to  him,  "  and 
you  must  come  with  me." 

Under  any  other  circumstances  he 
would  have  said  No,  courteous! v  but 
firmly;  but  to  spoil  the  ciiance,  so  ob- 
viously arranged  by  Lady  Price,  for  these 
two  to  have  a  golden  hour  together  would 
have  been  impossible  to  him  because  of 
the  very  strength  of  his  feelings  about  it. 

Did  Nuala  know  this? 

As  soon  as  she  had  departed  with 
Holden,  Frances  suggested  a  walk,  and 
Marcius  gladly  assented,  for  this  evident 
intention  of  Lady  Price's  towards  them, 
embarrassed  him.  When  they  had 
reached  the  Park,  and  were  sitting  on  the 
grass  plot  opposite  Stanhope  Gate,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  in  need  of 
advice,  and  that  Frances  was  the  best 
person  in  the  world  to  give  it  to  him. 

But  how  to  ask  for  it? 

He  sat  there  looking  at  her  so  intently, 
as  he  considered  this  problem,  that  at  last 
she  became  aware  of  his  fixed  regard,  and 
met  it  full  with  her  own. 

What  she  saw  in  his  face  surprised  her, 
for  he  had  just  made  a  discovery,  and  it 
illuminated  everv  feature. 

**  How  is  it  I  have  taken  all  this  long 
time  to  find  out  that  you  are  beautiful — 
in  your  own  way ;  that  you  have  something 
more  than  beauty — fascination ;  that  you 
ar2  the  ideal  woman  ? "  Marcius  was 
asking  himself,  as  he  noticed  the  burnished 
waves  of  hair,  the  set  of  the  cameo-shaped 


head  on  its  white  pillar  of  neck,  the  sweet, 
grave  mouth,  and,  last  of  all,  the  wonder- 
ful eyes. 

And  her  steadfast  gaze  seemed  to 
answer  other  unspoken  questions  in  his 
heart. 

"  You  are  perplexed  ? "  she  said,  softly, 
leaning  a  little  nearer  to  him.  "  You  have 
come  to  a  cross  road  and  you  are  uncertain 
whether  to  go  on — along  an  unknown  path, 
or  to  turn  back." 

"All  that  is  true,"  he  admitted.  "If 
you  would  be  the  finger-post  and  tell  me 
the  wisest  course,  I  should  be  relieved 
from  a  very  pressing  anxiety." 

"  How  would  it  do  to  ask  Mr.  Lynn's 
advice?"  she   queried. 

"  I  think  not.  It  would  to  a  certain 
extent  betray  a  confidence.  In  asking 
yours   I    betray    nothing." 

She  meditated  for  a  moment. 

"  When  Lady  Price  appointed  you  as 
her  secretary,"  she  said  then,  resolutely, 
*•  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Lynn  guessed,  as  I  did, 
that  she  must  have  a  motive  that  did  not 
immediately  appear.  If — if  it  should 
presently  appear  to  you,  Mr.  Legh-Stan- 
ton,  that  this  motive,  excusable  and  just  as 
i:  may  seem  to  her,  is  not  one  thnt  ought 
to  influence  you,  you  would  feel,  I  suppose, 
no   hesitation   in  lesigning   your    post?" 

"  I  would  rather  resign  it  before  the 
motive  became  a  subject  of  discussion,  or 
even   a   sous-entendu  between  us." 

"Then  why  not  resign  at  once?  Re- 
member, we  are  speaking  now  in  an  im- 
personal way.  Nuala  Price  is  a  friend 
of  mine ;  she  is  an  employer  who  has 
shown  herself  a  friend  to  vou.  But  the 
question  we  are  debating  is  an  abstract  one 
for  you.     Why  not  resign  ?  " 

"  Because — Miss  Verinder,  have  you 
heard  my  story  from  Mr.  Lynn?" 

"  Never.  I  know  nothing  beyond  that 
you  and  he  are  friends." 

He  told  it  to  her.  From  beginning  to 
end  he  placed  the  whole  position  before 
her. 

"  Now  do  you  see,"  he  asked,  in  con- 
clusion, "why  independence  is  of  such 
vital  moment  to  me  ?  Do  you  understand 
that  my  resignation  might  seem  to  Holden 
merely  laziness  on  my  part,  or  a  capricious 
distaste  for  work,  that  I  was  gratifying  at 
his  expense.       With  the  cessation  of  my 
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salary  I  sliould  become — unless  I  found 
another  post  at  once — dependant  on  him 
again   for  everything." 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  she  answeied,  slowly.  A 
shadow  crossed  her  face ;  evidently  some 
painful  thought  had  come  t>  her;  but 
she  dismissed  it.  "  Surely  we  could  fin»l 
you  something  else  to  do  between 
us." 

"After  all,  I  could  emigrate;  try  my 
luck  in  the  Colonies,  where  it  would  be 
sink  or  swim." 

"  Oh,  no."  The  words  escaped  her  in- 
voluntarily ;  she  flushed  as  she  realised 
their   apparent  meaning. 

He  leant  forward  quickly.  "  Vou  would 
care?"  he  asked.  "Vou  would  mind 
whether  I    failed  or  succeeded  ?  " 

She  was  silent ;  a  shimmer  came  into  her 
eyes — was  it  tears  or  happiness? 

"  Frances,"  he  went  on,  "  it  is  in  your 
hands  entirely — mv  sua^ess  or  failure. 
With  you  to  guide  me,  with  \ou  to  work 
for,  I   should   make  mv    wav    an v where — 

^  tf  ^ 

anvhow  :   without   vou    I    mav    drift.        I 
*  '  *  ^ 

have  no  right  to  say  it,  as  you  know  ;  n 
penniless  man,  living  on  ancjther's  bounty, 
with  no  means,  no  prospects,  no  past — 
nothing  but  an  uncertain  future.  But  if 
you  would  give  me  the  faintest  hope,  if 
you  would  even  let  me  trv  to  make  mvself 
worthv  of  vou " 

She  made  a  little  gesture  of  silence  to 
hini. 

"  Hush."  she  said,  "  you  are  that 
already.  I  should  not  dream  of  taking 
all  your  work,  your  struggle,  the  uphill 
part  of  your  life,  and  giving  you  in 
return  only  the  hope  that  if  you  reached 
the  top  I  would  accept  them.  That  would 
not  be  fair." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

*  that   I   may    dare   to  hope     from    this 

moment — that  even  as  I  am  you  give  me  1 

chance  ?     Frances,  it  is  too  good  to  be  true. 

Tell  me — tell  me  what  you  mean." 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  instant.  It 
was  a  look  resembling  the  one  which 
Hoi  den  had  wondered  at  on  that  first 
evening,  but  there  was  something  missing 
ir  it,  nevertheless.  She  sighed  softly  ;  to 
one  who  had  known  her  well  enough,  the 
sigh  would  have  expressed,  above  all, 
renunciation  and  farewell. 


But  her  words  were  the  exact  opposite 
of  these. 

"  I  am  content  with  \()ur  future, 
Marcius.     I  ask  nothing  more." 

"  And  you  will  try  to  care  for  me?  "  he 
asked,   wonderingly. 

"  1  care  for  you  already,"  she  murmured. 

He  could  scarcely  speak ;  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  bewilderment  of  this 
gift  of  hers;  the  gift  of  herself  in  return 
for  such  an  inadequate  offering  on  his 
part. 

He  felt  almost  as  if  he  had  been  cheat- 
ing her ;  as  if  he  had  not  represented 
sufficiently  his  poverty,  his  present  in- 
significance. 

But  she  reassured  him ;  the  power  she 
possessed  of  giving  self-confidence  to 
others  was  never  more  skilfully  wielded 
than  now  when  the  man  whom  she  had 
accepted  as  her  future  husband  was  too 
difjident  to  believe  in  his  good  fortune. 

Gradually  as  they  talked,  a  golden  vista 
seemed  t(;  open  to  him  in  which,  crowned 
by  the  success  which  his  own  efforts  and 
talents  had  arhie\e(l,  he  should  justify 
Frances'  faith  in  him,  and  demonstrate  his 
right  to  her  love  and  honour. 

Mercenary  thoughts  did  not  touch  either 
of  them;  Frances  under8t(K)d,  acquies- 
cently, that  he  had  renounced  his  patri- 
mony and  was  at  the  beginning  of  things; 
and  to  Marcius  it  never  occurred  that  her 
money  would  be  the  most  valuable 
stepping-stone  to  him  in  his  difficult 
climb. 

He  was  filled  with  grateful  joy  that 
this  ideal  helpmate  should  single  him  out 
from  so  many  worthier  men,  to  wear  her 
badge  in  the  fight  of  social  life. 

They  sauntered  back  to  Chesterfield 
Gardens  presently  with  a  feeling  of  un- 
reality over  both  of  them.  That  this 
momentous  question  of  their  lives  should 
have  been  settled  so  quietly  seemed 
strange  and  they  agreed  that  it  would  he 
best  to  say  nothing  of  their  compact  for  a 
tim.e.  until  some  decisive  moment  rendered 
it  desirable. 

It  was  understocxl  that  Marcius  was  to 
retain  his  post  with  Lady  Price  until 
chance  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  re-sign- 
ing it  without  discourtesy  or  semblance  of 
caprice. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

•*  The  price  wo  htive  to  [)ay  for  money  is  paid 
in  liberty." 

THE  next  few  clays  were  unevent- 
ful. 

Lady  Price  seemed  to  have  tired  of  her 
wish  to  play  fairy  godmother,  and 
Marcius  and  Frances  had  no  more  oppor- 
tunities of  being  tete-a-tete.  It  seemed  as 
though  that  afternoon  in  the  Park  had 
been  an  hour  of  high  tide  to  both,  from 
which  the  ebb  had  swept  them  apart,  and 
there  were  moments  when  Marcius  almost 
doubted  his  memorv.  He  wrote  once, 
but,  instead  of  answering,  Frances  came, 
and  murmured  a  few  words  of  response, 
with  which    he  had  to  be  satisfied. 

It  seemed,  too,  as  if  Nuala  must  have 
some  intuition  as  to  his  debate  about  her- 
self, for  slie  gave  him  hardly  any  work  to 
do,  and  when  he  t(jld  lier  his  post  was  a 
sinecure,  admitted  she  was  not  in  a  busi- 
ness m:X):].  Vet  he  noti'ed  once  or  twice 
that  his  typewriter  had  been  used,  and 
felt  sure  that  Nuahi's  (juiescence  was 
assumed. 

It  was  on  the  mornin<^  of  a  luncheon 
party  at  30.  Chesterfield  Gardens,  to 
which  Holden,  an:onj^st  others,  was  invited, 
that  he  said  to  Marcius  suddenly  :  "  Have 
vou  heard  the  Omatonga  Mine  spoken 
of?" 

"  Yes,"    Marcius    answered. 

"Well— or  badly?'' 

"  Neither — merely    passing    mention   of 


it. 


»i 


"  I  have  been  looking  into  it,"  said 
Holden,  "it's  a  genuine  thing —but — the 
promoters  don't  mean  it  to  succeed.  As 
soon  as  thev  have  made  what  thev  want, 
they'll  smash  it.  There  will  be  a  panic — 
it  will  be  a  burst  bubble.  So  well  managed 
that  the  directors  will  get  off  scot-free,  the 
fraudulent  ones  covered  bv  one  or  two 
names  that  are  un  juestionable.  Mannering, 
for  instance,  he's  heavy,  but  worth  his 
weight  in  gold  as  a  guinea  pig.  No  jury 
would  convict  a  hoard  with  Mannering's 
name  on  it."  There  was  a  pause  and  then 
Holden  continued,  "  I  am  going  to  send  a 
man  out  there  to  look  after  things  and 
put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  these  rasrMlly 
promoters.  Do  you  care  for  the  job?  Say 
no  without  hesitation,  unless    you    really 


want  it.  Think  it  over  for  twenty -four 
hours." 

That  was  all. 

When  Marcius  arrived  at  Chesterfield 
Gardens  he  noticed  a  change  in  Nuala. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  a  cab  and  go  to 
my  broker's  with  this  letter,"  she  said. 
"Type  the  letter  first  and  sign  it,  as  my 
secretary." 

He  read  it  over,  once — twice — and  then 
turned  to  her. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  Lady  Price,  if  1 
entreat  you  to  take  advice  about  this?  I 
have  heard  some  rumours  about  this 
Omatonga  Mine,  and  you  may  find  your- 
self involved  in  something  unpleasant." 

"  Whose  advice  do  you  suggest  ? "  she 
asked,  with  a  singular  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

She  was  looking  brilliantly  lovely,  her 
face  instinct  wilh  vehement  feeling. 
Marcius  was  conscious  for  the  first  time  of 
a  magnetic  attractivents.;  !n  her. 

"  Holden  Lynn's,"  he  answered,  quietly. 

The  transformati  m  in  her  startled  him. 
She  had  evidently  expected  another  name. 
She  was  pale  and  breathless  for  an  instant 
only,  then  she  re:overed  herself. 

'■  Mr.  Lynn  knows  nothing  of  this  mine." 
she  asserted,  "  tliough  he  is  an  expert  in 
financial  matters,  of  course.  You  must 
do  what  I  ask,  Marcius,  even  if  you  take 
your  conge  immediately  after.  At  this 
momenE  you  are  my  piivate  and  confiden- 
tial scfcrelary,  and  I  ask  your  service  in  a 
matter  of  grave  importance."  Then, 
seeing  he  still  wavered,  she  clasped  his 
hands  in  loth  her  small,  strong,  white 
ones,  and  hehl  his  e\es  with  hers. 

"  Margins,"'  she  said.  "  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  this  thing  being  done,  and  I  mean 
to  get  it  done.  If  you  will  see  me  through 
the  next  three  days — do  all  I  ask,  without 
reserve,  without  comment  -I  will  give  you 
two  thousand  [)Ounds  and  release  you  from 
all  further  work  on  mv  behalf.  Two 
thousands  pounds  !  Don't  answer — wait 
— think  what  it  will  gi\e  you.  A  start 
in  life,  without  being  undiT  an  obligation 
to  anyone,  enough  to  srt  up  for  yourself 
on,  enough  to  marry   on " 

She  stopped  a  moment  to  note  the 
effect  of  her  words,  still  retaining  her  firm 
clasp  of  his  hands,  and  a  strange  new 
feeling  leapt  to  life  within  him,  and  set 
his  pulses  throbbing. 
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His  fingers  returned  the  close  pressure  your  good  and  that  you  are  playing  a  fair 

of  hers,  wliilt;  lie  lennl  ne-.inr  in  her,  and  game." 
s:iiil ;  '"  If  I  s.n  ycs.  it  will  r.::l  1  ;■  fur  'lie  Ko  Ihoiight  of  l'"rarcei  occurred  to  him 


IVi/A  a  hf^h'mtK^  sp'tng  il'C  itai  at  kts  tide,  clinging  to  A/j  arm. 


sake  of  the  m  nn— diuu  \ou  know  nie  il  this  moment;  for  the  first  time  since  he 
better  than  to  thnik  1  would  lake  it  >  Hut  ha<i  known  Frances,  he  refrained  from 
yuu  must  make  me  fed  suri.  that  it  is  foi      setting  her  up  as  a  mental  standard ;  I 
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did  not  even  ask  himself  what  she  would 
think. 

A  veil  was  lifting  from  him,  and  he 
could  see  himself  clearly. 

"  It  is  a  game,"  said  Nuala,  suddenly 
dropping  his  hands  and  lowering  her  voice 
almost  lo  a  whisper,  "in  which  I  have 
been  unfairly  bested  hitiiertu.  Now  I 
mubt  take  every  chance.  It  is  my  life.  I 
can  turn  to  no  one  but  you  in  such  a  crisis ; 
don't  fail  me,  Marcius." 

"  You  had  this  in  your  mind  when  you 
app(.nnted  me  your  secretary  ?  " 

•  Yes." 

"  You  fancied  I  would  be  a  facile 
tool." 

"  No — I  had  other  reasons  for  choosing 
you." 

He  thought  earnestly,  with  knitted 
brows. 

"  I  see.  I  understand  now,"  he  said, 
slowlv.  "  You  have  offered  me  monev. 
You  dared  to  do  that.  For  the  sake  of  mv 
pride,  I  will  do  this  for  you,  and,  after 
this — I  will  never  see  you  again." 

For  a  bitter  sense  of  confused  pain  had 
succeeded  to  the  elation  of  a  few  moments 
before. 

She  looked  askance  at  h:m. 

"You  shall  do  as  you  like,"  she  said, 
softly,  "but  you  will  have  to  forgive  me, 
Marcius;  I  was  thinking  only  of  myself. 
I  apologise." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  taking  the 
paper  from  her,  typed  it,  and  went  out 
with  it. 

When  he  appeared  in  the  drawing  room, 
before  lunch,  all  the  party  were  assembled, 
and  the  sight  of  some  familiar  faces 
brought  back  to  him  the  remembrance  of 
that  night  at  Mrs.  Warner's,  when  his  new 
life  practically   began. 

A  brief  handshake  was  all  the  greeting 
between  him  and  Frances,  who  looked  less 
serene  than  usual. 

There  were  two  financiers  amongst  the 
guests,  and  the  conversation  drifted  more 
than  once  towards  the  Omatonga 
Mine. 

Marcius  noticed  that  Sir  John  Price 
looked  uneasy  every  time,  and  after  lunch 
he  excused  himself,  saying  tHat  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  board  which  he  must 
attend.  He  and  Sir  William  Mannering 
drove    awav    together  -■    and  it  was  dusk 


before  Sir  John's  hansom  drove  up  and  he 
descended. 

Passing  straight  through  the  hall,  he 
went  to  his  own  sanctum  and  slammed  the 
door  after  him. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

**  What  else  he  took,  will  he  give  aj^am  " 

NUALA  rose,  with  an  assumption  of 
weariness,  from  a  long  chair,  say- 
ing "Any  news?" 

He  started — for  her  ladyship's  pre- 
sence there  was  unexpected  and  unusual 
— and  stared  at  her,  a  sudden  passion  of 
rage  flooding  his  face. 

"  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  at  the 
l))ttom  of  this.  If  I  thought  you  were,  bv 
God,   I " 

She  made  an  imperious  gesture  and  ad- 
vanced towards  him. 

"  I  am  responsible  for  the  whole  thing," 
she  said  in  a  queer,  concentrated  voice; 
"  1  found  you  oui  two  months  (jr  more  ago, 
my  honourable  husband,  and  I  determined 
you  should  pay  for  your crime." 

He  did  not  swear  at  her;  instead  he 
moved  quickly  to  the  bureau,  unlocked  a 
drawer,  and  took  something  out. 

She  stood  still,  one  hand  resting  on  a 
chair,  the  other  lightly  clasping  a  chain 
that  rose  and  fell  with  the  heaving  of  her 
breast. 

"  When  my  old  father  died,"  she  said, 
"  he  made  you  joint  trustee  of  my  property. 
It  was  all  safelv  invested,  and  he  knew 
he  could  trust  Barm  Heavyside  not  to 
allow  you  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with 
it  if  you  ever  felt  inclined.  He  did  not 
quite  trust  you,  but  I  believed  in  you,  in 
those  days,  as  if  you  were  a  god.  Tell 
me,  how  did  vou  persuade  Mr.  Heavvside 
to  withdraw  mv  monev  from  trust  funds 
and  invest  some  of  it  in  the  Omatonga 
Mine  Company,  while  the  rest  was  funded 
in  a  bank,  to  pay  over  to  my  bankers  the 
sum  I  expected  in  dividends?" 

She  paused,  but  he  was  silent. 

"  We  have  been  living  on  my  capital," 
she  went  on,  "instead  of  on  dividends, 
and  I  fancy  that  very  large  sums  have 
gone  to  pay  old  debts  of  yours,  too.  So 
that  we  must  be  getting  near  the  end  of 
our  tether.  What  was  your  object  in 
going  in  for  this  mine  heavily  ?  " 
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He  cleared  his  throat. 

"To  replace  your  money,"  he  said, 
"  another  two  ur  three  weeks  and  I  should 
have  landed  a  large  sum.  You  should 
have  had  back  every  penny  that  I  had 
borrowed " 

**  Borrowed  !  "   she   interjected. 

"  Borrowed  !  "  he  reiterated.  "  And — 
if  I  made  enough — I  would  have  given  you 
what  you  have  been  aiming  at — a  separa- 
tion. I  should  have  had  enough  to  keep 
me  going  for  a  time  at  least,  without  help 
from  you." 

"And  I  have  knocked  this  pretty  little 
scheme  on  the  head  ! '  said  Nuala.  "  But 
you  haven't  answered  my  first  question. 
How  did  \ou  persuade  a  man  like  Barm 
to  sign  the  necessary  papers?" 

Sir  John  moved  to  a  chair,  and  threw 
himself  into  it. 

"  Just  as  I  thought  !  "  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  you  forged  his  ^ignature  !  And  so  not 
content  with  risking  all  yuur  wife's  money 
— the  money  for  which  you  married  her — 
you  were  going  to  let  this  mine  smash,  just 
ac  the  right  moment  and  take  your  share 
of  the  profits — the  secret  j)rofits,  wrung 
from  people's  invested  savings — and  leave 
me,  for  a  time,  until  want  of  money 
brought  you  back  to  me.  But  you  are 
foiled,  baffled.  I  have  lx)ught  Omatonga 
shares,  with  money  borrowed  at  heavy  per- 
centage, here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and 
have  persuaded  my  friends  to  buy  them, 
until  there  was  a  regular  boom,  and  then 
the  last  three  days  I  have  sold — sold  at  an 
enormous  loss,  sold  as  if  I  were  panic- 
stricken,  flcxjding  the  market  with  Oma- 
tongas  till  people  wouldn't  have  them  at  a 
gift  And  to-day,  at  your  meeting,  you 
must  have  learnt  this,  vou  must  have  found 
out  that  you  had  been  tri:^ked  and  fooled." 

"The  thing  is  smashed,"  he  said,  in  a 
curious,  quiet  voice,  "  gone  beyond  retriev- 
ing. To-morrow  it  will  all  be  in  the 
papers.  There  will  be  a  fuss — things  will 
come  out — we  were  not  prepared  for  a 
premature  winding  up.  I  am  done  for. 
Heavyside  will  have  to  know — the  thing*s 
ended." 

He  lifted  his  hand,  but  with  a  light- 
ning spring  she  was  at  his  side,  clinging  to 
his  arm,  and  the  shot  buried  itself  harm- 
lessly in  the  ceiling. 

He  wrenched  his  wrist  free  from  her 


frenzied  grasp,  but  it  was  too  late;  the 
door  between  his  room  and  the  library  had 
opened,  and  Holden  Lynn  had  reached 
Inm  and  snatched  the  revolver  from  him 
before  the  butler  and  a  couple  of  footmen 
rushed  into  the  room,  followed,  an  instant 
later,  by   Marcius. 

Ho!den  was  saying,  with  a  laugh :  "  It 
was  horribly  clumsy  of  me ;  1  am  afraid  I 
have  damaged  your  ceiling.  I  did  not 
know  the  thing  was  loaded." 

Sir  John,  oddly  white,  with  twitching 
lips,  told  the  servants  to  leave  the  room, 
while  Nuala  ostentatiously  scolded  Mr. 
Lynn  for  giving  her  such  a  fright. 

When  the  door  was  closed  and  onlv  the 
lour  stood  confronting  one  another,  Holden 
said : 

•■  I  was  writing  a  letter  in  the  library — 
you  rememlier.  Lady  Price,  I  asked  your 
leave  to  do  so  before  leaving — and  over- 
heard you  saying  something  about  the 
Omatonga  Mine.  Lady  Price,  you  seemed 
t )  be  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
smashed  up,  which  would  have  meant  that 
\ou  and  your  husband  would  be  heavy 
losers.  But  I  have  lcx)ked  into  the  Mine, 
for  some  days  past,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  it  is  a  thorough  good  thing,  so 
I  only  waited  until  the  shares  began 
coming  into  the  market,  and  then  I  bought 
them  up  as  fast  as  I  could  rake  them  in. 
The  Mine  is  a  going  concern  from  five 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  is  under  my 
influence.  I  start  myself  to-morrow  for 
South  America  to  superintend  the  work- 
ing. It  is  a  long  time  since  anything  inte- 
rested me  so  much.  There  is  any  amount 
of  monev  in  it." 

Sir  John  had  listened  in  silence,  the  set 
look  in  his  eyes  gradually  softening.  He 
pulled  himself  together,  as  Holden 
stopped,  and  went  up  to  him: 

"  What's  vour  motive  ?  "  he  said. 

"It  is  a  personal  one,"  said  Holden. 
**  it  concerns  no  one  in  this  room.  The 
trick,  of  making  money  clings  to  me  still. 
I  have  been  idle  for  a  long  time.  I  want 
occupation  and  a  speculation  that  interests 
me ;  the  Omatonga  provides  me  with 
both." 

"  On  your  word  of  honour  ?  "  questioned 
SJ!  John. 

"  On  my  word  of  honour ! "  replied 
Holden. 
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They  looked  at  one  another  steadily  for 
a  moment,  and  then  Sir  John  glanced  at 
his  wife.  She  was  evidently  putting 
strong  restraint  on  herself  not  to  break- 
down. 

**  You  will  organise  a  new  committee?" 
said  Sir  John,  still  watching   Nuala. 

**  I  shall  keep  the  same,  with  four  ex- 
ceptions," Holden  answered.  "  You  will, 
I  trust,  retain  the  chairmanship?  If  you 
can  be  at  the  office  to-morrow  morning,  at 
ten  o'clock,  we  can  talk  things  over  before 
I  sail." 

He  went  to  the  drawer,  laid  the  revolver 
in  it,  and  turned  to  go. 

*'  I  will  walk  a  little  wav  with  vou,"  said 
Sir  John,  and  they   departed   together. 

The  tragedy  was  over. 

During  the  whole  interview,  no  one  had 
addressed  Marcius;  Holden  had  merely 
nodded  to  him  on  going  out. 

As  the  sound  of  the  hall -door  closing 
came  to  them,  Nuala  turned  to  him  with  a 
sob. 

"  Oh,  how  cruel  I  am."  she  said,  "  and 
wicked  !  I  wanted  to  punish  him  for  all 
his  treachery  and  baseness,  but  if  he  had 
killed  himself  the  punishment  would  have 
been  mine.  I  thought  only  uf  spoiling  his 
scheme  and  setting  myself  free  from  him. 
even  if  it  meant  ruin.  I  have  been  blind 
to  everything  else.  Whit  can  Mr.  Lynn 
think  of  me  ?  " 

"  Does  it  matter  what  he  thinks  of 
ycu?'^  asked  Marcius,  gen'Jy. 

Her  eyes  fell,  but  not  before  he  had 
read  in  them  how  much  it  had  mattered  lu 
her.  He  seemed  to  sre  the  wholr  storv 
clearly  now — Nuala's  dislike  and  contempt 
for  her  husband  ;  hrr  ad  rir;it'(>ii  I-). 
Holden's  qualities,  which  were  the  o])po- 
sUe  to  Sir  John's;  her  desire  to  win  snmc 
reciprocal  feeling  denied  to  her  by 
Holden  ;  her  selection  of  himself  to  do  her 
work,  because  he  was  Holden's  friend. 
And  with  this  thought  there  came  another ; 
Holden  would  believe  —as  doubtless  Sir 
John  would  also— that  Mar.'ius  had  deli- 
beratelv  aided  and  abetted  Ladv  Price  'n 
her  scheme  for  her  husband's  downfall, 
whereas  Marcius  had  been  innocent  of  any 
suspicion  of  her  plot. 

At  the  worst,  he  had  believed  Nuala  a 
panibler  in  st(X!ks  and  shares,  with  the 
dtsire  to  keep  her  husband  in  ignorance 


of  her  hazardous  transactions.  Marcius 
felt  that  he  must  follow  Holden  and  set 
himself  right.  The  thought  of  what  he 
ttiU.st  seem  in  the  eyes  of  his  benefactor 
seemed    unbearab'e    to  him. 

''  Don't  go  !  "  s?.id  Nuala ;  '  don't  leave 
me  !  "  The  tears  we:e  ready  to  flow ;  she 
was  quite  unstrung.  But  he  explained  to 
her  that  his  going  was  imperative,  for 
manv  reasons. 

It  was  three  ho  irs  before  he  ran  Holden 
to  earth,  at  the  Reform  Club,  where  ne 
was  just  sitting  down  to  a  very  late  dinner, 
in  which  he  insisted  on  Marcius  joining 
him. 

The  explan  ition  which  Marcius  had 
feared  would  be  so  difficult  was  fore- 
stalled bv    Holden  himself. 

"  If  Lady  Pri('e  had  confided  in  you," 
he  said,  "  as  I  hoped  she  would  do,  things 
would  never  have  gone  so  far,  but  I 
realised,  some  days  ago,  that  she  was  play- 
ing the  game  by  hr-rsc^lf,  and  any  part  you 
took  in  it  was  unconscious.  Her  husband 
has  been  behaving  very  low  down  for  a 
year  past  ;  it  will  remain  to  be  seen 
whether  the  temporary  'whitewashing'  I 
b.ave  provided  him  with  wears  well.  If 
they  are  wise,  they  will  sej)arate  quietly, 
and  she  will  smooth  matters  over  with 
his  CO  trustee." 

"  I  had  already  resigned  my  post,"  said 
Marcius,  "so  that  I  shall  not.  return  there 
to-morrow.  Is  it  too  late  to  ask  if  I  may 
gi  with  you  or  go   instead  of  you?" 

T'or  once  Holden  l(M)ke(l  surpri.sed.  "  It 
means  a  year's  absence  at  least."  he  said. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  return  in  a  year.  I 
should  be  irlad  to  stav  out  there  indefi- 
nite! v." 

Holden  leant  across  the  table  and 
lowered  his  voice.  "  Let  us  be  straight," 
he  said.  "  Have  vou  anv  ties  in  I'^ng- 
land  ?  " 

"  I  shall  ha\e  none,'"  repliefl  Marcius 
.steadily,  "  when  I  leave  to-morrow." 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  the 
two.  anrl  then  Hohlen  s  lid  quietly  :  "  You 
have  only  twenty-tour  hours  to  get  ready 
in,  but.  if  I  stay  behind.  \ou  can  take  my 
things;  then  we  can  give  our  time  to 
working  up  instructions  and  putting  you 
in  touch  with  the  whole  matter.  I  can 
follow  you  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and 
bring  out  anything   you    want" 
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As  they  descended  the  steps  of  the  club, 
the  newsboys,  rushing  by,  \/ere  shouting 
the  startling  headline :  "  Accident  to  a 
Motor   in   Piccadilly." 

Marcius  bought  an  Evening  News,  and 
turned  to  the  stop-press  paragraph.  Then 
he  stood  quite  still. 

"xMy  God!  Holden,"  he  cried;  "look 
at  this  !  " 

And  they   read  together : 

"FATAL  MOTOR  COLLISION. 

"As  Sir  William  Mannering  and  Sir 
John  Price  were  proceeding  down 
Piccadilly,  in  a  motor  car,  at  seven 
o'clock  this  evening,  the  vehicle  skidded, 
and  collided  with  the  cabmen's  shelter. 
Both  men  were  thrown  violently  from 
the  car.  Sir  William  sustained  only 
slight  injuries,  but  Sir  John  Price  unfor- 
tunately received  a  severe  blow  on  the 
head  and  was  picked  up  unconscious. 
On  being  removed  to  his  residence,  in 
Chesterfield  Gardens,  he  expired  within 
half-an-hour." 

CHAPTER   VII. 

**  I  lifted  up  my  liaids  to  lind  a  lain[)  amid 
the  dnrknej^s  " 

IT  was  about  ten  o'clo'k  next  morning 
when  Marcius  drove  up  to  Mrs. 
Warner's  and  asked  for  Miss  \'erin<lcr. 

He  learnt  that  she  had  griiie  to  30, 
Chesterfield  Gardens,  the  night  before.-  on 
hearing  the  news,  and  had  remained  there 
with  Lady   Price. 

It  was  ini;;erati\e.  i"!e\  rrtheless.  that 
^farcius  should  see  her,  so  he  drove  on  to 
Chesterfield  Gardens  and  sent  a  note  up 
t^  Frances,  begging  her  to  convey  his  deep 
sympathy  to  Lady  Price,  and  asking  if 
Frances  could  grant  him  a  .short  interview. 

She  came  down  at  oiiw  in  answer  to  it. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you,*'  he  said,  "  to 
say  goodd)ye  to  me  for  a  time,  to  let  me 
go  away  and  work  out  my  redemption.  I 
have  been  learning  a  good  many  things 
about  mv.self  the  last  few  davs,  and  I  am 
not  worthy  of  you,  Frances.  Let  me  go 
and  see  if  I  can  make  myself  so."  He 
took  her  hand  and  lifted  it  to  his  lips ;  any 
nearer  caress  would  have  seemed  irre- 
verent 

"  Vou  go  with  Mr.  Ilcddcn?"  Frances 
asked. 


"  I  go  instead  of  him.  He  will  follow 
me  later." 

Marcius  felt  the  hand,  which  still  rested 
in  his,  flutter. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  she  said,  softly,  "  that 
you  want  to  come  back  to  me,  Marcius? 
Are  you  quite,  quite  sure  ?  Remember  our 
compact  was  one  of  friendship  and  esteem, 
but  there  are  other  th  ngs  in  life." 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  he  answered, 
steadily,  "that  my  life  would  rdways  be 
better  for  anv  share  that  you  would  take 
in  it." 

She  put  her  hand  over  his.  "  I  have 
learnt  something,  too,  about  n  yself,  that 
I  did  not  realise  before.  Shall  we  go 
hack  to  what  we  were  before  that  day 
in  the  park?  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
you  to  start  your  new  work  free  from 
pn)mise  or  pledge  of  any  kind  ^" 

The  relief  in  his  heart  told  him  how 
much  l>etter  it  would  be.  Vet,  so  dear  was 
Frances'  friendship,  so  proud  was  he  still 
of  her  having  shown  any  preference  for 
him.  that  he  hesitated  to  take  his  freedom. 

But  she  was  (juite  firm. 

"  L'nless  you  feel  that  1  am  doing  you  a 
wro-^g."  she  said,  "  unless  you  feel  that  you 
e.ini^.ot  do  without  me.  Marcius.  give  me 
lta<^k  my  promise.  We  can  be  friends — 
always.  Whatexer  haj)pens  to  either  of 
u>.  nothing  need  alter  that.  But  I  think 
-  forgive  me.  Mareiiis;  I  am  speaking  for 
\o-i  as  well  as  myself — I  think  we  made  a 
rnis^ike.  Let  us  both  be  glad  it  is  so 
easily  se^  right.  Vou  take  m*-  best  wishes 
with  vou,  mv  earnest  pravers  for  vour 
happiness  and  succes.s.'' 

d'enderly  regretful  as  he  felt  at  leaving 
her,  yet  it  was  with  a  strangely  lightened 
heart  that  Marcius  went  l)ack  to  Berkeley 
Crescent  and  wrote  a  letter  »f  condolence 
and  farewell  to  Nuala  Price.  He  had  no 
definite  plan  or  hoi)e  for  the  future ;  such 
would  ha\r  Ireen  premature  and  offend 
his  own  sense  of  right  and  good-taste,  but 
it  was  this  verv  uncertaintv,  this  unfettered 
looking-forward  that  made  life  straighten 
itself  out  into  a  pathway  of  happy  possi- 
bility. 

For  a  year  at  least  he  must  be  absent ; 
for  a  year  at  least,  Nuala  must  be  unap- 
proachable to  him.  But  afterwards — 
Who  could  tell? 

In  that  one  moment  when  Niiala's  han 
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clasped  his,  when  her  beautiful  wayward 
imperious  eyes  looked  into  his,  when  she 
revealed  all  the  faultiness  and  all  the 
attractiveness  of  her  impulsive,  vivid 
nature,  he  had  learnt,  quite  suddenly — a 
secret. 

Until  then,  hj  had  believed  that  the 
best  things  Tate  could  give  him  were  his; 
the  affection,  the  guidance,  the  companion- 
ship of  P" ranees.  His  mind  was  hers; 
his  intellect  approved  of  her;  his  spiritual 
self  was  contented  with  her. 

But  he  knew,  at  that  instant,  in  the  time 
that  it  took  for  the  blood  to  ieap  to  his 
bfain,  that  his  he.irt  was   Nuala's. 

She  was  the  only  woman  ii!  the  world 
who  had  ever  made  his  breath  come  faster 
and  his  pulses  quicken. 

Nothing  else  maftered.  She  might  be 
full  of  failings;  she  might  lack  every 
estimable  (]unlity  and  abound  in  every  un- 
desirable one,  but  to  Marcius  she  was 
adorable. 

The  thing  was  done;  for  worse,  if  Sir 
John  had  lived,  since  in  that  case  Marcius 
was  going  straight  away  from  her  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world;  for  better — per- 
haps— now,  whe  1  after  long  absence,  he 
might  return  to  her. 

So  he  wrote  his  letter ;  a  few  words  of 
respectful  sympathy  and  of  grateful  fare- 
well. 

There  remained  only  his  leave-taking 
with  Holden  Lynn. 

"  You  have  no  regret  al)out  going  ?  No 
.association  that  binds  you  and  makes 
absence  difficult  ?  You  know  I  do  not  ask 
from  inquisitiveness.  I  want  to  feel  sure, 
for  my  own  sake,  that  I  am  doing  the 
right  thing  by  you,  Marcius." 

Then  a  glimpse  came  to  Man^ius  of 
some  strong  feeling  in  Holden,  prompting 
these  questions. 

"  The  only  ties  that  bind  me,  and  that 
I  carry  with  me,"  he  said,  "  are  those  of 
friendship  for  three  people.  For  you,  first 
of  all — of  course;  1  owe  my  regeneration 
entirely  to  you,  and  any  success  that  comes 
to  me  is  your  gift.  For  Lady  Price  and 
Miss  Verinder.  I  hope  to  keep  these 
three  friendships,  for  a  lifetime.  But  as 
long  as  they  are  mine,  I  am  as  content  to 
be  at  the  other  side  of  the  world  as  here." 

Holden's  face,  which  so  seldom  ex- 
ptessed  any  emotion,    lighted  up.     There 


was  no  mistaking  the  sincerity  of  this 
assurance. 

"What  about  your  own  people?"  he 
asked,  after  a  moment.  "  Would  it  be 
well  to  let  them  know  something  about 
you  ?  " 

"  I  think  not.  Some  day,  later  on,  I 
will  write  to  them.  Thev  have  made  no 
sign  to  me;  they  think — if  they  think  of 
me  at  all — that  I  am  struggling  in  some 
colon V.  In  fact,  I  stand  alone  in  the 
world,  and  vou  a'e  father  and  brother  to 
me,  Holden." 

"  1  am  glad  to  be  that,"  said  Holden. 
"  Nothing  in  my  life"  said  Holden,  when 
the  business  details  were  settled,  "  has 
ever  yet  brought  me  the  unalloyed  satis- 
faction resulting  fnjm  our  first  meeting, 
Marcius.  No  matter  what  new  relations 
vou  make  for  vourself  in  the  future,  I 
shall  not  vield  mv  place  to  anv  of  them." 

Then  with  a  long  hand -shake,  they 
parted. 

CHAPTKR  VIIL 

*'(Jome    then     com|lite     incompleteness: 
O  comer. 
Pant   through   the  bluenesa,  |>erfect   the 

summer, 
And  all  that  was  death 
Grows  life — (irows  Love." 

IT  was  not  until  a  week  later  that 
Holden   and   Frances   met. 

He  had  been  unwilling  to  make  an 
()pj)ortunity  of  seeing  her,  though  he  had 
.sought  one  with  daily  increasing  eagerness. 
At  last  it  came,  at  a  dance  given  by  some 
mutual  friends,  to  which  Holden  had  gone 
because  he  felt  sure  of  finding  Frances 
there. 

"  Let  us  come  out  here,"  he  said,  lead- 
ing her  into  the  garden,  where  fairy  lights 
and  trellised  bowers  oft'ered  a  retreat  from 
the  glare  and  crowd  of  the  ballroom. 

"  How  manv  weeks,"  he  asked  her 
abruptly  "is  it  since  you  and  I  had  a  real 
talk    together?  " 

"  More  than  I  can  count,"  Frances  an- 
swered quietly  ;  "  you  have  too  much  in 
your  life,  Mr.  Holden,  to  trifle  away  your 
time  with  one  who  takes  no  share  in  the 
world's  work.  But  I  want  to  thank  you," 
she  continued.  "  I  heard  from  Nuala  all 
that  you  did  about  the  mine.  It  was  just 
like  you." 
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*  How  do  you  know  it  was  just  like 
me?" 

"  Because  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  you  lately,"  she  replied,  "  here,  there, 
and  everywhere  I  have  been  finding  ])eople 
who  owe  their  worldly  salvation,  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  you.  Vou  say  nothing  of 
these  things,  you  do  nut  pose  as  a  great 
philanthr  )pist,  gratifxing  your  personal 
hobbies  as  so  many  rich  men  do,  by  making 
magnificent  gifts  that  are  useless  to  the 
recipients.  Oh  !  I  have  no  patience  with 
millionaires  who  pelt  the  world  with  their 
charity  in  lumps  and  cannot  stoop  to  a 
real  kindness  when  they  are  asked  for  it. 
You  are  so  different.' 

She  was  very  pale,  and  he  fancied  he 
could  see  tears  in  hor  eyes. 

"  Vou  think  too  well  of  me,"  he  said, 
slowly. 

"That  is  imj)ossil  le.  The  best  1  could 
think  of  vou  would  not  he  too  well.  I 
have  been  so  glad  to  find  that  you  are — 
what  vou  are." 

Then   he   let    himself   go. 

"I  am — or  I  shall  I. e— what  you  make 
me,  Frances.  I  have  known  that  for  a 
long  time  now,  but  I  could   not  tell  vou.'' 

•*  Whv  ?  " 

"Because  1  had  no  reason,  no  right,  to 
think  that  vou  would  care  to  hear.  Vou 
gave  me  \our  friendship,  but  you  have 
given  that  to  other  men.  I  wished  to 
urge  no  claim  upon  you  that  you  had  not 
first  bestowed  on  me.  It  is  not  easy  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter   Heaven." 

"You  thought  that  \our  money  might 
influence  me.  that  I  might  say  yes  to  my 
ambition,  when  my  heart   said   no." 

She  moved  a  step  away,  indignation 
vibrating  in  her  voice. 

"  I  thought  nothing  of  the  sort.  I 
waited,  watching  for  a  sign  from  you,  and 
then,  someone  else  came  upon  the  scene.*' 

"  You  are  talking  of  Marcius,"  she  said, 
under  her  breath;  "you  meant  it,  then? 
And  I  was  thinking  all  the  time  that  you 
— guessed — my  secret,  and  that  you  held 
aloof  from  me  because " 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"What  a  fool  I  have  been,"  he  said, 
•  and  how  nearly  it  has  wrecked  us  both. 
Frances,  I  am  yours,  heart  and  self  and 
soul ;  I  have  never  had  any  doubt  about  it, 
from  the  day  I  first  saw  you.     Why  have 


you  been  so  cruel  to  me  ?  Why  didn't  you 
show  me  that  vou  cared  ?  " 

"Oh,  Holden,  how  could  I?"  she  pro- 
tested ;  "  it  WMS  impossible.  I  f  you  had 
been  poor '* 

"  I  very  nearly  made  a  deed  of  gift  of 
all  I  possessed,"  he  said,  inlerru|.'ting  her, 
"  to  some  deserving  charity.  But  1  am 
glad  I  did  not  now  ;  I  want  it  for  you, 
Frances.  Mrs.  Holden  Lynn  shall  be  a 
philanthropist  in  any  form  it  pleases  her, 
so  long  as  her  charity  begins  at  home  and 
she  gives  some  of  it  to  her  husband." 

"  Holden,  it  is  too  good  to  be  true.  I 
am  tfx)  happy." 

"  I  am  happy  enough,''  he  said,  "  but  I 

am     going      to    be    hap|)ier.        Ki.ss    me, 

Frances;  I   have  served  .seven  months  for 

one   kiss,  and  they   seem   like  years." 
*  *  *  * 

"  I  am  going  to  imitate  you,  Holden," 
said  Frances,  later,  when  they  were  plan- 
ning out  the  future  that  was  so  close  at 
hand.  "  and  find  out  my  own  objects  of 
charity,  instead  of  heading  huge  subscrip- 
tion lists,  or  building  uj)  a  name  for  myself 
in  che  jues.  I  shall  hunt  about  quietly,  in 
by-ways  and  corners  for  j)eople — women 
and  men — who  are  sinking  in  the  swirl,  for 
want  of  a  helping  hand.  And  I  will  help 
them,  as  you  have  done,  with  the  gift  of 
independence;  set  them  on  their  feet  and 
keep  them  there  until  they  are  steady  and 
can  walk  by  themselves." 

"  We  are  gf>ing  to  make  a  lot  of  money 
over  this  Omatonga  business,  so  you  will 
have  plenty  to  play  with.  Francie.  I  have 
some  schemes,  too,  that  I  have  p^'ver  yet 
brought  to  fruition.  Vou  shall  work  them 
out  with  me,  if  you  will." 

"  Holden — T  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
bit   about  Marcius,  and-  s(jmeone  else." 

"Yourself?  Vou  needn't;  I  under- 
stand." 

"  Of  course  vou  understand.  I  don't 
mean  myself.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  Nuala  Price — pa)r  Nuala  !  she  is 
awfully  miserable  just  now— cared  for 
someone  a  great  deal  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  For  whom  ?  ' 

"That  T  can't  sav,  even  t-^^  vou  Francie." 

"Then  you  were  right;  thi.t  tells  me  so. 
I  guessed  it,  too,  and  I  can  see  now  what 
her  reasons  were  for  many  things  that  she 
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(lid.  But  I  think  she  saw,  on  that  dread- 
ful day,  that  she  had  been  making  some 
mistakes,  and  I  think — later,  much  later, 
01  course — that  she  will  find  she  can  be 
happy  again  with  someone  else.  Can  you 
guess  that,  loor" 

•  Jt  never  entered  my  head  until  this 
rr.iiment,  but  1  begin  to  see  light  It 
would  be  a  capital  thing.  She  is  the  sort 
of  woman  who  should  be  married  to  some- 


one absolutely  devoted  to  her.  It  would 
bring  all  her  good  qualities  to  the  surtaoe. 
She  felt  Price's  neglect  and  indilterenoe 
keenly.  I  fancy  she  tried  iiard  to  win  his 
love  when  she  found  that  he  had  married 
her  without  a  spark  of  it.  15 ut  he  hadn't 
it  in  him  to  be  loyal  to  anyone.  Well,  let 
us  hope  that  two  other  people  whom  we 
care  for  are  going  to  be  as  happy  as  we 
are,  presently." 


■♦i 


TO  A  GLASS  COLOUR  PRINT 

By   MARTIN   HARDIE 

"  The  Art  of  Back  Painting  Mczzotincto  Prints  with  Oyl-Colonrs.  This  Mvsterv 
consists  chiefly  in  pasting  the  Print  upon  a  piece  of  p^lass  of  such  a  size  as  fits  the 
Print.  Rub  off  the  paper  from  the  back  side  of  the  Print.  Let  the  back  side  of 
the  transparent  Print  be  Coloured  over  with  such  Colours  as  each  particular 
part  does  require,  so  will  each  particular  Colour  lye  fair  to  the  Eye  on  the  other 
side,  and  look  almost  as  well  as  a  Painted  Piece,  if  it  be  done  neatly." 

John  Smith  :  "  The  Art  ol  Painting  in  Oyl." — London,  1676. 

A  STOUT  old  country  dame,  she  set  no  store 
By  its  old-world  charm.     A  shilling?     Done: 
She  wished  i'  faith  she  had  a  cart-load  more. 
And  so  my  old  glass  colour  print  was  won. 

A  Georgian  maid,  all  life  and  wit  and  fun  ; 

Her  laughing  eyes  would  melt  a  hcirt  of  flint. 
**  J.  Reynolds  pinxit.     Val  (jreen  sculp." — they  run, 

The  lines  beneath  my  old  glass  colour  print. 

A  golden  maid  she  seems ;  gold  is  her  gown  ; 

In  lawn  and  lace  and  hair  a  goldtn  tint ; 
All  mellowed  gold  in  russet  red  and  brown. 

She  smiles  from  out  my  old  glass  colour  print. 

The  brittle  glass  is  bowed  and  flawed  and  bent ; 

The  battered  pear- wo  jd  frame  has  many  a  dint ; 
Yet  added  grace  time's  ravages  have  lent, 

And  ripened  glories  to  my  colour  print. 

How  was  it  made?     In  sixteen-seventy-si.x, 
John  Smith,  his  dumpy  tome,  supplies  the  hint 

Of  how  to  varnish,  tight  on  glass  to  fix, 

And  then  with  oyls  *  backpiint  "  your  mezzotint. 

Your  proof,  you  say,  is  worth  upon  the  nail 
A  hundred  pounds,  your  un«^poilt  mezz  )tint. 

Jealous  ?     Not  I  :  they're  not  for  common  salo, 
The  golden  charms  of  my  glass  colour  print. 
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By  KLYDA    RICHARDSON    STEEGE 


^  HERE  nei 

the     Italia 


iHi  n 


f<it 


festivals.  Any  excuse— a  s;iint's  ilav,  a 
fair,  the  Kings  liirlinl.iy-  scrvts  t.> 
dose  shops,  stop  work,  and  tu  niiike  a 
general  holiday.  Hul  when  v;u  liearri  that 
Areuo  was  t:j  have  a  i.v!ehrai iun  of  thc 
birth  of  her  greatest  man,  Petrarch,  we  tlid 
no:  realise  how  much  the  brave  little 
Tuscan  toivn  among  the  hills  was  capable 
of  doing.  Still,  it  seemed  well  worth 
while  to  go  there  and  see  what  was  to  be 
seen,  and  to  help  the  Arelines  lo  make  the 
mnst  of  their,  and  the  worlds,  jioel. 

Not  knowing  prec-i-ely  liow  to  find  out 
about  things,  I  wrote  to  the  Syndic  of 
Arezzo.  In  Italy  the  Syn.lir  of  the  town 
is  always  at  the  head  of  everything,  so  I 
knew  he  cuuld  tell  me  what  1  wanted  to 
know.  And,  of  course,  I  received  a 
prompt  and  courteous  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions, together  with  various  pamjihlets  and 
tnfonnation,  followed  shortly  by  a  special 


railroad  ticket  at  an  extraordinarily  low 
|iri<e  and  a  card  making  me  a  CoHgrtniila, 
ot  a  Member  of  the  Cciugress  aL-iot  to  be 
held-  So  ftL-ling  sure  uf  snmething  un- 
usual in  the  «av  ol  an  experience,  I  started 
for  Arezzo  on  a  hut  L-iening  in  July.  My 
limp  orange -co  Km  red  piece  of  paper,  re- 
piesenting  the  railroad  ticket,  carried  me 
t^i  riurenre,  where    I  rested  a  few  hours, 


n.l    then 


>..;k    the 


rds    Kor 


until  I  arri 

ved,  in  tl 

;e  midst  of  a  most  un- 

expe-cted 
Pe^jple  wh, 

,  lo.,ked 

shower,     at     Arezzo. 
learned  and  imjiortant 

had  come  ; 

ilnng  in 

the    same    train    from 

Florence.  ,n 

in.l  turne 

d  out  to  be  all  bound 

for  the  san 

le  desticKi 

,tion  as  1.     Theie  was 

one  man  in  [larticula 
and  a  silk  hai  on  the 

r.  with  verv  long  hair, 
back  uf  his  head,  who 

afterwards 

turned  ( 

>ut    to    be    a     famous 

patriot  and 

a  great 

scholar.     He  and  the 

rest  of  us 
crow.l  nf  p 

grit  out    at    Are^zo,  among    a 
to])le,  who  seemed  delighted  to 

welcome  us 

,     A  m-.i 

;t  agreeable  ;  oung  man 
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rushed  up  to  me.  and  asktii  eagerly 
"  Feiran-a?"  wlierfU[njn  1  said  "Yes,"  nm 
knowing  what  was  expei-teii  <]f  mo.  On 
that  Ilie  jounjj  man  t(X)k  [icissessiun  of  me 
at  once  and  h'.irried  me  into  a  si<le  room 
of  the  station,  ivliere  1  was  presented  with 
various  other  tickets,  a  pamjihlet  or  l*o.- 
and  from  which  1  was  finally  carried  off 
by  the  secretary  uf  the  i-umniittec,  who 
took  me  uwav  in  a  c.ili  \o  the  loilj^inj;  as- 
signeil  to  me.  In  s[iili-  •■{  the  rain,  the 
commitlee  sacrificed  it»  Iw^st  hats  and  f;loves 
t)  ih'j  ucrasiun  of  wclroming  the  visitiirs 


ing  an 

d  smiling,  w 

;ouhI 

in.[uire 

"  !■:'  stata 

divert! 

la  la  Signor 

a?"  ; 

\n•^   on 

hasieifing 

to  assi 

ire  him  th.;t 

we  ci 

ertaiiily 

had  hcen 

enterta 

ined.     he   w 

outd 

answer 

deprecat- 

ingly. 

"Ma,  la  Sij 

^nora 

debhe 

scusare  il 

nostrn 

piccolo    p: 

lese  "- 

-C'Th,. 

■     .'lif.'nnra 

must  excuse  our  little  tnv 

rn ;  we 

have  done 

the  lies 

;t  we  could  "' 

)■ 

We 

could  see  th. 

at  the 

»hole 

plan  was 

\erv  n 

luoh  pleased 

with 

its   sni 

that  ea 

<-h  p..rson  in 

it  to. 

,k  a  sj» 

,-ial  'iili.k 

in  the 

(flel  .ration. 

as  ihn 

iigh  he 

alnii.;  hail 

been  r. 

L's|)onsible  fi 

>r  it. 

AKKZZO   KKOM   TilK    BM1,' 


•UION:       TllK,    lir.t)    TOWN    iN    TliL     HALKtJK 
and  I    tliink   m^.sdf   that     nn    Am,: 


K.  their   Invvn,   an.t    th.ir     ■ 

atlemin.i  ami  du>ire  tu  |.|.mm.-  witl-  d\m.>A  l-n-li.'i   t.^wii  yu-u'.\  .'v.-r  luv^-  [.LuinL-d  i.r 

paiheiii'.      l-'mm  llie  iirM   uir.nn-ut   ut   Miir  carrj.d  oin  sucli  a  i  .i:iinu-mrjraiion  as  that 

arrival  until  il.i;  Lis;  k'""'  ''><:  ■"  il»'  s'-'-  "I    Anvz-i.    ,ind    it    .k-*.-rves    an    iiuinite 

tion  ihi'  tnwn  tii.i':;  i'l  lis  vi>itpTs  with  .i|ii;n  .imr/,iiu  ■•(  it.  dit. 

any  tinul.lv  t<«i  f^ic.it  tn  hi-  uri.iiTi.ikL-n  fi.i  Jnly,   i.^oi-   ".is  Iji-in  tn  the   wile  i>f  I'e- 

our  eni.-riaiium-nt.     Wi-    wltl-  i- ■n'.imi.illv  iran-o.  tlit-   I- liif-ntinr-  nntarv,  a  Tittle  bov 

overwhirlmtd  hv  their  kin.!n.:ss.  ,.n.I  r.amd  named  I'ranc-sw.     His  father.  .i  partisan 

it     difficult     lo'     expr..->s      -airs,  ivcs      with  of    ih.;    faziL.us   lila.k-s   i.t    I'h.r-n.e.    was 

sufficient  thanks.      If  nne  went  into  3  >h«[>  exili;d,  and.  i>n  ih^-  very  night   ot  his  sou's 

for  any  trifling  purchase,  its  owner,  bow-  aiivent  was  engaged  in  an  atlim(it  to  re- 
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enCei  the  dty  which  had  expelled  him. 
The  liltle  Frarcesci.),  then  making  his  first 
appearance  in  ihis  troublous  iti'e  aiuld  not 
know  what  his  destiny  was  to  be,  nor  how 
Ilaly  and  all  the  world  would  foUow  him 
and  take  example  bv  ivhat  he  wrote,  nor 
bow  his  genius  was  to  reach  backward  and 
clasp  hands  with  the  classic  minds  of  the 
past,  and  open  the  future  to  new  paths 
and  widet  learning. 

But   I  started  out  to  tell  of  vwi  rxj-L-ri- 


.    for 


pieces  of  ix>k'ured  v-l.th 

h 

uni;  fn>m  iheit 

wind.iws.    to  say  n..|hing  . 

.f'tl.,Ss    flying 

outside  them,  givinj;  .i  very 

fesiiie  api>ear- 

ance  to  the  dark,  piauresjue  streets.    The 

h^itel  where  I  look  my  meal 

s  sjxined  bright 

yellow  hangings,  and  acros 

«  the  street  the 

gray  walls  «ere  enliveneil 

by  garl.inds  of 

flowers.     During  the  week 

so  many  jieople 

came  to  eat  at  this  hotel 

that    there    was 

diflicuhy  in  makini:  .»  proper  nie.il.  but  the 

wine  wns  without  f.iult,  .iml 

1  thf  -le.-.  r.»ions 

were  beautiful. 

so    who    ,x,uld 

-74^^^ 

complain? 

^^C^S^K 

Durinf;       t  h  e 

^^^^^^^^B* 

Middle      Ages 
the      hanj;in.... 

could     n. 
[iresent    : 


have      cleaned  tahlet   commemorati 

and  purified 
and  redecor- 
ated itself  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree before  this  commemoration  came 
off.  The  doors  of  the  post  office  and  of 
many  of  the  shops  had  been  so  recently 
varnished  that  it  was  dangerous  to  one's 
clothes  to  pass  through  them,  and  nearly 
every  tiattoria  and  cafe  in  town  had  put 
up  signs  incorporating  tlie  m.-i^ic  word 
"  Petrarca"  in  one  form  oi  another. 

Following    the    custom    brought     down 
from  medieval  times,  all  the  houses  had 


-wv^  --< 

f.ictory    rrpre- 

.. ,  ^^, ,  >,  ^ 

sentative.     the 

Count  .>f  Turin. 

.,« >.,  .%j«,.  r..r„  ...«c.  A;„..,.a.          On     the     first 

NG  PETRARciis  niKTu.            momiug  of  Ws 

arrival  (for  he 

camelwicedur- 

ing  the  week),  the  town  lurried  out  lo  rei-eive 

him,  and  pursued  him  through  the  .streets, 

though  it  must  be  said   in  a  dignified  and 

respectful  manner.     He  rame  the  lirsi  tinu- 

lo  open  the  Petrarch  Cougre.ss,  and  liis  jiff- 

sence  certainly  gave  a    s|!eiial    aildiiional 

patriotic  interest   to    llit  occasion,  though 

patriotism  is  never  Licking  in  any  cmpany 

of  presemday    liali.ins. 

who  ar^  most  of 

thing  particular  lo  call  out  iheir  feelings. 
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The  presence  uf  one  of  tlie  beloved  House 
of  Savoy  lias  a  miraculous  effect  on  an 
audience. 

W.tli  us,  li  erjry  congresses  may  drag  at 
times  and  beco-ne  heavy,  but  wilh  Italians 
they  do  thi.igs  differently.  It  was  during 
the    secunJ    morning    of     speech -making, 


printed  with  mottoes  and  enthusiastic 
patri-jtic  sentiments,  which  tiie  bra^e,  loyal 
representative  from  the  Austrian  city 
gathere  1  up  and  kissed,  while  the  Italians 
cheered  wildly. 

On  that   mo.ning  the  American  college 
professors,  who  rep.esented  several  of  the 


OF    ONE   OF   ABEZZO's   CHURCHES. 


when  the  heat  was  l)ecoming  opp:essive  to 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  I'ctr.irch 
students,  that  the  delegate  from  Trieste 
introduced  a  few  patriotic  allusions  into 
his  remarks.  Immediately,  from  the  box 
above  the  stage,  showered  down  hundreds 
ol  strips  of  paper,  red,  white,  and  green, 


large  universities,  were  called  on  to  speak, 
which  the)  did  wiih  great  success,  in 
English  and  Italian.  As  one  of  them  said 
"We  owe  a  great  debt  of  grnthude  to  the 
Ilali.ins,  for  if  you  had  not  dis  o^ered  us, 
we  should  not  have  1  een  here  t.j-da\." 
•    The  most  pleasing  incident  of  ilie  Con- 
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gress,  besides  the  remarkably  interesting 
address  of  Signer  Orlando,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  the  short  and 
impassioned  speech  of  tiie  delegate  from 
Avignon.  He  had  come  from  the  city  of 
Provence  where  Petrarch  lived  so  long  and 
wrote  so  much  of  Madonna  Laura,  to  offer 
to  Arezzo  a  laurel  wreath  gathered  from 
her  garden  in  Vaucluse.  May  it  keep 
green  for  many  a  year  to  come,  just  as  the 
freshness  of  those  songs  of  love,  sung  six 
centuries  ago,  has  never  faded. 

On  the  second  evening  after  my  arrival 
there  was  a  dinner  given  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  I  was  averse  to 
going,  as  the  masculine  element  seemed 
likely  to  entirely  predominate,  hut  finding 
the  support  of  two  Italian  countesses,  1 
ventured  to  take  the  place  assigned  me  at 
the  long  tables.  Here,  surrounded  by  un- 
known men  in  all  directions,  I  passed  a 
very  diverting  couple  of  hours,  and  enjoyed 
myself  greatly  in  a  very  novel  way.  Every- 
one was  more  than  polite  and  considerate, 
and,  if  they  did  think  it  singular  my  being 
thereby  myself,  did  not  show  it  or,  at  least, 
attributed  it  to  English  eccentricity.  We 
had  some  toasts  full  of  interest  and  senti- 
ment, and  again  I  wished  Petrarch  him- 
self could  have  been  present. 

After  the  dinner  we  all  adjourned  to  the 
theatre,  where  a  gala  performaiK^e  of  "La 
Tosca  "'  was  given.  This  had  l)een  adver- 
tised to  be  given  at  nine  o'clock,  but  as 
the  Minister  and  ihe  other  guests  of  hon<Jur 
had  not  arrived,  the  au(Jience  patiently 
waited,  and  when  we  got  there  at  nearly 
eleven,  only  the  fir.st  act  of  the  opera  had 
been  gi\en.  On  our  entrance  the  Royal 
March  sounded,  ever\  bodv  cheered,  and  no 
one  appeared  to  mind  in  the  least  the  two 
hours*  waiting.  Of  course,  they  could  not 
have  gone  on  without  the  Minister,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Government  !  Such 
patient  people  are  the  Italians  ! 

There  had  been  set  to  music  three  of 
Petrarch's  most  famous  sonnets,  and  they 
were  beautifully  sung  by  the  baritone,  who 
aftenvards  appeared  in  the  opera. 

The  first  niglit  in  Arezzo  was  delight- 
fully cool  after  the  heat  of  other  places, 
and  I  slept  under  a  blanket,  rejoicing,  like 
the  Prince  in  Grimm*s  Fairy  Tales,  to 
learn  what  shivering  meant,  it  having  been 
so  hot  in  Italv  this  summer  that  we  have 
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almost  forgotten  what  the  sensation  of 
cold  is  like.  The  morning  after  my  arrival 
I  was  wakened  at  six  o'clock  bv  various 
shouts  in  the  street  under  mv  window, 
made  by  the  country  people  selling  milk, 
and  the  baker  with  his  fresh  bread.  It 
was  refreshingly  chilly  as  1  leaned  out  in  a 
scanty  amount  of  clothing  to  look  at  these 
interesting  persons  and  to  take  a  view  of 
the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  with  its  ancient 
houses  and  time-worn  pavement,  and  its 
modern  name.  No  (jne  is  more  interested 
than  I  in  the  progress  and  enthusiasm  of 
modern  Italy,  but  I  must  say  that  a  little 
more  veneration  for  the  old  and  often  his- 
torical names  of  streets  would  be  a  good 
thing.  C)ne  grows  a  little  tired  (I  say  it 
with  all  respect)  of  finding  in  every  tiny 
village  a  Via  Cavour,  a  Corso  Umberto, 
01  a  Via  20  Settembre  or  27  Aprile.  Per- 
haps, though,  I  am  wrong  in  this.  Cer- 
tainly the  names  of  great  men  and  great 
battles  thus  remembered  are  worth  more  to 
modern  Italy,  with  its  opportunities  of  en- 
lighter.ment  than  the  names  of  mediaeval 
saints  and  heroes  and  poets.  They  will 
not  be  forgotten,  at  any  rate,  as  the  pre- 
sent celebration  in  Arezzo  testifies. 

The  part  of  the  festival  to  which  I 
looked  forward  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  interest  did  not  disa[)point  me.  This 
was  the  re{)resentati()n,  in  costumes  of  the 
period,  of  the  festi\ities  given  in  honour 
of  Petrarch,  when  he  arrived  in  his  native 
city  in  the  year  1350.  He  had  already 
been  given  the  laurel  crown  he  so  much 
coveted  at  Naples  and  Rome,  and  now,  at 
the  height  of  his  fame,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
little  Tuscan  town  which  had  seen  him 
started  in  life. 

The  original  performances  were  held  in 
December,  whei  perhaps  the  cold  weather 
made  the  participants  more  active,  but  it 
sea  reel  v  seems  likelv  that  the  Aretines  of 
that  dav  could  have  entered  into  the  affair 
with  more  spirit  than  did  their  descendants 
of  this  year,  and  in  this  hot  July.  For  the 
delightful  coolness  of  the  first  day  was 
fleeting  and  Arez/o,  in  spite  of  its  elevation 
of  nearly  one  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level,  was  dreadfully  hot  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  we  were  there.  We  went  to  things, 
however,  regardless  of  the  heat,  and  all 
the  young  college  professors  bought  pocket 
fans  (imitating  the  Italian  men)   and  did 
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rot  appear  without  them.  We  had  the 
ftsia  slorica,  the  historic  fesla.  towards 
evening,  when  there  was  a  gentle  breeze 
stirring,  and  the  effect  of  the  costumes  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  gathering  twi- 
light. The  specLators  s:U  on  rows  of 
benches,  surrounding  the  great  prato  ot 
field,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  town.  This 
old  field  has  always  been  used  for  games 
and  shows,  and  is  a  beautiful  expanse  of 
closely-worn  turf.  Although  Arezzo  itself 
is  a  small  place,  people  crime  on  that  after- 


exhibilion  of  skill  until  all  the  mediEeval 
figures  had  made  a  circuit  of  the  field,  and 
had  seated  the.nselves  in  their  appointed 
place  1.  Then  the  leader  rode  to  the  centre 
of  ihe  field,  and  at  a  signal  from  his 
whistle,  ihe  knights,  each  with  a  wooden 
lance  in  hand,  rode  at  the  Saracen,  their 
object  bdng  to  strike  the  figure  and  break 
their  lances  against  it.  Some  of  the  horses 
objected  violently  to  their  unprepossessing 
aniaginist,  but,  in  general,  the  knights  ac- 
quitted themselves  bravely,  and  did  con- 


CUARACTERS     IN    I 


I    ffi: 


the 


iaid  to  be  fiftci 
Again  I  thought  < 


arounil.   ai 
thousand  pi 


there 
sent. 

wondered  if  such  a  crowd  turned  out 
his  honour  nearly  six  hunrlred  \ears  aga 
'  In  the  centre  of  the  fiehl  stood  a  huge 
wooden  figure  representing  the  head  and 
body  of  a  Saracen.  This  turned  on  a 
pivot,  and  was  the  object  of  attack  by  the 
soldiers  (dressed  as  knights  in  armour). 
whn  r  hIc  through  the  entrance  at  the  side 


sideralile  damage  to  the  Saracen,  the 
■■eri<^niy  nf  all  Christians.'  This  game, 
called  the  Giostra  lid  Surachio,  was  very 
popular  long  ago,  and  so  continued 
through  several  centuries,  it  being  con- 
sidered n;ost  useful  in  strengthening  the 
young  men,  ami  making  them  adn.ii  and 

Afier  the  .soldiers  haci  finished  their 
attack  on  the  Moor,  they  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion uf  riding  which  certainlv    was    most 


.1  full  gallop.     Tbsy  waited  to  begin  their     creditable.      They   all   belonged 
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cavalry  service,  am]  hat!  come  ilowti  from  not  Petrarch,  and  it  seemeil  a  pity  that  he 

Florence  piiriiosely   for  this  ]n.rfurmance.  couM  nut  iiavt:  kept  to  tiit  nld  cnslume.) 

The  army  has  (jurd  caiisi;  tn  l.i.'  prmirl  ut  It  \v,is  \ur\    fr.M'inaiiiin   in    wairh    this 

Ihftii.  iiLe.ti:L-val  .■.jiif-i;.;  ruukiiif;  its  [.r..f;tLBS     in 

They    uith.lruw,     at    lui[;dL.    .itid    a(;:iiii  front   ul'   us,   but   at   !:i>t    it    Iialle<l    am!   a 

all  the  <h,iracn:rs  taking  purt  in  th-  sIicav.  <-liuriis  scji'cleil  frnni  niiiniig  them,  sanj;  a 

walkei!  around  the  neld.     Tlirir  ■-.stiimfs  hvmii     izi     pr.tisi-     of    ilidr    great     jHiet. 

were  wonderfullv  g..,d  repr..<iui-ti..iis  fn.m  I'etran-li  was  not  r,-spn,isil,lt  f,>r  this,  l.ut 

Ihe  o!d   |.i.-turcs.   an<i   in  coluur  atid   f.,rni  two  vitv    ahle  iiiniii-rii   Italians   «erc-.   one 

l!iey  miRht  every  one  .if  thorn   iiavc  c.niL-  lor  llie'»nr<!.s  iiri.!  the  otlicr  for  lliemusic. 

tc  life  again  after  a  sletp  of  sevtral  ccn-  It  had  h'-^iui  10  ^;ro«-  dusky,  and  the  nis- 

turies.       There   He:e  noljles  and  knights,  tunies  se.'ined  more  striking  in  the  dimness. 

judges    an.!    prints,     little    i)o>s    <,f    the  and  the  musi,'  soundrd  old  ami  far  away. 

inpulace,  and  working-men.     liest  of  all.  as  though  coming  from  some    long    dead 


robes 
*,ke.I  so  n 


perhaps  because  mcjst  fan; 
ance.   were  certain  sfrholai 

like  Dante  and  Giotto  and  Cim.ibue,  that 
one  felt  like  going  ciown  and  shaking  hands 
with  them  and  inquiring  what  they  thought 
of  their  Italy  of  to-day. 

Nearly  at  the  end  of  the  procession  came 
a  white  horse  kd  by  jiagt-s,  and  on  it  sat 
ilie  hero  of  t!ie  oCi:asioii,  Mesaer  Francesco 
himself.  He  bore  himself  well,  and  his 
cap  am!  gown  suited  his  cheerful,  good- 
natured  face.  (I  saw  him  the  next  day 
when  he  wai  only  Signer  So-and-So,  and 


It  gave  tlu- 
spL-CLacie, 


ting  finish  ii 


lole 


1  slipped  out  \vi:li  my  .American  friends 
fjy  a  short  cut,  s.'  avoiding  tin;  crowd,  and 
we  came  otit  at  the  top  of  a  long,  narrow- 
road,  with  high  walks  on  one  .-ide,  and  on 
the  other  Tus.-any,  or  a  characteristic  view 
ot  it.  The  moon  shone  in  the  clear  skv, 
and,  in  the  dying  evening  glow,  the  lieauti- 
ful  valley  and  mountain  and  meadow,  with 
here  and  there  a  white  cottage,  stretcheit 
green  an.l  fair  ami  far  b--fore  us.  A  light 
mist  was  rising,  and  some  distant  bells 
Vkere  ringing.      Everything  was  in  keeping. 
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the  time,  the  place,  the  hour,  and  the 
mediaeval  scene  we  had  just  left.  We  only 
wanted  someone  to  quote  Petrarch's  son- 
nets and  talk  of  Laura.  Instead,  such  is 
poor  human  nature  (human  in  spite  of 
every  poetcal  feeling)  we  went  down  that 
beautiful  high- walled,  moonlit  street  to 
dinner  !  And  we  went  to  a  hotel,  where 
there  had  already  been  more  guests  than 
food,  and  where,  in  the  course  of  two  hours, 
we  were  served  with  broth  (so-called),  and 
a  wonderful  chicken.  We  attacked  the 
latter  valiantly,  even  as  the  soldiers  the 
Saracen,  but  with  less  success.  We  were 
able,  however,  in  spite  of  the  fowl's  endur- 
ing and  resisting  qualities,  and  probably 
owing  to  the  excellent  Chianti,  to  still  quote 
Browning  and  Maurice  Hewlett,  and  to  go 
home  through  more  moon  lighted  streets 
quite  happy,  though  rather  weak.  Strange 
to  say,  I  was  never  conscious  of  being 
hungry  through  all  those  days  at  Arezzo, 
and  we  all  ate  and  drank  whenever  it 
occurred  to  us.  One  day  I  went  nine  hours 
without  food,  and  never  knew  it.  We  did, 
however,  patronise  extensively  a  cafe, 
where  cold  drinks  and  ires  alx)unded,  and 
where  I  made  many  friends  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  as  I  sat  there  and 
looked  out  on  the  bright,  cheerful 
piazza. 

Across  the  street  from  the  cafe  I  struck 
up  quite  an  intimacy  with  an  agreeable 
stationer  and  his  wife,  from  whom  I  fre- 
quently bought  pi  St -cards,  and  who,  so  to 
speak,  offered  me  the  "  freedom  of  the 
city,"  as  he  placed  his  desk,  a  fresh  lK)ttle 
of  ink  and  a  new  pen,  always  at  my  dis- 
posal. That  was  the  kind  of  thing  the 
people  of  Arezzo  were  doing  continually 
for  us.  I  am  sure  I  was  never  so  appre- 
ciated in  my  life,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  quite  s|X)iled  in  future. 

There  was  a  garden  party  during  the 
week.  We  went  to  it,  and  came  home  at 
three  in  the  morning.  We  found  the  Con- 
gress difficult  the  next  day,  though  the 
addresses  were  scholarly  and  fine.  But  I 
read  them  all  afterwards,  which  I  hope 
made  up  for  wavering  attention  at  the 
time.     It  was  a  very  hot  morning. 

Finally,  came  Saturday  and,  for  most 
ol  us,  the  end  of  our  stay  in  Arezzo,  but 
our  hard-working  hospitable  friends,  the 
committee,  who  had  planned  and  t<nled  so 


indefatigably,   had    arranged  a  most  de- 
lightful trip  for  us  as  a  parting  good  time. 

We  left  Arezzo  by  a  special  train  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  got  out  at  a  little 
station,  where  carriages  waited  for  us,  and 
we  were  driven  to  the  old  town  of  Poppi, 
on  the  hill,  rising  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Arno.  We 
were  received  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Guidi,  where  Dante  was  once  entertained, 
and  we  humble,  every-day  travellers  were 
offered  the  hospitality  of  the  town.  High 
in  the  partially  restored,  ruined  castle,  in 
a  huge  room,  with  narrow  barred  windows, 
were  spread  tables,  and  the  Syndic  of 
Poppi  drank  our  healths,  and  we  his  in 
return,  and  then  to  the  welfare  of  every- 
one and  thing  possible.  The  population  of 
the  village  was  largely  represented,  it 
seemed  to  us,  and  exhibited,  as  in  Arezzo, 
the  same  kindly  interest  and  desire  to  en- 
tertain us  which  we  had  everywhere  found 
50  charming. 

Numbers  of  them  came  with  us  as  we 
left  the  castle,  and  followed  us  to  the  won- 
derful old  library  of  the  town,  to  hear  our 
admiring  comments  and  watch  us  write 
cur  names  in  the  visitors'  book. 

Then  we  were  off  once  more  in  our 
carriages,  going  higher  and  higher,  through 
an  always  lovely  landscape,  until  we 
reached  the  nol)le  and  imposing  Ca.stle  of 
Pomena,  grand  s'.ill,  though  partially 
ruined.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Italian  (n)unt  who  now  owns  it,  a  flag 
foated  over  the  tower,  to  welcome  us,  and 
a  most  abundant  and  delicious  lunch  was 
served  on  tables  set  out  in  the  court.  If 
Dante,  who  had  once  passed  many  days 
here,  could  have  come  back  but  for  a 
moment,  what  would  he  have  thought  of 
the  modern  students  and  travellers,  break- 
ing in  on  the  solitude  of  these  quiet,  high 
and  once  lonelv  towers?  Not  one  of  us  but 
was  free  to  take  a  train  and  reach  Florence, 
the  goal  of  his  longing,  in  two  or  three 
hours,  while  he,  poor  poet  and  exile,  must 
break  his  heart  v.ith  looking  out  over  the 
valley  through  which  the  river  flows  down 
to  the  City  of  Flowers. 

Coming  down  from  the  memories  and 
associations  of  Dante,  of  which  this  part 
of  Italy  is  so  full,  we  took  another  road, 
and  left  the  carriages  at  the  edge  of  the 
village  of  Pratovecchio,  where  we  were  to 
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take  the  train  kirk.  Whether  it  was  tliat 
we  were  regiiided  as  curiosities,  or  whether 
there  was  a  great  desire  to  do  iis  honour, 
il  was  difficult  to  say,  but  we  marched 
through  the  streets  with  a  band  uf  music 
playing,  the  people  standing  in  rows  on 
the  pavement,  and  school -children  waving 
flags  and  saluting.  I  never  feit  so  much 
like  a  member  of  a  circus  procession  ur  of 
a  royal  family  in  all  my  life.  But  I  dis- 
giaced  myself  as  ihey  never  do,  fur  I 
laughed.  I  am  afraid  we  all  did.  It  was 
not,  howe\er,  from  any  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honour;  only  it  was  amusing 
fiom  our  jKiint  of  view,  and  we  were  all  so 
dreadfully  tired. 

There  were  more  s[3eeclies  anri  toasts  in 
the  municipal  building  i>f  this  timn,  an<l  at 
last,  still  followed  by  the  entire  ijopula- 
tion,  we  reached  the  tn\in.  Wh:u  a  day  it 
had  been  ! 

On  the  Sunday  morning  they  unveile<l 
a  statue  to  King  Umlieno,  whose  iragic 
end  made  him  parlicularly  an  object  of 
affeaion  to  his  people.  We  diil  nm  siand 
in  the  crowd  in  the  hot  sunlight  arounil  ihe 
statue,  but  preferred  to  lo<jk  at  it  after. 
wards,  when  no  one  else  was  near.  exce|ii 
a  few  soldiers  fn.m  the  coiiiitn  .  who  stood 
and  gazed  resjiecifullv  wiih  cap  in  hand. 

Instead,  we  went  out  into  ilie  iimntr\, 
through  a  neighl-iurh.«»l  of  viJic^a^.ls  an.l 
green  fields  to  the  beautiful  chun'h  r,f 
Santa  Maria  .lelle  Gra/ie,  a  L.veh  y^^•rk  ia 
Eenedeito  da  Maiano.  It  i'i>ni:iins  :, 
wonderful  altar-pitce  by  the  great  painter 
of  Arez»i,  Spinello  Aretino,  surrounded  \i\ 
a  wreath  by  Andrea  della  RoLbia.  It  wVs 
very  t|uiet  in  the  little  church,  with  onK  a 
faint  murmur  of  a  service  going  on  behind 
the  altar.  A  young  Carmelite  monk  came 
out  and  explained  tliinns  to  us. 


We  sat  a  long  lime  in  the  portico  of  the 
church,  where  it  was  cixil  and  pleasant, 
snd  where  nothing  but  a  green  field  and 
trees  met  the  eye.  with  llie  walks  and 
towers  of  Arezzo  in  the  background.  We 
had  the  place  all  to  ourselves  on  that  peace- 
ful summer  morning,  while  Arezzo  shouted 
,;nd  cheered  and  bands  played  in  the 
pia/za.  We  thought  we  had  the  best 
ol  il. 

It  was  a  marvellous  evening  as  I  went 
back  to  Florence.  The  moonlight  made 
the  fields  and  forests  enchanting,  and 
threw  into  still  stronger  relief  the  tall,  dark 
cypresses. 

Many  a  little  white  town  gleamed  out 
from  the  hillside  shadows,  and  the  odour 
cf  flowers  and  hay  stole  in,  alx.ve  the 
smoke  uf  the  train.  We  jiassed  Iwo  or 
three  enclosures,  where  the  stones  of  the 
Camjuj  S.Liito  sliiine  like  silver,  and  the 
(juiet  peace  of  the  moonlight  'jrmded  over 
lliem,  recalling  tie  famous  words,  which 
we  had  heard  so  often  during  the 
w  eek. 

"  lo  vo  gridando— Pace— Pace— Face.'' 

My  thoughts  were  full  of  the  poet,  of 
whom  we  had  talked  during  these  days, 
and  I  remcmliercd  how  he  loved  his  Italv, 
noi  one  timn  alone,  not  onlv  Tuscanv,  bill 
the  wlu.le  land,  fmrn  Arezzii,  where  he  was 
lif-rii  ami  trum  whicli  he  ttas  taken  away 
Ir.  begin  his  mativ  joiirnev ing.s,  until  he 
e;i.!..d  (hem  :ill.  in  "the  house  in  Arqua, 
where  he  died,' 

This  meeting  at  An;/./.')  uf  such  a  com- 
pany of  scholars  and  jiatriots  added  the 
last  and  freshest  wreath  of  laurel  ro 
his  f.ime,  as  young  Italy,  united  and  free, 

in  remembering  the  ]H>et.  wh'i  was  the  first 
great  man  of  letters  of  our  era 
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By   LEWIS   MELVILLE 


Aulhoi  of  **Tbe  Llf«  of  William  Makepeace  Thadceray."  etc   etc. 


THERE     cannot     be     said     to    be     a 
Thackeray  Country,  in  the  sense  that 
there    is    a    Scott    Country    or    a     Burns 
Country.     It  has  been  said,  and  with  some 
truth,  that  all  Scotland  is  Scott-land;  and 
the  Bums  area  is  at  least  as  clearly   de- 
fined.     As     Thackeray     was    not    topo- 
graphical  in   his   novels  as,  say,  Dickens 
vas;   so,    in   the   same  way,    he  was   not 
insular  in  his  life.     As  a  matter  of  fa:t, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of 
writers  of  his  day.     He  spoke  French  like 
a  native — and    was   uncommonly    fond   of 
interjecting  expressions  in  that  tongue  in 
his  writings — and  he  could  make  himself 
understood  in  German.     He  was  born  in 
Calcutta,   spent   his   boyhood   in    London, 
went    subsequently     to    Cambridge,     and 
passed  vacations  at  Addiscc^mbe  and  Ottery 
St.    Marv.        He   rented   chambers   in  the 
Temple,  and  sometimes  sta\ed  there;   and 
he  passed  some  years  in  Paris.     He  settled 
in  London  after  his  marriage,  however,  and 
that  city  remained  his  headjjuarters  for  the 
lest  of  his  life.        But,   none  the  less,  he 
travelled  much.     He   visited  Ireland,  and 
wrote  the  experiences  of  "  The  Cockney  in 
Ireland,"  though,  at  the  publisher's  wish, 
the  title  of  the  UM)k  was  changed  to  "The 
Irish     Sketch     Book.'       He    spent    some 
months  in  journeying  "  From  Cc^rnhill  to 
Grand  Cairo,"  and  there  were  few  popular 
resorts  on  the  Continent  at  which  he  did 
not  stay.        He  delivered    lectures   in  the 
principal  towns  of  England  and  Scotland  ; 
and  for  the  same  purpose  twice  visited  the 
United  States.       If  it  would  be   difficult 
within  the  limits  of  an  article  to  discourse 
of  all  the  places  to  which  Thackeray  went, 
it   would   be   absolutely   impossible  within 
the  same  limits  to  follow  the   peregrina- 
tions of  the  characters  in  his  bocjks.     Let 
anyone,  whr)iseven  superficially  acquaint t^d 
with  the  author's  works,  reflec^t  but  for  a 
moment,  and  he  will  be  struck  with  amaze- 


ment at  the  number  of  towns  and  countries 
tc  which  reference  is  made.  Paris  occurs 
a  hundred  times  at  least,  from 
"The  Yellowplush  Correspondence"  of 
Thackeray's  \outh,  to  the  latest  of 
his  writings.  Brussels — there  all  the 
dramatis  persona  went  when  Napoleon 
invaded  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
Iron  Duke  went  to  eject  him.  "  No 
more  firing  was  heard  at  Brussels — the 
pursuit  rolled  miles  away.  The  darkness 
came  down  on  the  field  and  citv :  and 
Amelia  was  praying  for  George,  who  was 
l\ing  on  his  face,  dead,  with  a  bullet 
through  his  heart.''  It  was  at  Brussels, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Gudule,  that  a  Vis- 
count Castlewood  betrayed  and  afterwards 
married  Gertrude  Maes,  and  had  legitimate 
issue,  Henry  lOsmond  ;  and  in  the  convent 
close  by  the  p(K)r  woman,  deserted  by  her 
husband  and  separated  from  her  son,  took 
the  vows,  an<l  lived  as  Soeur  Marie  Made- 
leine, and  was  buric<l  in  the  adjacent 
cemetery.  Rome — Madame  de  Rawdon, 
familiar  to  all  under  another  name — met, 
for  the  last  time,  her  erstwhile  protector, 
the  Mar<|uis  of  Ste\ne.  Weimar,  Tours, 
Toplitz,  St.  Petersburg,  Boulogne,  to  all 
ol  the.se  Becky  travelled,  built  up  with  in- 
finite i)ains  a  little  circle  of  acquaintances, 
which  always  just  a  little  later  was  as 
readily  demolished  when  somebody  who 
had  known  her  in  England  passed  along. 
So  might  one  go  through  an  appreciable 
percentage  of  places  in  the  Gazetcer  and 
linger  lovingly  at  each. 

Scenes,  however,  are  not  so  important  in 
Thackeray's  l)ooks.  The  characters  of 
seme  writers  are  dependent  on  their  sur- 
KHindings.  His  are  cosmi)pf»Iiian.  Be_'kv 
lived  on  nothing  a  \ear  in  Cur/on  Street: 
she  might  as  well  h.ive  lived  in  Kensington 
or  in  Paris.  Sometimes  Thackeray  set  out 
to  draw  up  an  unmistakable  backgroun<l. 
Take  "A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,"  and  th*' 
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lodging -house  of  Clie  Ganns,  at  Margate. 
That  scene  does  not  fade  from  the 
memory.  The  sea-side  resort,  deserted  in 
winter,  with  its  typical  inhabitants,  is  ad- 
mirably portrayed.  But  this  was  not  often 
the  case.  We  c3o  not  remember,  perhaps 
we  are  not  wanted  to  remember,  where  the 
Sedleys  went  after  the  smash ;  but  we 
know  it  was  a  poor,  genteel  neighbourhood. 


devoted  for  the  greater  part  to  the  metro- 
polis. 

Like  most  children  born  of  English 
parents  in  India,  Thackeray  was  sent  home 
It  an  early  age  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
He  arrived  in  the  winter  of  1817,  and  soon 
after  went  to  a  school  in  Chiswick  Mall. 
"What a  dreadful  place  that  private  school 
was;    cold,   chilblains,    bad    dinners,    not 


WALrni.E   house;    the  mall,   chiswick.     ik   this 

i[OUSE  THACKERAY  LOCATES  MISS  PINKERTON's 
ACAUEMV  IN  "vanity  FAIR  "  ;  IT  WAS  ONCE 
THE    RESIDENCE   OF    HORACE  WALl'OLE. 


Whfther  it  1 
ware  Ruad,  . 


I  UrompiiiT 


r  in  i 


t  sulmrli 


material.     Vet    Mrs.    Ritchie  I 

that  in  her  walks  with  her  fathi 

point   nut    the    very   house    in    which    thi 

characters  lived;    and  no  doubt  the  plar 


Thackeray  was  essentially  a  Londoner, 
ind  it  is  imended  that  this  paper  shall  be 


iff  Kilf;-     enouj;h  viituals.  and  caning  awful  !  ''    was 

1,  i.s  im-     his  mmiiiiry  of  the  place  even  in  his  last 

lold   us     yp.irji.     Miss  Pinkerton's  Academy,  in  (he 

"  i     npeninj;    chapter  of    "Vanity    Fair,"   was 

undoubtodlv  Wal|w>le  Ilnuse!  in  Chiswirk 

Mall.     Wali«.k-  Huust-  is  histnric  ground. 

It  belonged  to  Darbara  Ferrars,  a  favourite 

of  Charles  II..  and  raised  to  the  pceta(;e 

as  Duchess  of  Cleveland  by  that  monarch. 
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Subsequently  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Horace  Walpole,  Ivarl  of  Orford,  who 
no  doubt  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  it 
■  still  bears.  Later,  in  1796,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  the  Liberator,  lodged  there  with 
a  Mrs.  Rigby.  It  has  recently  been  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree, 
the  famous  actor.  At  the  end  of  Chapter  I. 
ol  "  Vanity  Fair,"  Thackaray  has  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  Becky  Sharp  and 
Amelia  Sedley  leaving  Miss  Pinkerton's 
Academy.  The  oacii,  with  Sambo  of  the 
bandy-legs  hanging  on  behind,    is  driving 


perfect  memory  of  me,"  she  said,  "  He 
could  not  speak,  but  kissed  me,  and 
looked  at  me  again  and  again." 

I'rom  Chiswick  Thackeray  was  sent  to 
the  Charterhouse  School,  where,  at  first,  he 
was  one  of  some  fifty  boarders  in  Mr. 
Penny's  bouse,  in  Wilderness  Row, 
Clerk'enweli  Road.  The  house  still  stands 
and  a  tablet  has  been  placed  upon  the 
frontage,    bearing  the    inscription: — 


THE    charterhouse:     OLD   ENTRAJ 


away;  little  Laura  Martin  (who  was  just 
in  roundband)  is  weeping  because  her  dear 
Amelia  is  leaving,  and  Miss  Sharp,  her 
pale  face  out  of  the  i\trriat,'e  window,  has 
Ihrown  ba.-k  the  i-.>pi  nf  J.ibnsnn's  Dixon- 
ary,  which  gimd  lit-arh-.l  Miss  Jemima  had 
just  given  her.  sa\inf;;  "  So  much  for  the 
Dixnnarv.  an.l.  ibank  Cod.  I'm  -.,it  <,( 
Chiswick."  Tiiackera*  was  siil!  at  this 
school  when  bis  mother,  wlm  had  recently 
married  Major  Cnrmiihael  Smyth,  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers,  returned  with  her  hus- 
band tn  Fnglnn<l.  in   1822.     "He  had    a 


Until  a  fuw  vears  ago  there  were  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  tunnel,  running  from  the 
house  intii  the  school  grounds.  Among 
the  boarders  was  George  Stovin  Venables 
(of  (be  Parliamentary  Har.  and  a  life-long 
friend  of  Thackerav),  who.  as  a  lad,  broke 
his  s<-h.i(il  fell.uvs  I'liise  in  a  lighi.  "That 
nnlurVv  light."  Mr.  Rnnpell.  tli<-  monitor 
:n  Pennv's  in  i»2i.  has  recorded:  "  II 
v^,is  on  a  wet  half  huliday,  I  think,  when 
,1  boy  named  Glossip  came  and  asked 
leave  for  Thackeray  and  Venables  to 
fight.     We  wanted  some  amusement,  so  I 
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let  them  fight  it  out  in  our  long  room,  with 
the  important  result  to  Thackeray's  nasal 
organ."  Thackeray  told  a  friend,  that 
after  the  nose  had  been  successfully  set, 
it  was  deliberately  re-broken  by  a  brutal 
school -bully ;  "  I  got  at  last  big  enough, 
and  strong  enough,"  he  added,  "  to  give 
the  ruffian  the  soundest  thrashing  a  boy 
ever  had."  It  was  probably  his  broken 
nose  that  suggested  his  pseudonymous 
Christian  names  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Thackeray  left  Penny's  in  1824,  to  become 
a  day-boy,  when  he  stayed  with  Mrs. 
Boyes,  a  lady  who  took  in  lads  belonging 
both  to  the  Charterhouse  and  the  Merchant 
Taylor's  schools.  It  is  thought  that  Mrs. 
Boyes's  establishment  was  in  Charterhouse 
Square.  Thackeray  was  wretched  at  first 
at  the  great  school.  "  We  were  flogged 
at  school,  we  were  fifty  boys  in  our  board- 
ing house,  and  had  to  wash  in  a  leaden 
trough,  under  a  cistern,  with  lum'ps  of  fat, 
yellow  soap  floating  about  in  the  ice  and 
water."  He  was  unhappy,  as  are  so  many 
boys,  sensitive,  gently  nurtured,  who  are 
thrown  all  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  rough  lads,  hardened  to  the 
usages  of  the  school ;  and  sometimes  of 
nights  he  would  kneel  by  his  little  bed,  and 
pray  :  "  O  God,  let  me  see  my  mother  in  my 
dreams."  Perhaps  he  was  never  quite 
happy  while  he  was  in  Mr.  Penny's  house, 
but  he  was  certainly  more  contented  during 
his  stay  at  Mrs.  Boyes's,  when  he  was 
growing  up,  and  was  more  able  to  hold 
his  own.  The  Charterhorse  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  Smithfield,  and  mav  best  be 
described  as  having  lain  on  the  north  and 
south  between  Wilderness  Row  and 
Charterhouse  Square  (known  originally  as 
the  Pest  House  Field,  a  name  that  came  to 
it  in  the  days  of  the  plague  of  the  Black 
Death),  and  between  Gosweil  Road  and 
Clerkenwell  on  the  cast  and  west.  Once 
inside  the  gates,  ho\ve\t^r.  it  is  difficult  to 
remember  it  is  in  the  busiest  part  of  the 
busiest  city  in  the  world.  It  was  in  this 
pleasant,  peaceful  retreat  that  Colonel 
Xewcome  ended  his  days  as  a  Pof)r 
Brother.  The  important  part  that  the 
Charterhouse  plays  in  Thackeray's 
l)ooks  is  too  familiar  to  be  recalled 
here. 

Thackerav   went   up    to    CamhridG:e    in 
February    1829,  and  remained  at  Trinity 


College  for  two  years.  When  he  came 
down  he  travelled  on  the  Continent  for 
some  time;  and  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  autumn  of  1831,  he  was  en- 
tered as  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple. 
He  became  the  pupil  pJ  the  special  pleader 
and  conveyancer,  Taprell,  at  No.  i,  Hare 
Court.  He  had  iiis  own  chambers  in  the 
same  building,  but  as  he  shared  them  with 
another,  as  Pendennis  did  with  George 
Warrington,  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  of  residents  in  1831  or  1832. 
Later  he  had  chambers  at  2,  Brick  Court, 
where  Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote  "  The  Vicar 
K,i  Wakefield."  "  I  received  one  morning 
a  message  from  poor  Goldsmith,  that  he 
was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that 
I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible," 
Dr.  Johnson  recorded  ;  "  I  sent  him  a  guinea 
and  promised  to  come  directly.  I  accor- 
dingly went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and 
found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him 
for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent 
passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  also 
changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle 
of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I 
put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  desired  that  he 
would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him 
of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extri- 
cated. He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a 
novel  ready  for  press,  which  he  produced 
to  me.  I  looked  into  it  and  saw  its  merits, 
told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return, 
and,  having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it 
for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the 
money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not 
without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone, 
for  having  used  him  so  ill."  No  wonder 
Thackeray,  who  was  so  ardent  an  admirer 
(f  Goldsmith  and  the  great  Doctor,  of 
Fielding  and  Charles  Lamb,  all  of  whom 
lived  in  tne  Inn,  loved  the  Temple,  and 
made  so  many  of  his  characters  reside 
there.  "  I  have  been  many  a  time  in  the 
chambers  in  the  Temple  that  were  Gold- 
smith's, and  passed  up  and  down  the  stair- 
case, which  Johnson  and  Burke  and 
Reynolds  trod  to  see  their  friend,  their 
poet,  their  kind  Goldsmith,  and  the  stair 
on  which  the  i)()or  women  sat,  weeping  bit- 
terly when  they  heard  that  the  greatest 
and  most  generous  of  men  was  dead  within 
the  black  oak  d<K)r."  In  after  days 
Thackeray  rented  chambers  at  10,  Crown 
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OCace  Row.  As  won  as  lie  came  of  age 
ha  abaniluncd  the  study  of  the  law,  aticj 
went  to  Paris  as  an  art  slmlent.  His 
adventures  in  that  ctt)  and  his  journeys 
across  the  channel  are  duly  recorded  in  the 
biographies.  On  August  20,  1836,  he  mar- 
ried Isabella  Gethen  Creagh  Shawe, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Matheiv  Shawe;  and 
soon  after  came  to  London. 

When  Thackeray  came  over  from  Paris, 
in  1834,  he  stayed  with  ^[ajor  and  Mr.s. 
Carmichael  Smyth,  at  their  house,  18, 
Alhion  Street.  Hyde  Park;  when  he  m- 
turned  with  his  wife  some  three  years  later, 
the  young  couple  stayed  with  his  mother 
and  step-father  for  .some  mnnths. 

Thackeray  siwn  left  Tyiuirnia.  and  toi.!, 
a  hou.se  in  Itloomsburv,  i  v  ('■rt-at  Cmam 
Street  (Jorum  Street.  Kdward  Fil/Geralil 
Mys  the  novelist  used  to  c.tII  it),  whirh 
runs  from  Woburn  Place  tn  Hrunswirk 
Square,  parallel  to  tiie  better  kiniw  n  Guild- 
ford Street,  which  connei'ts  Ru.ssl-U  Sr]uare 
ttith  Gtav's  Inn  Road.  Al  the  limi-  J<ilin 
Leech  and  Charles  Kfunc-,  Uuh  lattr  ti.  he 
bis  colleagues  on  the    staff   of  "  Punoh," 
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Th.ickeravs  first  chihl.  Anne  Isabella,  vvas 

^bIHBBHE 

Ix.m.      That   child  i.s  n.iw    Mrs.   Richm^.n-i 
Ritdiie,  but  she  is  siiU   affeniunaleh    re 
mtmbered  as  Miss  Thaekerav,  theauih.r- 

I^^IHIH 

^^^^^  1 

ess  of  manv  charnilnK  .■itmies  and   essavs. 

^kH^^^S 

She      has       jmhlish.d       snmP      .lelightf.d 

'  ^^i^^^Kfl 

■*  .Memriirs,''  and  nnr  li>:ij;  ,.in.e  unite  the  in- 

;^^fl|^BHB 

teresting"  Hiiigraiihi'-al  linnniuiiiMii.s  '  pre 

^^^^^^^S53t 

fixed  to  a  new  editlii:i  ..t  iier  f.illi^-rs  works. 

'  ^^^H^gM^HM 

The     district     of     Hlcium.sliury     figures 

largely  in  tiiackera>'s  nnvels.  alvl  in    his 
letters.      In  Great  Coram  Street   liveil   Mr. 

■"                ^^^^^^ 



Todd,  the  junior    iJariner    in  III.-  lirm  ■■( 

Osborne  and  Todd.     "The  verv  next  .l.ix 

'             .    .      - 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Itn.ugh.  in  their  splen- 

■  n.:. 

did    carriage-andfriur    called     u|Kin     Mr. 

MB.    [■K.NNv's    iinrsi-: 

WH.LiKRN 

Hoggartv   and    mv   wilV.    al    our    l'idginj;s 

rM:i;KK.\wi..i,!    hcal. 

WULRK   ^ 

in   Lamb's   C.mduii    Street.'    Mr.    S.muiel 

llR.-il    i;<..ANIiKli   WHE 

•i    ATTIIMH 

Titmarsh  mentiims  in  his  storv    'if   "  Tlie 

TKKiUlT-.SK    S([[OOL. 

Great  Hoggarty  Diamnnd."     It  was  al  tin: 

church      .ittarh<d       m      ili-^       I'liuulling 

lis  Kir-  and  .- ;;mr^ 

n  (he   -V 

Hospital,   that     the   (IsliMrn.'    f.nnil\    w-r 

..ti  ,>i  \\y.\] ...  /(..;,■, 

■  ..'  ./.,,-n 

sliipiw.1.   an.!    wlK-re    MJd   ().|:.:nie   .■r-vled 

p.il'i.,  m-ir     ■\\xv:  t 

-..   die  d. 

a  monument  on   the  w.di:     "  S.i.-rrd  U,  tl„; 

^..11  «.-iif  Hiili  his  .nmt 

and..r..v 

memory  of  Ger.rge  O.slw.rm-.  Junior.   K;..]., 

\melia    al'ellded     Divi. 

■   S.ivie.- 

late  a  Captain  in  His  Maje.n's  — ih  regi- 

,1  ,1   [da.v    tthrre  she 

..n!.|   see 

ment  of  fi«rt.  who  fell  nn  the  1 8th  nf  June. 

of  the  Ikjv  under  his 

f.nher's   t 

1815,  aged   23   years,    while    fighting   for 

'Miny     h;:n.lred     fres 

I'hildrvt 
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rose  up  there  and  sang  to  the  Father 
Beneficent;  and  little  George's  soul 
thrilled  with  delight  at  the  burst  of  the 
glorious  psalmody.  His  mother  could  not 
see  him  for  a  while,  through  the  mist  that 
dimmed  her  eyes."  Thackeray  was  always 
susceptible  to  the  sufferings  and  pleasures 
of  children. 

**  There's  something,  even  la  his  bitterest  mood, 
That  melts  him  at  the  sight  of  infanthood ; 
Thank  God  that  he  can  love  tlie  pure  and 
good." 

When  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields,  the  American 
publisher  and  man  of  letters,  was  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  one  day  mentioning  the  various 
sights  he  had  seen,  when  Thackeray  in- 
terrupted, "  But  you  haven't  seen  the  great- 
est one  yet,"  he  said,  "  Go  with  me  to-day 
to  St  Paul's  and  hear  the  charity  children 
sing."  So  they  went,  and  >Ir.  Fields 
noticed  that  Thackeray  had  his  head 
bowed,  and  that  his  whole  frame  shook 
with  emotion  as  the  children  of  poverty 
rose  to  pour  out  their  anthem  of  praise. 
"  There  is  one  day  in  the  year,"  Thackeray 
said  in  one  of  the  lectures  on  the  Georges, 
"  when  I  think  St.  Paul's  presents  the 
noblest  sight  in  the  winkle  world  ;  when  five 
thousand  charity  children  like  nosegays, 
and  with  sweet  young  voices,  sing  the  hymn 
which  makes  every  heart  thrill  with  praise 
and  happiness.  1  have  seen  a  hundred 
grand  sights  in  the  world — coronations. 
Parisian  splendours,  Cr\stal  Palace  open 
ings.  Pope's  chapels,  with  their >j)r(x:essions 
of  long-tailed  cardinals  and  quavering 
choir  of  fat  soprani,  but  think  in  all 
Christendom,  there  is  no  such  sight  as 
Charity  Children's  Day.  Nou  Angli,  sed 
Angeli.  As  one  lo(.)ks  at  that  beautiful 
multitude  of  innocents  as  the  first  note 
strikes ; — indeed,  one  may  almost  fanc\ 
that  cherubs  are  singing." 

Not  far  from  the  Foundling  Hos[)ital 
is  Russell  Square,  where  lived  several 
members  of  the  family  of  Major 
Carmi(^hael  Smyth.  In  the  last  threr  or 
four  years  alterations  have  been  madt* 
chiefly  in  the  frontages  of  the  hou.ses  l»iii 
without  materially  changing  the  charnrtrr 
of  the  neighlM»urlKK)d.  The  OsUjrnes 
lived  here  and  also  the  Sedleys,  whose 
house  has  been  identified.  Close  by  is 
Queen's  Square,  built  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 


and  named  in  compliment  to  her,  but  the 
statue  that  stands  in  the  garden  is  that  of 
Queen  Charlotte.  It  is  strange  to  read 
that,  when  the  Square  was  first  built,  much 
eulogy  was  bestowed  upon  it  because  of 
the  beautiful  view  to  the  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  Hills,  for  which  the  north  side 
was  left  open.  This  has  not  been  built 
over,  but  the  view  is  now  confined  to  Guild- 
ford Street.  On  the  south  side  is  the 
church,  fashionable  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  Sir  Richard  Steele  kept  house, 
and  did  not  pay  rent ;  hard  by  is  Blooms- 
bury  Square.  Thackeray  mentioned  the 
church  in  "  The  Adventures  of  Philip  " ; 
and  to  offer  up  their  praises  and  thanks- 
giving for  late  mercies  vouchsafed  to  them, 
thither  went  Philip  and  the  Little  Sister 
and  the  two  children.  It  was  in  Hart 
Street  that  young  George  Osborne  attended 
the  school  of  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Veal, 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bareacres, 
who  prepared  young  gentlemen  and  noble- 
men for  the  Universities,  the  senate,  and 
the  learned  professions,  whose  system  did 
not  embrace  the  degrading  corporal  severi- 
ties still  practised  at  the  ancient  places  of 
education,  and  in  whose  family  the  pupils 
found  the  elegances  of  refined  society,  and 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  a  home. 

Next  to  Bedford  House,  on  the  North 
side  of  Bl(X)m.sl)ury  Scjuare,  in  Great  Rus- 
sell Street,  was  Montague  House,  which,  in 
1759,  was  opened  as  the  British  Museum. 
Soon  the  collections  outgrew  their  habita- 
tion, and  a  new  building  was  erected  in 
1823,  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  The  great 
reading  room,  with  its  accommodation  for 
more  than  three  hundred  readers,  was  not 
built  until  1857,  and  since  then  a  new 
wing  has  been  added.  "Most  Londoners 
— not  all — have  seen  the  British  Museum 
Library,"  Thackeray  paid  tribute  in  a 
"  Roundabout  Paper."  "  I  speak  a  cceur 
ouvertf  and  pray  the  kindly  reader  to  bear 
with  me.  I  have  seen  all  sorts  of  domes 
of  Peters  and  Pauls,  Sophia,  Pantheon — 
what  not  ? — and  have  been  struck  by  none 
of  them  as  much  as  by  that  catholic  dome 
in  Blo^>nisbur\,  undt-r  which  our  million 
volumes  are  housrd.  What  j^eace,  what 
li'Ve,  what  truth.  What  beaut \.  what  ha|)pi- 
ness  for  all,  what  generous  kindness  for 
you  and  me,  are  here  spread  out  !  It 
seems  to  me  one  caimot   sit  down  in  that 
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iteful      and 


place  wirhout  a  b.nn  fi;]! 
reverence,  1  own  t.j  hi\e  siij  mv  z^n 
the  table,  and  to  have  ;h.inked  He. 
for  this,  mv  En^'ish  l!rhri(:hl.  Ir-rl 
panakc  "(ih^se  b-u:it;ful  t--- k>.  an. 
sp«ak  ihe  truth  I  foun-i  :h- 1-:."     Th.ck 


jrt  R.  ad. 
?.  Fit^roy 


ir.:uj;h  a  turning  ^-n 
Square  is  re.-.dsed. 


MS  the  centre  ct  :iie  artists'  quarter, 
arikr  times  had  l»een  a  lasSiionable 


.irea.  C.li.iu-I  Newc.mc  and  Jami-s 
Dinnie,  sijon  aficr  llieir  ruturn  fnim  India, 
TL-nied  a  vasl.  but  mt-lanch'ily,  huuse  [licrc, 
iviili  j;real  Mack  passjj^es,  a  lar^t-  black 
wore."  stniic  st.iir<Mse,  a  rra.ked  <-on,«Tvalnry.  and 

Walking   through  Great  Riwsell  Street,     a  delapidated  bathioum.     "  Nut  lung  since 


wrote  part  of  "  Tlu-  Virginians  "  thete,  and 
s'Aight  information  cmi'ertiinf;  Wasliinptmi. 
"  I  do  not  want  to  know  of  his  battles," 
he  said,  "  but  the  nilnur  of  the  lirt-fHies  In- 
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13,    GREAT    CORAM     STREET. 

it  was  a  ladies'  school,  in  an  un]trospt:rous 
condition ;  the  scar  left  by  MaJume 
Latour's  brass  plate  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  tall  black  dour,  cheerfully  ornamented 
in  the  style  of  the  last  century,  with  a 
funeral  urn  In  the  centre  of  the  entry,  with 
garlands  and  the  skulls  of  rams  at  each 
corner."  Correct  East  Indian  gentlemen 
from     the    Oriental     Club,     in     Hanover 


Square,  came  there ;  and  there  also  Clive 
entertained  his  friends  in  his  own  suite 
of  rooms.  But  for  James  Binnie, 
"  The  Newcomes "  might  have  been  a 
happier  story,  for  it  was  through  him  that 
the  Colonel  and  Clive  tame  to  know  the 
terrible  Campaigner,  the  evil  genius  of  the 
book.  Only  a  few  streets  away  is  How- 
land  Street,  where  Clive  took  his  wife,  and, 
perforce,  the  Campaigner,  his  mother-in- 
law,  when  the  Bundelkund  Bank  failed, 
and  left  them  penniless. 

Harliing  back  to  Great  Coram  Street, 
and  going  south  into  Holbom,  one  arrives 
at  ■  Chancery  Lane,  out  of  which  runs 
Cursitor  Street,  where  was  Sloman's  spong- 
ing house,  tlie  prototype  of  Moss's,  which 
stood  opposite  Lord  Eldon's  house. 
t'lilonel  Kawilon  Crawley  was  taken  to 
Moss's  when  he  left  Gaunt  House,  after 
the  great  ball,  where  his  wife,  Becky,  won 
so  much  admiration  in  the  charades.  Becky 
did  not  come  to  rescue  "  man  fauvre  cher 
petit,"  but  Lady  Jane  Crawley  acted  as 
the  Good  Samaritan  and  released  Rawdon 
in  time  for  him  to  interrupt  the  supper  of 
his  wife  ami  Lord  Steyne.  Further  east 
i^  Furnival's  Inn,  where  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  met  for  the  lirst  time,  when, 
Seymour  being  dead,  and  a  new  illustrator 
being  required  for  "Pickwick,"  Thackeray 
offered  his  ser\ices.  Years  after,  at  a 
Royal  Academy  dinner.  Thackeray,  re- 
sponding for  the  toast  of  Literature,  spoke 
of  his  now  famous  offer,  the  refusal  of 
which  he  would  persist  in  calling  "  Mr. 
Pickwick's  lucky  escape."  "Had  it  not 
I'een  for  the  direct  act  of  mv  frieml 
[Dickens],  who  has  just  sat  down,"  he  said, 
■'  I  should  miwt  likely  never  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  toast  which  yim  h.ive  lieen 
pleased  to  drink;  and  I  should  have  tried 
it  be,  not  a  writer,  but  a  painter  or  a  de- 
signer of  pictures.  That  was  the  object 
iif  my  early  ambition  ;  and  I  can  rememlier 
when  Mr.  Dickens  was  a  very  young  man, 
and  had  commenced  delighting  the  world 
with  simie  charming  humorous  works,  of 
which  I  cannot  mention  the  name,  but 
which  were  coloured  light  green,  and  came 
out  once  a  month,  that  this  young  man 
wanted  an  artist  to  illustr.ate  his  writings; 
and  I  recollect  walking  up  to  his  chambers 
ii  Furnival's  Inn,  with  two  or  three  draw- 
ing* in  ■      "   id,  which,  strange  to  say,  he 
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did  not  find  suitable.  But  for  the  un- 
futtunute  blight  which  came  over  my  arlisti- 
ca!  existence,  it  would  have  been  my  pride 
and  pleasure  to  have  endeavoured  one  day 
to  lind  a  place  on  these  walls  tor  one  of 
my  perfonnances.  This  disappointment 
caused  me  to  direct  my  attention  to  a 
different  walk  of  art,  and  now  1  can  only 
hope  to  be  '  translated  '  on  these  walls,  as 
1  have  been,  thanks  to  my  talented  friend 
Mr.  Egg." 

Not  far  from  Furnival's  Inn,  was  New- 
gate, on  the  east  side  of  Old  Bailey,  where 
Thackeray  went,  with  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes,  afterwards  Lord  Houghton,  to 
witness  the  hanging  of  Cuurvoisier,  in  July, 
1840.  Milnes  breakfasted  with  him  at 
lialf-|)a.st  three  at  (irt-ai  Cciraiii  Street,  and 
they  drove  past  Gray's  Inn  into  Holborn 
and  so  to  Snow  Hill.  The  scene  upset 
Thackeray,  and  he  said  what  he  thought 
of  it  in  his  article  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine," 
"Going  to  see  a  man  hange<i."  "  There  is 
some  talk  of  the  terror  which  the  sight  of 
this  spectacle  inspires  ...  I  fullv  con- 
fess I  came  away  .  .  .  that  morning  with 
a  disgust  for  murder,  bul  it  was  for  the 
murder  I  saw  done.  .  ,  .  This  is  the 
twentieth  of  July,  and  I  may  he  permitted 
for  my  part  to  declare  that,  for  the  last 
fourteen  days,  so  salutary  has  the  impre.s- 
s'on  of  the  butchery  been  njxm  me,  I  have 
had  the  man's  face  continually  before  mv 
eyes;  ihat  I  can  see  Mr.  Ketch  at  this 
moment,  with  an  easy  air,  takint;  the  rope 
from  his  pocket,  that  I  feel  myself  ashamed 
and  degraded  at  the  brutal  curiosity  which 
took  me  to  the  brutal  sight,  and  that  I 
pray  to  Almighty  GfHl  to  cause  this  dis- 
graceful sin  to  pass  fmm  among  us.  and  to 
cleanse  our  land  of  blo-.d."  Years  after 
he  was  asked  to  attenil  a  similar  function, 
but  he  did  not  accept  the  invitation.  "  See- 
ing one  man  hanged  is  quite  enough  in 
the  course  of  a  life,"  he  remarked. 
" /'_v  at  etc,  .as  the  Frenchman  said  of 
hunting," 

Thackeray  rarely  went  farther  east. 
Colonel  Newcome,  however,  made  more 
than  one  excursion  thither.  "  He  dismissed 
h'scab  at  Ludgate  Hill  and  walked  thenre 
by  the  dismal  precincts  of  Newgate  and 
across  the  muddy  pavements  of  Smithfield, 
on  his  way  back  to  the  old  school,  where 
hi*  ion  was,  a  way  which  he  had  trodden 


Z^^-' 


STREET,      MAYFAIR,      WHICH 


many  a  lime  in  his  own  early  days.  Thi'* 
was  Cistercian  [Charterhouse]  Street,  and 
th;  Red  Cow  of  his  \outh  ;  there  was  the 
quaint  old  Grey  Friar  [Charterhouse] 
•Square,  with  its  blackened  trees  and  gar- 
dens surrounded  by  ancient  houses  of  the 
build  of  the  last  century,  now  slumbering 
like  pensioners  in  the  sunshine."  Thackeray 
•eldom  went  into  the  citv,  save  on  I     i 
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notably  to  Cornhill,  where,  over  against 
St..  Peter's  Church,  were  situated  the  offices 
of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  the  pro- 
prietors of  "  The  Cornhill  Magazine,"  and 
to  the  "  Punch "  offices  in  Bouverie 
Street. 

At  the  Great  Coram  Street  house, 
another  child  was  born,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy, and  in  May,  1846,  a  third,  Harriet 
Marion,  after  the  first  wife  of  the  late  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen.  Mrs.  Thackeray  was  very 
ill  after>ihe  latter  event,  and  the  illness 
affected' Tier  mind.  Thackeray,  who  re- 
garded, this  as  a  temporary  derangement, 
took  her  from  watering-place  to  watering- 
place,  as  the  doctors  recommended.  At 
,rlast,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  realise 
that  the  cloud  on  her  intellect  would  never 
dissolve.  It  was  necessary  that  she  should 
bcproperly  cared  for,  and  she  was  placed 
In  th.e  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson, 
at  Leigh,  in  Essex.  She  outlived  her  hus- 
band by  so  many  years,  that  it  was  with 
something  like  a  shock  that  the  announce- 
ment of  her  death,  in  1894,  was  read. 
Thackeray  sent  his  children  to  their  grand- 
parents at  Paris,  and  soon  gave  up  his 
house.  Thackeray's  movements  for  some 
time  after  are  not  known  with  any  accu- 
racy. It  may  be  surmised  that  he  stayed 
with  friends,  put  up  at  the  Bedford  Hotel, 
Covent  Garden,  revisited  Paris ;  but  this 
cannot  be  .stated  with  any  certainty.  One 
learns  liis  whereabouts  in  1842,  however, 
from  the  autol)iograi)hy  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Vizetelly,  the  founder  of  "The 
Pictorial  Times,"  and  other  jour- 
nalistic ventures.  Mr.  Vizetelly  wanted 
to  secure  Thackeray's  services  for  "  The 
Pictorial  Times,"  to  write  upon  art, 
and  to  review  such  1mm  »ks  as  he  might 
fancy.  He  found  Thackeray  in  a  plainly- 
furnished  bedr(M)m,  that  was  apparently  his 
sole  apartment,  over  a  shop  in  Jermyn 
Street,  eight  or  ten  floors  from  Regent 
Street,  and  within  a  few  paces  of  the  pre- 
sent Museum  of  Geology.  From  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  young  man 
accepted  the  three  guineas  offered  him  for 
a  couple  of  columns  weekly,  Mr.  Vizetelly 
deduced  the  fact  that  the  prospects  of  an 
additional  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  to 
his  income  was,  at  that  moment,  anything 
but  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Close  by,    in    Bury  Street,  which  runs 


!!  to  Piccadilly,  Major  Pendennis,  Half- 
Pay,  lived  in  lodgings.  Here  it  was  that 
h2  was  bidden,  by  his  servant  Morgan,  to 
stand  and  deliver;  and  here,  like  the  old 
soldier  he  was,  he  turned  the  tables  com- 
pletely on  his  aggressor.  Thackeray 
placed  an  interesting  scene  in  Jermyn 
Street  itself,  or  Germain  Street  as  it  was 
then  called.  Henry  Esmond,  after  dining 
with  Dick  Steele  at  the  Guard -table  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  and  having  left  one 
sunnv  afternfH^n  when  his  host,  the  soldier- 
author,  had,  by  chance,  a  sober  fit,  was 
sui prised  when  his  com])anion  suddenly 
left  his  arm  and  ran  after  a  gentleman  who 
was  poring  over  a  folio  \olume  at  the  book- 
shop near  to  St.  James's  Church.  The  tall 
fair  man,  in  a  snuff-coloured  suit  with  a 
plain  sword,  very  sober  and  almost  shabby 
in  api)earance,  at  It^ast  when  compared  to 
Captain  Steele,  who  lover!  to  adorn  his 
jolly  round  person  with  tlie  finest  of 
clothes  and  shone  in  scarlet  and  gold  lace, 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Jost-ph  Addi- 
son. Mr.  Addison  took  them  both  to  his 
lodgings  in  the  Haymarket,  gave  them  a 
lx)ttle  of  wine,  invited  Esmond  to  give  him 
some  particulars  of  Marlborough's  actions 
for  use  in  "  The  Campaign,"  upon  the 
writing  of  which  he  was  then  engaged,  and 
subsequently  read  them  the  portion  already 
com[)osed. 

Later,  Thackeray  was  to  be  found  at  88, 
St.  James's  Street,  where  he  wrote  "  The 
Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon."  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rideing.  in  the  very  interesting  bnxrhure 
"Thackeray's  London,'  published  in  1885, 
stated  that  this  house  had  been  pulled 
down.  This  statement,  however,  was  pre- 
mature. It  was  altered,  and  for  a  while, 
J  post  office  occupied  the  ground  floor; 
but  it  was  not  demolished  until  the  present 
year.  No.  88  was  situated  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  St.  James's  Street, 
with  a  frontage  in  Cleveland  Row.  It 
was  close  to  Marlborough  House,  and 
faced  that  poiiion  of  St.  James's  Palace, 
which  is  between  the  Colour  Court  and  the 
Ambassador's  Court.  Next  door  was  once 
the  St.  James's  Coffee- House,  where 
fashionable  wits  foregathered,  and  Swift 
— not  too  far  distant  from  E.sther  Van- 
homrigh  ("Vanessa")  in  Suffolk  Street— 
wrote  so  many  of  his  letters  to  sweet, 
womanly  Stella.     "He  never  sends  away 
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a  letter  to  her  but  he  begins  a  new  one  on 
the  same  day.  He  can't  bear  to  let  go  her 
little  hand  as  it  uere," 

In  King  Street,  which  runs  out  of  Si. 
James's  Street  was  Nero's  Hotel,  where 
Colonel  Newcome,  C.B.,  and  his  civilian 
colleague  in  the  Honourable  l^ast  India 
Company's  Serviix-,  James  Bimiie,  stayed 
on  their  return  to  Kngland,  before  they 
UKik  .1  house  in  l-'it/nn  S'|uare.  The  Si. 
James's  Theatre  now  sl.mils  u|"in  the  site 
of  this  hostelry.  Next  du.ir  is  -Willis's 
Rooms  and  Restaurant,    furmerly  the 


It  is  curious  to  take  these  steps  in  a  life 
new  to  me  as  yet,  ;ind  try  it  and  see  how 


I   like  it,    isn't  it?" 

The    lectures  were 

delivered   in  Mav.  Ju 

ne.  and  July,    1851, 

and     the    audienfcs 

included     "all     the 

talents,"     Hallam  h^-. 

n]  the  whole  series, 

andsi.di.i  Macaulav. 

"  Margaret  came  to 

lake  me  in  Tha.-kerav 

s  [thinl]  lecture."  the 

latter  noted  in  his  .lin 

rv.      ■■  He   is  full  of 

humour  and  imaginai 

jn,  and  I  only   wish 

these   ler-lures    m:u    . 

iLsiver.    both    in    the 

■  Aim 


<ir 


f  fame  ami  money.  He  told  me, 
as  g<iin(;  out,  that  the  scheme  had 
.onders   fur  him;     aii.l   1    told   him, 


the  fashionable  world."  ruled  by  the  famous 

and  from  my   heart,  ib.it   I   wi.shed  he  had 

Ladv  Jersey,  anrlnwned  b\   ihf  Si:i>lsm,in. 

made  ten   times    as   much.'     Cariyle   and 

SlacAll,   who.   iiiMTiinn   the  <.r<ier   of  the 

his  wife  went  to  hear  him.  besides  Harriet 

syllables  ri  lii.s  palrunjmic,  gave  his  n:mic 

Martineau.      .Munrlct.m     Mihi.-s.      Dickens, 

tj  the  assembly  rooms.'     It  w;is  at  Willis's 

I.oid  Carlisle  and  Cliarlotie  Bronte.     Mrs. 

Rooms  that  Thackerav   deliverei!   his   lirsi 

Ritchie   was    pre.seni    at   the    first    lecture, 

ojurse     of      lectures    'on      "The     Knglish 

with    her    grandmother    and    ber    jounger 

Humourists  «{   tin-   I'Mghleentb   ('untur>." 

sister,   and  .she  lias   rei'^nled    her    impres- 

"Vou nni.<t  be  ihinkiiii;  id  o.niiiig  b.ick  1.. 

sions:     h.iw   the   r.x..m   «as  .-rowded,   and 

I'imlin.  s.->n."  he  wrote,  on  A|.fil    --mli.  V- 

bow     she   did    not    re  oj^nise   her   father's 

Mrs.    Brtoklield.    "for   the   lectures   arc    tn 

voi<-L-   hIicm   be  began.  "In  treating  of  the 

begin  on    tlie    1  :;tb    (nl    M.is].       1    iric.l  ilir 

Englisb     Hiitnourist,s    of    iIk-     Kighteenth 

great   r.K.m   at    Willie's   yi;.slcrdiiy.    ,uici    rc- 

Centura,   it    is    of  th,;   men   rather  than  of 

citeil  part  i>f  ibe  muhi|iliiMlioii  tabl<-  tn  a 

their   works."  etc..   though  v.on  it  softened 

waiter  at  the  i>|i|insiie  end.  su  as  to  tn    tin- 

and  d.-cii.n.>.|  until   ii   sounde.l  again   like 

^-r>ice.         He  said  be   lould  hear  |>erfectK. 

the  familiar  tones.     .She  renieml>ers.  when 

and    1  dare  sn    be  c..uld.  but  the  thoughts 

.1  w.is  all  ov.r.  the   a|.plaus,'  id'  the  audi 

somehow     sweil     anil     ,mi|>lif\      with     that 

en-v.    tthirh    criiwdfl    u|.    to   shake    bands 

high-pit.-hed   v.Miv  :ind    .:!al...rate  disiln-t- 

Hith    Ibe    l,:lurer.    lliu     |.rnud    and    bappv 

ness.         A.s    1    p.Tiviv,-   h..w    ports    kv,,ti.<; 

l-.k     of    her    grandt.iLher.    :ind    the    drive 

selfish.  1  se.-  I1..W  or.Kors  1  c-'nme  Inimbufjs, 

hnm,-.    when     her    bKluT.    in     high    spirits. 

and    .sehisli   in    ih.ir   u:l^,  1....   abv,d.nl   in 

Li.ade    jokes.    ,uid    Ihev    ,dl    laughe.l.     and 

(Ti/  be  Ci'iiliiiiiiiL) 
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THE  VALLEY  BETWEEN 


By  OWEN  OLIVER 


THE  Spur  Mountains  belonged  to  the 
Macdonalds,  and  the  Lonnon  Moun- 
tains to  the  McAllisters.  The  valley 
between  them  was  no  man's  land,  for  thev 
\v'ere  too  busy  fighting  over  it  to  keep  out 
the  thieves  from  the  hills. 

They  had  fought  year  in  and  year  out 
foi  longer  than  the  memory  of  man,  and 
the  balance  of  success  had  been  even,  till 
the  days  when  Robert  McAllister,  third  of 
the  name,  grew  old.  Then  an  ill  time 
happened  to  the  clan.  His  eldest  son 
slipped  over  a  crag  and  was  killed.  His 
second  and  third  sons  were  slain  awav  in 
the  wars ;  and  the  youngest  son  died  in  his 
bed,  which  is  a  hard  fate  for  a  brave  man. 
The  more  daring  of  the  younger  tribesmen 
took  service  abroad  under  the  King  of 
France,  and  those  who  were  left  failed 
because  there  was  no  leader.  For  Mary 
McAllister  had  the  spirit  of  a  man,  but 
only  the  body  of  a  maid. 

Alan,  the  chief  of  the  Macdonalds,  was 
then  young,  and  had  won  great  renown  in 
arms.  Also  he  had  the  way  of  leading 
men,  and  those  who  are  born  to  leading 
never  lack  men  to  lead.  He  drove  the 
McAllisters  from  the  vallev,  and  built 
little  fortresses  there,  and  when  he  had 
held  it  for  a  full  year  he  sent  a  message 
t)  Robert  McAllister  saying  that  further 
strife  was  but  a  waste  of  brave  men,  and 
offering  honourable  terms  of  peace,  if  they 
would  own  that  the  valley  was  his. 

Thereupon  the  McAllisters  gathered  to- 
gether and  made  a  great  raid,  and  took 
away  cattle  and  sheej)  in  hundreds,  that 
were  in  the  valley  to  graze,  and  razed  one 
of  the  litie  forts  to  the  ground.  The  week 
after  Alan  Macdonald  fell  ui^on  them  and 
took  back  four-fold,  and  afterwards  he 
sent  a  piper  with  a  lettei,  which  read  like 
this:  — 

"  From  Alan  Mardonald  to  Robert 
McAllister,  with  most  courteous  greetings. 

"  The  fortune  of  the  moment  has  given 
us  the  advantage.  When  strife  is  u.seless 
strife  should  cease. 
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"  If  you  will  own  that  the  valley  is  mine 
I  shall  be  Ifonoured  by  your  using  it.  It 
is  said  that  good  foes  make  good  friends, 
and  I  am  wishful  to  try,  for  there  is  none 
who  honours  your  name  more  than  I." 

Robert  McAllister  being  a  wise  man  and 
old  was  minded  to  consent. 

■  It  is  a  generous  offer  from  a  gallant 
enemy,"  he  said. 

But  his  daughter  pleaded  with  him,  in 
her  dead  brothers'  name,  and  prevailed. 
So  he  made  answer  thus :  — 

"  Robert  McAllister  sends  all  courteous 
greetings  to  Alan  Macdonald. 

"  The  fortune  of  the  moment  changes. 
For  those  who  come  after  I  hold  to  what 
I  have  held  and  my  forefathers  before  me. 
If  our  numbers  are  lessened,  our  courage 
is  not.  In  such  friendship  as  foe  may 
have  with  foe  I  unite,  and  am  as  sensible 
of  your  generosity  as  of  your  bravery." 

Then  came  a  curt  message  from  Alan 
Macdonald  :  — 

"If  you  rely  on  courage,  let  one  of  your 
tribe  meet  me  in  single  combat,  the  valley 
to  belong  to  the  victor's  clan." 

Many  of  the  McAllisters  volunteered  for 
the  fight,  but  there  was  no  great  man  of 
arms  among  them,  and  the  elders  would 
ncjt  consent. 

"  It  were  giving  Macdonald  the  land,'' 
thev  declared.  "  There  is  no  man  in 
Scotland  who  can  stand  before  him."  For 
h'j  was  a  large  man  and  powerful,  and 
withal  quick  as  smaller  men  are;  and  he 
had  a  curious  cunning  of  fence  which  he 
had  learnt  in  France. 

So  thev  sent  no  answer  at  all,  and  Mar\ 
McAllister  locked  herself  in  her  room  for 
two  days,  and  brooded  over  the  dishonour 
of  her  clan ;  till  presently  she  made  a 
deep  i)lan,  as  women  will,  and  rode  out  in 
the  grey  dawn  to  the  ca.stle  (ni  the  Spur 
Mountains,  and    when    Macdonalds   out- 
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posts   challenged    her   in   the  valley,  she 
said — 

"  I  am  Mary  McAllister,  and  I  have 
come  to  answer  the  challenge  of  your 
chief." 

So  they  sent  a  guide  to  conduct  her  the 
easiest  wav  to  the  castle,  and  when  the 
he;ul  warder  came  to  the  gate  and  asked 
her  pleasure,  she  made  hira  the  same 
answer  as  before. 

After  he  had  stared  at  her  once  for  her 
daring,  and  twice  for  her  beauty,  he  con- 
ducted her  to  the  great  hall ;  and  Alan 
Macdonald  rose  and  came  to  meet  her,  and 
sot  a  chair,  and  stood  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
marvelling  that  any  woman  should  be  so 
fair;  for  she  had  pale  blue  eyes  and  red- 
gold  hair,  and  her  face  was  dainty  like  a 
wild  flower. 

"You  honour  me  greatly,'  he  told  her. 
"  Have  no  fear."     She  laughed  carelessly. 

"  I  had  no  feai,''  she  said,  and  he  bowed. 

"  Fair  lady,  you  honour  me  more." 

"  It  was  not  for  your  honour  that  I  came, 
but  the  honour  of  mv  clan,  and  mv  own." 
He  bowed  again. 

"There  is  no  dishonour  in  peace,"  he 
said. 

"  Neither  have  I  come  in  peace."  He 
caught  a  look  in  her  that  he  had  seen  on 
the  face  of  a  foe  before,  and  knew  that 
she  spoke  no  light  word.  Therefore,  he 
became  very  grave. 

"  War  is  not  for  women,"  he  told  her. 

"  I  had  not  come  if  anv  of  mv  brothers 
had  lived,  but  perchance " — she  tossed 
back  her  hair  that  was  like  red  gold — "  you 
had  not  challenged  us,  then?"  He 
flushed  hotly. 

"Think  you  so?"  Their  eyes  met  for 
a  moment  and  she  smiled  suddenlv.  There 
was  a  year's  spring,  it  seemed  to  him,  in 
her  smile. 

"  Nav,"  she  owned.  "  I  think  not  so, 
Alan  Macdonald.  You  fear  no  nian."  He 
laughed  a  soft  laugh. 

"I  have  feared  no  woman  till  now." 
She  put  her  head  back  and  looked  up  at 
him. 

"  Fear  you  me  ?  " 

"As  a  man  mav  fear." 

•Fear  you  my  challenge?"  He  knitted 
his  brows  in  thought  before  he  spoke. 

"  Name  what  champion  you  will,"  he 
laid  at  last     ''I  will  meet  him,  if  he  is 


not  your  lover.  Believe  me  " — there  was 
a  sudden  depth  in  his  voice — "  I  would  not 
earn  your  hate."     She  laughed  scornfully. 

"Is  it  yet  to  earn?"  He  bit  his  lip 
angrily. 

"  His  blood  be  upon  your  head,"  he  said, 
sternly.     "  I  will  meet  him."   She  laughed. 

"  I  have  no  lover.     The  challenge  is  my 


own. 


)> 


There  was  a  quick  murmur  among  the 
retainers,  but  the  chief  checked  it  with  a 
glance. 

"I  am  dull-witted,  lady.  Help  my 
lack  of  brains."     She  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  You  sent  a  challenge  to  our  clan,  that 
one  should  contend  with  you.  It  was  not 
an  equal  wager.  Yet  there  were  those  who 
would  have  died,  had  they  not  been  over- 
ruled."    Her  eyes  flashed. 

"  Also  I  took  the  risk,"  he  reminded  her. 

*  It  was  not  an  equal  risk,  as  you  knew." 
He  frowned. 

"  Who  shall  deny  his  strength  to  the 
stronger  man  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Shall  he  use  it  against  a  weaker?"  He 
frowned  again. 

"It  is  the   way  of  these  things." 

"Shall  a  man  take  advantage  against  a 
woman  ?  " 

"  No !  "  Slid  Macdonald  heartily. 
"Surely  no!" 

"  Wherefore,"  said  she.  "  1  bring  to  you 
an  equal  challenge." 

"If  your  challenge  is  such  as  a  man  may 
meet,"  he  answered  steadily,  "  I  accept  it 
unheard." 

"  It  is  an  even  risk."  she  said,  calmly. 
"  Your  life  against  mine." 

"  Never  !  "    She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  It  is  not  your  habit  to  fight  on  equal 
terms  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  my  habit  to  fight  with  a  woman 
on  any  terms  at  all."  She  laughed  scorn- 
fully.' 

"  A  woman  is  not  so  much  to  fear  !  " 

The  grey-bearded  Hector,  who  was 
reckoned  wise,  rested  his  trembling  old 
hands  on  the  table  and  leaned  forward. 

"*To  those  whom  years  have  taught 
wisdom,"  he  declared,  "  a  woman  of  all 
things  is  most  to  fear." 

She  turned  haughtily  to  Alan. 

"  Before  age  has  brought  wisdom,  do 
you  fear?" 

"  Aye,"  he  said,  "  I  fear  greatly." 
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"  The  risk  is  only  equal."  He  shcx)k  his 
head. 

"  A  woman^s  life  is  more  to  a  man  than 
his  own." 

"  My  life  is  naught  to  you,"  she  told 
him.     He  looked  her  in  the  face  boldly. 

"  Try  me,  lady,"  he  said  ,  and  the 
thougiit  crossed  her  mind  that  Alan 
Macdonald  had  heen  g(X)d  to  have  as  a 
friend ;  but  she  bit  her  lip,  and  answered 
coldly : 

"  Such  as  my  life  is,"  she  said,  "  I  dare 
risk  it." 

She  put  her  hand  in  her  bosom,  and  drew 
out  two  quaint  phials  of  coloured  glass, 
with  stoppers  of  dull  wrought  gold. 

"Will  you  drink  a  toast  with  me?"  she 
asked. 

"  Surely,"  he  answered,  "  if  it  is  such  as 
a  man  may."  But  he  looked  at  the  strange 
vessels  and  liked  them  not. 

"  It  is  an  innocent  toast  enough,  and 
harmless — if  you  drink  the  one." 

"And  if  I   drink  the  other?" 

"It  is  onlv  death  !  " 

"  There  are  worse  things,'  he  answered, 
carelessly.  She  pushed  the  phials 
S'.nilingly  toward  him. 

"  Choose.     I  will  drain  the  other." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"One  of  us  will  gain  the  valley;  and 
the  other  will  feel  no  loss.'' 

He  took  up  the  phials  and  held  them  in 
the  sunlight,  that  streamed  throigh  an  c>i)en 
casement  on  to  the  floor.  Then  he  put 
them  down  again. 

"I  prav  vou  send  some  other  chal- 
lenger,"  he  begged. 

"The  challenge  is  mine,"  she  insisted. 
"If  you  are  no  coward  ehoosc  now."'  He 
shorjk  his  head  ;  and  she  rose  from  her 
chair.  "I  will  go  to  my  father  and  tell 
him  that  Alan   Macdonald  was  afr»iid." 

The  young  chief  flushed  rosy  red  as  a 
girl  flushes. 

"  Send  a  man  to  tell  me  .so,"  he  cried, 
fie  reel  v. 

"One  less  strong,  and  less  skilled  in 
arms?"  There  was  an  angry  sound  among 
the  men  at  the  table,  but  he  quelled  it  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand.  "  Come,"  she  tempted 
him.  "  Death  is  not  so  much  to  dread. 
Give  me  one  and  I    will  drink  first." 

He  lifted  the  little  vessels  again  and 
watched  them   sparkle  against    the    sun- 


beams. It  was  awesome  he  thought  that 
death  should  come  in  such  a  guise ;  and  he 
was  angry  with  himself,  because  he  feared 
that  he  feared. 

"Dare  you  not?"  she  asked,  tauntingly. 

"  Aye,"  he  said.  "  I  dare.  Give  me 
which  vou  will." 

The  wise  man  moved  as  if  he  would 
speak,  but  stopped  at  the  Icx^k  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  should  give  you  death,"  she  an- 
swered, "  for  I  know."  Alan  Macdonald 
looked  hard  at  her,  and  saw  that  truly  she 
was  passing  fair. 

"  Give  me  death,  if  you  will." 

The  wise  man  leaned  forward  again,  and 
again  he  said  nought. 

"  I  take  no  odds,"  she  said.  "  Neither 
would  I  have  the  death  of  so  generous  a 
foj  on  mv  soul.  For  vour  honour,  Alan 
Macdonald,  choose." 

He  bowed  and  looked  at  the  phials  once 
more.  One  was  green  and  one  was  pink, 
and  either  flashed  in  the  sun. 

"  It  were  better  to  share  one,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"  Aye,''  muttered  the  sage,  "  woman  and 
man  were  made  to  live  together  or  die 
together." 

"When  they  are  foes,"  said  Mary 
McAllister,  "one  is  better  dead." 

Her  foeman  turned  to  Bruce  Macdonald, 
who  was  second  in  the  clan. 

"  See  that  the  ladv  is  escorted  home  with 
all  honour,"  he  commanded,  "if  I  die," 
and  before  anv  could  stav  him  he  had 
drained  the  greep  phial.  "Your  health, 
Madame  I  " 

Mary  McAllister  rose  steadily  and  put 
out  her  hand  for  the  pink  vessel. 

"  Vour  health,  sir,"  she  pledged  him. 
"  Vou   have  won." 

He  saw  that  her  colour  faded  somewhat, 
an<l  her  hand  trembled  slightly,  and  her 
bosom  heaved,  as  she  raised  death  to  her 
lips  ;  and  suddenly  he  dashed  the  vessel 
from  her  hand  on  to  the  floor,  and  it 
shivered   into   fragments. 

*'  I  pray  you  live,"  he  begged,  "  an<l  have 
me  at  vour  command." 

Mary  McAllister  sank  in  the  chair  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  for  nearly  a 
minute  by  the  great  clock,  that  ticked  on,  as 
if  life  and  death  were  nothing  at  all. 
When  she  looked  up  she  was  ashy  pale, 
and  she  accepted  her  foeman's  arm  to  rise. 


Her  bosom  heaved  as  i^'e  raised  death  to  her  lips. 
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"  You  are  a  very  brave  man,  Alan 
Macdonald."  she  told  him  in  a  slow, 
hushed  voice.     "  Suffer  me  now  to  go." 

So  he  led  her  to  the  gateway  in  silence 
and  held  her  foot  in  his  hand  when  she 
mounted. 

"  Friend  or  foe  ? "  he  asked  under  his 
breath.  She  looked  down  at  him  with  her 
great  blue  eyes. 

"  Foe,"  she  whispered,  hoarsely,  "  but — 
I  honour  you  greatly." 

Then  she  rode  away  into  the  mist  that 
hung  over  the  valley  below,  and  he  gazed 
after  her  till  she  was  lost  to  view. 

"There  was  never  her  like  in  all  Scot- 
land," he  vowed.  "  She  would  have  taken 
it." 

"Aye,"  said  the  sage,  who  was  standing 
near  him.  "  She  would  have  taken  it ;  and 
perchance  she  has  more  of  the  poison  at 
home  !  " 

The  young  chief  stared  at  him  for  a 
moment.     Then  he  gave  a  great  shout. 

"  Mv  horse  !     Brin^  mv  horse  !  " 

He  ran  to  meet  them  as  they  came,  leapt 
on  his  great  black  charger,  and  rode  down 
into  the  mist  as  if  his  senses  were  not  in 
him. 

"If  harm  should  come  to  her ! "  he 
muttered.  "  G(X)d  God,  if  harm  should 
come  to  her  !  " 

He  stroked  his  horse's  mane  and  called 
it  by  every  pet  name,  to  make  it  gallop 
faster;  and  they  rushed  on,  over  hedges 
and  ditches  and  grey  stone  walls  that  grew 
suddenly  out  of  the  fog.  He  peered 
through  the  gloom,  with  his  eyes  burning 
like  fire,  and  saw  nothing.  He  bent  for- 
ward to  listen  for  the  sound  of  her  horse's 
hoofs,  and  heard  nothing.  Only  as  he  rose 
up  Mount  Lonnon,  and  the  mist  lifted  a 
little,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  one 
riding  far  above,  and  knew  that  he  could 
never  catch  her  by  the  way  that  she  went. 
He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  turned  his 
horse  aside  from  the  track. 

"  A  woman's  life  is  more  than  a  man's," 
he  muttered. 

From  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the 
castle  high  above  the  bridle  path  runs  a 
long  way  round ;  and  between  bend  and 
bend  lies  a  great  ravine  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  had  crossed,  forty  feet  at  the 
narrowest  from  side  to  side.  The  edges 
overhang,  so  that  the  bottom  is  not  seen, 


and  when  a  stone  falls  one  grows  tired  of 
listening  for  the  distant  crash  below.  Alan 
Macdonald  rode  straight  for  the  ravine. 
When  he  came  to  the  edge  he  looked  till 
he  found  a  plot  of  level  grass,  and  there 
he  rested  his  horse  for  a  moment,  and 
patted  his  neck  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  Now,  boy,  now  !  "  he  cried.  The 
horse  sprang  forward  over  the  even 
ground,  gathered  himself  together  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss,  flew  into  the  air.    .    .    . 

"  Live  together  or  die  together,"  said 
Alan  Macdonald  under  his  breath. 

Then  he  saw  his  horse  falling  short  of 

the  black  rock — felt  him  strike  against  it 

— was  hurled    forward    with    a    crash — 

clutched  at  something  hanging  from  above 

and  held  dazedly  to  it — caught  the  sound 

of  a  woman's  cry — clung  mechanically  to 

something,  he  did  not  know  what — heard 

a  dull  thud.     That  must  be  his  horse  fallen 

below — he  would  follow  in  a  moment — his 

hand    seemed   unclosing — he  was  going — 

going.     Then  he  remembered  no  more  for 

a  time. 

«  «  «  « 

When  he  found  the  world  again,  he  was 
lying  in  some  long  grass  he  thought,  and 
there  was  something  yet  softer  under  his 
head.  He  could  see  nothing  at  first  but 
the  mist  and  the  swaying  tops  of  the  trees. 
He  was  not  sure  whether  he  was  dead  or 
alive  till  he  tried  to  stir,  and  groaned  for 
the  pain.  Then  a  woman's  face  hung  over 
him;  framed  in  the  mist — the  face  of  Mary 
McAllister. 

"  I  thought,"  he  said  in  a  faint  voice, 
unlike  his  own,  "  I  was  dead."  He  lost 
the  face  again,  and  heard  no  answer. 
"  Perhaps,"  he  muttered,  "  I  am."  He 
tried  to  raise  himself,  and  barely  stifled 
another  groan. 

"  You  must  not  move,"  said  a  very  gentle 
voice.  "  You  are  badlv  hurt — very  badlv, 
I   fear." 

"  I  do  not  fear  for  mvself,"  he  an- 
swered  ;  "only — are  vou  Marv  McAllis- 
ter?" 

"  Yes."  He  tried  to  look  round  at  her. 
"Only  be  still,"  she  entreated.  "I  have 
sent  for  men  to  carrv  vou.  Thev  will 
C(^me  soon." 

"  Soon,"  he  murmured.  Then  he  began 
to  wander  in  his  mind,  and  clutched  at  the 
air,  dreaming  that  he  was   hanging  over 
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He  smiled  as 
"My   foe!" 


the  ravine;  but  he  found  two  soft  hands 
holding  his  arms. 

"  You  are  not  there  now,"  she  assured 
him.  "  You  are  safe,  quite  safe."  He 
roused  again. 

"  How— did  it— happen  ?  " 

"  You  were  hanging  by  a  dead  branch. 
I — I  lifted  you  here." 

"  I  owe  my  life  to  you." 
if  the  thought  pleased  him. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  she  whispered,  "  we 
are  foes  any  more.     You  must  not  move." 

"  You  saved  my  life." 

"  You  had  saved  mine." 

"  You  were  not  going  to  take  the  poison, 
at  home?"  She  shivered,  and  suddenly 
he  knew  that  his  head  was  upon  her  lap. 
"  Let  me  see  your  face  again,"  he  entreated, 
"  in  case  I  should  die." 

"  You  shall  not  die,"  she  vowed,  pas- 
sionately, and  bent  over  and  let  him  see  her 
face;  and  the  tears  were  running  down  it, 
and  one  fell  on  his  cheek. 

"The — the  poison,"  he  asked.  "You 
would  not  have  taken  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  would." 

"You  will  not  now?  For  tiie  love  of 
Heaver,  dear  lady  ?  " 

"Why  did  you  take  the  leap?"  He 
smiled  faintly. 

"  For  you."  She  looked  right  into  his 
eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  care  so  much  for  my 
life?" 


Because  he  was  dazed,  the  fine  speeches 
that  he  tried  to  fashion  would  not  shape 
themselves  to  an  end.  So  he  said,  simply, 
"  I  love  you." 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "  since  you  won  my 
life,  keep  it,  and  do  with  it  as  you  will," 
and  he  turned  to  look  up  a^  her  without  a 
moan  at  the  pain. 

"If  I  rise  a  whole  man,"  he  said,  "I 
will  give  you  my  whole  heart"  She  looked 
at  him  with  a  glitter  in  her  eyes. 

"And  if  you  do  not,"  she  said,  "  I  will 
take  itl" 

And  because  he  was  so  helpless  and  his 
eyes  pleaded  with  her  so,  she  bent  down 
her  head  and  let  him  kiss  her  red  lips. 

"  To  live  together  or  die  together,"  she 
vowed. 

So  when  the  leech  came  with  his  herbs 
and  bandages,  she  whispered  to  him  to  use 
all    his  skill. 

"  For,"  she  said,  "  You  hold  two  lives  in 
your  hand." 

Som^  said  it  was  the  leech's  craft  that 
Saved  him,  and  some  said  it  was  the  gentle 
nursing  of  Mary  McAllister,  and  some  said 
it  was  his  own  great  strength,  and  some 
said  it  was  the  strength  of  his  love  for  her ; 
but  Hector,  who  was  old  and  wise,  put  it 
all  to  the  mercy  of  God.  And  when  Alan 
Macdonald  was  recovered,  the  clans  went 
down  from  the  mountains,  with  white 
favours  in  their  bonnets  and  married  them 
in  the  vallev  between. 


'AN  AFTERTHOUGHT' 

By  J.   R.   T.   BABONEAU 


HERE  is  a  word  worth  saying, 
Which  lark  and  cuckoo  tell. 
When  all  the  world  goes  maying- 
But  a  kiss  will  do  as  well  ! 

Here  is  a  song  for  singing, 
To  eternal  notes  that  swell, 

When  the  nightingales  are   winging. 
But  a  touch  will  do  as  well  ! 

Here  is  a  thought  for  ever. 
In  speech  and  song  to  dwell  ! 

When  chiming   phrases   (|uiver, — 
But  a  glance  will  do  as  well  ! 


SNUFF,    SNUFF-TAKERS,    AND 

SNUFF-BOXES 


By  A.  W.  JARVIS 


Illustrated  from  Old  Prints. 


THAT  the  habit  of  snuff-taking  is  once 
more  coming  into  fashion  is  beyond 
question.  Several  of  our  greatest  men 
have  of  late  years  fallen  victims  to  its 
seductive  pleasures,  among  whom  I  may 
mention  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  who 
was,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  regular 
snuff -taker.  One  sure  sign  of  the  revival 
IS  the  admonitory  paragraphs  which  are 
already  appearing  in  the  Press,  proclaim- 
ing the  dire  troubles  to  which  indulgence  in 
the  practice  renders  one  liable.  Its  con- 
stant use,  we  have  recently  been  told,  is 
likely  to  produce  polypus,  to  ruin  the 
memory,  and  weaken  the  sight  and  even 
the  brain.  Yet  how  many  men  of  con- 
spicuous ability  in  all  walks  of  life  have 
freely  indulged  in  the  habit.  It  is  but  the 
old  story  over  again.  Long  ago,  in  the 
infancy  of  snuff-taking,  apoplexy  was  one 
of  the  lesser  evils  to  which  snuff-takers 
were  said  to  expose  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  forty  years  ago,  a  doctor 
wrote  to  show  that  patrons  of  the  box  never 
died  of  consumption.  Dr.  Ahernethy  was 
once  asked  whether  taking  snuff  injured 
the  brain.  "  No,  no,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
"  for  no  man  with  an  ounce  of  brain  would 
dream  of  using  it." 

No  habit  has  probably  been  more  re- 
viled than  snuff-taking.  But  it  has  out- 
lived all  the  efforts  and  attacks  directed 
against  it  by  its  varied  and  numerous 
enemies.  Hardly  had  it  come  into  use, 
than  the  most  furious  tirades  were  issued 
against  it.  Louis  XIV.  greatly  objected  to 
the  fascinating  powder.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  pre- 
venting its  adoption  by  the  gallants  and 
ladies  of  the  French  Court.  His  physi- 
cian, Fagon,  desirous  of  propitiating  his 
royal  master,  delivered  a  violent  oration 
against  snuff,  holding  forth  on  the  terrible 
troubles  its  use  would  entail — but  a  little 


mistake  rather  spoilt  the  effect,  and  led  to 
no  small  amusement.  In  the  middle  of  the 
lecture,  the  unfortunate  medico  absent- 
mindedly  pulled  out  a  well-filled  box  and 
took  a  lusty  pinch  ! 

Pope  Urban  VIII.  was  another  who 
violently  attacked  the  use  of  snuff.  He 
issued  a  bull  excommunicating  all  persons 
found  guilty  of  taking  it  in  church;  and, 
in  1690,  Pope  Innocent  renewed  its  action. 
About  twenty -nine  years  later.  Sultan 
Amurath  IV.  made  smoking  and  snuff- 
taking  capital  offences.  For  a  long  time 
both  were  sternly  forbidden  in  Russia 
under  pain  of  having  the  nose  cut  off.  In 
the  Swiss  Canton  of  Berne  thev  ranked  in 
the  table  of  offences  next  to  adultery ;  and 
even  that  weakest  of  English  monarchs, 
James  I.,  fiercely  denounced  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Unlike  smoking,  which  was  introduced 
into  this  country  direct  from  America, 
snuff-taking  appears  to  have  been  first 
naturalised  in  France,  where  the  favour 
accorded  to  it  by  the  beautiful  Catherine  de 
.Medicis  made  it  the  rage  with  her  Catholic 
courtiers.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
practice  was  imported  into  England  when 
Charles  II.,  and  the  Cavaliers,  who  had 
.shared  his  exile,  returned  to  power;  but  it 
had  certainly  been  in  vogue  before  this 
period.  The  Puritans  themselves  had 
taken  kindly  to  the  wicked  weed  in  its  new 
guise.  They  would  probably  have  ex- 
plained that  they  took  it  medicinally  ;  for 
in  these  days  the  medical  world,  who  had 
great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  various  pun- 
gent mixtures  called  sternutatories,  for  a 
brief  space  of  time  welcomed  tobacco  as  a 
noble  addition  to  these  snuff-medicines. 

It  is  said  that  in  these  times  scented 
snuff  was  occasional! v  used  as  a  vehicle  for 

m 

administering  poison.  In  171  2  the  Dauph- 
iness   of    France  was    supposed   to    have 
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l«eii  nmrilered  in  this  wa\  l>y  ihe  Due  tie  indulj;^)!  in  ilie  iiunj-eni  jniwiler.     M;i|;niri- 

NiKitlles.  ttliii  ha<l  prfw-iiteil  litr  with  a  Ixix  iviit  l"ixfs  nf  .ill  ilescri|iii<ms  s|«rilil)  U-. 

ol  her  faviiuritt-  smilT.     Alicr  usinj;  it  li>r  ivnie  thv  f.islii.m,  wliilv  ihi-  />fiii.v  carrieil 

a  fen-  days,  she  ditd  i>t  the  |H>is<>n  »hidi  iheir  nasal  rclVfslinit'in  in  ibc  \v>U<n\  ht-aik 

slie  had  unwitlingh  inhaled.  of  ihfir  ri.-hh  inounifil  raiifs. 

During  the  visitaliim  -if  the  Plague,  in  Snuff-lafcing  was  nni  lirniighl  nilliin  ihe 

1665,    snuff  taking    received    a    |>.'nerfiil  rcaih  of  the  niullitudi-   until    170;.    when 

impetus.       It  is  stated  thai  not   a   single  the  British  fleet,  under  Sir  (Jetirse  KiKike, 


QIJEEN   CHARLOTTE    *NO  HER   CBAND-DAl'GHTER. 


tobacconist  lost  his  life  from  that  terrilile 
■courge;  and  the  do«f)rs  looked  on  both 
pipe  and  box  as  valuable  preventatives  of 
the  dreadful  epidemic. 

When  William  III.  ascended  the  throne, 
■nuff  rapidly  increased  in  favour  among 
the  bigher  classes  of  sodety ;  and  in  the 


swrxiped  iluwn  U|xtn  Vigo  and  <-arrit-d  off 
several  thousand  barrels  of  the  fragrant 
dust.  The  sale  of  the  sixiil  in  the  seacoast 
towns  caused  a  glut  in  the  home  market, 
and  waggon-loads  of  snuff  went  a-begging 
at  fourpence  a  jKtund  !  Small  wonder  then 
that   those    who    had    never   before  taken 


t  of  Anne  scarcely  a  man  of  rank  but      snuff  now  joir>ed  the  ranks  cit  \V.s,  ^^\.\>^c>x. 


ijO 
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An  amusing  incident  in  connection  with 
Queen  Charluite,  who  was  a  cnnfirmeii 
snufF-taker,  forms  the  subject  of  an  illus- 
tration. Her  Ma;esly,  at  a  juvenile  ball 
she  was  giving,  desired  her  granddaughter. 
Princess  Charlotte,  to  call  a  dance.  Smil- 
ing mischievously  at  the  Queen,  (he  child 
caused  the  royal  lady,  and  those  surround- 
ing her,  no  little  amusement  by  at  once 
bidding  the  musicians  to  play  the  old  song: 
What  a  Beau  My  Granny  rcaj,  the  words 
of  which  ran : 


help  themselves.  A  story  is  told  of  how 
Beau  Brummell— who  pride.i  himself  on 
the  quality  of  his  snufF  and  the  beauty  of 
his  boxes— once  rebuked  a  fellow-guest  at 
a  dinner  at  which  he  was  present.  On  the 
cloth  being  removed,  the  snuff-boxes  made 
their  appearance,  and  Brummell's  was  par- 
ticularly admiretl.  It  was  handed  round, 
and  a  gentleman  finding  it  difficult  to  open, 
incautiously  applied  a  dessert-knife  to  the 
lid.  Brummell  was  on  thorns,  and  at  last 
could 


iship.  On  upfuin^  ih 


St  der  e  d    it 

cheap    at    the 

price.     It   wii.f. 

of  exquisite  worki 

lid,  an  enamelled  bird  startei 

the  rim,  turned  round,  fluttered  its  win(^s, 

and  piped  in  a  delightful  tone  the  notes  of 

different  birds,  particularly  the  jug-jug  of 

the  nightingale. 

In  these  days  it  was  a  common  i)r,i<-lire 
for  intimates  to  exchange  pinches ;  and 
at  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  the  mess- 
dinners  of  the  different  regiments,  boxes 
of  large  proportions  always  followed  the 
bottle,   and  everybody   was  at   liberty  to 


plied  himself  with  a  pinch.  The  lieau 
immedialelv  told  the  .servant,  who  was 
st.inding  behin.l  \\h  chnir.  l.>  throw  the  rest 
or"  the  snuff  into  the  fire  or  on  the  floor. 
It  is  said  the  Prince  wsti  fnr^.ive  tlie 
insult  thus  offered  lo  the  Ilishnp,  and  lh.it 
the  incident,  in  a  way.  led  lo  the  breaking 
off  of  their  old  friendship. 

Lord    Petersham    fairly    rivalled    Beau 
Brummell  in  the  snuff  world.     He  had  a 
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regular  factory  in  whirh  he  prepared  his 
favourite  mixtures.  All  the  fashionable 
kinds  were  to  be  found  stored  there  in 
beautiful  jars,  as  well  as  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  grinding,  moistening,  anrl 
mixing.  His  stock  of  snuffs  was  valued 
at  over  ;^3,ooo.  Of  boxes,  too,  he  had  a 
magnificent  colleclion,  and  was  popularly 
supposed  to  have  a  different  one  for  each 
day  of  the  year. 

Among  men  of  learning  and  eminence, 
St  >ufF -taking  won  great  favour,  and  its 
worshippers  included  the  hotrouiefi  tvamts 


of  I'ope,  Swift,  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Congreve.  One  of  the  highest  honours  at 
Will's  was  a  pinch  from  Dryden's  box. 
"  Glorious  John  "  used  to  manufacture  his 
own  mixture,  but  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  divulge  the  secret  of  its  excellence. 
Gibbon  was  an  excessive  snuff-taker;  and 
Charles  I.amb  and  his  sister  Mary  both 
indulged  in  the  habit.  In  one  of  her  letters 
she  writes  of  herself  and  brother:  "  Sitting 
like  a  literary  Darby  and  Joan,  I  takiiMtj 
snuff,  a.ud  \\e.  ^tci'iVOT.'^  ■i^  ■&\'t  •»J>iSss,_-»>sA. 
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Betsy,  cm  her  way  to  Mrs 
Gani]).  had  taken  ihe  piecau- 
tion  lo  purchase  a  twopenny 
salad  to  go  with  ihe  tooth- 
some pickled  salni'in,  liecanse, 
as  she  ungraciously  re- 
marked, "  she  know'd  she 
wouldn't  have  a  coucumher  !" 
Diving  into  the  depths  of  ner 
capacious  pocket  she  pro- 
duced a  lettuce  of  magnificent 
proportions,  a  handful  of 
mustard  and  cress,  a  piece  )f 
dandelion,  three  bunches  of 
radishes,  an  onion  "  rather 
larger  than  an  average  tur- 
nip," three  substantial  slices 
of  beetroot,  and  a  short 
prong  of  celery.  Handing 
these  producticms  of  nature  to 
Mrs.  Gamp,  the  lady  re- 
quested that  they  should  'le 
sliced  up  for  immediate  ;on- 
sumpiion  in  plenty  of  vine- 
gar. 

" '  And  don't  go  a-drop- 
ping  none  of  your  snuff  in  it,' 
said  Mrs.  Prig.  '  In  gniol. 
barley-water,  apple-tea,  mut- 
ton broth,  and  (hat,  it  don't 
signify.  It  stimulates  n 
patient.     But  I  don't  relish  it  myself.' 

" '  Why.  Betsy  Prig  !  '  cried  Mrs.  Camp. 
'  how  can  >ou  tidk  so  !  ' 

"'Why,  ain't  your  patients,  wotever  their 
diseases  is.  always  a  snee/in'  their  wery 
heads  off.  along  of  your  .snuff?'  .said  Mrs. 
Prig. 

" '  And  wot  if  ihey  are  ! '  said  Mrs. 
Gamp. 

"'  Nothing  if  they  are,'  said  >frs.  Prig. 
"*  Hut  don't  deny  it,  Sairah.' 

"'Who  deniges  of  it?'  Mrs.  Gamp  in- 
quired. 

"  Mrs.  Prig  returned  no  answer. 
"'Who  -leniges  of  it,  Betsy?'  Mrs. 
Gamp  inquired  again.  Then  Mrs.  Gamp, 
by  reversing  ihe  question,  imparted  a 
deeper  and  more  awful  character  of 
solemnity  to  the  same,  '  Betsy,  who  deniges 
of  it  ? ' 

"  It  was  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
n  very  decided  difference  of  opinion  \ie- 
tween  these  ladies ;  but  Mrs,  Prig's  im- 
patience for  the  meal  being  greater  at  the 


NEVER    TAKE    SNfFF    ! 


has  finished,  when  he  finds  he  has  made 
something  of  it."  Dr.  Johnson  used  to 
carry  his  snuff  loose  in  his  waisti.-oal  jjot-ket. 
a  dirty  hat.il  favnured  l.y  U.ih  Frederick 
the  Great  ami  .Va|)oleiin,  Keynohls  was 
another  prolific  taker  <if  snuff  : 
When  they  UlkM    i.(    tiieir    K..i.lia«Hus,   Cor- 

reEKuw,  and  wtiiff, 
He  shilteit  bis  trumptt,  aii<l  only  tuok  Hiiiilf. 

All  through  the  pages  of  Dickens's  works 
anuff-lakers  keep  popping  up.  There  is 
Mr.  Perker — the  Honourable  Samuel 
Sltimkey's  election  agent;  the  elegant  but 
heartless  and  unprincipled  Sir  John 
Chester;  Miss  Sally  Brass  and  her 
rascally  btotlier  ;  ami  [mit,  meek  Frederick 
Dorrit,  who  always  kept  his  <»m[iound  in 
a  screw  of  pajM  ■■;  all  sorts  and  conditions. 
Mrs.  Gamp,  too,  was  a  sly  snuff-taker,  anrl 
did  not  like  her  weakness  referred  to.  (Jn 
the  memorable  occasion  when  Betsy  Prig 
went  to  tea  with  her,  this  lady's  unkind 
reference  to  the  suliject  almost  caused  a 
breach  in  the  partnership. 


SNUFF,  SNUFF-TAKERS,  AND  SNUFF-BOXES 


tnOflffiirt  than  her  impatience  of  contradic- 
tion, she  replied  for  the  present,  '  Nobody, 
if  you  don't,  Sairah,'  "  and  the  threatened 
quarrel  having  heen  thus  tactfully  averted, 


serve  the  use  of  the  old-time  habit.  In 
the  first  plate  of  Hogarth's  Marriage  Ala- 
Mode  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  newly- 

\\eddcd    couple     the   earl's   sou    and   the 


the  ladies  proceeded  tn  enjiiy  their  pickled 
salmon  and  tea. 

The  brush  of  the  painter,  no  less  than 
the  pen  of  the  writer,  has  helped  to  pre- 


aldermaii's  daughter.  The  fopjilsh,  effem- 
inate-iooking  young  lord  is  seen  afTect- 
edly  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  as  he  turns 
from  his  bride  with  a  complacent  smirlc 
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to  admire  his   finery  in  the   piei-glass  at 

his  side,  while  the  lady,  young  and  pretty, 
trifles  with  her  wedding  ring,  which  she 
has  strung  upon  her  handkerchief,  and 
listens  to  the  whispered  compliment  of  the 
smart  young  lawyet. 

There  was  a  class  of  srtuff -lakfrs  at  the 
head  of  which  Dancer  the  Miser  was 
fairly  entitled  to  rank.  It  was  a  luxury 
ii.  which  he  never  actually  indulged;  yet 
ho  neglected  no  opportunity  to  beg  a  pinch 
from  those  who  did.  In  this  manner,  in 
about  a  month,  he  used  to  fill  a  box  which 
he  always  carried  in  his  pocket.  He  then 
exchanged  its  contents  at  a  chandler's  shop 
for  a  candle,  which  was  made  to  last  till  he 
had  again  hlled  his  box. 

Another  specimen  of  Ibis  order  was  the 
gentleman  who  figures  in  our  illustration. 
His  practice  was  lo  lie  in  wait  outside  snuff 
shops,  and,  as  their  patrons  came  out,  to 
humbly  beg  "  a  pinch — just  one  little 
pinch."  But  woe  belide  the  man  who 
attempted  lo  grant  the  favour.  No  sooner 
was  the  lox  offered,  than  the  old  rogue 
would  grab  all  he  could  lay  hold  of.  and 
bolt  off  down  a  neighbouring  street  ere 
his  victim  rccjvered  from  his  astonishment. 
The  snuff  ihus  sci-'urcd  was  again  retailed. 
and.  when  times  were  brisk,  (he  rascal 
made  a  very  good  thing  of  the  business. 
At  may  be  seen,  he  oci-asiimally  caught  a 
tartar,  and  for  a  lime  he  was  a  s.idder — 
it  not  a  wiser  -  man. 

There  is  a  t-mrh  <if  grim  humour  in  a 
quaint  lif.k-  oil  pl.Ut  entitled  T/ic  Last 
Pinch,  ll  forcibly  illustrates  the  ruling 
passion   slnmg    in    c'l'ath.       A    clergunan 


attending- a  culprit  on  the  scaffold,  afttr 
the  usual  prayers,  asked  him  : 

"And  now  before  I  bid  you  farewell,  is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  pinioned  culprit ; 
"  put  your  hand  into  my  waistcoat  pocket 
and  you  will  find  a  paper  of  snuff.  Just 
open  it  and  give  me  a  pinch.  I  can't  help 
myself.  I'd  do  as  much  for  you  if  you 
was  in  my  situation,  and  I  shall  feel 
obliged  to  you  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  good  divine  granted  the  request, 
and,  as  he  retired,  heard  the  condemned 
man    exclaim,    ere  he  was    launched    into 

"  Now  I'm  happy  !  " 

Scotsmen  are  notori(»us  snu  If- takers, 
and,  as  might  be  experted,  tell  many  a 
good  tale  concerning  their  favourite  weak- 
ness; and  so,  before  closing  this  article, 
room  must  be  found  for  one  of  the  l>est.  It 
is  the  old  story  told  by  Dean  Ramsay, 
which,  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Cope 
Uros.  and  O..  I  am  enabled  lo  illustrate 
with  the  amusing  sketch  from  one  of  their 
Smoke  Room  Booklets.  A  Highlander,  a 
genuine  lover  of  sneezing,  noticed  a  magni- 
ficent man  in  full  tartans  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  Blair-Athole  Hotel,  and 
observed  with  much  admiration  the 
wide  dimensions  of  his  nostrils,  in  a 
fine  upturned  nose.  doing  up  to  him. 
he  offered  him  a  pinch  from  his  mull. 
The  stranger,  drawing  himself  up  rather 
hiiughtilv.  said :  "  I  never  take  snuff." 
"Clh,"  'replied  our  unabashed  friend, 
'  that's      a      pL-L-ty,      for      there's     gran 


The  other  cJav  1  was 

Are  iMvelliii^'  h\  train  to  a 
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me    sat    a    youn(j    i 

reading    "  Grav's     Flegv     in     a 

Churchward'   'frum    a  'new    ai 

edition.'    His  hat  iv.is  n  I'an.im 

wore    a    liKiSL-rirting    suit,    the 

tionatism  of  whiih   «as  t,-n;]>h.is 

very  Bohemian  lie.     Mns 

amusement    in  the  eflurt  tn  s|n.-II   nut  ih.- 

characters  nf    our   travel  I  in;;   ain>|iani'ins. 

and  the  luniks  ivlrirh  the>  art-  readint;  a.ssi.-^t 

The  questions  I  n.-^ked  niys<.|f  «itli  re-ar.l 
t:;  this  young  man  wt-re  :  "  Was  hi.-  a  piiet 
or  a  lover  of  pnetrw  ?"  "  Haii  lie  Inst  a 
dear  friend?"  "  Wa.s  lie  merelv  a  pur- 
chaser of  dainty  editions?"  It 'did  iiut 
occur  to  me  at  the  moment  llial  he  «  as  pro- 
bably in  hive.  Nevertheless,  such  was 
evidently  the  fairt.  He  alighted  at  my 
siation,  where  a  voung  lailv  met  liim.  and 
together  ihev  wandered,  arm  in  arm,  iiito 
the  fields.  The  ladv  was  dre^-ed  in  a  hat 
of  the  latest  f,i.shio;i  and  in  a  osiume  of 
a  very  daimy  an.l  stvlish  make.  I  pro- 
ceeded with  my  estimate  of  «liat  «as  likely 
lo  happen.  In  sume  quiet  meadow  or  be- 
side some  running  bniok  the  voung  man 
was  going  to  jiresent  the  dainty  edition 
(■I  the  lady,  and  perhaps  read  out  to  her  the 
jioem.  When  I  ihouglil  the  matter  over,  il 
seemed,  in  the  circumst.mi-es.  such  a  very 
natural    proceeding.     I-'or    th«   sorrow   of 


lad  been  waiting  for  me 
ul  Ihe  siaiinn  informed  me  that  he  had  also 
lifen  siud)iiig  character,  and  that  he  had 
l-een  inlerestcil  in  speculating  upon  tlie 
future  iif  a  >oung  lady,  who  sat  on  a  seat 
near  him.  She  was  reading  "  Home 
Notes,"  but  she  imU  looked  at  the  pages 
very  fitfullv,  and  everv  now  and  again 
irjok  out  a '.small  haml' glass  from  a  bag 
which  sh.'  carried  with  her.  anxiously 
examining  her  mmplexion.  Her  nose  was 
sunburnt,  and  in  one  place  the  skin 
showed  signs  of  peeling,  and  this  troubled 
her  exceeding!).  She  was  jwiinted  out  lo 
me,  and  she  was  nn:u*  i.ther  than  Ihe  com- 
panion of  the  owner  of  "  Gray's  Klegy." 
Would  hi-r  anxiety  be  ex|iressed  in  that 
poem?  we  hnth  tiiought.  Was  she  indeed 
on  the  Name  jiLine  of  life  and  thought  as 
the  yoimg  man?  .^nvhow.  he  would  miat 
cerlainh  read  imi  the  poem  to  her.  and 
she  would  think  the  verses  beautiful  be- 
cause he  s:iid  they  were  so.  But  when  he 
was  engriissL-d  in  his  own  rendering  of  their 
beautv  we  fell  'juitr  certain  th.it  the  lillle 
hand'glass«ouldcome  out  again.  Now. 
were  these  two.  win^se  approaches  lowards 
each  otiier  hail  so  manv  points  .jf  <iissimi- 
!arit\.  contraries  or  affinities? 

There  was  a  refined  and  s.iil  li")king  girl 
ill  my  carriage  who  wa.s  reading  ISrowning. 
and  a  sporting  li-iking  >oung  man  with  a 
RefeTte  met  her  at  the  station.  an<l  these 
two  wandered  also  into  the  fields  together. 
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It  seemed  to  us  a  concrete  example  of  the 
cross  purposes  which  are  exhibited  in 
Nature's  arrangements.  "  Gray's  Elegy  " 
was  surely  crying  aloud  to  be  mated  with 
Browning,  and  the  Referee  would  have 
been  so  happy  with  Home  Notes.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  If  incongruity  is  the  basis 
of  all  humour,  it  is  blendings  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  described  which  must  make 
the  gods  laugh  a  great  deal.  Outside  Icjve 
poems  and  novels  it  is  opposites,  not 
*  likes,"  that  attract  one  another.  Nature 
is  always  tending  towards  variety  of  the 
type,  and  she  kee])S  affinities  apart.  In  a 
world  of  our  own  fashioning  they  would 
require  no  introduction.  Even  as  things 
are  thev  look  into  one  another's  eves,  and 
they  both  say  the  same  thing — "  We  have 
known  each  other  all  our  lives."  But  Mrs. 
Grundy  is  the  mistress  of  both,  and  one 
of  her  unwritten  laws  for  such  occasions  is 
that  we  s])eak  and  act  as  if  the  facts  were 
not  as  they  are. 

We  have  all  been  ver\  interested  lately 
in  the  strange  case  of  Adolf  Heck  and  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  doubles.  If 
my  double  exists,  should  I  recognise  him 
as  such?  That  is  the  f|uestion  1  ask  my- 
self. Should  I  like  him  or  be  able  lo 
make  a  companion  n{  him?  Should  I  not 
find  him  an  insufferable  bore?  He.  if 
anylKxly  can  be,  is  my  affinity,  yet  I  ha\e 
a  presentiment  I  should  fire  from  him. 
I  know  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  inter- 
viewed on  one  occasion  l)\  an  indixidual 
who  resembled  him  so  much  that  his  friends 
united  in  calling  the  likeness  absolutely 
startling.  Was  he  conscious  of  the  re- 
semblance himself?  He  himself  showed 
no  sign  of  such  an  awakening.  His  first 
remark  to  a  colleague  after  tiie  interview 
was:  "What  an  extraordinary  looking  fel- 
Icw  that  man  is  who  has  just  left  me  !  Did 
vou  notice?  He  has  a  face  like  an  owl." 
The  man  was  most  certainl\  not  joking. 
but  he  was  evidently  experiencing  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  repulsion.  I  am 
sure  I  should  feel  the  same  towards  my 
own  doul)le,  esj)ecially  if  the  likeness  ex- 
tended to  character  and  pursuits.  We 
should  hold  the  same  opinions,  attend  the 
same  churches;  we  should  like  the  .same 
books,  and  love  the  same  women.  And  the 
particular  combination  of  qualities  with 
which  I  am  so  familiar  in  the  case  of  my- 


self would  strike  me,  when  present  in 
another,  as  horrible  and  uncanny.  I  should 
regard  him  somewhat  as  a  burglar  of  my 
secrets,  a  man  whose  taste  in  books  was  not 
his  own,  but  affected,  and  whose  choice  of 
women  companions  was  inconvenient. 
Every  point  of  resemblance  would  become 
a  point  of  resistance.  If  I  saw  my  life  in 
another  I  should  see  it  as  it  is,  and  I  should 
regard  it  as  hateful,  and  a  thing  to  be 
condemned.  There  is  no  war  so  bitter  as 
civil  war,  because  it  is  a  struggle  between 
"  likes,"  and  there  can  be  no  personal 
hatred  so  great  as  that  which  would  exist 
between  me  and  mv  own  double.  The 
hatred  would,  of  course,  be  mutual,  and  we 
should  both  be  unconscious  of  the  real 
cause.  Hut  to  the  outside  world  we  should 
be  as  like  as  two  peas,  and  we  should  be 
mistaken  for  one  another  at  i)olice  courts 
and  dinner  parties.  Our  se])arateness 
would  be  only  apparent  from  the  .studied 
way  in  which  we  should  avoid  one  another. 
^'et  we  shouhi  do  the  work  of  avoidance  in 
so  ludicrously  similar  a  manner  that  the 
fundamental  resemblance  would  only  be 
the  more  apparent.  We  should  both  rush 
for  relief  into  the  arms  of  (jur  oj)jx)sites. 
The  .society  of  our  doubles  gives  us  the 
creeps.  For  a  double  is  not  an  affinity,  and 
it  is  possible  that,  after  all,  the  owner  of 
"Gray's  T^legy"  was  fnirling  his  real  mate 
in  the  lady  with  the  i)icture  hat  and  the 
little  hand  glass.  And  the  complement  (jf 
the  Rcjcrcc  may,  in  spite  of  a])pearances, 
have  been  "  Browning." 


(( 'I 


They    are  telling    a 
TnDiciMT-         lot      of     infernal      lies 
Rkading.  alH)ul   you,"  said  a  man 

of  my  acquaintance  to  a 
friend  w  hose  career,  to  put  the  case  mildly, 
did  not  exhibit  in  any  way  "  the  white 
flower  (jf  a  blameless  life."  "  I  don't  care 
how  many  infernal  lies  they  tell  alx)Ut  vat  ; 
it  is  the  sanguinary  truth  that  I  am  afraid 
(jf,"  was  the  short  and  quick  answer  of  the 
man,  who  seemed  relieved  rather  than 
annoyed  at  his  friend's  news.  And  1  be- 
lieve that  half  the  annoyance  which  peopl» 
genuinely  feel  when  they  think  they  are 
being  misrepresented  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  truth  about  themselves  is  beiu}^ 
discovered.  Of  course,  when  the  misrepre 
sentation  becomes  so  acute  that  we  are  con 
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demned  to  five  years'  penal  servitude  for 
another  person's  acts  we  do  well  to  be 
annoyed,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  when 
things  are  imputed  to  us  that  we  did  not  do, 
and  thoughts  are  put  into  our  minds  of 
which  they  are  really  innocent,  we  don't 
feel  half  so  angry  as  when  many  of  our 
real  acts  and  thoughts  are  being  discovered. 
The  discovery  can  only,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  partial,  and  so  we  have  abundant 
reason  in  our  cry  that  we  are  being  mis- 
represented. Now,  our  double  would  be  a 
real  discoverer  of  this  kind,  and  that  is 
why  we  should  be  afraid  of  him.  We 
should  begin  to  crave  for  the  society  of 
people  who  were  spreading  infernal  lies 
about  lis.  That  is  why  palmists  and 
thought -readers  who  charge  high  fees  are 
so  popular.  They  tell  us  mostly  what  we 
like  hearing.  The  police,  as  they  have 
done  recently,  make  occasional  raids  on  the 
establishments  of  such  persons,  just  as  they 
do  on  betting  rings,  but  the  profession  of 
thought -reader  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  and  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
magistrate. 

No  secrets  are  supposed  to  be  hid  from 
a  palmist's  eyes : 

And   what  heart  knows   another. 
Ah  !  who  knows  his  own  ! 

is  a  thought  which  seems  charged  with 
truth  until  you  have  submitted  your  hands 
to  the  personal  examination  of  a  lady 
palmist.  "  The  heart  knoweth  his  own 
bitterness,  and  a  stranger  doth  not  inter- 
meddle with  his  joy  "  is  a  saying  which  is 
mere  foolishness  to  the  physiognomist  who 
tells  you  glibly  your  loves,  past,  present, 
and  future,  together  with  the  hideous 
tragedies  of  your  domestic  hearth.  I  have 
known  unhealthy-minded  people  who  have 
gone  from  one  palmist  to  another,  from  one 
phrenologist  to  another,  and  they  are  still 
unsatisfied ;  it  is  such  an  intoxicating  ex- 
perience to  hear  things  constantly  imputed 
to  you  which  you  know  in  your  own  secret 
heart  have  little  relation  to  either  your 
character  or  experience. 

I  have  heard  palmists  give  very  clever 
delineations  of  character,  but  their  success 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  fad 
that  while  they,  for  appearance  sake,  toyed 
with  the  hand,  they  kept  their  eyes  firmly 
fixed  on  the    faces    and    eyes    of    their 
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patients,  and  studied  the  shifting  lines  and 
modes  of  expression.  It  is  not  the  hand 
but  the  eyelids  and  the  lines  from  the  eyes 
which  tell  the  tale.  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell, 
ill  her  little  book,  "  The  Colour  of  Life," 
in  speaking  of  the  inexpressiveness  of  the 
eye,  says,  "  All  along  its  edges  are  the  little 
muscles  living,  that  speak  not  only  the 
obvious  and  emphatic  things,  but  what  re- 
luctances, what  perceptions,  what  ambigui- 
ties, what  half  apprehensions,  what  doubts, 
what  interceptions.  The  eyelids  confess 
and  reject,  and  refuse  to  reject.  They 
have  expressed  all  things  ever  since  man 
was  man."  Palmists  who  understand  this 
make  magnificent  guesses.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  known  palmists  and  phreno- 
logists who  relied  simply  on  the  rules  of 
their  own  science,  and  evidently  cared  little 
for  other  opportunities  of  knowledge,  but 
they  could  discourse  with  much  eloquence 
on  character  and  with  immense  satisfaction 
to  their  victims. 

I  once  attended  the  lecture  of  a  phreno- 
logist, and  at  its  conclusion  he  invited  any 
/Tiember  of  the  audience  to  come  on  the 
platform  to  have  his  or  her  character  dis- 
sected. His  hearers  were  mostly  enthusi- 
astic believers  in  his  skill,  and  they  hung 
upon  every  word  he  uttered  with  something 
approaching  to  awe.  "  I  am,  of  course, 
quite  unconscious  whether  this  man  is 
married  or  not,"  said  the  lecturer  with 
simulated  indifference  to  the  fact  that  the 
man  over  whose  head  he  was  presiding 
possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  in- 
definable paterfamilias  appearance  which 
nobody  can  mistake.  Passing  his  hand 
over  the  back  of  his  patient's  head,  the 
lecturer  went  on,  "  But  if  he  is  not,  he 
ought  to  be,  for  it  is  the  head  of  a  man 
who  should  have  sons  and  daughters." 
"  Fourteen  living  1 "  I  heard  one  awe- 
struck matron  say  to  another,  but  the  re- 
sponse from  her  companion  "  Wonderful  !" 
left  me  in  doubt  vshether  it  was  the 
phrenologist  or  the  father  to  whom  her 
exclamation  referred. 

Some  few  seasons  ago  "  the  photograph 
party  "  was  one  of  the  most  popular  forms 
of  evening  entertainment.  You  were 
asked  to  bring  with  you  the  earliest  exist- 
ing photograph  of  yourself,  and  on  your 
arrival  the  portrait  was  placed  on  a  table 
with  others,  and   the  guests  were  invited 
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A.  H.  B.  was  more  brief,  but  not  less 
vivid  in  his  picture  of  the  scene : 

"Sir, 

I  was  cotniiig  in  at  the  office  door  when 
(i.S  canio  out  and  hit  me  one  under  the  chin. 
I  turned  and  hit  him  hack,  knocking  his  cap  on 
the  street.  Then  the  fight  began,  and  Mr  F. 
came  out  and  caught  U8.  And  I  will  see  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  hapi)ens  again. — A.  II  B." 

There  is  a  Homeric  flavour  nbout  the  story 
of  this  fight.       And    the    boys,  like    the 
•  heroes  of  old,  live  to  fight  another  day. 

Mr.  Croshind  having 
The  Lord        unburdened     his     soul 
OF  Creation,     respecting    "  The     Un- 
speakable    Scot ''     and 
"  Lovely  Woman,"  has  recently  taken  up 
the  cudgels  against  "  The  Lord  of  Crea- 
tion."      Nobody,    of    course,   takes    Mr. 
Crosland  very  seriously,  and  his  peculiar 
vein    of    somewhat     ill-natured     humour 
becomes  a  weariness  to  many  readers.    But 
he  has  a  certain  talent   for  touching  the 
spot,  and  for  laying  bare  the  weak  places 
in  our  social  life,  and  he  often  says  in  a 
rather  brutal   and  sledge  hammer  fashion 
what  the  average  man  thinks  about    him- 
self.    We  are  all  poor  creatures,  according 
to  Mr.  Crosland,   and  our  case  is  almost 
hopeless  if  we  happen  to  have  been  born 
north  of  the  Tweed,  or  to   have    become 
Scotch  by  marriage.        Still,  much    as    I 
agree  with  Mr.  Crosland  in  many  of  his 
observations,  I  don't  think  he  really  knows 
men,  women,  or  Scotsmen.     If  he  did  his 
humour   would   be  gentler  and  his   satire 
more  pointed.       He  seems  only    able  to 
describe  classes,  sexes,  and  nations ;    the 
moment  he  begins  to  analyse  an  individual 
he  becomes  rude  and  offensive,  and  never 
comes  to  close  quarters  with  his  subject  at 
all.       The    individual    puzzles    him,  and 
upsets  all  his  fine  theories.     It  is  so  much 
easier,  for  instance,  to  say  that  bachelors 
arif  all  "  fatheads"  and  "  undersized  men," 
and  l)y  so  doing  win  the  approval  of  the 
vast  !)ulk  of   his  readers,   who  are  warm 
supporters   of  matrimony,  than    it    is    to 
account  for  the  existence  of  such  men  as 
Charles    Lamb,  Washington     Irving,     or 
Lord  Kitchener.  It  is  a  very  cheap  genera- 
lisation to  say  that  the  gallantry  of  married 
men   consists  in  polite  attention   to  other 
people's  women,    and    to   overlook    cases 
which  axe  surely    within    Mr.  Crosland's 


own  knowledge,  where  a  man  has  been 
willing  to  risk  heavy  costs  in  a  court  of 
law  rather  than  allow  an  aspersion  to  be 
cast  on  his  wife.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Crosland  has  humour,  but  he  does  not  give 
himself  a  chance.  For  men  are  only 
amusing  as  individuals;  the  moment  we 
begin  to  generalise  about  them  they  appear 
dull  and  depressing.  Man  "  in  a  loomp 
is  bad,"  and  we  can  only  cry  over  his  follies 
and  storm  at  his  injustices,  but  take  man 
singly  and  not  in  battalions,  and  he  is 
good,  because  he  appeals  to  our  sense  of 
humour.  I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  one 
of  my  readers  who  could  not  produce  from 
the  ranks  of  his  own  friends  more  amusing 
instances  of  lovers,  husbands,  bachelors, 
authors,  and  drunkards  than  the  typical 
specimens  elaborated  out  of  his  own  brain 
by  Mr.  Crosland. 

When    we    look    at    lovers,    husbands, 
authors,  clergymen,  or  commercial  travel- 
lers,  in  separate  compartments  by   them- 
selves, our  first  impression  is  that  the  par- 
ticular profession  is  a  ghastly  failure,  and 
we  join  with  Mr.  Crosland  in  his  wholesale 
denunciation.       The  trade   mark  obscures 
the  individual  in  man.     But  when  the  par- 
ti'ular  trades    union  breaks  up,   and  the 
genus   man  asserts  himself,   we  can  grow 
positively   fond  of    individual    husbands, 
commercial  travellers,  authors,  and   wine- 
bibbers,   so  much  so  that  we  are   then  in 
danger  of  arguing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general  and  of  thinking  that  marriage 
has  made  the  husband  a  nice  man,  business 
has  rendered  the  commercial  traveller  inte- 
resting, and  writing  has  given  the  author 
his  charm.     And  the  winebibber,  to  whom 
Mr.  Crosland  gives  a  separate  chapter,  is 
often  such  delightful  company  that  we  are 
tempted  to  think  drink  has  done  it,  and  to 
vote  for  the  endowment    of   brewers    and 
publicans.     There  exists  a  type    which  is 
not  covered  by  any  one  of  ^Ir.  Crosland's 
labels;  his  specimens  are  all   stereotypes, 
and  there  is  still  a   man  who  eludes    his 
touch.     For  want  of  a  better  word,  let  us 
call  him  "  the  nice  man."     He  owes  little 
to  his  marriage  or  profession ;  he  was  nice 
before  he  thought  of  either,  and  he  is  some- 
times an  earl  and  sometimes  a  tram  con- 
ductor.    He  is  the  leaven   which  leavens 
the  whole  lump.     He  is  the  one  startling 
omission  from  Mr.  Crosland's  pages ;  he  is 
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not  to  be  found  even  in  the  preface.  He 
is  the  Lord  of  Creation,  but  Hamlet  has 
before  now  been  attempted  to  be  played 
with  the  principal  character  omitted. 

Mr.  Crosland,  however,  has  his  own 
idea  of  what  an  ideal  man  should  be.  He 
is  one  who  "  resolves  to  speak  the  truth 
and  shame  the  devil ;  to  spend  as  much 
money  as  he  can  honestly  lay  hands  on ;  to 
quarrel  and  fight  with  all  rogues,  bullies, 
blusterers,  quacks,  and  pretenders ;  to  clear 
his  mind  of  man-worship;  to  indulge  in 
proper  contempts ;  and  to  be  afraid  of 
nothing  that  walks."  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Crosland's  ideal  man  is  without  urbanity 
and  is  suspiciously  like  a  bounder. 


I  .have  to  apologise 
for  an  error  in  the  last 
number   of  the  Maga- 
zine.    I  spoke  of    the 
Fifth  Commandment  as  the   Fourth,  and 


An 
Apology. 


in  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  godfathers 
and  godmother,  I  must  be  allowed  to  de- 
clare that  I  detected  the  mistake  before  I 
received  any  of  the  kind  letters  that  my 
readers  have  been  thoughtful  enough  to 
send  me  on  the  subject.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  the  Commandments  are  so 
familiar  to  my  correspondents.  The 
Editor  graciously  says  that  he  omitted  to 
challenge  the  reference,  because  he  thought 
that  the  Decalogue  was  a  speciality  with 
me,  and  that  perhaps  I  held  peculiar 
views  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  obser- 
vance, and,  as  is  the  habit  with  most 
faddists,  introduced  my  opinions  irre- 
velantly  when  relavancy  did  not  serve. 
I  have  not  asked  for  an  explanation 
from  the  compositor.  I  have  thought 
that  a  question  which  raises  the  subject 
of  my  handwriting  might  only  tempt 
him  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  Third 
Commandment. 


**^ 


THE  PRINCESS  AT  THE  WINDOW 


By   ETHEL   CLIFFORD 


J    SIT  and  watch  the  sbidows  pass, 
Grey  shadows  on  a  grey  water. 
In  youth's  court  I  had  my  part, 
The  song  of  dreams  was  in  my  heart, 
Beauty's  crown  my  brows  above 
And  in  mv  eves  the  light  of  love. 
'  Alas  ! 
I  was  once  a  king's  daughter. 

I  sit  and  watch  the  shadows  pass. 

Grey  shadows  on  a  grey  water. 
All  alone  I  sit  and  weep, 
In  my  eyes  the  glad  fires  sleep, 
All  my  fairness  now  is  done, 
'I  lie  song  from  out  mv  heart  is  gone. 

Alas! 

I  was  once  a  king's  daughter. 

I  sit  and  watrh  the  shadows  i)ass. 
Grey  shadows  on  a  grey  water. 
None  comes  ever  to  my  door, 
Or  stirs  the  rushes  on  mv  flocjr. 
Only  memory  with  me  stays 
And  tells  for  beads  the  fleeted  davs. 

Alas  ! 
I  was  once  a  king's  daughter. 


THE    crucifixion:    after   ANDREA    DELLA    ROBBIA. 
CIIUKCH  OF  THB  STICMAIA,  LA  VERNA. 
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THE  DELIA  ROBBIAS 

11.*— ANDREA.      1435— 1525 
By    EDGCUMBE    STALEY 
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ANDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA  was  ihe 
art-child  of  his  uncle,  Luca.  To 
him  the  latter,  cljing.  handed  on  the  ^ift 
of  sculpture,  "  in  comparison  of  Hlii<-li,''  he 
testified,  "all  other  earthly  goods  come 
short." 

The  eldest  son  of  Marco,  Lura's  elder 
brother,  Andrea  was  born  in  Florence  on 
October  28th,  1435.  In 
ha  disptaje'l  the  possessio 
like  thai  of  his  uncle,  ; 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  an 
adept  in  the  use  of  spatula  and  chisel. 
This  trail,  of  course,  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  children  of  the  time,  for  were  they 
not  interested  beholders  of  glorious  build- 
ing operations  in  their  native  city,  and 
ambitious  imitators,  in  their  play,  of 
famous  "  Masters  in  Stone  and  Wood  "  ? 

Luca  Delia  Robbia  was  not  slow  to 
detect  his  young  nephew's  proclivities,  and, 
when  the  lad  was  but  fifteen,  he  took  him 
into  his  studio  as  a  pupil.  Andrea,  in 
1450,  assisted  his  uncle  in  modelling  and 
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ighing  out  the  work  for  the  great  bronze 
jrs  of  the  new  sacristy  in  the  Duomo: 
s  is  the  earliest  record  of  his  profes- 


Andrea  served  a  long  apprenticeship, 
learning  his  uncle's  methods  and  not  a  few 
uf  his  secrets.  He  was  a  diligent  worker, 
and  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of 
Luca's  art.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
bv  no  means  an  ascetic,  but  loved  good 
men,  good  women,  and  good  things,  with 
an  ardour  only  second  to  his  love  of  sculp- 
ture. 

Florence  was,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
at  Ihe  zenith  of  her  prosperity — merchant 
and  arlizan  rejoiced  in  the  work  of  their 
hands.  It  was  a  world  of  perfect  human- 
ism, with  environments  at  once  inspiring 
and  delightful.  The  children  of  the  cen- 
tury had  nothing  but  grand  ideals  of  physi- 
cal charm  and  mental  attainment  to  live  up 
to.  II  Genii  di  Firense  were  famed  the 
world  over  for  personal  aitraction,  nobility 
of  bearing,  elegance  of  speech,  and  cour- 
tesy of  manner. 

These  grand  influences  were  ever  in  play, 
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forming  the  character  and  training  the  in- 
telligence of  the  rising  generation.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  artist  and  artificer  alike 
received  much  and  gave  much  in  return. 

Andrea  lived  in  this  glorious  period  and 
revelled  in  all  its  allurements  and  mani- 
festations. His  work,  in  the  most  interest- 
ing manner  possible,  reflects  the  gradual 
development  of  his  talents,  and  exhibits 
how  deftly  he  grafted  upon  the  stately  and 
reserved  manner  of  his  uncle  a  more 
exuberant  and  sympathetic  style. 

It  has  been  said  that  Luca  experienced 
some  difliculty  in  his  treatment  of  the  Holy 
Child — his  aim  being  to  model  an  ideal 
infant  such  as  his  faith  taught  him  the 
Christ-Child  was — and  that  he  was  wont  to 
set  Andrea  the  task  of  preparing  little 
figures  for  his  final  manipulation.  By 
often  repeating  this  subject,  Andrea  be- 
came more  able  than  his  Master  in  his 
treatment  of  children. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  verv  in- 
teresting  to  find  that  almost  his  first  in- 
depenrlent  work  was  the  set  of  lovely 
medallions  of  hamh'mi — baby-l)oys — out- 
side the  Loggia  of  Brunelles(^),  at  the 
Spedale  degli  Innocenti  in  Florence.  The 
Loggia  was  finished  in  1445,  and  Andrea's 
medallions  were  executed  between  1463-66. 
Each  medallion  there  are  ten  by 
Andrea — contains  the  figure  of  an  infant. 
half  of  them  are  partly  swathed,  and  the 
rest  are  without  clothing.  The  simplicity 
of  the  composition  and  the  naturalness  of 
treatment  leave  nothing  to  be  d*?sired. 
Each  bambino  is  so  beautiful  and  so 
affecting  in  his  infantine  helplessness,  that 
no  one  can  look  upon  them  all  without  feel- 
ing the  greatest  interest  in  the  wistful  little 
faces,  which  seem  to  be  crying  out  for  a 
mother's  caress  and  a  father's  hand.  Quite 
clearly  each  little  figure  has  a  character 
of  his  own,  and  whilst  the  tender  out- 
stretched little  arms  seem  to  invite  an 
embrace,  every  beholder  must  be  conscious 
of  the  pathos  of  his  birth — a  mere  waif 
of  a  Florentine  street  ! 

Here  we  have  the  key-note  of  all 
Andrea's  work — human  svmpathv  ! 

Very  el<Kiuently  and  very  touchingly  has 
he  re-incarnated  his  ideal  in  the  figure  of 
the  Holy  Child,  which  he  repeated  over 
and  over  again  with  every  possible  variety 
of  childish  mood  and  action. 


The  theme  of  the  beautiful  child  he  re- 
presents also  in  the  two  lovely  boys  which 
support  the  stemma  or  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Por  Santa  Maria — the  great  Silk  Guild  of 
Florence — still  upon  the  facade  of  Or  San 
Michele.  They  are  just  healthy  well- 
favoured  children,  such  as  Andrea  saw 
every  day  of  his  life,  playing  about  their 
mothers'  knees,  or  sprawling  over  the  pave- 
ments. In  the  Bargello  there  is  the  terra- 
cotta bust  of  a  boy — it  is  called  "  San  Gio- 
vannino."  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
natural  and  more  lovely  impersonation  of 
childhood.  The  quick  eye-thrust  of  open- 
ing intelligence  is  mated  to  the  lifelike  arch 
of  the  lip.  A  delicately  chiselled  curl  is 
detached  and  lies  on  the  forehead,  but  the 
head  seems  about  to  toss  it  up  again  into 
the  golden  aureole.  There  is  in  the  com- 
position something  reminiscent  of  the  play- 
ful, vigorous  children  of  the  Cantoria  of 
Luca. 

Pages,  too,  might  be  written  in  appre- 
ciation of  Andrea's  revelries  of  cherub- 
heads  in  the  frames  and  the  friezes  of  his 
pictures  in  enamel.  Each  fascinating  little 
face,  with  its  dimples  and  its  smiles,  seems 
to  speak  to  one  and  to  say,  "  Look  at  me  ! 
I  am  Andrea's  child  !  " 

The  Madonna,  of  course,  holds  an  im- 
portant place  in  Andrea's  art,  but  she  is 
not  supreme  as  she  is  in  that  of  Luca ;  and 
vet  the  creations  of  the  uncle  and  of  the 

r 

nephew  may  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other. 
The  only  guide  to  discriminate  between  the 
two  is  to  note  that  Andrea  treats  Saint 
Mary,  generally,  in  a  homely  sort  of  way. 
She  is  usually  a  simple  young  peasant 
maid,  and  has  nothing  stately  or  dignified 
about  her.  She  is  rather  languorous  and 
much  less  alert  than  the  buxom  coniadina 
of  Luca.  Her  hearl. — which  is  generally 
reverently  inclined  towards  her  Child, — 
with  the  neck  and  shoulders,  is  less  force- 
ful  than   in  the  work  of  the   Master. 

This  characteristic  is  best  seen  in  the 
"  Madonna  di  Cuscino  "• — the"  Madonnaof 
the  C\ishion  "-  now  in  the  Museo  Civico  at 
Palermo;  Mary  is  absoluteK  absorberl  in 
hei  ('hild.  Andrea  excelled  in  re'ndering 
this  trait  of  devoted  maternity,  and.  if  it  is 
cavilled  that  the  treatment  of  his  subject 
is  "pretty" — a  word  abhorred  of  all  true 
artists — it  may  be  replied,  nothing  is 
sweeter  than  a    pretty    child  !        Perhaps 
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Winckelman's  aphorism  ni; 
"  Perfect  beauty  like  imn 
particular  taste !  " 

Quite  late  in  life  Andrt 
did  X  very  lovely  relief  c 
the  chapel  of  Sant'  Egidic 


\  be  usetl  here  :  of  Santa  M  iria  N(,vella.  This  "  MaJonna 
St  ivaler  has  no  ami  Chihl  "  is  imensi-ly  simple  not  to  say 
cold;  in  tlie  MuthL-r  ive  have  I.uca  Delia 
a  Delia  Robbia  Robbia.  and  in  the  Child  Andrea  Ver- 
ier the  altar  in  rijcehio.  It  is  ijuiie  the  most  statuesijue, 
at  the  Hospital      and  at  the  ^anu  lime,  the  m  :st  spe.iking  of 
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all  Andrea's  suite.  Very  many  critics,  in- 
deed, attribute  the  relief  to  Luca,  and  it 
may  well'pass,  as  it  does,  for  one  of  the 
very  finest  masterpieces  of  glazed  terra- 
cotta. 

Andrea  was  no  mere  imitator  of  his 
uncle,  although  he  advanced  along  the 
same  road,  and  his  work  is  marked  bv  the 


in  throwing  expression  into  his    faces    is 
remarkable. 

If  Andrea's  technic  is  at  all  inferior  to 
Lucas  it  is  because  he  was  not  so  pro- 
found a  thinker,  and  his  imagination  was 
never  so  thoroughly  roused.  As  a  crafts- 
man he  is  on  a  level  with  his  Master,  but, 
i.i  the  subtleties  of  the   an,  he   is  below 
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impress  of  the  Master's  hand.  He  ciin- 
stamly  struck  <iut  new  lines  and  t.ickli^d 
fresh  difficulties. 

His  comiKJsitions  suggest  summer  da>s, 
blissful  calm,  and  perfect  happiness.  All 
his  figures  are  simple,  earnest,  pure,  ami 
sympatheiic.  His  power  of  delineation 
of  character  excels  Luca's,   and    his    skill 


lim.     He  display 

nure  of  the  artifi^ 

Alike  ihev 


of  the  : 


t  but 


lere — uncle  ami  nephew — 
in  their  devotion  to  religious  subjects,  and 
in  their  adornment  thereof  bv  beauteous 
wreaths  and  garlands,  .Andrea  carried  on 
the  cull,  but  his  divinities  become  more  and 
more  human  as  his  Art  progresses. 
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No  doubt  Andrea  Delia  Robbia  felt,  as 
all  Florence  did,  the  force  of  the  mighty 
preaching  of    Fra    Giralomo  Savonarola, 

and  his  art  wa^  chastened  thereby.  Whilst 
three  of  his  brothers — Marco,  Paolo,  and 


the  sculptor,  inspired  his  spatula  and 
chisel  with  an  enthusiasm  almost  sublime. 
At  times  Andrea  seemed  to  sculpture 
what  Sandro  Botticelli  and  Filippino 
Lippi  painted,  but  his  work,  under  the  in- 


Ambrogio — were  impelled  by  the  impas- 
sioned Dominican  to  forsake  earthly  pur- 
suit, and  to  seek  the  peace  of  the  cloister. 
Andrea  was  also  greatly  moved,  and  into 
bis  work  there  stole  a  divine  spirit,  which, 
blending  with  the  vast  human  sympathy  of 


fluence  nf  .Savonarola.  revi-,ile.l  the  tender- 
ness of  Fr.i  Angelica  This  is  strikinglv 
shown  in  the  tympanum  of  the  Loggia  of 
San  Paolo  in  Florence,  wht-re.  with  pro 
found  sentiment  and  speaking  affection,  he 
has    poured    out  his  whole    heart    in    the 
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fraternal  embrace  of  Saint  Francis  and 
Saint  Dominic.  Here,  and  at  Santa  Maria 
a  Ripa  at  Empoli — where  is  the  group 
of  the  Madonna,  with  Saint  James  and 
Saint  Francis — the  simplicity,  purity,  and 
earnestness  of  a  devotional  spirit  are 
inimitably  portrayed.  Both  groups  set  he 
fore  us  Fra  Angelico  in  sculpture  and  Fra 
Giralomo  in  sentiment. 

The  earliest  dated  work  of  Andrea  Delia 
Robbia  is  found  at  San  Paolo.  In  1451 — 
when  he  was  a  mere  lad — he  designed  and 
executed,  under  his  uncle's  correction, 
seven  medallions  of  saints — St.  Louis  of 
Toulouse,  St.  Clara,  St.  Elizal  eth  of  Hun- 
gary, St.  Jerome,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Ber- 
nardino and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Thev 
are  certainly  somewhat  crude  in  com- 
position, but  the  pose  is,  in  each  case,  easy 
and  the  modelling  good.  The  heads  and 
the  draperies  are  clearly  the  result  of 
studies  for  the  bronze  d(X)rs  of  the  sacristv 
in  the  Duorno  by  Luca — simple,  chaste,  and 
highly -finished. 

Andrea's  earliest  Madonna  bears  the 
date  1463,  it  is  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Florence.  Its  treatment  is  Luca's,  and 
its  finish  is  his  also.  This,  and  nearly  all 
the  rest,  have  over  the  head  of  the  Virgin 
two  hands  extended  in  blessing — an  addi- 
tion quite  peculiar  to  the  work  of  Andrea. 
A  very  beautiful  Madonna  is  that  styled 
"  La  Madonna  dei  Construzioni  dei 
NLiestri  di  Pietre  e  di  Lcgname."  In  the 
Archives  of  the  State  is  a  record  of  a  com- 
mission given  in  1474  to  Andrea  Delia 
Robbia,  by  the  Consuls  of  the  Guild,  "to 
make  an  image  of  the  Virgin."  The  sum 
agreed  upon  as  j)ayment  was  twelve  gold 
florins — alx^ut  J[fi.  The  omijKJsition, 
treatment,  and  finish,  both  in  modelling 
and  enamelling  are  very  like  the  work  in 
"The  Bertello  Madonna"  usually  attri- 
buted to  Luca.  The  floral  border  is  very 
beautifully  coloured,  and  the  [)urpose  of 
the  bas-relief  is  indicated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  svmbols  of  the  Guild  in  the  foot 
border — an  axe,  a  trowel,  a  mallet,  and  a 
plumb-line.  It  is  .still  /;/  situ  on  the 
facade  of  Or  San  Michele  the^  shrine  of 
the  Florentine  Guilds. 

One  verv  di.stinctive  feature  marks 
Andrea's  work  in  figure  modelling  —his  in- 
variable addition  of  halos — Luca  never  did 
so.     Thev  are  usuallv  concave  and  wholly 


white,  but,  in  his  latter  manner  he  worked 
in  a  little  colour,  red  or  yellow,  and  in  his 
richer  compositions  he  employs  gold.  Per- 
haps the  only  exception  in  this  characteris- 
tic— and  it  once  more  "  proves  the  rule  " — 
is  to  be  noted  in  Andrea's  "  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,"  where  Mary  kneels  humbly  as 
the  exponent  of  human  sympathy. 

P'urther  mention  is  made  of  Andrea  in 
the  Archives  of  P'lorence,  which  reveals 
him  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  wood -carving 
— an  accomplishment  which  has  not  been 
notevl  by  writers.  On  January  24th,  1490, 
he  was  commissioned  once  more,  bv  the 
"  Guild  of  Masters  in  Stone  and  Wo.')d/'  to 
make  "  a  wooden  crucifix  with  hands  that 
can  move  ...  to  exhibit  to  the 
people  up:)n  Good  Friday."  The  figure  was 
completed  and  sent  in  on  April  29th,  1491. 
Probably  the  length  of  time  employed  in- 
dicates that  Andrea  and  his  studio  were 
very  full  of  work. 

St.  Francis  of  As.sissi  was  Andrea's  pat- 
ron saint,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  fitting  than  that  he  should  display  his 
finest  talents  in  his  honour.  His  verv  best 
things,  therefore,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
Sasso  del  la  Verna — the  memorable  scene 
of  the  Saint's  reception,  in  1224,  of  the 
Stigmata. 

"In  the  church,"  says  Vasari,  "  and  in 
other  places  on  the  bare  rock  of  La  Verna, 
Andrea  executed  many  altar  pieces  which 
are  imperishable,  in  that  solitary  spot, 
where  no  painting  can  endure  even  for  a 
few  years."  The  Church  of  the  Convent 
was  built  in  1348,  and  contains  upon  its 
walls  the  hi.story  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Saint  Francis.  It  {)ccui)ies  the  verv  spot 
where  the  miracle  was  wrought,  which  has 
so  powerfully  afi"ected  the  religiously  dis- 
.posed  of  all  ages,  and  which  has  also 
powerfully  moved  the  brush  of  many  a 
famous  painter. 

In  the  Cha|)el  of  the  Stigmata  is  the 
"  Crucifixion  "  (see  Frontispiece) — perhaps 
Andrea's  finest  ma.sterpiece.  Christ's  figure 
— all  brown  and  yellow,  but  with  the  most 
mellow  ivory  glaze  ])re  cminentlv  sets 
forth  the  emaci.it ion  of  suffering,  and  vet 
the  strained  limbs  wear  all  the  traits  of 
victory.  ( )f  the  four  saints  at  the  Re- 
deemer's feet.  Saint  Mary  and  Saint 
Francis  are  the  most  comely.  She  seems 
to  be  casting  one  pathetic  glance   at  the 
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miraculous  marks  in  her  companion's  feet 
and  hands  and  siile.  The  colour  scheme 
is  exi^uisile,  every  tone  blending  softly  and 
tenderly  with  the  whole.  Each  cheruli- 
head.  in  the  enveloping  border,  is  a  life 
study — a  portrait  of  a  lovely  and  a  happy 
little  face.  The  wreajh'  is  also  very 
natural  and  rich  in  polychrome.  It  s 
dated  1490- 

The  altar  piece  is  an  "Annunciation, 
with  a  seated  Madonna  perfectly  beautif-d 
and  pure,  like  Luca's.  The  kneeling 
figure  of  (he  Archangel  Gabriel,  alert  and 
de\'out,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  un- 
rivalled in  its  union  of  dignity  and 
humility. 

Andrea's  third  terra-cotta  relief  at  La 
Verna  is  the  "Assumption."  or,  as  it  :s 
commonly  called,  the  "  Madonna  della  Cin- 
tola  " — "  Madonna  of  the  Cincture." 

At  La  Verna  is  also  a  very  charming 
"  Nativity,"  with  the  three  Magi  worship. 
ping  at  the  manger.  The  pride  of  mother- 
hood is  naturally  shown,  and  the  Virgin 
looks  as  though  Luca  had  modelled  her. 
It  is  an  early  work,  and  probably  the 
Master  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  com. 
position. 

Two  statues  are  at  La  Verna— Saint 
Francis  and  Saint  Anth..ny— in  nich^i. 
They  are  certainly  the  most  apjujaling  of 
all  Andrea's  detarhed  cimp.isitiiins.  Of 
the  two,  undoubtedly.  Saint  I'rancis  i.s  the 
more  striking — a  thoughtful  and  symjia- 
thetic  study.  Easily  we  c.in  irare  ihe 
form  of  the  Saint  beneath  his  dinning 
habit.  The  modelling  anrl  the  arrange- 
ment are  as  natural  as  it  is  [UiSsiblc  to 
portray  in  relief.  The  fare  e.speriaily 
has  all  the  trails  of  loving  asceticism:  tli.? 
expression  is  heavenly.  The  hands  and 
feel  are  nervously  articulated.  The  effect 
of  the  whole  figure  is  lo  fire  the  beholder 
with  something  of  the  character  of  the 
Slim.  Humility,  self -surrender,  and  en. 
thusiasm  combined  have  scarcelv  anywhere 
else  such  absolute  reality.  The  colour 
scheme  is  tenderly  appropriate — cream- 
ivory  has  yielded  to  ivory-bron/e — and  the 
statue  might  fairly  be  adjuilged  to  have 
been  sculptured  out  of  the  famous  picfra 
stttna.  and  naX  modelleil  out  of  mere 
terracotta. 

The  whole  of  the  work  at  La  Verna 
was    executed     in    Andrea's     studio     in 


Florence,  and  then,  piece  by  piece,  it  nas 
all  carried  up  the  mountain  fastness  on 
mule-back,  or  dragged  by  oxen.  A  local 
tradition  .sats  thai  Andrea  liuili  a  furnace 
on  the  nn-ks.  and  worked  there  with  all 
his  "Scli.".l." 


If  » 


lid  !< 


his  work  to  the  full,  a  journey  must  be 
taken  to  that  weird  art  city  of  Siena — 
"  the  pearl  of  the  purple  Appenine^.'' 
There,  entering  from  under  the  deep  blue 
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sunlit  expanse  of  the  glorious  horizon,  the 
portals  of  the  convent  chapel  of  Osser- 
vanza,  the  eye  fastens  upon  the  bas-relief 
of  the  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  whi:h 
crowns  the  major  altar.  At  first  one 
imagines  that  the  cerulean  tiny  cloudlnt- 
fiecked  background  is  a  bit  of  the  granJ 
scena — sky  entrapped  and  fixed  by  the 
cunning  artificer.  The  composition  is 
ambitious,  but  the  well-known  mystery  is 
treated  in  Andrea's  most  harmonious  man- 
ner. Each  saintly  figure  is  simply  and 
nobly  modelled,  and  yet,  combined  with  the 
central  glory,  the  effect  is  magnificently 
rich. 

Andrea  has  introduced  three  novelties  : 
(i)  The  cloud-flecked  sky  of  dazzling 
blue;  (2)  the  elaboration  of  embroidery 
and  detail ;  and  (3)  the  lavish  use  of  gold. 
Here,  too,  we  have  his  most  beautiful 
example  of  the  acroieria — honeysuckle — 
ornamentation  in  the  flanking  pilasters. 
A  row  of  charming  cherub-heads  surmounts 
the  altar  piece,  each  face  dissimilar  and 
exquisitely  modelled.  The  colours  are  con- 
fined to  pure  white  and  blue  :  the  palm 
borne  by  Saint  Clara  is  green.  The 
Predella,  in  three  divisions,  has  miniature 
sculptures, — lifelike  and  beautiful — "The 
Annunciation,"  "The  Assumption,"  and 
"The  Nativity." 

The   whole  work  is  a  cJiei  d'ceuvre   re 
miniscent  of   Fra  Angel ico's    paintings,    a 
very  poem  in  brilliant  enamel,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  attractive  sculp- 
tures of  two  centuries  of  Florentine  art. 

Arezzo  is  another  shrine  of  devotional 
sculpture  where  Andrea  Delia  Robhia 
reigns  supreme.  In  the  Cathedral  are 
"  The  Crucifixion,"  a  "  Madonna,"  and  an 
altar — the  latter  is  in  marble,  a  material 
rarely  used  by  Andrea.  Another  marble 
altar  is  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie,  very  finely  carved  and  associated 
with  panels  and  details  in  terra-cotta. 

The  blending  of  the  two  materials  is 
interesting,  and  shows  how  vastly  archi- 
tectural decoration  gained  by  the  discovery 
and  development  of  Luca  Delia  Robbia's 
art  secrets. 

The  bas-relief  of  the  Madonna  over  the 
altar  has  a  remarkably  full  and  richly - 
coloured  garland ;  the  arabesques,  too, 
are  much  higher  in  relief  than  those  of 
Andrea's  earlier  manner.     The  novelty  of 


figures  of  saints  arranged  in  niches  in  the 
garland  and  at  the  sides  of  the  central  com- 
position is  here  seen  in  striking  develop- 
ment. The  cherub  heads  are  confined  to 
the  over-arch.  These  points  all  assert  the 
bolder  treatment  which  marked  his  later 
work. 

The  Pieia  under  the  mensa^  or  table,  is 
copied  w^ith  sympathetic  fidelity  from  the 
superimposed  group  in  Luca  Delia  Robbia's 
Tomb  of  Bishop  Frederighi  in  Santa 
Trinita  at  Florence,  it  is,  of  course,  in 
the  bronze- like  picira  serena^  and  the  mel- 
lowing of  time  has  added  greatly  to  the 
charm  of  the  subject  The  date  1500  has 
been  assigned  to  this  beautiful  work. 

In  Santa  Maria  in  Grado  the  altar  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holv  Trinitv  has 
a  bas-relief,  a  glorious  crowd  of  angels  in 
the  bluest  of  blue  skies,  with  Saints  Donato 
and   Bernardo  delicately   chiselled. 

The  Camfo  Santo  has  also  some  good 
terracottas  by  Andrea,  and  in  San  Dome- 
nico  there  is  a  well -chiselled  statue  of 
Saint  Peter  Martyr,  by  him. 

Out  of  all  these  compositions  the  sweet 
cherub  faces  smile  merrilv  :  each  little  face 
is  a  perfect  study  of  a  lovely  child. 

In  1 49 1  Andrea  was  working  away 
happily  and  convincingly  at  Prato.  The 
Cathedral  is  full  of  his  lovely  creations,  all 
in  the  purest  style.  In  Santa  Maria  delle 
Carceri  are  medallions  of  the  Evange- 
lists very  finely  conceived ;  each  has  a  dis- 
tinct personality,  and  is  full  of  character 
and  expression. 

Pistoja  also  was  the  scene  of  Andrea's 
labours.  The  ceiling  of  the  Cathedral  is 
richly  worked  in  glazed  terra-cotta  in 
squares,  deeply  depressed,  between  bands 
of  floral  wreaths  with  fruit,  and  very 
brilliantly  coloured.  Between  1500  and 
1505  he  did  many  fine  panels  of  a  decora- 
tive character,  introducing  principally  pine- 
fruit,  apples,  oranges,  and  poppy-heads. 
In  fact,  a  symptom  of  his  work  is  well 
marked  at  Pistoja — the  working  out  an 
idea  for  all  that  it  was  worth  before  lay- 
ing it  aside.  Breadth  of  treatment  is 
characteristic  of  the  Pistoja  work:  the 
figures  are  larger  and  more  assertive,  the 
draperies  are  fuller  and  the  whole  style 
is  more  realistic,  leading  on  to  that  which 
became  the  marked  feature  of  the  younger 
Delia  Robbias. 
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At  Viterbo,  in  the  Museo  Communale, 
is  the  bust  of  Giovanni  Battista 
Almadiano,  Apostolic  Proto-notary,  the 
only  authentic  work  of  this  kind  which  has 
been  preserved.  It  exhibits  to  the  life 
Andrea's  remarkable  skill  in  portraiture, 
and  preserves  for  all  time  the  powerful 
caste  of  features  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  men  of  Florence — the  firm  mouth, 
the  prominent  nose,  the  well-knit  brows, 
all  betokening  a  race  born  to  lead  and  to 
excel.  Andrea  did  it  in  1510,  when  he  was 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  received  from 
Chigi's  Ij3nk  in  Florence  the  sum  of  seven 
ducats, — a  beggarly  ^£4  ! 

The  history  of  this  fine  bust  is  romantic. 
At  some  subsequent  date  it  was  removed 
from  its  original  position  in  the  Church 
of  San  Giovanni  de  Fiorentini,  and 
labelled  "  wooden  bust  of  no  value  !  " 
After  being  consigned  to  oblivion,  some 
sacristan  or  other  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
painted  it  all  over  with  oil — a  process 
several  times  repeated.  Not  till  the  last 
century  was  its  identity  discovered  and 
reparation  made.  Now  it  is  entirely  with- 
out colour  and  without  glaze — simple, 
grave,  and  true. 

Viterlx)  hius  a's(\  in  the  Church  of  the 
Madonna  della  Quercia,  three  tympanums 
by  Andrea,  done  alM)ut  15 10.  They  are 
interesting  as  exhibiting  one  of  his  later 
characteristics — the  love  of  imitating 
paintings.  Here  h.e  has  taken  as  his  copy 
works  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  whose  ample 
and  broad  stvle  exact Iv  suited  Andrea's 
last  manner. 

This  trait  is  charmingly  exhibited  in  a 
beautiful  little  composition  railed  the 
"  Madonna  del  Villa  Camgiani,"  or  "  dei 
Bardi,"  in  the  palace  of  that  name.  It  is 
an  almost  exact  copy,  in  glazed  terra-cotta, 
of  Raphael's  "La  Belle  Jardiniere''  in 
the  Louvre. 

Few  things  are  more  instructive  in  the 
studv  of  the  work  of  any  master  than  a 
comparison  of  his  manner  at  different 
periods  in  his  career.  With  respect  to 
Andrea  Della  Robbia,  this  is  effertively 
enjoyed  bv  placing  side  by  side  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  "Madonna  della  Cintola  "  of 
La  "Verna  and  that  at  Santa  Fiora,  done 
twenty  years  later.  If  the  former  presents 
all  the  freshness  and  grace  of  early  effort, 
the  latter  exhibits  the  mastery  of  technic 


and  the  assurance  of  experience.  Saint 
Thomas  and  Saint  Francis  are  still  the 
most  important  figures,  the  Virgin  is  more 
mature,  and  the  treatment  of  the  whole  is 
bolder  and  more  emphatic.  As  typical  of 
development  of  style,  figures  of  saints 
occupy  the  place  of  arabescjues  upon  the 
flanking  pilasters.  The  colour  scheme — 
although  equally  with  the  earlier  example 
mainly  pure  white  and  cerulean  blue — is 
enriched  by  shading  and  by  the  addition  of 
gilding.     The  composition   is  dated  1502. 

With  respect  to  Andrea's  floral  decora- 
tions it  should  be  noted  that  whereas  Luca's 
garlands  ascend  to  the  apex  of  his  tym- 
panum, or  summit  of  his  composition, 
Andrea's  are  pendulous,  and  sometimes  the 
catena  is  broken  up  into  bunches  and 
sprays. 

In  the  main  Andrea  follows  the  colour 
scheme  of  Luca.  His  principal  subject, 
the  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  or  other  sacred 
group,  is  done  in  pure  white  enamel,  a 
white  if  anything  more  creamy  than  that 
of  the  Master.  His  background  is  usually 
— where  there  is  no  attempt  at  detail — 
cobalt  blue,  flakey  and  illuminant  In- 
deed the  delicacy  of  shading  in  this  hue, 
which  Andrea  achieved,  points  to  further 
experiments  with  the  secrets  of  the  studio. 

He  cared  little  for  perspective,  and  the 
lights  and  shades  of  high  relief.  His 
background  usually  is  nothing  more  than  a 
flat  surface,  and  there  is  much  in  this  sim- 
plicity of  arrangement  of  the  manner  of 
Giotto. 

Varie<l  tint  Andrea  used  sparingly  in  his 
accessories,  but  the  whole  {X)ly  chroma  tic 
gamut  is  traversed  in  his  wreaths,  though 
in  tender  and  harmonious  colours.  Later 
on  he  began  to  3dd  golden  enrichments, 
especially  in  his  lialos  and  in  the  vestures 
ot  his  figures,  with  here  and  there  striking 
touches  of  black. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  long  career  he 
rather  yielded  to  florid  and  gaudy  ar- 
rangements, and  thus  [irepared  the  way 
for  his  sons  (ii«)vanni  and  Giralomo,  who 
bla/ed  out  in  e\erv  strong  colour  under 
heaven. 

.Andreas  glaze  prepared  after  his 
uncle's  reripes  — at  La  Verna,  where  are  his 
best  things,  etjuals,  if  indeed  it  does  not 
surpass,  the  Master's.  It  is  like  nothing 
so  much  as  the  rich  polish  on  old  ivory. 
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But  in  this  Andrea's  zeal  diminished  with 
his  declining  years,  and  the  enamelling 
was  done  much  less  brilliant.  His  latest 
works,  indeed,  show  roughness  of  surface, 
with  many  lumps  and  hubbies,  whilst  hairs, 
and  straw,  and  dust  have  been  allowed  lo 
pass  untouched. 


The  simple  studio  of  Luca  was  trans- 
formed into  a  majolica  manufactory,  where 
Andrea  and  his  "  School  "  strove  to  cx>pe 
with  the  immense  number  of  orders  which 
poured  in  from  far  and  near.  The  whole 
output  mas  enornuius. 

Andrea's  best  period  was  between  1475 


I    BATTISTA   ALMADIANO:     AFTER    / 
DELLA   ROBniA. 
COMMUNAL  MUSLUM,    VITERRO. 


Nothing  is  more  <lifiicult  than  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  catalogue  in  chronological 
order  of  Andrea  Delia  Robbias  works. 
Very  many  things  were  done  by  him  in 
collaboration  with  Luca.  very  many,  of 
course,  entirely  by  his  own  hands,  and  a 
Tut  amount  in  partnership  with  his  sons 
and  pu^nli. 


and  1485,  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  when  the  needs  of  an  eviT  grow- 
ing family  of  Ikivs  urged  him  to  strain 
brain  and  hand  for  their  maintenance  and 
education.  Much  of  his  facility  in  model- 
ling inf.inis  came  frnm  his  soliciturle  as  a 
parent,  and  much,  too,  of  the  tenderness 
in  his  Madonnas,  he  learnt  from  his  faith- 
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ful    spouse,    the    loving    nurse    of    his 
children. 

Although  Luca  left  his  favourite 
nepheiv.  Andrea,  all  "his  studies  and  the 
secrets  and  results  of  the  experiments  he 
had  made  to  advance  his  art,"  he  be- 
queathed the  bulk  of  his  property  to 
Andrea's  brother,  Simcme.  Andrea  was  a 
poor  man,  for  his  father  had  died  when  he 
was  a  mere  child ;  consequently  lie  had  as 
hard  a  struggle  as  most  ariisis  have  to  keep 
his  head  above  water. 

There  are  only  a  few  notices  of  the  life 
of  Andrea  Delia  Robbia  in  the  history  of 
his  citv  and  in  private  records — a  test 
perhaps  of  the  usefulness  of  plojrljng 
work.  That  he  was  a  devoted  father  goes 
without  saying,  his  family  life  was  an 
absolute  contrast  to  that  of  the  single- 
blessedness  of  his  uncle;  yet  the  love  of 
both  was  ardently  interwoven  with  the 
attributes  of  infancy  and  maternity. 

Of  Andrea's  seven  sons,  four  did  not 
follow  Savonarola  into  his  cell,  and  three 
of  ihem  entered  the  studio  of  their  father 
— Giovanni,  Luca,  and  Giralomo.  Ambro- 
gio,  the  youngest  boy,  was  at  first  an  ar- 
dent ilisciple  in  the  school  of  modelling, 
hut  he,  too,  in  1504  became  a  monk,  and 
wore  his  cowl  in  the  monastery  of  San 
S])trito  in  Siena,  where  he  did  much  work 
in  terracotta  after  the  manner  of  Fra  An- 
gelico's  paintings.  Of  Antonio — the  first- 
l)orn — nothing  whatever  is  known;  pro- 
bably he  died  in  childhood. 

To  his  sons  he  imparled  such  things  as 
Luca  had  berjuealhed  to  him,  but  he  did 
not  enter  with  anything  like  the  same  zest 
an  did  his  uncle  into  the  training  and  cor~ 
rection  of  his   pupils.        Indeed,  as  years 


passed  on,  he  left  them  more  and  more  to 
themselves,  and,  if  he  designed  composi- 
tions and  took  up  the  spatula  for  a  brief 
period,  he  commonly  left  to  other  hands 
the  completion  of  the  work.  After  1520 
Andrea  laid  down  his  tfxils  altogether,  and 
was  content  to  play  the  part. of  impresiario, 
receiving  commissions,  and  allocating  their 
execution  amongst  his  pupils,  at  the  same 
time  pocketing  the  bulk  of  the  pay- 
That  Andrea  Delia  Robbia  took  his 
share  in  public  life  is  proved  by  the  record 
of  his  name  in  the  Archives  of  the  "  Guild 
of  Masters  in  Stone  and  Wood."  Three 
times  he  was  Syndic,  once  Treasurer,  and 
thirty  times  he  served  the  supreme  office  of 
Consul.  Doubtless  his  sauvity  of  manner, 
his  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  art,  had  an  elevating  and 
refining  influence  upon  his  fellow  crafts- 
men, and  upon  society  at  large. 

But  the  old  man  lived  on,  and,  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  his  wife,  apparently 
with  his  son  Giovanni,  who,  alone  of 
all  his  sons,  remained  permanently  under 
the  family  roof-tree.  When  he  was  near- 
ing  the  end  of  his  days  he  used  to  speak 
much  of  death.  He  was  never  tired  of 
boasting  that  he  had  been  one  of  those  who 
bore  Donatello  to  his  burial,  and  he  be- 
sought his  son  to  lay  his  dead  body  in 
Luca's  grave. 

An<irea  Delia  Robbia  died  in  Florence 
on  July  4th.  1525.  His  portrait  was 
painted  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  first  fresco,  to  the  left,  in 
the  Loggia  of  the  Church  of  the  Annun- 
riata— the  old  man,  with  white  hair,  wear- 
ing a  red  berretta  and  leaning  upon  a  staff. 


ALESSANDRO  SALVINl 


By    CLARA     MORRIS 


Author  of  "  Life  on  the  Stage  " 


CAN  any  one  of  us  to-day  name  a  young 
man  who  can  enter  a  room,  pay  a 
woman  his  homage  kneeling,  then  recover 
his  upright  position  and  join  in  the  general 
conversation,  without  provoking  a  smile  of 
derision,  without  arousing  that  sick  pang  of 
mortification  one  feels  at  seeing  a  friend 
make  a  fool  of  himself?  No !  To  the 
lover  alone  is  the  kneeling  position  per- 
missible to-day,  and  even  he  is  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  ridicule  in  his  rising  if  he 
scrambles  or  lays  hold  of  furniture,  or — 
poor  wight ! — if  he  drags  at  his  fair  one's 
draperies  for  assistance.  Yet  it  was  on  his 
knee  that  young  Alcssandro  Salvini  first 
presented  himself  before  me.  In  a  burst 
of  extravagant  admiration  he  had  solemnly 
assured  my  husband  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  peace  of  mind  that  he 
should  see  me  and  o^fcT  his  homage  in 
person.  Amused  by  the  lad's  enthusiasm, 
Mr.  Harriott  brought  him  to  me,  and 
straightway  he  crossed  the  room,  knelt,  and 
gravely  lifting  my  hand  to  his  lips,  said 
with  glowing  eyes  upraised  :  **  Madame,  so 
my  father  would  do,  were  he  here  to  see 
that  *  death.'  You  have  given  the  stage  a 
companion  piece  to  the  *  death  '  in  *  Morte 
Civile.' " 

I  fairly  gasped  at  the  daring  presumption 
of  the  compliment.  "  Don't  !  "  I  cried  ; 
"only  think  one  moment  of  the  difference." 

"  The  difference  is,  madame,  just  the 
difference  between  in/ai^/w  and  cameo — 
both  the  scenes  are  gems,  perfect  and  with- 
out flaw.     I  adore  cameos,  madame  !  " 

"  And  I,"  1  laughed,  "  worship  intag- 
lios ! "  and  he  was  standing  at  my  side  and 
we  were  all  discussing  the  art  of  gem 
cutting,  and  not  a  soul  of  us  had  smiled  at 
the  lad's  action,  so  simple  and  natural  had 

it  seemed. 
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I  suppose  it  was  the  influence  of  his 
Italian  blood,  of  his  actor  ancestry,  but 
always  there  was  that  touch  of  the  romantic 
about  him,  while  a  certain  grave,  almost 
sombre  air  gave  him  a  dignity  surprising 
in  one  so  young.  At  that  first  meeting  in 
New  York,  in  the  words,  "so  my  father 
would  do,  were  he  here,"  he  sounded  the 
key-note  to  his  own  character.  His  father's 
name  was  the  open  sesame  to  Alessandro's 
mind  and  heart,  and  the  term  "  my  father  " 
was  his  shibboleth,  while  the  standard  by 
which  he  measured  acting,  honour,  judg- 
ment, taste,  and  the  general  conduct  of  a 
gentleman,  was  also  that  idolised  father, 
Tommaso  Salvini. 

When  I  first  met  him  he  had  already  de- 
veloped a  passionate  longing  to  go  upon 
the  stage.  He  had  been  to  Mr.  Palmer, 
who  had  not  encouraged  him,  principally 
because  he  knew  Signor  Salvini  had  other 
plans  for  his  son,  and  partly  because  his 
English  was  still  defective;  and,  thinking 
to  get  rid  of  his  importunities  at  one  fell 
blow,  Mr.  Palmer  said  to  him  one  day  : 
"Well,  come  in  next  week  and  recite  for 
me  Hamlet's  soliloquy  in  English,  and  then 
we'll  talk  things  over." 

"  Thank  you,"  briefly  responded  the  lad, 
and  retired;  and  Mr.  Palmer,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  went  home  feeling  he  had  washed  his 
hands  of  that  affair.  But,  alas,  a  few  days 
later  he  was  informed  that  young  Salvini 
awaited  him  in  the  lobby.  He  was  vexed, 
but,  being  a  man  of  his  word,  he  straightway 
seated  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  stalls, 
while  Alessandro,  with  set  square  jaw  and 
knit  brows,  clambered  up  on  the  stage  and 
slowly  aad  carefully  declaimed  "  To  be  or 
not  to  be."  Of  course  it  was  parrot-like 
and  soulless,  so  far  as  acting  was  con- 
cerned,  but  it   was  a  revelation    of    the 
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boy's  determination,  and  of  his  really  re- 
markable quickness  in  acquiring  English. 

When  he  came  to  visit  me,  I  soon  discov- 
ered he  was  profoundly  miserable  about 
something,  and  presently  he  conAded  his 
trouble  to  me,  and  in  a  passionate  outburst 
of  sorrow  and  indignation  he  cried  :  "  If  only 
my  father  would  speak  one  little  wind  lor 
me,  every  stage- 
door  would  open 
like  magic;  but  no, 
but  no  !  Ah,  you 
see,  Madame  Clara, 
he  is  so  great,  my 
father ;  be  is  afraid 
my     efforts     mighl 


mjui 


-  but, 


rely,    he 


His  father  ^ 
actor     befon 


but 


hii 


great, 

not  break  his  son's 

heart    by  denying 

him    the  privilege 

to  follow  his  bent 
and  act.  If  I  could 
only  get 


ther 


I     kn< 


chance — but  I'll  find  it,  never  fear,"  and 
then  he  paralysed  me  by  joyously  crying : 
"  Wait  !  oh,  madame !  will  I  not  wait  till 
the  hell  freeze  over ! "  Then,  at  sight  of 
my  face,  he  hurried  on  :  "  Have  I  not  got 
it  Hght,  then?  Van  say  ill"  that  being 
bis  conslant  request  to  people  about  him  : 
"y,ii  say  ill"  But  I  declined,  on  the 
grounds  of  pro- 
priety, and  then, 
with  a  black  frown, 
Sulvini  remarked 
be  would  pull  one 
man's  nose  who 
taught  him  that. 
No    wonder    he 


lean 


^d    English 


father  would  acci]it 
the  situation  and 
give  me  his  bless- 
ing too,  but  "^ 
his  eyes  filled,  he 
dropped  his  bead 
on  the  back  of 
the  chair  he  sat 
sidewise  in — "but 
no  one  will  give 
me  a  chance — no 
one  at  all !  " 

He  was  utterly  disheartened,  but  in  that 
outburst  I  had  seen  thepotonlial  actor,  and 
laying  my  hand  on  his  thick  up-curling 
black  hair,  1  said  :  "  My  lad,  I  will  give 
you  a  chance— for  no  man  born  to  the 
name  of  Salvini  can  help  acting  ! " 

If  the  portals  of  heaven  had  opened  be- 
fore him,  I  do  not  believe  his  face  would 
have  been  more  radiant  "  Vou  must  wait 
>  linle,"  I  uid,  "until  I  can  see  your 
Vo.  90.     K«*  Swiw.    Not.,  19IM. 
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quickly,  for  he  was 
ever  on  the  alert — 
no  strange  word 
escaped  him,  no 
unusual  terra.  He 
would  say  it  over 
and  over  till  he 
met  a  friend,  and 
then  demand  its 
meaning.  One 
day    he     came    to 


1,     "  please    tell 

why     shall     a 

1,  like  me,  like 


"A     what?"     I 

asked. 

"  A    '  blue-nose.' 
So  he  was  called  in 
the  restaurant,  but 
he  seemed  not  of- 
fended about  it.  I  have  looked  in  my  books; 
I  can't  find  any  disease  of  that  name." 

With  ill-suppressed  laughter  1  asked : 
"  Do  you  know  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
foundland ?  " 

"  I  hear  the  laugh  in  your  voice,"  he 
said,  then  added :  "  Yes,  I  know  both 
these  places." 

"They  are  very  cold  and  foggy  andii«.i* 
I  explained. 
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But  with  brightening  eyes  he  caught  up 
the  sentence  and  continued :  "  And  the 
people  have  blue  noses,  eh  ?  Ha !  ha  !  Ex- 
cuse me,  then,  but  is  a  *  milk-sop  *  a  man 

from  some  state  or  some  country  too  ?  " 

It  was  hardly  i)ossibIc  to  meet  him  with 
out  having  a  word  or  a  term  offered  thus 
for  explanation. 

Mr.  Palmer  thought  me  rather  rash  when 
I  proposed  to  let  Salvini  play  George 
du  Hamel  in  "L'Article  47,"  but,  while  the 
matter  was  still  in  the  air,  a  small  incident 
occurred  that  strengthened  me  in  my  con- 
viction that  the  boy  could  act,  and  could 
also  triumph  over  all  linguistic  obstacles. 
A  committee  of  i)olicemen  from  Yonkers, 
on  the  Hudson,  had  entreated  me  to  assist 
the  widow  of  a  brother  officer.  The  case 
was  very  distressing,  and  I  had  promised  to 
arrange  a  little  entertainment  for  them.  It 
was  to  take  place  in  Yonkers,  and,  while 
my  husband  and  I  discussed  the  programme 
he  suddenly  said  :  "  Why  not  ask  Salvini 
to  recite  something?  He  is  warm-hearted 
and  generous,  his  name  would  please  the 
jHiople,  and  it  would  give  him  a  chance  to 
speak  English  before  an  audience  that 
would  be  kinder  and  less  critical  than  the 
city  audience  would  be." 

The  idea  was  good,  and,  ac:ting  upon  it,  I 
spoke  to  Salvini.  He  was  eager  to  give 
his  help  to  my  plan,  and  when  Mr.  Harriott 
read  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  JJrigade" 
to  him,  the  boy  could  scarcely  contain 
himself  for  delight.  He  seized  the  book 
and  began  on  the  instant  to  study  the  lines, 
while  Mr.  Harriott  at  once  introduced  his 
name  to  its  first  programme. 

At  tea  someone  used  the  word  "  claj) 
trap."  "  What's  that  ?  "  (juickly  dt^manded 
the  student  in  our  midst.     "  *  Clap-trap  '  — 

*  clap '  is  so  (he  struck  his  hands  together) : 

*  trap '   is    for   rats — what   is    then    *  clap- 
trap '  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  vulgar  or  unworthy  bid  for  ap- 
plause," I  explained. 

"  Bah  !  "  he  contemptuously  exclaimed. 
"  I  know  him  -  that  cheap  actor  who  plays 
at  the  gallery.  He  is  then  in  English  a 
* cla|Hrap[KT,'  is  he  not?" 

The  night  arrived,  and  with  it  a  perfect 
<leluge  of  rain.        I  had  not    let  the  |xx)r 


fellow  know  how  much  depended  upon  his 
success  or  failure  that  evening,  and  when 
I  saw  his  white  face  and  felt  the  icy  touch 
of  his  fingers,  I  was  glad  of  my  silence. 
When  he  went  over  his  lines  before  Mr. 
Harriott  he  was  quite  perfect,  but  he  was 
well  in  the  clutches  of  true  stage-fright. 
Once,  as  we  waited  for  the  opening  of  the 
carriage  door,  he  closed  his  eyes  a  moment 
and  murmured  :  "  Ah  I  I  am  sick  with  the 
scare  ! "  and  I  answered  :  "  That's  because 
youVe  an  actor  born,  my  boy  ! "  and 
he  pressed  the  folds  of  my  evening 
cloak  to  his  lips,  saying :  "But  you  are 
good  to  say  that !  I  won't  shame  you — 
see,  now  ! " 

Mr.  Harriott,  Salvini  and  I — all  three 
— recited,  and  some  ladies  sang  very  accep- 
tably, but  all  my  thought  was  for  the 
Italian  lad,  fretting  up  and  down  like  a 
captive  tiger  —  his  hands  tight  clasped 
behind  him,  his  head  bowed,  and  his  lips 
moving,  moving,  moving.  He  was  in 
evening  dress,  and  looked  well  and  at  ease 
in  it.  He  was  not  like  his  father  either  in 
feature  or  colour.  Alessandro's  was  the 
ideal  Roman  head ;  the  very  low,  very  wide 
brow,  the  up-curling  thick  black  hair,  the 
strong,  level  eyebrows,  the  dark  brown  eyes, 
the  colourless,  ivory-white  features,  were 
distinctly  foreign. 

At  last  he  was  unleashed,   and  with   a 

* 

bound  he  was  on  the  scrap  of  a  stage,  and 
his  high,  clear  "  T'or-w-a-r-d  !  the  Light 
Brigade!"  must  surely  have  l)een  heard 
down  in  Broadway.  It  really  was  a  clever 
bit  of  work  ;  a  trifle  too  florid,  but  that 
was  the  result  of  nervousness.  The  in- 
stinct of  the  actor  was  twice  plainly  shown 
-  once  when,  in  making  a  mistake,  instead 
of  stammering  or  going  back  to  correct  his 
error,  he  swiftly  "jumped"  the  faulty  lines, 
and  dashed  on  securely  with  the  cithers ; 
and  again,  when  at  the  close  he  read  with 
much  feeling  the  words  : 

Jfotivur  iht'  change  thcv  made  ! 
Honour  the  I-ii^ht  Urii^ade^ 
Noble  six  hundred  ! 

Standing  as  if  looking  into  an  open  grave, 
he  plucked  the  white  flower  from  his  coat, 
and  cast  it  down;  a  bit  of  business  that 
caught   the    fancy  of   the  house   instantly. 
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While  the  people  maltreated  damp  um- 
brellas, and  kicked  out  their  goloshes  m 
giving  him  a  recall,   he  was  clutching  his 

hair  and  wildly  protesting  to  me  :  "  Madame 
Clara,  I  have  never  meant  that  for  a 
clajvtrap  !  Never  !  Never  /  Just  it  came 
to  me  that  moment  to  throw  the  flower  to 
the  dead  !  Think  me  a  fool — but  not — 
oh,  please  not !  a  clap- trapper  !  " 

"  Go  on  !  Go  on  !  and  take  your  call  ! " 
I  cried,  pushing  him  before  me.  "  No  one 
thought  of  cla{>-trap.  The  business  was 
quite  artistic  !      IVili you  go  on  ?  *' 

And  when  all  was  over,  and  Mr.  Harriott 
heartily  congratulated  him,  he  looked  fix- 
edly a  moment  in  his  host's  face,  then, 
convinced  of  his  sincerity,  he  gave  a  shout 
of  joy,  and  hugged  himself,  whirling  around 
and,  indulging  in  all  the  antics  of  a  school- 
boy at  recess,  and  crying:  "Ah,  but  I  am 
happy — happy  to  my  very  dregs  ! " 

"  Your  what  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  My  dregs  !  "  he  repeated.  "  Happy 
down  to  my  heart's  very  dregs  I  ^^'in^  is 
not  that  right  ?  Do  I  make  another  mis- 
take ?  "  he  asked  disappointedly.  And  not 
wishing  to  see  a  cloud  over  his  joyous  face, 
I  answered  him  that  his  expression  was 
only  a  trifle  unusual,  and  through  tlie 
pouring  rain  we  drove  gaily  home,  and 
Alessandro  Salvini  had  made  a  first  appear- 
ance in  English,  in  a  mere  village  hall, 
before  a  moist  and  uncomfortable  audience, 
that  was  just  beginning  to  steam  beneath 
the  warmth  of  the  lamps,  when  the  curtain 
was  mercifully  lowered — yet  after  it  I  could 
safely  claim  for  the  boy  stage-presence, 
good  voice,  clear  delivery,  much  self-con- 
trol, and  a  true  artistic  temi)erament  that 
shrank  from  banalities  and  tricky  devices. 
Could  and  did — and  Mr.  Palmer  listened 
patiently  enough,  but  with  just  that  faint 
smile  of  disapproval  that  is  so  much  more 
disheartening  than  violent  opposition. 

"  There  !  "  I  cried  at  last ;  "  I've  said 
everything  I  can  think  of ! " 

"Well,  I  do  not  believe  you've  missed 
anything,"  he  replied,  with  a  sorrowful  con- 
viction that  made  me  realise  suddenly  how 
much  of  his  time  I  was  taking,  and  I  rose 
hastily  to  retire,  when  he  motioned  me 
back  with  the  words :  "  We  have  given  a 


great  deal  of  thought  to  young  Mr.  Salvini ; 
now  let  us  give  a  little  thought  to  Miss 
Morris.  I  cjuite  agree  with  you  that  Salvini 
will  make  an  admirable  *  George  * — if  he 
can  hold  on  to  the  language ;  but  think  of 
those  two  trying  situations — think  of  the 
utter  ruin  and  disaster  he  may  bring  upon 
the  play."  He  leaned  forward  and  touched 
my  hand.  "  What  would  Miss  Morris  do 
if  George  went  cjuite  to  pieces  in  the  mad 
act  ?  "  he  asked  warningly. 

"Commit  murder  in  her  heart,  to  begin 
with,  and  then — oh,  well !  go  mad  a  bit 
earlier  than  usual,  get  him  ofl*  the  stage 
somehow,  and  play  the  game  out  with  a 
lone  hand." 

I  jested,  and  never  dreamed  that  for  one 
laughing  moment  I  spoke  with  the  lips  of 
prophecy.  Mr.  Palmer  laughed  a  little, 
(juoted  "  wilful  woman,"  etc.,  and  scribbled 
Alessandro  Siilvini's  name  on  the  cast  list 
for  "L'Article  47."  To  this  day  I  am 
thankful  that  he  never  had  reason  to  regret 
making  that  concession. 

Rehearsals  went  ff)rward.  Salvini  only 
read  his  part  for  one  day ;  the  second  he 
was  perfect  in  his  lines,  and  then  began  his 
strui,\L;le  with  accent,  intonation,  and  the 
"  business  "  of  the  play,  which  was  intricate 
and  not  easy  to  rcmeiiiber;  and,  alas,  the 
current  of  his  true  love  for  the  drama  was 
not  to  run  (juite  smoothly ;  an  irritating 
obstacle  appciired  in  the  small  person  of 
Mr.  Cazauran,  who,  for  reasons  known  only 
to  himself,  bitterly  opposed  the  admission 
of  Salvini  to  the  cast.  He  had  absolutel) 
no  interest  in  the  play,  yet  he  fought  des- 
l>erately  to  keep  the  "  foreigner,"  as  he 
called  him,  out.  Mr.  Cazauran,  who  him- 
self came  from  France,  had  a  stinging 
and  sarcastic  tongue,  and  was  given  to 
sudden  violent  dislikes,  which  were  very 
apt  to  be  decidedly  active.  So  ncnv,  having 
loudly  proclaimed  the  certain  failure  of 
"this  son  of  his  f:ither,"as  he  contemptuous- 
ly termed  the  boy,  he  established  a  system 
of  petty  anncjyances  that  would  have 
anuered  and  distressed  anv  (arefullv  re- 
heirsing  actor,  but  in  the  case  of  this 
stranger,  nervous,  sensitive,  excitable, 
struggling  with  a  strange  language  for  his 
artistic  life,  it  was  in  a  fair  wav  to  ro.A  aA 
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his  faculties,  and  realise  the  prophecy  of 
failure.  At  first,  when  Mr.  Cazauran 
ensconced  himself  in  the  chair  just  beneath 
the  left  box,  watching  and  listening  intently, 
we  all  supposed  it  was  for  the  moment's 
curiosity,  for  the  scene,  possibly  the  act, 
but — but  he  was  always  there,  always  the 
piercing  little  eyes  watched  for  some 
gaucherk  in  George;  the  eager  ears  strained 
to  catch  first  the  wrong  inflection,'  the  mis- 
placed emphasis.  The  shrug  that  ran  the 
gamut  of  amused  surprise,  striken  amaze- 
ment, pitying  horror  at  such  hopeless 
blundering,  kept  his  Gallic  shoulders  busy, 
and  as  the  days  went  by,  Salvini  found 
himself  speaking  his  speeches  against  a 
running  fire  of  sharp  witticisms,  cutting 
comments,  burlesque  compliments,  and 
faint,  cackling  laughter  that  lost  nothing  of 
their  power  to  torment  through  being  sotto 
voce. 

Why  was  such  a  thing  permitted  ?  Be- 
cause Mr.  Palmer  was  engaged  elsewhere. 
I  was  directing  my  part  of  the  rehearsals 
under  his  stage-manager,  who  was  greatly 
lacking  in  that  quality  known  in  the  West 
as  sand^  and  in  the  East  as  backbone^  and  who 
was  afraid  of  offending  Mr.  Cazauran  by 
checking  him.  For  some  time  Salvini  had 
borne  it  all  with  commendable  dignity  and 
self-control,  though  he  had  said  to  me  once 
with  dilating  eyes  :  "  Afori  Dieu,  madam e  ! 
will  he  do  that  thing  at  night  ?  If — if  I  see 
him  sitting  in  that  chair  there,  I  shall  be 
paralysed,  and  just  stand  and  wait  for  him 
to  cackle  and  crow  and  shrug."  Then  I 
knew  the  lad's  nerves  were  going,  under 
the  strain  of  study,  work,  and  worry.  The 
opening  of  the  engagement  was  but  two 
days  off  when  he  met  me  one  morning, 
white-faced,  heavy-eyed,  and,  throwing  his 
hands  out  helplessly,  said  briefly :  "  It  is  all 
over,  madame — I  cannot  do  it — I  know 
now  ! " 

For  one  moment  hot  anger  possessed 
me ;  then  the  sight  of  his  tragic  young  face 
touched  my  heart,  and  I  said :  "  You  have 
worked  too  hard — you  are  unstrung.  You 
must  take  a  quiet  drive  to-day,  and  you  and 
I  will  rehearse  at  home  afterward." 

"  No,  madame  I "  he  replied  mournfully ; 
"  it  is  not  overwork — ray  nerve  strings  are 


all  right !  It  is  not  that  I  ara  a  coward,  or 
that  I  am  ungrateful,  but,  madame,  neither 
you  nor  I,  nor  anyone  else,  can  stand 
against  the  evil  eye!"  I  did  not  laugh;  the 
thing  was  too  serious.  I  knew  that  argu- 
ment, ridicule,  entreaty  would  be  vain. 
This  man  shared  with  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  a  fixed  belief  in  the  malignant 
power  of  the  evil  eye,  and  I  knew  well  the 
strength  of  a  true  belief.  If  it  be  given  to 
blind  chance  or  luck,  to  omens,  amulet,  and 
charm — we  call  it  superstition ;  if  to  the 
Church  and  its  divine  Founder,  we  call  it 
religion  ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  faith  )and  a 
power,  and  all  I  coiiW  .do  was  to  stare 
helplessly,  and  say  to  myself  over  and  over, 
"  What  can  I  do  ?  only  two  days — what  can 
I  do  ?  " 

He  broke  the  silence  with  the  remorse- 
ful words:  "I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Madame 
Clara — for  the  trouble  I  give.  Had  I  only 
known,  I  would  have  retired  at  once,  but 
you  kno  V  I  have  try  to  avoid  that  small 
man.  How  I  have  try  to  be  deaf  and  blind, 
and  take  no  notice,  as  you  have  told  me  to 
do ;  but  when  I  meet  his  eye,  full  just 
now,  I  have  come  cold,  cold  like  ice,  right 
here  " — he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  breast — 
"  and  then  that  creep  in  the  hair,  and  I 
know,  right  away  quick  I  understand.  And 
he  know  I  know,  and  he  cackle  his  little 
laugh,  and  he  think,  oh,  only  two  days  and 
I  have  you.  But,  at  least,  he  shall  not 
have  me  before  the  public.  But  now  I 
am  quite  ruin ;  for  no  theatre  in  America 
will  ever  open  for  me  after  this  ! " 

And  still  I  stood  there  thinking.  "  What 
can  I  do  ?  only  two  days — what  can  I 
do?" 

A  dull  red  came  into  the  lad's  troubled 
face.  "  Madame  thinks  I  am  coward — am 
too  scare — that  I — I  make  a  back  down  ?  " 
His  eyes  gave  a  flash.  "  Madame  does  not 
believe  that  the  evil  eye  exist  ?  " 

"  Oh,  y — yes,"  I  answered  slowly,  "  I 
believe  it  exists — even  one  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Italy  is  said  to  be  so  afflicted; 
though  in  his  case  the  evil  influence  is 
exerted  unwillingly,  unconsciously." 

"  Y — yes  1  yes !  madame,  one  of  our 
royal  dukes — ah  I  you  do  understand  I " 
and  his  eyes   brightened,  his  eager,  alert 
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manner  returned  to  him,  and  I  caught  my 
cue.  Since  I  could  not  oppose  him,  why 
not  humour  him  ?  And  right  there  a  re- 
memhrancc  flashed  into  my  mind  of  the 
Neapolitan  coral  charm,  worn  for  protection 


He  clasped  his  hands.  "  But,  Madame 
Clara,  we  are  in  New  York— we  cannot 
beg,  steal  or  borrow  such  a  coral  here  ! " 

"  Don't  be  so  sure,"  I  answered.  "  I 
many  odds  and  ends — a  scarab,  an 


against  the  evil  eye.     Could  I  deceive  him     arab  charm  and,  in  a  wee  bag  of  chamois 
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into  acting?  Itwas  not  an  agreeable  thing 
to  do,  but  it  was  for  his  own  good  as  well 
as  mine.  For  the  only  time  in  my  life  I 
subscribed  to  the  belief  that  the  end  justi- 
fied the  means  and,  assuming  a  rather 
doubting  expression,  I  asked :  "  The  coral 
amulet  of  Naples — it  would  be  of  no  use,  I 


skin,  a  something  that  to  my  eyes  looks 
like  a  long  tooth  of  pink  coral,  pierced  to 
allow  a  thread." 

"A/on  Dieu!"  cried  the  gifted  and 
sorely  tried  youth.  "  Had  I  but  that !  oh, 
we  should  see  ! " 

"Very  well,"  I  answered;  "you  shall 
have    it — but  onl")  Vi«ie  \tv  "^vk   'temSc 
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please.  You  will  rflum  it  to  nie  after  the 
IK-Tformance.' 

"  Certainly,  mackunc  !  Ah,  l)ut  I  am 
happy  now  again  !  '*  He  rehearsed  ad- 
mirably, for  it  happened  that  Mr.  Palmer 
required  the  services  of  they^^^  that  morning, 
and  next  day  with  an  anxious  heart  I  came 
with  my  tiny  chamois  bag,  and  retiring  to 
ihe  depths  of  a  dusky,  dark  entrance,  I 
mysteriously  opened  it,  just  a  wee,  wee 
bit,  so  that  Alessandro  could  catch  a  gleam 
of  the  coral,  and  then  drew  it  closed  again, 
passed  it  to  his  eager  hand,  and  sick  with 
fear  lest  he  open  it  and  fmd  it  but  a 
slender  ear-ring  of  coral,  I  returned  to  the 
stage  and  began  my  morning  work. 

Ah  !  the  wonder  of  faith  !  In  vain  the 
little  bitter  man's  sneers  and  gibes  and  pre- 
tended amusements  !  Salvini,  bright-eyed, 
hopeful,  smiling,  eager,  siK)ke  out  clearly, 
confidently,  and  acted  as  only  a  foreigner 
can  act  in  the  daylight.  And  all  this  happy 
assurance  because  of  the  wee  bit  of  (oral  on 
his  breast.  Dear  boy !  I  wonder  if  he 
would  have  forgiven  me  my  deception  had 
h'..*  discovered  it  ? 

The  first  night  was  over  at  last.  He  had 
done  remarkal)ly  well,  though  his  accent 
had  gone  (juite  wild  in  the  mad  act.  That 
was  his  only  fault.  The  j)e()[)le  liked  him, 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  were  very  patient  — 
the  American  public  is  ever  most  beauti- 
fully courteous  in  such  matt^Ts.  He  came 
to  my  room  and  kissed  my  hands  and,  with 
shining  eyes,  exclaimed:  *' Such  a  letter 
I  shall  write  to  mv  father  this  niirht."  He 
threw  back  his  head  and  laii^;hfd  heartily. 
"I  shall  sign  nn>elf  his  'actor  son.' 
Then,  if  he  scold  me,  I — 1'' — he  pulled  a 
grave  face — "I  shall  write  him  one  very 
long  letter  in  English.  A-a  ah  ;  that  will 
punish  him ;  for,  madame,  great  as  my 
father  is,  he  simply  can  not  learn  English 
— and,  little  as  1  am,  I  can — can't  I,  ma- 
dame ?  " 

A  very  charming  l)oy  was  young  Ales- 
sandro Salvini,  and  yet,  the  second  week  of 
the  engagement,  he  one  night  brought  the 
play  to  grief  and  me  to  shame  and  morti- 
fication— for  to  give  way  to  {xission  always 
causes  me  the  deepest  humiliation  after- 
ward.    My  natural  temper  being  (juick  and 


hot  to  fierceness,  circumstances  from  my 
very  infancy  demanded  of  me  perfect  do- 
cility or  my  room  instead  of  my  company. 
I  had  learned  submission  before  I  had 
grown  steady  on  my  legs,  and  on  obedience 
hung  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  of 
my  dreary  life.  Willing  obedience  to  my 
mother,  forced  obedience  to  people  en 
f/iasse,  respectful  obedience  to  employers. 
Naturally,  then,  I  attained  to  considerable 
self-control  and,  loving  my  kind  heartily,  I 
found  myself  rated  in  theatres  as  an 
amiable  woman.  Exacting  about  **  busi- 
ness," but  amiable,  and  the  more  unworthy 
I  knew  myself  to  be  the  more  I  prized  the 
reputation  that  this  pro/ii^e  of  mine  placed 
in  such  jeopardy. 

The  play,  judged  merely  from  the  physi- 
cal standpoint,  was  very  trying  and  de- 
manded every  i)article  of  my  strength.  It 
was  growing  old  and  so  familiar  to  me 
that  it  recjuired  all  my  imagination  to  force 
me  into  the  reckless,  primitive  nature 
whose  love  and  hate  were  alike  implac- 
able ;  and  when  I  had  cast  all  restraint,  all 
self  control,  as  far  away  as  possible  for 
artistic  reasons,  they,  alas,  could  not  be 
instantly  recalled  for  personal  reasons.  We 
had  rCiU^hed  the  point  where  with  narrowing 
eyes  and  frothing  lips  C'ora  suddenly  ceased 
rocking  to  and  fro  and  began  her  first,  her 
only  stammering  plea  for  "  pity,"  for 
*'  j)ar(lon  !  "  A  plea  that  George  was  to 
hear  in  silence — in  dead,  complete  silence, 
without  a  movement  save  when  he  averts 
his  face  at  the  close  of  her  wild  rushing  of 
words  that  stumbled  over  each  other; 
then  .^he,  the  untamed,  the  unconquerable, 
slowly,  with  absolute  surrender  in  every  line 
of  her  body,  falls  upon  her  knees  and  holds 
pleading  arms  out  to  him,  saying  simply: 
"  I'orgive  me!"  He  never  moves. 
**  Please  I  "  she  entreats  low,  like  a  punished 
child.  He  never  moves.  "  You  will  not 
pity  me?"  Slowly,  silently,  he  turns  his 
contemptuous  face  away  from  her.  "  You 
will  not  even  look  at  me  ?  "  A  mortal  an- 
guish shakes  her,  her  wild  eyes  rove  aim- 
lessly about,  then,  in  one  only  attempt  at 
womanly  dignity,  she  rises  slowly,  stretches 
out  her  arm,  pointing  to  the  door  and 
says :  "  (io  !  Oh,  you  are  free  !  you   need 
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never  look  upon  my  face  again ! "  lie 
starts  silently  to  retire,  when  she  falls  in 
a  huddled  heap  in  the  chair  with  the 
anguished  cry  :  "  Yet  I  suffer  !  God  !  oh, 
God  !  how  I  suffer !  "  Two  minutes  later 
he  denounces  her  as  mad,  and  the  partition 
that  separates  reason  from  madness  goes 
down  with  a  crash  that  leaves  Cora  a 
raging,  gibbering  maniac. 

The  trouble  began  with  a  double 
negative  from  Salvini  that  caused  a  titter 
among  the  thoughtless  actors  in  the  scene. 
Wounded,  he  let  go  mentally  of  his  part 
long  enough  to  cast  a  reproach  or  two  upon 
the  actors,  missed  a  cue  in  doing  it,  was 
seized  with  a  trembling,  jxirmitted  himself 
to  think  in  Italian,  and  then  found  himself 
standing  helplessly  before  the  concentrated 
rage,  the  glaring  eyes,  and  dilating  nostrils 
of  the  amiable  woman  who  had  helped 
■him  to  the  stage. 

Wildly  he  spoke  the  wrong  line.  "Be 
silent ! "  hissed  Cora.  **  For  heaven's  sake, 
keep  still  if  you  can,"  and  resumed  her 
pitiful  pleading  :  **  You  will  not  [)ity  me  ?  " 
she  moaned.  (Good  heavens !  he  wius 
coming  toward  her.)  "  Keep  still  !  Keep 
still  I  '*  she  fiercely  commanded  in  a 
whisper ;  then  aloud  :  "  You  will  not  evt-n 
look  at  me?  "  (and  that  terror-stricken  hoy 
crept  over  to  Cora  and  tenderly  tried  to 
lift  her  to  her  feet,  murmuring  with  wet 
eyes  :  "  Pardon  !  oh,  pardon  I  ")  and,  with  a 
shriek  of  genuine  frenzy,  a  cry  rang  through 
the  theatre,  unknown  in  that  play  before : 
"  I  could  kill !  I  could  kill !  take  him  away! 
don't  touch  me  !  Jean  !  Jacques  ! "  (to  imag- 
inary servants)  "  show  monsieur  to  the 
door?"  The  prompter  was  running  and 
crying :  "  Come  off !  Come  off !  " 

Salvini  dimly  remembered  he  had  to  de- 
nounce Cora.  He  hesitated — she  bit  her 
lips  until  the  blocxl  offended  her,  and  un- 
consciously tore  into  ribbons  the  veil  that 
bandaged  her  scarred  face. 

Again  that  shriek  rose  to  the  very  roof : 
"Til  kill!    rilkill!   Go-go-go!" 

A  hand  appeared  between  the  curtains 
of  the  gambling  rooms  and  caught  his  arm 
and  drew  him  away.  As  his  white  face 
disappeared  he  said,  aghast :  "  Mon  Dieu  I 
she's  gone  quite  mad  !  and  I  did  it ! '' 


The  words,  the  manner,  were  inspired. 
Though  the  boy  meant  /  was  mad,  the 
■  words  fitted  into  the  play  so  well  that  only 
old-timers  guessed  the  awful  havoc  he  had 
worked  in  the  act.  Small  wonder  the 
doctor  asked  for  me  two  overtures  after 
that  act — that  I  had  to  finish  alone,  cutting 
out  a  few  words  George  should  have  spoken 
at  the  end.  Shame  ?  No  one  could  have 
sounded  the  depths  of  shame  I  knew  ! 

But  the  shame  :  who  could  sound  the 
depths  of  my  deep  shame  as  with  swift 
apologies  to  all  concerned  I  hurriedly 
sought  the  refuge  of  my  dressing-room? 
** Where  is  Salvini?"  I  asked  presently, 
and  people  looked  at  one  another  and 
laughed.  loiter  I  said  again :  "  Where's 
Salvini  ?  "  for  he  generally  turned  aside  on 
his  way  out  of  the  theatre  to  tap  at  my 
door  and  call  a  gay  "  Good-night, 
madamc  ! "  or  wish  me  better  health 
for  the  next  day,  as  the  occasion  might 
suggest.     But  to-night ! 

"  Where  is  Salvini  ?  "  repeated  the  gas- 
man, "why,  he  bolted!  Honestly,  Miss 
Morris,  he  left  the  building,  make-up  and 
all,  just  as  you  drove  him  off  the  stage  I " 

"Oh  !  "  I  groaned,  and  over  me  swept 
the  wave  of  shame  again.  Next  night  my 
husband  met  the  young  actor  by  chance, 
who  instantly  flung  up  his  hands  crying  : 
"Oh!  was  it  not  awful?  I — /  to  have 
(lone  that  thinif-to  have  kill  that  act  ? " 
Mr.  Harriott  laughed  as  he  said:  "You 
had  a  happy  escape  last  night,  for,  for  a 
few  moments,  your  Madame  Clara  certainly 
wanted  to  kill  you,"  and  was  astonished 
by  the  lad's  answering  with  perfect  serious- 
ness :  "As  she  had  the  right !  So  would 
my  father  do,  if  some  one  spoiled  his  great 
scene — he  would  kill  with  his  bare  hands  ! 
I^st  night  I  get  (juite  crazy,  by  the  head 
— I  do  all  wrcjng — n//  until  1  kill  the  play 
— then  she  want  to  kill  me — and  that's  why 
I  run  away  !  Oh,  yes  !  I  am  quite  wise — 
sometimes ! " 

And  though  that  si)eech  filled  others  with 
umiualified  amusement,  his  calm  justifica- 
tion of  my  wild  conduct  was  an  actual 
balm  to  my  wounded  .self-respect,  and  ever 
after  we  played  on  in  peace  and  amity. 

Our  ways   juirted  at   the   close   of  t 
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engagement.  Now  and  again  we  met  briefly, 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  congratulating 
him  upon  his  wonderful  advance  in  his  be-  • 
loved  profession.  His  chiefest  pride  seemed 
to  be  that  he  had  won  his  father's  approval 
and  his  warm  interest  in  his  work.  But 
his  ambition  soared  high — high.  Never 
did  I  see  him  that  he  was  not  tremblingly 
aspiring  to  play  some  new  part.  He  used 
actually  to  chat'.ge  colour  when  he  spoke  of 
Romeo,  so  intense  were  his  longings  and 
his  fears  ;  and  when  at  last  he  dared  it — 
what  an  ideal !  Testy — tempestuous — ten- 
der— "  his  shape,"  "  his  love,"  "  his  wit," 
did  truly  make  him  the  "  fond  mad-man  " 
old  Laurence  chided.  He  did  careful  as 
well  as  brilliant  work.  It  was  not  all  dash 
and  instinct  with  him ;  he  could  delve, 
could  weigh  and  measure,  and  give  good 
reason  for  his  action.  When  it  came  to 
"character"  work,  such  as  the  grave  and 
stolid  German,  the  strict  man  of  business, 
in  "  Fromont  and  Risler,"  an  astonishing 
performance  came  from  the  impetuous  and 
romantic  young  Italian. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early 
death  of  Alessandro  Salvini  meant  loss  to 
the  stage,  serious  loss.  Tlu^re  was  a 
largeness  of  promise  for  his  future  that 
made  many  thoughtful  lovers  of  ihe 
drama  turn  h()j)cful  eyes  toward  him,  for 
beneath  the  dash  and  sj)arkle  were  energy 
determination,  and  tciKK  ity. 

Already  he  had  turned  (roui  vriled  Folly  s 
secret  lure  and  smile  to  openly  pursue  the 


chosen  one  whose  flight  led  straight  to  the 
church's  open  doors.  Again  he  was  in 
opposition  to  his  great  father's  wishes,  who 
disapproved  of  a  professional  marriage  ;  yet 
when,  the  season  ended,  Alessandro  re- 
turned to  Italy,  the  divinely  beautiful  land 
of  his  birth,  his  bride  was  greeted — how  ? 
Greeted  just  as  you  would  have  Tommaso 
Salvini — Italian  gentleman  and  first  actor 
of  his  time — greet  her,  the  strange  foreign 
wife  of  that  beloved,  hot-headed  son  of  his. 
Nor  was  his  gracious  cordiality  mere  pro- 
priety, mere  habitual  native  hospitality. 
For  when  the  day  came  for  flight,  and  the 
returning  pair  faced  towards  America,  Signor 
Salvini's  new  daughter  looked  not  unlike 
some  idol,  glittering  with  votive  offerings — 
so  be-ringed,  ear-ringed,  watched,  locketed, 
chained,  braceleted  was  she  by  the 
generosity  of  the  famous  man,  who  thus 
tried  to  express  the  esteem  and  affection  he 
felt  for  the  woman  his  son  had  chosen. 
And  Alessandro  whispered  while  in  his 
father's  arms  :  "  I  will  never  oppose  your 
will  again,  papa!  Whatever  you  ask,  that 
will  I  do  —truly,  truly  !  Ah  1  do  not  laugh 
— I  mean  it ! " 

And  yet  how  short  was  the  time  till  the 
great  actor  implored  in  vain  that  son  to  live 
—just  to  live — to  live  !  But  habit  was 
strong  :  Alessandro  had  opposed  his  adoring 
father's  wishes  so  often,  and  he  had  always 
become  (juite  reconciled.  Perhaps  even 
now — he  smiled  lovingly  into  his  pleading 
eyes,  but  he  did  not  live. 


FRKEDOM 

By   WALTER    RIDDALL 

I    HAVE  turned  from  your  palaced  cities,  give  me  the  sea  and  skv, 
The  hoot  of  the  wind  among  hill  tops,  clear  stars  all  on  high, 
The  ships  in  the  haven  at  rest,  and  the  ships  that  pass  by. 

I  am  sick  of  your  cities'  people,  instead  give  to  me 

Naked  souled  men  and  women,  not  the  bond,  but  the  free 

Fishermen,  shepherds,  and  hunters,  and  sailors  at  sea. 

Sailormen,  fishers  and  fighters,  naked  of  soul. 

The  eager-eyed,  ragged  battalions  that  chafe  at  control ; 

Not  the  loungers  in  camp  and  in  barrack,  but  the  fighting  patrol. 


THE    FlSHlNG-GIRL 


By  CHARLES  W.  WESTRON 


CHAPTER  I. 

^  '  r  ONFOUND  it !  " 

\j  With  a  quaint  mixture  of  amuse- 
ment and  distress  on  his  rather  good-l(K)k- 
ing  face,  Horace  Ingleby  rose  from  his 
writing  table,  yawned,  sighed,  and  took  a 
restless  turn  or  two  across  the  room. 

"  Confound  it !  "  said  Horace  again. 

He  resumed  his  seat,  and  scribbled 
furiously  for  ten  minutes  or  so.  Then 
with  a  gesture  of  disgust,  he  dropped  his 
pen,  lit  a  three-year-old  briar,  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  a  couch,  relapsed  into 
smoke  and  meditation. 

He  was  in  a  hole — so  ran  the  current 
of  his  thoughts — a  wretched  hole.  Here 
was  he — Horace  Ingleby,  the  author  of 
•*  Cynthia,"  no  other — bound  by  contract 
(his  willing  signature  over  a  pernicious  six- 
penny stamp  !)  to  write  a  tale — a  serial  tale, 
too — for  an  eminent  magazine.  Here  was 
the  eminent  magazine  pressing  him  for  t! 
first  instalment ;  and  here  was  he — Horace 
Ingleby  again — with  nothing  accom- 
plished, nothing  done  to  earn  a  night's  re- 
pose. Vague,  intangible,  somewhere  in  the 
back  of  beyond,  was  a  plot,  a  beautiful 
plot,  an  illuminating  plot — the  plot  which 
should  make  his  name  a  household  word. 
But  it  evaded  his  jaded  imagination.  It 
resolutely  refused  to  come  to  close  quarters. 
Grip  it  he  must,  and  grip  it  he  would.  He 
was  resolved  on  that.  In  the  meantime,  to 
leave  the  sublime,  he  was  in  a  ridiculous 
predicament,  and  he  recognised  the  fact. 

"Oh,  why,"  he  groaned,  "did  I  embark 
on  this  disastrous  career,  and  why,  oh  why, 
did  I  ever  evolve  from  my  inner  conscious- 
ness that  disastrous  Cynthia?  And  why 
did  a  discriminating  public  read  her  and 
rave  over  her  and  ask  for  more?  The 
Fates  have  set  a  deep-laid  trap,  and  I, 
fool  that  I  am,  have  walked  into  it !  And 
yet — and  yet — according   to   the    reviews 


He  strode  to  the  table,  and  extricated 
ffom  its  litter  a  sheaf  of  press-cuttings. 


*'  Art  which  conceals  art  1  '*  "  Great 
facility  in  dialogue  !  "  "  Cynthia  is  a 
delightful  creation  ! "  "  We  look  for 
bigger  things  from  Mr.  Ingleby  !  "  He 
bit  the  stem  of  his  pipe  hard  and  stared 
rather  glocmiily  from  the  window.  Oh,  for 
an  inspiration  1 

Now  the  view  from  the  window  was  one 
which  ill  assorted  with  gloomy  thoughts. 
It  gave  on  a  garden,  rich  with  sweet- 
williams,  pinks,  and  roses;  and  beyond 
the  garden,  was  the  orchard ;  and  beyond 
the  orchard,  fields  of  ripening  corn ;  whilst 
awav  in  the  distance  stretched  a  waste  of 
brown  and  purple  moorland,  over  which  a 
white  road  twisted  and  curled  like  a  dusty 
ribbon.  "  Oh  for  an  inspiration  I "  he  said 
again,  a  trifle  more  cheerfully.  "Why 
there's  a  girl  with  an  umbrella  1  Now 
what  on  earth  does  she  want  with  an  um- 
brella? No,  it's  a  fishing-rod.  Shall  I 
write  a  book  about  a  girl  with  an  umbrella 
— I  mean  a  fishing-rod  ?  Seems  a  bit  thin 
— the  plot,  I  mean,  not  the  girl.  Girl's 
plump,  decidedly  plump,  and,  judging 
from  her  walk,  rather  pretty.  Wonder  if 
she  can  fish.  Wonder  !  Hang  it,  I'll  go 
fishing  too." 

And  having  arrived  at  this  highly  satis- 
factory conclusion,  Horace  took  his  rod 
and   sallied  forth. 

The  brook  gurgled  a  flattering  welcome. 
It  was  a  brook  that  wanted  fishing  and 
knew  it,  and  Horace,  with  the  music  of 
the  reel  and  the  swish  of  the  rod  in  his 
ears,  felt  his  spirits  rise.  After  all,  there 
was  no  pick-me-up  like  change  of 
occupation,  and,  as  with  wary  tread  he 
made  his  way  through  the  clumps  of 
rushes  which  fringed  the  bank,  he  felt  his 
confidence  return.  After  all,  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  make  a  start,  and 

"  Flop  !  "  came  the  sound  of  a  big  fish 
jumping. 

Horace   changed    a   slightly     damaged 
blue-upright  for  a  dream    of    a    soldier- 
palmer,  and  then  with  a  flick  of  his  wr 
let  the  flies  float  gently  and  unaggn 
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down  stream.  "  There  vou  are,  mv 
friend,*'  he  muttered.  Now  the  soldier- 
palmer  was  a  fly  of  the  most  seductive  anvi 
alluring  make,  and  the  big  trout  was 
hungry — a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  resulted  in  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  soldier-palmer  and  an  equally 
sudden  pull  on  Horace's  line.  "  Two 
po.mds.  if  he's  an  ounre  !  '  tliought  he,  as 
his  rod  bent  like  a  withe.  One  desperate 
jump,  one  sulky  plunge,  and,  scorning 
futile  dalliance,  away  went  the  troat  at  a 
pace  which  evidently  meant  business  short 
and  sharp,  and  after  him,  now  wading 
through  shallosvs,  now  tripping  over 
boulders,  with  his  whole  being  intent  on 
keeping  a  rather  short  line  intact,  helter- 
skelter  rushed  Horace.  Fortunately,  the 
bank  was  clear  of  trees,  but,  blocking  the 
way,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  distant,  at 
a  spot  where  he  knew  the  stream  ran  deep, 
was  a  forbidding  row  of  hurdles.  If  the 
fish  declined  to  tire  in  that  distance — but 
he  must  tire.  Fifty,  a  hundred,  a  hundred 
and  fiftv  vards,  and  still  there  was  no 
slackening  in  the  pare.  Horace  made  a 
futile  attempt  to  reel  up,  hut  the  trout 
seemed  stronger  than  ever.  And  now  they 
were  close  to  the  hurdles.  "  I  won't  lose 
you  now,''  he  muttered. 

Gripping  the  rod  firmly  with  his  right 
hand,  he  lightly  set  his  left  on  the  top  bar 
ot  the  hurdle  and  jumped.  There  was  a 
crash  of  rotten  w(M)d,  and  Horace  fell 
he.wily    and  helplessly   to   the  ground. 

Half  stunned  by  the  shok,  he  felt  for 
the  moment  no  partirular  desire  to  account 
for  his  situation  and  none  at  all  lo  change 
it.  It  gradually  dawned  upon  him,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  lying  on  his  side  with 
his  back  to  the  slreini.  tliat  the  debris  of 
Ue  hurdle  was  all  around  him,  that  his 
right  arm  felt  distinctly  uncomfortabli*. 
and  that  some  foreign  body  was  digging 
into  his  side. 

This  last  Horace  resented.  His  arm 
was  bad  enough  without  the  additional 
insult  of  a  foreign  body  digging  into  his 
side.  He  touched  the  offending  lump.  It 
proved  to  be  something  hard  and  smooth 
and  round.  It  was  the  reel  of  his  rod,  and 
he  was  lying  on  it. 

^rom  the  rod  his  thoughts,  naturally 
enough,  passed  to  the  line.  What  of  his 
Quarry,  the  cause  of  his  misfortune?  What 


oi  the  tish  ?  Could  it  be  by  any  lucky 
combination  of  wildly  imprcl;able  chances, 
could  it  possibly  be  that  the  trout,  tired 
out  at  the  supreme  moment,  had  not 
escaped?  At  the  bare  thought  a  slight 
tinge  of  colour  found  its  way  back  into 
Horace's  pale  face.  His  eye  brightened. 
Was  it  fancy,  or  did  he  actually  feel  a 
slight  vibration  of  the  rod  ?  Was  this  a 
tug  ?  Was  that  a  jerk  ?  No  !  Yes  !  He 
was  almost  certain.  He  was  quite  cer- 
tain !  "  He's  still  on  the  hook,"  thought 
Horace.  "  The  line  must  be  fit  to  hold  a 
whale." 

In  the  position  in  which  he  lay,  he 
found  it  imjx>.ssible  (irritating  fact  !)  to  get 
even  a  look  at  the  stream.  He  must  get  up. 
Funny,  thought  Horace,  verv  funnv,  that  it 
had  not  occurred  to  him  before.  He  must 
get  on  hi:;  feet  at  once.  Gently  elevating 
himself  on  his  uninjured  arm,  he  attempted 
to  rise.  Then  a  groan  escaped  his  lips, 
and  with  set  teeth  and  damp  forehead  he 
fell  back  again. 

"Are  )uu  badly  hurt?  Can  I  help 
you  ?  "  suddenly  asked  a  fresh,  young  voice 
from  behind  him. 

"If  you  could  land  that  fish,"  said 
Horace  a  trifle  feebly,  "  while  I'm  pulling 
my.self  toge'lier  a  bit,  you  know." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  the  better  to  pull 
himself  together.  When  he  opened  them 
again,  the  first  thing  he  noticed  was  a  big 
trx  ut ;  the  second,  a  girl.     The  girl  had  a 

lot  of  brown  hair,  and  brown  eyes  and 

"She  is  rather  })lump,"  murmured 
Horace. 

"Rather  plump?" 

"  i  meant  the  fish,"  he  explained. 


CHATTFR   II. 

H  OR  ACT.  lay  amid  the  gorse  and  aban- 
done<l  himself  to  his  thoughts.  They 
were  not  altogether  pleasant  thoughts. 
His  misadventure  at  the  hurdle  had  re- 
sulte<l  in  an  introduction.  It  had  al.so 
resulted  in  a  bruised  rib,  a  dislcx:ated  arm, 
and  an  enforced  confinement  to  bed. 

"  To  an  unbiassed  mind,"  reflected 
he,  "the  disadvantagt-s  app<*ar  to  have  it." 

And  the  boc)k  ?  The  book,  as  was,  per- 
haps, but  natural,  had  resolutely  declined 
to  write  itself. 


"  Are  you  badly  hurt  ?     Can  I  help  you  ? "    aiked  a  fresh  young  voice. 
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Horace  smiled  a  trifle  bitterly,  and  re- 
sentfully glowered  at  his  right  arm,  which, 
cradled  in  a  forbidding-looking  sling,  was 
pleading  rather  eloquently  for  considera- 
tion. Luck  was  certainly  against  him, 
most  decidedly  and  unkindly  against  him. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  that.  How- 
ever, there  were  four  days  left  to  him,  four 
days  in  which  to  write  and  dispatch  his 
first  instalment.  The  task  was  an  alarm- 
ing one,  but  it  was  not  impossible,  and  he 
had  at  any  rate  one  consolation.  During 
his  enforced  rest,  his  brain  had  not  been 
inactive.  The  mists  were  clearing  up.  The 
evasive  plot  was  surrendering. 

"  I'll  wire  for  a  typist,"  thought  Horace, 
"and  rU  just  manage  to  do  it.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  grandmotherly  old 
doctor,  I  would  have  wired  a  week  aga 
Oh,  whv  wasn't  I  born  ambidextrous?" 
And  with  this  somewhat  futile  complaint, 
he  rose  and  walked  rapidly  up  the  hill 
which  stretched  over  the  moor  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  nearest  village. 

The  telegram  must  be  sent  at  once ;  that 
was  clear.  And,  in  the  meantime,  he  must 
think.  It  was  imperative  that  his  ideas 
should  be  mapped  out  quite  definitely  in 
his  mind.  He  must  think  connectedlv  and 
methodically.  He  must  make  a  business 
of  thinking.  Unfortunately,  he  found  the 
process  irksome.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
think  of  some  things — brown  hair,  for  in- 
stance, or  brown  eyes;  but  those  were 
unprofitable  thoughts.  Sterner  meditations 
were  demanded  of  him. 

In  the  sunshine,  great  patches  of  heather 
glowed  purple  on  the  moorland,  which 
stretched  away  in  the  distance  as  far  as 
the  eve  could  reach. 

"  It's  a  big  desert  for  a  small  country," 
thought  Horace — unprofitably  again — 
"  and  not  a  soul  in  sight.  Yes,  there's  a 
bicycle  with  presumably  a  soul  on  it — a 
body  any  way  !     Why,  I  believe  it's " 

**  When  the  gorse  is  out  of  bloom, 
Kissing^s  out  of  season  !  '* 

The  lines  of  the  old  couplet  suddenly 
occurred  to  him.  Why  should  they  occur 
to  him?  Being  in  a  somewhat  introspec- 
tive frame  of  mind,  Horace  sternly  asked 
himself  the  question. 

Now  there  were  clumps  of  gorse  scat- 
tered all  around  him,  and  the  faint,  seduc- 


tive scent  of  the  flowers  filled  the  air.  The 
question,  even  though  never  answered,  was 
surely  mere  superfluity.  There  were  the 
reasons,  a  thousand  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  staring  him  in  the  face. 

"  I  believe  it's  the  fishing  girl,"  said 
Horace,  stopping  and  watching  the  bicycle, 
which  was  fast  overtaking  him. 

A  minute  strengthened  his  belief;  two 
confirmed  it. 

"  How  is  the  arm,  Mr.  Ingleby  ?  Better 
I  hope.  It's  hot  though,  isn't  it  ?  and  you 
are  some  way  from  the  farm.  You  mustn't 
overtax  your  returning  strength  you  know." 

"  It's  frightfully  hot,"  he  agreed,  "  most 
appallingly  and  disastrously  hot.  You 
must  rest  a  little.  Miss  Chesterfield,  you 
mustn't  overtax  your  strength  either,  you 
know." 

"  But  I'm  not  a  bit  hot." 

**  I'm  morally  certain  your  back  tyre  is 
punctured,"  said  Horace,  with  conviction. 
"It  has  a  distinctly  weak  and  flabby  ap- 
pearance." 

"  Now  I  really  must  refuse  to  believe," 
she  protested,  "  that  you  could  mend  a 
puncture  with  a  broken  arm.  I  am  credu- 
lous, but  not  credulous  enough  for  that." 

"  *  A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp 
or  what's  a  heaven  for  ? '  "  quoted  Horace 
sententiously.  "  But  I  don't  really  diag- 
nose a  puncture  that  requires  raging, 
tearing  mending.  Repose  appears  rather 
to  be  indicated — a  longish  rest  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  gentle  course  of  pumping." 

With  a  smile  she  took  her  seat  on  a 
boulder  of  granite,  and  Horace  stretched 
himself  on  the  heather  beside  her. 

"  That  was  a  very  ambitious  sentiment 
you  quoted  just  now,"  she  observed. 

"  Umjuestionably." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  that  thought  which 
inspires  you  when  you  go  fishing.  It  was 
a  good  fish  though,"  she  added  reflectively. 

"It  was  a  noble  fish,"  said  Horace,  **a 
diointerested  fish,  a  fish  on  which,  despite 
his  being  a  particularly  slippery  fish,  great 
issues  contrived  to  hang." 

*  A  two- pounder,  in   fact." 

"  The  fish  is  eaten,"  said  Horace.  "  He 
was  a  fish  of  parts.  His  duty  is  done. 
Asj  erse  not  his  memory  !  As  to  the 
issues " 


"  Your  arm " 

"  Is  a  small  thing,   but  mine  own.       I 
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assure   you   Fve    broken    nothing    valu- 
able." 

With  this  the  small  talk  ceased.  May 
Chesterfield,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  the 
insistent  quiet  of  the  afternoon,  seemed  to 
drift  into  meditation,  and  Horace  felt 
quite  content  to  look  at  his  companion. 

And  in  truth  his  time  was  not  illspent. 
From  where  he  lay  he  caught  her  face 
more  or  less  in  profile.  Slightly  tanned 
by  the  sun  and  wind,  it  seemed  to  him  a 
very  fair  type  of  what  a  girl's  face  should 
be.  He  marked  the  broad  low  forehead 
with  the  brown  curls  clustering  thick  upon 
it,  the  straight  nose,  the  short  upper  lip, 
and  the  rounded  curve  of  the  chin.  Horace 
lazily  speculated  as  to  whether  there  was 
a  dimple  in  it.  He  felt  that  there  should 
be  a  dimple,  but  he  was  unable  for  the 
moment  to  definitely  ascertain  whether 
what  should  be,  was. 

She  turned  her  head.  There  7vas  a 
dimple.  All  was  for  the  best  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds. 

Suddenly  she  withdrew  her  gaze  from 
the  cloud  shadows  which  were  flitting  ovei 
the  landscape,  and  looked  Horace  full  in 
the  face. 

"  1  want  to  ask  vou  a  question,''  she  saitl. 

"Ask  on." 

"  It's  rather  a   personal  question.'' 

"  Ask  on,''  said  Horace,  rather  enjoying 
the  prospect. 

**  I've  been  wondering  whether  I  ought 
to  ask  it.*' 

"And  vou  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  ought  not." 

"  Well,  yes  I  have,"  she  admitted,  doubt- 
fully, scraping  the  white  dust  of  the  road 
with  the  toe  of  her  shoe.  "  I  /tave  come 
to  that  conclusion." 

"  And  so  you  are  ^oing  to  ask  it  ? " 

"  I  am  going  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
she  protested,  with  a  faint  blush. 

"Then  I'll  answer  it  without  your  ask- 
ing it,"  said  Horace.  "  I  did  write 
•  Cynthia.' " 

The  slight  flush  turned  to  a  deeper  red. 

"  Then  you  are  really  the  famous  Mr. 
Ingleby  ?  "  she  said  slowly. 

"  I  am  really  the  famous  Mr.  Ingleby," 
repeatCfJ  Horace  a  little  doubtfully. 

**  I  am  glad,"  said  the  girl,  simply. 

Horace  thought  it  kind  of  her,  and 
laid  sa 


"We  are  not  very  distinguished  down 
here,  you  know,"  she  explained. 

"  And  I  am  very,  very  distinguished  up 
there, '^  said  Horace  with  o^nsiderable  can- 
dour. 

"  Yet  your  things  are  very  trivial,"  she 
remarked  somewhat  inconsequent ly. 

"  *  Art  which  conceals  art,' "  he  ex- 
plained, his  mind  reverting  to  the  press- 
cuttings. 

"And  very  artificial." 
"  *  Great  facility  in  dialogue,* "  he  quoted 
gaily. 

"  And  there's  nothing  on  earth  in  them." 

"  *  Cynthia  '  is  a  delightful  creation,  we 
look  for  bigger  things  from  Mr.  Ingleby.*  " 

A  slight  look  of  vexation  came  into  her 
face. 

"Shall  we  have  to  look  long?"  she 
asked. 

There  was  a  note  of  interested  expecta- 
tion in  her  voice  which  gave  him  pause.  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  coi  sider  either  his 
exploits  or  his  failures  as  matters  of  any 
particular  consequence.  Here  they  ap- 
peared to  be  taken  very  seriously  indeed. 
Horace  felt  flattered,  then  he  felt  ashamed  ; 
then,  as  he  looked  at  h(  r,  he  became 
conscious  of  a  sensation,  which  was  neither 
satisfaction  nor  shame,  though  it  i)art(K)k 
slightly  of  the  qualities  of  both.  Horace 
was  in  love,  in  love  at  filth  (or  was  it 
sixth?)  sight  with  the  fishing  girl;  and  it 
was  just  then  that  he  realised  it. 

"  I  must  go,  I  (juite  forgot,  I  am  late, 
and  I  must  apologise  for  asking  you  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Ingleby." 

She  rose  from  the  boulder,  and  walked 
quickly  towards  her  bicycle,  and  in  his 
eagerness,  forgetting  his  injuries,  Horace, 
at  the  cost  of  a  rush  of  pain  which  for 
the  moment  turned  him  sick  and  giddy, 
struggled  to  his  feet. 

"  Please   don't  go,"  he  pleaded. 

"  But  I  must." 

Amusement  and  chagrin  were  struggling 
for  mastery  in  her  face.  They  gave  place, 
however,  to  a  look  of  genuine  concern. 

"  You  must  sit  down  at  once,"  she  said 
with  decision.  "  You  are  looking  unwell, 
very  unwell.  A  touch  of  sun,  perhaps. 
Now  I  insist,  Mr.  Ingleby." 

"  I  swear  I  won't,  unless  vou  do  too," 
observed  Horace ;  "  you  won't  have  to  wait 
long." 
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"  I'm  afraid  I  can't,"  she  said  irreso- 
lutely. 

"  For  the  book,"  he  explained,  "  for  the 
book.  I  never  answered  your  question, 
boor  that  I  am.  But  1  hope,  1  sincerely 
hope,  that  vou  won't  have  to  wait  long  for 
it." 

Then,  with  some  incoherence,  he  told 
her  of  his  good  luck,  of  his  bad  luck,  of 
his  past  procrastinaticni,  of  his  present 
predicament. 

"  I  shall  begin  dictating  at  six  to-morrow 
morning,"  he  announced,  with  an  attempt 
at  jocularity,  "  and  I  shall  stick  at  it.  My 
word,  how  I  shall  stick  at  it !  Pity  the 
poor  tvpist." 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  found  the  subject 
interested  him  but  little.  Its  importance 
had  strangely  dwindled.  He  seemed  to 
be  talking  in  a  dream.  The  precise  colour 
of  her  eyes  had  become  a  problem  of  iHe 
greatest  moment.  The  tones  of  her  voice, 
as  she  made  an  occasional  comment,  de- 
manded his  most  critical  alleniion.  But 
his  book — his  career 

Book,  career,  eyes,  all  floated  away  to- 
gether. Only  her  xoice  ietn;iine(l,  and  that 
sejmcil  far  awav. 

"Did  you  ever  faint?'  There  was  a 
note  of  alaini  in  it  now. 

"  I  ne\er  have  before,"  murmiire«l 
Horace,  feebly,  "but  I  nither  think  I'm 
going  to   do  it  now." 

A  face  was  bending  over  liis,  a  brown 
face,  a  sweet  face. 

"  I  (|uile  forgot,*'  said  Horace,  with  a 
slight  return  ot"  animation.  "  I  quite  for- 
got to  explain  the  issues  which  hung  on 
that  fish." 

"  Don'i  worrv  about  that  now.  \'()u  are 
not  well,  \ou  know.  \'o:i  iK^ve  l)<.»'n  doing 
t(X)  much." 

*■  Vou  were  the  n:ost  important,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh. 

The  scent  of  the  gorse  still  filled  th«?  air. 


CHAPTKR   HI. 
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GRACE  INGLKBV."  With  his 
left  hand  he  laboriously  scrawled 
his  name,  hurriedly  re-read  the  note  ami 
sealed  the  envelope  with  a  superfluous  hit 
of   the   fist 


"Thank  Heaven,  that's  over.  It's  a 
weight  off  my  mind  any  way." 

But  there  was,  after  all,  but  scant  com- 
fort in  the  reflecticjn,  for  the  note  was  a 
note  to  the  editor  of  an  'eminent  magazine, 
and  it  expressed  the  regret  which  Mr. 
Horace  Ingleby  felt  at  finding  himself 
unable  to  fulfil  a  certain  contract  he  had 
entered  into.  Horace  stared  ruefully  at 
the  address ;  then  with  extreme  care  affixed 
a  stamp.  It  seemed  important  that  the 
stomp  should  fit  exactly  into  the  corner  of 
the  envelope.  He  exercised  great  care  in 
tlie  process.  Finished,  he  stared  at  the 
address  again  more  ruefully  than  ever. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  sir  !  " 

A  rosy -faced  little  girl  stood  before  him 
with  a  huge  envelope  in  her  hand. 
Wrapped  in  meditation,  Horace  had  not 
noticed  her  entry. 

"  A  big  one,  too,"  said  he,  and,  exchang- 
ing sixpence  for  a  kiss,  set  himself  to 
examine  the  missive. 

"  London  post  mark.  Looks  like  manu- 
.script,  but  who  on  earth  is  likely  to  send 
me  manuscript  ?  May  as  well  open  it.  By 
Jo\e.  it  is  maiuis(Ti|)t,  ispewritten  manu- 
script, and  a  lot  of  it,  too.  What's  this? 
*  Mr.  Horace  Ingleby  has  the  full  per- 
mission of  the  author  (withrmt  any  reserva- 
tion or  condition  whatever)  to  make  any 
use  he  may  deem  fit  of  the  enclosed."  Now, 
"who  the  deuce?  Sounds  like  a  testimonial 
tj  a  patent  nijdicine,  but  it  isn't.  It's  a 
tale  -a  I'.ng  tale — a  confounded  long  tale. 
Well.  1    am  bothered. 

And  wit!i  this,  Horace  lit  his  pii)e  and 
frowned  prodigiously.  It  muld  not  be 
that  anyone  wantel  his  opinion.  (His 
oi)inion  !  Horace  chuckle  I.)  There  was 
no  name  on  the  thing,  no  address.  Besides 
there  was  the  note  distinctly  contradicting 
Mil  ii  an  idea.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  glance  through  the  thing.  He 
had  no'hing  particular  to  do.  He  might  " - 
well  do  that  as  anything  else.  So  subsid- 
ing iMl(,  an  easy  chair,  he  hoisted  his  legs 
on  another  and  t«K)k  up  the  mysterious 
bundle. 

It  w.is  just  eleven  oVlf)ck  in  the  morning 
when,  with  a  somewhat  supercilious  ex- 
pre.ssi  ?n  on  his  L\vk\  he  began  to  read.  At 
a  quarter  to  twelve  thi^  expri»>sion  had 
changed  fo  one*  of  interrsr.  At  twelve, 
interest    ha«l    given   place   to   uDprobation. 
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Half-an-hour  later,  hands  thrust  deep  in 
pockets,  he  was  striding  excitedly  up  and 
down  the  room. 

It  was  the  very  thing  he  wanted,  the 
very  thing.  The  ideas  that  he  had  longed 
vaguely  for — the  ideas  that  had  been 
always  capitulating,  hut  had  never  quite 
capitulated — by  all  that  was  wonderful  ! 
were  here.     Appealing,  human,   real,  they 

were  here  !     And  as  for  the  style ! 

"  Why,  hang  it,''  said  Horace,  "  I  might 
have  written  it  myself.  To  all  intents  and 
puri)Oses  it  is  me.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  bundle  off  the  first 
chapters  as  my  work  by  the  next  post.  No 
earthly  reason  ?  Had  he  not  express  per- 
mission to  usii  it?  Was  he  not  in  a  miser- 
able pickle  for  want  of  it  ?  There  ap- 
peared indeed  to  be  several  very  strong 
reasons  whv  he  should  use  it,  and  he  half 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  so. 

Slowly  and  critically  he  l>egan  to  read 
the  tale  afresh.  Pen  in  hand,  he  presently 
found  himself,  mechanically  and  almost 
ai)ologetically,  making  a  few  alterations  in 
it.  A  sentence  here,  a  word  there,  he  sub- 
stituted. The  occupation  pn)ved  engross- 
ing, and  lie  made  considerable  headway 
before  he  stopped.  His  first  opinion  had 
been  strengthened.  The  Ining  was  good, 
very  good,  good  enough  for  him  at  an\ 
rate,  and  ihe  post  went  out  in  an  hour. 

Quickly  he  separated  the  first  three 
chapters  from  the  rest  of  the  bundle,  and 
pushed  them  into  a  big  envelope.  Hur- 
riedly he  scrawled  a  note,  and  pushed  that 
into  the  big  envelope.  t(H>.  Then  before 
him  on  the  table  lay  two  envelopes,  a  big 
one  and  a  small  one.  The  contrast  ap- 
peared to  appeal  U)  Horace.  He  gazed  at 
them  long  and  thoughtfully.  In  the  one  it 
seemed  to  his.  perhaps  slightly  (lisl()rte<l, 
fancy  lay  the  beginning  of  a  career ;  in 
the  other,  the  end  of  it. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
big  envelope,  then  withdrew  it  again,  rose 
with  a  jerk,  and  with  an  impatient  gesture 
threw  the  inoffensive  package  to  the  fur- 
thest corner  of  the  room. 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  he  muttered,  "  and  I 
won't.  I  can't  face  her  with  a  lie  on  mv 
lips,  and  I  wont  face  her  with  such  a  con- 
fession as  that  would  be.' 

Then  catching  up  the  small  enveloj)e,  he 
Tidously  rammed  it   into   his  pocket,  and 


half-a-minute  laler  was  hurrying  from  the 
house. 


Of  (X)urse,  he  met  the  fishing  girl.  He 
met  her  by  the  stream. 

What  would  have  happened,  if  he  had 
not  met  the  fishing  girl,  history  does  not 
relate.  What  did  happen  was  clearly  in- 
evitable. In  the  first  place,  he  told  her 
all  about  it — all  ! 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  not 
going  Ij  send  it,'  she  ejaculated. 

"  Of  course  I'm  ncjt,"  replied  Horace, 
the  more  indignantly,  perhaps,  at  the 
thought  of  h(nv  near  he  had  been  to  pur- 
suing that  C(jurse.  "  Surely  you,  of  all 
people,  wouldn't  ad\ise  me  to  do  that." 
"But  I  should." 
"You — you!     Why  it  was  the   thought 

of "      Horace  stopj:ed. 

"  Ves,''  she  said,  eiK^ouragingly. 
"  It  would  be  dishonest,'   he  blurted  out. 
"  I   don't  see  that.        Haven't  you    the 
author's  permission  ?  ' 

"  It  would  be  dishonest,'  he  repeated 
doggedlv,  with  a  chilHng  sensation  of  dis- 
illusionment. 

"  And  yet  you  liHl  send  it,'*  sai<i  the  girl, 
with  a  smile. 

Horace  felt  aggrieved. 
"  I've  marie  up  my  mind,'  he  said  with 
a  fair  approach  to  hauteur. 
"That  you  will?" 
"  That  i  can't.' 

Together  in  silence  they  walked  beside 
the  stream.  Just  in  front  of  them  lay  the 
remains  of  the  fateful  hurdle,  the  cause 
of  all  Horace's  woes.  He  gazed  at  it  with 
conflicting  feelings.  Was  he  grateful  to 
that  shattered  a)l lection  of  rotten  wood,  or 
did  he  hate  it  ?  There  had  been  times  when 
he  was  quite  sure  he  hated  it  ;  and,  again, 
there  had  been  times  when  he  was  almost 
sure  he  was  grateful  to  it.  Now,  the 
maiden  was  very  fair,  and  her  glance  hap- 
pened to  meet  his. 

"You've  been  m<jst  awfully    decent    to 
me,'  said  Horace. 

"Do  vou  reallv  think  that?'' 
"  I'm  sure  of  it.      I  would  do  anything 
to  prove  how  sure  I  am  of  it." 
"  Anything  ?  " 
"  .Anything." 
*■  1   don't  c.ire  much   for  anMhinsi  '    ^l  v. 
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said,  with  a  gleam  of  mischief  in  her  eye, 
"Will  you  do  iomething}" 

"Of  course  I  will." 

"  You  promise  ? " 

"  I  promise." 

"  Then  send  off  that  tale  by  the  next 
post," 

Protestations  leapt  to  Horace's  lips. 
Before,  however,  he  had  time  to  utter  them, 
she  placed  a  hand  (Horace  noticed  how 
shapely  a  hand  it  was)  on  his  arm,  and 
said  gently,  "  Mr.  Ingleby  !  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  wrote  it.'" 

Horace  started  back  in  amazement. 

"  You— you  !  "  he   stammered. 

"Is  it  so  very  good  then?"  she  asked, 
with  downcast  eyes. 

"  I  think  it  is,"  he  replied,  simply.  "  But 
why — whv,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  suc- 
cessful, haven't  you  published  it  before? 
Why — whv  you're  almost  a  genius,  and 
I've  been  patronising  you." 

Horace  turned  away. 

She  touched   his  arm  again. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  )ou."  she  said, 
softly,  "I  could  ne\e:  have  wrinen  it  at 
all,  I  got  my  ideas  from  lou.  I  giit  my 
style  from  vou.  I  founded  mvsi'lf  on  luu. 
"      "  ;ally  a  kind  <if  thief," 


viih  : 


tile  sob. 


There    was     a     tickling 
Horace's  throat,  .ind.  when  he  spoke, 
voice  sounded  rather  huskv. 


"  You  are  the  most  generous  girl  in  the 
world,"  he  said. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  looked  into  her 

eyes.  What  he  saw  there  seemed  to 
embolden  him. 

"  Vou  are  the  most  generous  girl  in  the 
world,"  he  said  again,  "  and  the  prettiest 
and  the  best." 

"  Your  imagination  is  coming  back  to 
you,"   she  whispered. 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  Horace. 
"Looking  into  your  e\es  my  imagination 
becomes  regenerate.  Ideas  occur  to  me.  I 
shall   have  no  mure  trouble    with    ideas. 


Tliey  surge 
idea     emergen 


ide. 


II  brain.  They  hem  me 
From  the  ruck  one  great 
iupreme,     glorious,    com- 


He  paused. 

"Supreme,  glorious,  aimplele !  "  she  re- 
ie;ite.l  doubtfully. 

"  If  your  name  were  my  name,"  he  ex- 
.l.iined,  "well,  then  there  would  only  be 
me  name,  you  see  !  " 

"  That's  not  an  idea,"  she  objected, 
'  th.it's  merely  a  statement  of  fact," 

"  There's  an  idea  underlying  it,"  he  said. 

Tliere  w:is  silence  for  a  while. 

"\Vhatdo\ou  think  of  it?"  asked 
^.ir;ice. 

"Of  the  idea?' 

"  Of  the  idea." 

■'  It's— not  — sucli — a  very — had — idea." 
;aid   the   fishing  girl. 
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(Continued  from  2Xige  81) 


PALL  MALL  to-day  rivals  St.  James's 
Street  as  a  home  of  clubs,  from 
the  Marlborough,  almost  opposite  the 
Palace,  to  the  Athenaeum  and  United 
Service,  at  the  corner  of  Waterloo 
Place,  and  the  Union  overlooking 
Trafalgar  Square.  Indeed,  great  palaces 
have  arisen  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction 
of  many  interesting  landmarks.  The  War 
Office  has  absorbed  Buckingham  Hou.se 
since  the  Commander-in-chief  removed 
from  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  civil  and 
military  administration  of  the  army  were 
housed  under  one  roof;  while  Carlton 
House  has  been  demolished.  "  Where  be 
the  sentries  who  used  to  salute  as  the 
Royal  Chariots  drove  in  and  out  ?  *' 
Thackeray  enquired.  "The  chariots,  with 
the  King  inside,  have  driven  to  the  realms 
of  Pluto;  the  tall  Guards  have  marched 
into  Hades.  VVHiere  the  Pal  are  once 
stood,  a  hundred  little  children  are  pad- 
dling up  and  down  the  steps  to  St.  Jan.cs's 
Park.  A  score  of  grave  gentlemen  are 
taking  their  tea  at  the  Athenaeum  Club; 
2S  many  grisly  warriors  are  garrisoning  the 
United  Service  Club  opposite."  Thackeray 
belonged  to  two  Pall  Mall  clubs.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club 
in  April,  1840,  and  the  club  is  de.scribed  in 
many  of  his  writings,  notably  in  "  The 
Book  of  Snobs,"  and  in  "  Mr.  Brown's 
Letters  to  a  Young  Man  alx)ut  Town." 
Though  the  Reform  is  pre-eminently  a 
political  club,  and  though  Tharkeray  took 
no  active  part  in  politics,  save  for  his  one 
abortive  attempt  to  represent  Oxford,  he  is 
a  proud  memory  of  the  institution,  and  his 
portrait,  by  Lawrence,  hangs  in  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  Stranger's  Room,  between 
those  of  his  friends,  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  and  Charles  Buller.     It  was  to  the 
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latter  he  referred    in  his  verses  entitled, 
*'The  End  of  the  Play": 

**  \\'ho  knows  the  inscrutable  dcsij^n  ? 
Blessed  be  ho  who  took  and  j^a\  e  ! 
Why  nhould  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine, 
Be  weeping  at  l.er  darlinj^s  jj^rave?" 

Between  the  Ref(jrm  and  the  Athenaeum 
is  sandwiched  the  Travellers,  one  of  the 
clubs  to  which  Thackeray  did  not  belong. 
He  stood  for  membership  in  1856,  and 
was  rejected.  The  ballot  is  by  members, 
and  not  by  the  committee ;  and  the 
majority  gave  the  reas(m  for  their  action, 
that  they  were  afraid  of  seeing  themselves 
in  some  future  novel  of  the  eminent  author. 

The  Athenaeum  is  at  the  corner  of  Pall 
Mall  and  Waterlocj  Place.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  club  was  John  Wilson 
Croker,  the  well -hated  and  the  much 
abused,  who  in  all  matters  there  was  so 
despotic  that  a  humorist  penned  the  lines: 

"  lin  .John  Wilson  Croker  I 

I  do  what  I  please  I 
They  a>k  for  an  ice  house : 
I  irive  them  a  frieze  I  " 

There  has  been  a  gr)od  deal  of  misun- 
derstan<ling  about  Thackeray's  election  to 
the  Athenaeum.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  proposed  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
1846,  his  turn  had  not  ojme  when  Dean 
Milman  and  others  suggested  him  as  a 
candidate  for  election  under  Rule  IL, 
.w^hich  provides  for  the  annual  introduction 
without  resort  to  ballot  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons  of  distinguished  eminence  in 
science,  literature,  or  for  public  services. 
Much  to  Dean  Milman's  annovance,  the 
first  attem{)t  failed  ;  but  undismayed, 
Thackeray's  friends  brought  forward  Tiis 
name  again  in  the  following  year,  when 
their  effort  was  successful.  Thackeray 
liked  this  club,  and  made  much  use  of  the 
famous   librarv,   where    he    would  take  a 
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table  and  cover  a  few  of  those  little  slips 
of  paper  upon  which  he  wrote  his 
stoties. 

If  Thackeray  and  Dickens  quarrelled 
at  the  Garrick,  they  became  reconciled  at 
the  AthenEeum.  They  met  on  the  steps  of 
the  latter  institution  a  few  days  before 
the'  Christmas  of  1863.  They  passed 
each  other,  then  Thackeray  turned  back 
and,  with  outstretched  hand,  went  up  to 
Dickens,  and  said  he  could  no  longer  bear 
to  be  on  any  but  the  old  tenns  of  friend- 
ship. "  I  saw  him  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas at  the  Atheiueum  Club,"  Dickens 
wtott.  afterwards,  "  when  he  told  me  he 
had  been  in 


Rravt 

From  Pall  Mall,  going  through  Water- 
loo Place,  where  now  are  the  head'juartera 
of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  the  pro- 
prietors of  "The  Cornhiil  Magazine."  nf 
which  periodical  Thackeray  was  the  first 
editor,  Regent  Street  is  gained,  where  was 
the  famous  establishment  of  Howell  and 
James,  who  provided  Captain  Kawdon 
Crawley  with  the  superb  dressing  case 
which,  that  gentleman  stated,  "  cost  me 
two  hundred  pounds,  that  is,  I  owe  two 
two  hundred  for  it."  and  for  which,  as 
Thackeray  put  it,  let  the  firm  "be  now 
praised  and  some  day  paid."     Howell  and 


James  has  gone,  and  part  of  the  premises 
i.s  occupied  by  a  cheap  tea-shop.  Sic 
transit  gloria  tnundi.  Further  down 
Regent  Street  were  the  offices  of  Fraser, 
the  publisher,  with  whose  Magazine 
Thackeray  was  for  many  years  intimately 
connected. 

Mayfair  is  a  conservative  district  and 
has  changed  little  since  Thackeray's  day. 
A  severely  aristocratic  locality,  the  houses 
remain  in  the  same  families  generation 
after  generation.  Outwardly  there  is  little 
to  indicate  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  it  lacks  the  magnificence 
of  Belgravia.  Yet  it  houses  more  famous 
names  to 
the  acre 
than  perhaps 
any  other 
spot  in  the 
world. 
T  hackeray, 
who  wrote  so 
much  about 
Mayfair, 
lived  north 
of  it  in  Al- 
bion Street, 
and  south  of 
it  in  Jermyn 
Street  and 
St.  James's 
Street ;  but 
he  never  re- 
sided in  the 
favoured 
area.  A  list 
ofhischarac- 
t ers  that 
lived  there, 
:1  like  a  directory.  The 
of  a  few  must  suffice.  In  Park 
■ed  Sir  Brian  Newcome.  banker, 
.  Crawlev,  the  patroness  of  Becky  ; 
and  in  W-iljioie  Street  Fred.  Bayham, 
J.  J.  Riilli-y.  Miss  Cann.  and  the  Reverend 
Charles  Honej-man  occupied  the  same 
house,  which  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Ridley, 
who  had  been  ihe  tuiusekeeper  of  Squire 
Bayham,  before  that  family  fell  upon  evil 
days.  Honeyman  was  the  incumbent  of 
Lady  Whittlesea's  Chapel  near  by,  and  it 
is  said  that  this  clergyman,  with  his  affec- 
tations and  mannerisms,  was  drawn  from 
a    well-known    preacher,     whose    enemies 
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said  he  had  missed  his  vocation,  for  he  only  baronets  as  cares   about  farthings." 

should  have  been  an    actor.        In  -Queen  The    late  Canon    Kingsley    told    a    good 

Street  the  Countess  of  Kew  resided;   in  story  of  his  brother -novelist,  "I  like  your 

Bond  Street   "at   the  Court    end   of  the  novel   exceedingly,"   said   a  lady   to  the 

town"  lodged  Harry  Warrington;  and  in  author  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  "the  characters 

Clarges    Street     Beatrice    Bernstein,    nee  are  so  natural,    all  but    the  baronet,    Sir 

Castlewood,    "  held   her   card-parties,    her  Pitt  Crawley,  and  he  is  surely  overdrawn. 


Wednesday  and  Sunday  evenings,  save 
during  the  short  season,  when  Ranelagh 
was  open  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  desolate 
old  woman  sat  alone,  waiting  hopelessly  for 
the  scapegrace  nephew,  that  her  battered 
old  heart  had  learned  to  love."       Great 


It  is  impossible  to  find  such  coarseness  in 
his  rank  of  life  1 "  "  That  character," 
Thackeray  replied  with  a  laugh,  "  is  almost 
the  only  exact  portrait  in  the  whole  book." 
It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  the 
character    was    sketched    from   that   of 


Gaunt  Street  contained  the  abodes  of  Lady      fonner  Lord  Role,  and  the  gentleman  who 
Gaunt's  mother  and  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,     advances  this  theory  states  that  Sir  Pitt's 

1  e  1 1  e  r  s  to 


houses,  each 
with  the 
hatchment 


middle  drawing-room  window ;  as  Is 
the  custom  in  Great  Gaunt  Street,  in 
which  gloomy  locality  death  seems 
to  reign  perpetual."  And  who  does 
not  remember  Becky  enquiring  majestically 
of  the  man  who  carries  in  her  box,  where 
ii  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  ?  "  He,  he  !  /be  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley.  Reklect  you  owe  me  a  pint 
for  bringing  down  your  luggage.  He,  he  ! 
Ask  Tinker  if  I  baynt  Mrs.  Tinker,  Miss 
Sharp — Miss  Governess,  Mrs.  Charwoman. 
Ho,  hoi  ...  Where's  the  farden?  .  .  . 
I  gave  you  three -ha  If  pence.  Where's  the 
djange,  old  Tinker?"  "There!"  replied 
Mr.  Tinker,  flinging  down  the  coin,  "  it's 


badly  spelt,  that  he  could  not  decipher 


Great  Gaunt  Street  is  supposed  to  be 
Hill  Street,  which  runs  into  Berkeley 
Square,  the  Shiverly  Square  and  Gaunt 
Square  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  where  lived  the 
Most  Honourable  George  Gustavus,  Mar- 
quis of  Steyne,  Ear!  of  Gaunt  and  of 
Gaunt  Castle,  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
Viscount  Hellborough,  Baron  Pitch  ley 
and  Grillsby,  a  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
of  Spain,  of  the  Russian  Order  of  Saint 
Nicholas  of  the  First  Class,  of  the  TuiViriv 
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Order  of  the  Crescent,  First  Lord  of  the 
Powder  Closet  and  Groom  of  the    Back 
Stairs,  Colonel  of  the  Gaunt  or  Regent's 
Own  Regiment   of  Militia,  a  Trustee  of 
the  British  Museum,  an  Elder  Brother  of 
the   Trinity    House,    a   Governor   of    the 
White  Friars,  and  D.C.L.     "  All  the  world 
knows    that    I^rd    Steyne's    town    palace 
stands   in    Gaunt    Square,   out    of    which 
Great     Gaunt     Street     leads  .  .  .  Gaunt 
House    occupies    nearly    a    side    of    the 
Square.       The  remaining  three  sides  are 
composed  of  mansions   that  have    passed 
away  into  dowagerism,  tall,   dark  houses, 
with   window-frames  of  stone,    or  picked 
out  of  a  lighter  red.     Little  light  seems  to 
be  behind    those     lean,  comfortless  case- 
ments now,  and  hospitality  to  have  passed 
away  from   those  d(X)rs  as    much  as  the 
laced  lacqueys  and  link-boys  of  old  times, 
who  used  to   put  out  their  torches  in  the 
blank  iron-extinguishers  that  still  flank  the 
lamps    over    the    steps  .  .  .  The    Square 
.  .  .  has  a   dreary  look,  nor  is  my  Lord 
Steyne's  palace    less  dreary.     All    I   have 
ever  seen  of   it  is  the  vast  wall  in  front 
with  the  rustic  columns  at  the  great  gate, 
through  which  an  old  porter  peers  with  a 
fat  and  gloomy   red    face,  and    over    the 
wall  the  gairet  and  bedroom  windows,  and 
the  chimnevs,  out  of  which  there  seldom 
comes  any  smoke  now."  Gaunt  House  still 
stands    in    Berkeley     S(]uare,     occupying 
nearly    a  side   of   it,  and  the  description 
given   of  Thackeray    tallies    with    that   of 
the  actual  building.     But  the   mansion   is 
not  called    Gaunt   House.        The  curious 
may  easily   ascertain    its    name.     Mrs.    E. 
T.    Cook,    that    charming    writer    on    the 
*'  Highways     and    Byways     of     London,'' 
however,   asserts  that   Hertford   House  in 
Manchester  Square,  which  belonged  to  the 
Hertford  familv,  and  is  now  the  home  of 
the  Wallace    Collection,   is  the   prototype 
of  Gaunt  House.     Undoubtedly  it  was  a 
Lord     Hertford  who    was  caricatured    or 
portrayed  as  the  Marquis  of  Steyne.     In- 
deed, there  is  no  diflliculty  in   recognising 
Francis,    third    Marquis    of    Steyne,    the 
intimate  friend  of  George  IV.     The  same 
peer,  it  will  be  remembered,  stood  for  Lord 
Monmouth  in  Disraeli's  "  Coningsby."     It 
has  been  stated  frequently  that  the  Mar- 
quis's managing  man  in    "Vanity   Fair," 
Wenham,  as  well  as  the  Marquis's  manag- 


ing man  in  "  Coningsby,"  Rigby,  was  drawn 
from  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Wilson  Croker.  This,  on  the  face  of  it, 
is  absurd.  Rigby  is  Croker  to  the  life, 
as  seen  through  green  spectacles,  and  he 
has  little  in  common  with  Wenham.  Wen- 
ham  was  taken  from  Abraham  Hayward, 
the  well-known  contributor  to  "  The  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  who  also  figured  as  Mr. 
Flam,  in  "Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball."  Near 
Gaunt  House — if  it  be  accepted  as  the 
Berkeley  Square  mansion — is  Curzon 
Street,  where  resided,  at  No.  201,  in  a 
snug  and  comfortable  bachelor's  house,  the 
Honourable  Frederick  Deuceace.  When 
that  gentleman  went  abroad,  Mr.  Raggles, 
once  butler  to  Miss  Crawley,  purchased  the 
lease  and  the  rich  and  appropriate  furni- 
ture. This  house  he  let  to  the  most  desir- 
able tenants.  When  Colonel  Rawdon 
Crawlev  and  his  wife  returned  to  London 
after  the  Waterloo  campaign,  the  house 
was  to  let,  and  these  worthy  folk,  who 
wished  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
useful  and  interesting  art  of  living  on 
nothing  a  year,  rented  it  from  the  owner. 
Here  Lord  Steyne  came  and  paid  court  to 
Becky,  and  here  it  was  that  this  great 
nobleman  was  chastised  by  the  irate  hus- 
band. "  I  ani  innocent,"  protested  Becky, 
when  Rawdon  found  her  iX)cket-book  filled 
with  banknotes.  But  Rawdon  left  her 
without  a  word.  There  is  due  to  that 
shady  person  some  commiseration.  He 
had  worked  for  his  brilliant  wife  with  his 
billiard  rue.  and  had  spent  dull  hours  at 
the  card -table,  more  for  her  sake  than  his 
own ;  he  had  ruined  his  prospects  in  life 
by  marrying  her,  and,  because  he  loved  her, 
had  never  regretted  the  step.  He  had 
given  up  all  for  her  and  she  had  basely 
betrayed  him.  "  You  might  have  spared 
me  a  hundred,  Beckv,  out  of  all  this — I 
have  alwavs  shared  with  vou."  That  was 
his  only  reproach.  And  when  he  had  left, 
Becky  went  below  to  the  drawing-room 
and  gathered  up  the  trinkets  which  had 
been  lying  on  the  floor  since  she  had 
dropped  them  there  at  her  husband's 
orders  before  Lord  Steyne  went  away.  It 
was  of  the  scene  where  Becky  is  made  to 
admire  her  husband  when  he  gives  Lord 
Steyne  the  chastisement  which  ruins  her 
for  life,  that  Thackeray  remarked  :  "  When 
I  wrote  that   sentence,   I  slapped  my  fist 
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on  the  table  and  said,  'That  is  a  stroke 
of  genius.'" 

During  these  years,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lead  a  bachelor's  life,  he  be- 
came a  clubman.  His  favourite  club  was 
the  Garrick,  then  in  King  Street.  "  We, 
the  happy  initiated,  never  speak  of  it  as 
the  Garrick,"  he  said  at  one  of  the  club's 
Shakesperian  anniversary  dinners ;  "  to 
us  it  is  '  the  0,  the  little  G,'  "  '  the  dearest 
place  of  the  world.' "  Here  he  brought 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  as  a  boy,  to  dinner 
— the  curious  may  read  of  the  occasion  in 
"Travels  in  London."  Years  after  Mr. 
Merivale  asked  his  host  if  he  remembered 
the  occasion.  "  Why,  yes,  of  course,"  said 
the  great  man,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation; "and  what  is  more,  I  remember 
1  gave  you  beefsteak  and  apricot  omelette."' 
The  young  man  was  delighted  that  even 
the  details  of  the  entertainment  should 
have  impressed  themselves  upon  his  com- 
panion, and  he  expressed  his  pleasure. 
"  Yes,"  said  Thackerav,  with  twinkling 
eyes,  "I  always  gave  bovs  beefsteaks  and 
apricot  mneleltes."  Whereupon  the  lad's 
joy  departed  from  him.  Thackernv's  last 
visit  was  paid  only  a  few  days  before  his 
deaih.  "On  the  Tuesday  he  came  to  his 
favourite  club,  the  Garrick,  and  asked  for 
a  seat  at  the  table  of  two  friends,  who. 
of  course,  welcomed  him  as  all  welcomed 
Thackerav."  Shirley  Brooks,  his  collengut- 
on  the  staff  of  "  Punch,"  wrote  in  an  obitu- 
ary notice.  "  It  will  not  be  deemed  loo 
minute  a  record  of  any  of  the  huniirt-ils 
who  personally  loved  him,  to  note  where 
h;  sat  for  the  last  time  at  that  club.  There 
is,  in  the  dining-room  on  the  first  floor,  a 
nook  neat  the  reading-room.  The  princi- 
pal picture  hanging  in  that  nook,  and 
fronting  you  as  you  approach  it.  is  the 
celebrated  one  from  '  The  Clandestine 
Marriage.'  Opposite  to  this  Thackeray 
took  his  seat,  and  dined  with  his  friends. 
He  was  afterwards  in  the  smoke-room,  a 
place  in  which  he  delighted.  .  .  Before 
the  dawn  of  Thursday,  he  was  where  there 
was  no  night."  The  club  has  several  por- 
traits of  Thackeray  upon  its  walls,  notably 
that  by  Maclise,  depicting  him  as  a  fashion- 
ably-dressed young  man,  seated  in  a 
MtgUge  attitude,  displaying  a  massive  eye 
glua,  and  the  posthumous  portrait  by  Sir 
Jofan  Gilbert. 


l8,    ALBION    ST.,    HVDE    PAflK:     TilACKEKAV 
LIVED    HERE    IN    1834. 

Thackeray  belonged  to  m.iny  minor 
clubs.  One  of  these  was  the  Wliitiington 
Club,  in  Arundel  Street.  Strand  ;  Dickens, 
Mark  Lemon,  and  Dion  Boucicault  pert 
were  members;  and  there  was  an  amateur 
theatrical  section,  fam.ms  in  il.f  day.  The 
following  letter  was  written  to  Thomas 
Burhey  Kae,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
club,  and  father  of  Josephine,  the 
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known  actress,  and  Henrietta,  the  distin- 
guished painter.  He  who  can  may  inter- 
pret the  letter,  now  printed  for  the  first 
time.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years  its 
meaning  is  not  clear.  Was  Thackeray  the 
treasurer,  by  any  chance? 

13,  Young  Street,  Kensington, 

July  18,  1848. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Times  have  l)een  bad  with  me  and  I  have 
not  been  able  until  now  to  spare  the  sum  neces- 
sary for  the  Gas  Company  and  Major  Smyth. 
I  have  now  £30  at  your  orders,  for  which  I  send 
a  cheque. 

Will  you  kindly  acknowledge  it,  and  send  me 
the  receipt  of  the  Gas  Comimny  ? 

Very  faithfully  yours,  dear  sir, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Thomas  Burbey  Rae,  Esq. 

Thackeray  was  an  original  member  of 
the  Fielding  Club,  the  title  of  which,  in- 
deed, was  chosen  by  him.  It  succeeded, 
in  1852,  the  Cyder  Cellars  Club,  and  was 
established  owing  to  the  difhculty 
of  getting  supper  at  a  very  late  hour 
at  the  Garrick  Club.  Years  later 
Thackeray  joined  "  Our  Club,"  which  had 
been  founded  by  Douglas  Jerrold.  It  was 
social  and  literary,  and  included  among 
its  members  many  well-known  men.  The 
club  was  next  door  to  "  Evans's,"  in  Covent 
Garden.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  historian  of 
"Our  Club,"  has  presented  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  Thackeray.  "  I  cannot  conceive 
him  to  have  ever  been  seen  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  when  he  was  sitting  with  a 
party  of  congenial  comrades  at  '  Our 
Club,'  gossiping  tenderly  about  dead 
authors,  artists,  and  actors,  or  cheerily, 
and  in  the  kindliest  s[)irit,  about  living 
notabilities.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  watch 
the  white-haired  veteran,  and  also  to  hear 
him  (though  at  best  he  sang  indifferently) 
while  he  trolled  forth  his  favourite  ballad 
touching  'Little  l^illie,'  and  *  Father 
Martin  Luther.'  Better  still  it  was  to 
regard  the  radiant  gratification  of  his 
face  while  Horace  Mayhew  sang  *  The 
Mahogany  Tree,'  perhaps  the  finest  and 
most  stirring  of  Thackeray's  social  songs, 
or  was  throwing  his  soul  into  the  passion- 
ate '  Marseilleise.' " 

Of  Bohemia,  Thackeray  wrote  feelingly 
in  "The  Adventures  6f  Philip,"  thinking 
of  the  years  he  had  passed  in  the  land 
where,  so  far  as  possible,  one  leads  a  light- 


hearted,  devil  -  take  -  the  -  hindmost  life ; 
where  the  present  is  regarded  as  all-suffi- 
cient, and  the  future,  which  requires  such 
careful  nursing,  is  left  to  take  care  of 
itself;  where  cares  cease  from  troubling 
for  the  moment  and  worries  are  tem- 
porarily at  rest. 

If  in  his  later  years  Thackeray  had  lost 
his  way  to  Bohemia,  it  is  difficult  for  us 
now  to  find  the  way.  The  Bohemia  of 
to-day  is  a  land  of  clubs  and  dress-coats. 
The  Bohemia  of  Thackeray's  day  has  dis- 
appeared entirely.  The  tavern  has  gone 
out  of  fashion,  save  for  the  lower  classes. 
Ranelagh  Gardens  has  been  improved  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Gone,  too,  is  the 
historic  Vauxhall  Gardens,  classic  grounds 
lying  to  the  south  end  of  the  Bridge,  with 
"  windings  and  turnings,  little  wilder- 
nesses so  intricate  that  the  most  experi- 
enced mothers  often  lost  themselves  in 
looking  for  their  daughters";  where  Pen- 
dennis  went  with  an  order  that  admitted 
"  the  Kditorof  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette  '  and 
friend,"  rescued  Captain  Costigan  from  an 
uncomfortable  predicament,  and  was  re- 
warded by  making  the  acquaintance  of 
pretty  Fanny  Bolton,  whose  mother  kept 
the  lodge  at  Shepherd's  Inn.  Other  popu- 
lar resorts  of  the  day  frequented  by 
Thackeray,  were  "  The  Coal  Hole,"  situ- 
ated in  a  little  court  off  the  Strand ;  "The 
Cyder  Cellars,"  in  Maiden  Lane ;  "  Evans's 
(late  Joy's),"  as  the  punning  inscription  on 
the  lamp  ran,  in  Covent  Garden  Piazza. 
Each  of  these  taverns  gave  musical  enter- 
tainments in  the  evenings.  At  one  time 
ribald  songs  wore  the  mainstay  of  the 
programme,  but  these  eventually  fell  into 
disfavour,  and  they  were  succeeded  by 
choruses  sung  by  trained  choirboys,  whose 
fresh  young  voices  sang  the  old  glees  and 
n^adrigals  of  Purcell,  Niedermayer,  and 
Pearsall.  Colonel  Xewcome's  visit  to 
'*  The  Coal  Hole."  when  Captain  Costigan 
sang  a  disgraceful  song,  ^^ill  not  be  easily 
fi-r^'olten.  "  For  shaii.e,  you  old  wretch  !  " 
cried  the  indi^^nant  ofiicer,  "Go  home  to 
vour  bed,  vou  hoarv  old  siiuier  !  And,  for 
mv  part,  Fm  not  sorrv  that  mv  son  should 
see,  for  once  in  his  life,  to  what  shame  and 
degrarlation  and  dishonour,  drunkenness 
ard   whisky  may  bring  a  man." 

Tired  of  his  bachelor  life,  and   anxious 
to  have  his  girls  with  him,  Thackeray  gave 
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up  the  St.  James's  Street  chambers  he  had 
occupied  for  two  years,  and  set  up  his 
establishment  as  paterfamilias  at  13  (now 
16)  Young  Street.  He  was  delighted 
with  this  house,  and  thought  its  two  semi- 
tower-fike  bow-fronls  gave  it  the  air  of  a 
feudal  castle,  "I'll  have  a  flagstaff  put 
over  the  coping  of  the  wall,"  he  said, 
laughingly,  "and  I'll  hoist  a  standard 
when  I'm  at  home."  A  tablet  now  marks 
the  house.  It  is  placed  over  the  window 
of  the  author's  study,  and  is  composed  of 


high  opinion  of  that  little  publication  my- 
self." "  The  History  of  Pendennis,  His 
Fortunes  and  Misfortunes,  His  Friends 
and  His  Greatest  Enemy"  was  begun  at 
Spa,  where  the  author  had  repaired  inune- 
diately  after  the  last  number  of  "Vanity 
Fair"  had  appeared  in  July,  1848;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  story  was  written 
i.i  Young  Street.  Mrs.  Ritchie  well  re- 
members the  morning  Helen  Pendennis 
died.     She  entered  her  father's  study,  but 


the 


1  1  s 


he  motioned    her  r 


W.  M.  T.,  grouped 
in  a  monogram 
between  the  dales 
of  his  residence, 
1846-1853,  ivhile 
in  the  border  are 
inscribed  the  names 
of  three  great  books 
vv  r  i  1 1  e  n  t  h  e  r  .-, 
"Vaniiy  Fair.' 
"  Pendennis,"  and 
"  Esmond.' 

"  I  am  beginning 
to  a'unt    the   days 
now  till  you  come. 
he    wrote     to     his 
daughters    in     Au- 
gust, while  he  was 
preparing  the  house 
for  their  reception. 
He   told    them    he 
was       very       busy, 
working  hard  every 
day,   and   how, 
though    e\ery    one 
gave  him  credit  for 
making  a    fortune, 
he  was  really  very 
poor.     In  the    late 
autumn     his    child: 
bim     from     Paris 
Smyth,     who,     howi 
to    her    husband,     when    her    pi; 
taken  by  her  mother,  who  died  there  in 
1848.     Thackeray  never  parted    from  his 
"little  girls"  again,  except  when  he  went 
to  America.     It  was  when  passing  by  this 
residence  in   after  years  with    Mr.    J.  T. 
Fields    that    Thackeray    exclaimed    with 
mock  gravity  :  "  Down  on  your  knees,  you 
rogue,  for  here  '  Vanity  Fair  '  was  penned  ; 
and  I  will  go  down  with  you,  for  I  have  a 


16.  VOUNG  ST. :  THACKERAY 
DENCE  FROM  I  846  — 1853.  ANI 
HE  WROTE  "  VANITY  FAIR,'' 
DENNIS,"  AND  "ESMOND." 


:ESI  ■ 


An  hour  after- 
wards he  went  to 
the  schoolroom, 
and,  half  laughing, 
half  ashamed, 
said :  "I  do  not 
know  what  James 
can  have  thought 
of  me  when  he 
came  in  with  the 
tax  .  gatherer  just 
after  you  left,  and 
found  me  blub- 
bering over  Helen 
I'endenr.is's  death." 
The  book  that 
many  regard  as  the 
aulhor's  master- 
piece  and  th-: 
giente.st  historical 
novel  in  the  lan- 
guage, "  The  His- 
tory of  Colonel 
Esmond,  a  Colonel 
in  the  Service  of 
Her     Majesty 


en    were     brought     to 
by     Mrs.     Carmichael 


also  written   here; 

and,  while  still  at 
"""■  Young     Street. 

Thackeray  c  o  m- 
ed  those  discourses  which  probably 
se  out  of  the  reading  necessitated 
ensure    the    accuracy    of    the   "atmos- 


was     phere "    of    "  Esmond,"    the    lectures 

"The  English  Humourists  of  Ihe 
Eighteenth  Century."  The  period,  how- 
ever, was  a  favourite  one  with  Thackeray, 
long  before  "  Esmond "  was  thought 
of,  and  the  writers  of  ihe  reigns  of 
Anne  and  the  early  Georges  were  those 
whom  he  had  always  delighted  to  study. 
"  My  English  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter if  I  bad  read  Fielding  before  I  wa;^ 
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ten,"  he  remarked.  Great  tribute,  indeed, 
coming  from  the  master -sty  list  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Charlolte  Bronte  visited  Thackeray  at 
Young  Street.  She  had  dedicated  the 
second  edition  of  "Jane  Eyre"  to  the 
author  of  "Vanity  Fair"  before  she  met 
him,  "  Why  have  I  alluded  to  this  man? 
1  have  alluded  lo  him,  reader,  because  I 
think  I  see  in  him  an  intellect  profounder 
and  more  unique  than  his  contemporaries 
have  yet  recognised;  because  I  regard  him 
as  the  first  social  regenerator  of  the  day — 
as  the  very  master  of  that  working  corps 


electric  death-spark  hid  in  its  womb."  So 
wrote  the  gifted  little  lady  in  Yorkshire. 
She  altered  her  opinion  somewhat  when 
she  knew  him,  yet  she  never  moved  frtMn 
her  statement :  "  All  is  true  in  Thackeray. 
If  Truth  were  again  a  goddess,  Thackeray 
would  be  her  liigh  priest."  Most  interesting 
was  the  intercourse  between  the  two,  and 
most  amusing  the  dinner-party  given  at 
Young  Street  in  her  honour.  "  It  was  a 
gloomy  and  a  silent  evening,"  Mrs. 
"Ritchie  has  recorded  in  the  delight- 
ful "  Chapters  from  Some  Unwritten 
Memoirs."       "  Every  one   waited  for  the 
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who  would  restore  to  rectituilu  the  viarpcd 
system  of  things;  because  I  think  no  com- 
mentator on  his  writings  has  yet  fuiind  the 
comparison  that  suits  him.  the  tvrms  which 
rightly  characterise  his  talent.  Thfv  sai 
he  is  like  Fielding  ;  they  talk  of  his  «ii, 
humour,  and  comic  powers.  He  resembles 
Fielding  as  an  eagle  does  a  vulture ; 
Fielding  could  stoop  on  carrion,  hut 
Thackeray  never  does.  His  wit  is  bright, 
his  humour  attractive,  but  both  bear  the 
same  relation  lo  his  serious  genius  that 
lambent  steel  lightning  playing  under  the 
edge   of  the  summer  cloud    does  to  the 


brilliant  cniivers:iliMn  ih.it  never  began  at 
all.  Miss  Bronti;  returned  to  the  sofa  in 
the  siudy.  and  murmured  a  low  word  now 
and  then  lo  our  kind  govL-rness,  Miss  True- 
I.iik,     The    rwm    looked    very   dark,    the 

sation  grew  dimmer— more  dim,  the  ladies 
sat  round  expectant,  my  father  was  too 
much  perturlied  by  the  gloom  and  the 
silence  to  be  able  to  cope  with  it  at  all. 
Mrs.  Brookfielil,  who  was  in  the  corner  in 
which  Miss  Bronte  was  .silting,  leant  for- 
ward with  a  little  common  pi  .ice.  since  bril- 
liance was  not  to  be  the  order  of  the  even- 
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ing.  '  Do  you  like  London,  Miss  Bronte? ' 
she  said ;  another  silence,  a  pause,  then 
Miss  Bronte  answered,  '  Yes — No,'  very 
gravely.  .  ,  .  After  Miss  Bronte  had 
left,  I  was  surprised  to  see  my  father 
opening  the  front  door  with  his  hat  on. 
He  put  his  fingers  to  his  hps,  walked  out 
into  the  darkness,  and  shut  the  dooi  quietly 
behind  him.  When  I  went  back  to  the 
drawing-room  again,  the  ladies  asked  me 
where  he  was.  I  vaguely  answered  that 
I  thought  he  was  coming  back."     But  the 


Knightsbridge,  and  is  reached  through 
the  Brompton  Road  and  Thurlow  Place, 
and  either  Sydney  Place  or  Sumner  Place. 
It  is  near  South  Kensington  station.  The 
"  Brompton  Boilers,"  the  joke  of  a  genera- 
tion, was  close  by ;  and  soon  gave  place 
tu  a  more  stalely  erection,  duly  chronicled 
by  Thackeray  in  "  Punch  " : 

"  Built  my  Cole  n  lordly  treaatirc  house." 

"  The  result  of  my  father's  furnishing," 

Mrs.  Ritchie  has  (old  us,  "  was  a  pleasant 


^  #:«%■«»■■ 
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awful  monotony  of  tlie  evening  had  su 
depressed  him  that,  as  soon  as  the 
honoured  guest  had  departed,  he  had  gone 
to  his  club.  As  time  pa.ssed  the  situation 
dawned  on  the  other  guests,  and  laughing 
they  went  away,  in  spite  of  the  children's 
expressed  belief  that  their  father  would 
soon  return. 

After  Thackeray's  return  from  his  first 
American  Itcture  tour,  he  transferred  his 
household  gods  from  Young  Street  to 
Onslow  Gardens,  Brompton,  next  door  to 
his  friend.  Baron  Marochetti.  the  sculptor. 
Onstow  Square  is  within  easy  distance  of 


boHcry  sort  of  home,  with  green  carpets 
and  curiains.  looking  out  upon  the  elm 
trees  of  Onslow  Square.  We  lived  for 
seven  yt-ars  at  No  36.  and  it  was  there  he 
wrote  the  lectures  on  the  Georges,  and 
the  end  of  'The  Newcomes'  and  '  Tht 
Virginians,'  part  of  '  Philip,'  and  many 
of  'The  Roundabout  Papers,'  His  study 
was  over  the  drawing-room,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  elm  trees."  It  was  while  re- 
siding in  Brompton  that  Thackeray  made 
his  first  and  la.st  altem^il  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment. For  some  time  pa.st  he  hail  been 
eager  to  stand  for  a  constituency,  and  w 
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Professor  Neate,  member  for  the  City  of 
Oxford,  was  unseated  for  what  Thackeray 
called  "  a  twopenny  worth  of  bribery  which 
he  never  committed,"  he  stood  in  the  Liberal 
interest.  He  canvassed  vigorously.  He 
even  sent  a  droll  note  to  Dickens,  urging 
him  to  "  come  down  and  make  a  speech, 
and  tell  them  who  I  am,  for  I  doubt 
whether  more  than  two  of  the  electors 
have  ever  heard  of  me,  and  I  think  there 
may  be  as  many  as  six  or  eight  who  have 
heard  of  you."  Thackeray  was  defeated 
by  Edward,  afterwards  Lord,  Cardwell, 
by  1,085  to  i,ai8  votes.  He  took  his 
disappointment  easily,  and  returned  to  his 
desk.  Shortly  after  "  The  Comhill  Maga- 
zine "  was  issued,  with  Thackeray  in  the 
editorial  chair. 

Thackeray  took  in  1859  a  long  lease  of 
a  rather  dilapidated  house  on  the  west  side 
of  Kensington  Gardens.  It  was  his  in- 
tention only  to  repair  and  improve  it,  hut, 
eventually,  he  pulled  it  down,  and  from 
his  own  designs  erected  on  its  site  a  hand- 
some mansion  of  red  brick  with  stone 
facings  in  the  style  of  Queen  Anne.  "  Are 
you  waiting  [to  come  to  London]  till  next 
year  when  my  fine  new  house  will  he  built 
at  Palace  Green,  Kensington,  opposite  the 
old  palace  ? "  he  asked  some  American 
friends  in  December,  i860.  "  My  dear 
relations  are  furious  at  my  arrogance,  ex- 
travagance, and  presumption  in  l)uiiding  a 
handsome  new  house,  and  one  of  them,  who 
never  made  a  joke  in  his  life  said  yester- 
iJay  to  me,  *  You  ought  to  call  it  "  Vanity 
Fair."'"  Eighteen  months  later  lie  wrote 
to  them:  "This  is  what  vou  will  see — the 
reddest  house  in  all  the  town.  I  have 
already  had  ;^i,ooo  olTered  me  for  my 
bargain.  .  .  .  But  the  house  is  very 
dear.  It  costs  ;£6,ooo  and  jQioo  a  year 
ground  rent.  Where  we  are  now  only  costs 
;^3,ooo.  But  it  is  a  famous  situation,  and 
will  be  a  little  competency  to  the  girl  who 
inherits  it."  Indeed,  he  always  believed 
the  house  represented  a  judicious  invest- 
ment, and  when  a  friend  playfully  re- 
minded him  of  what  Horace  said  of  those 


who,  forgetful  of  death,  built  houses,  he 
replied  cheerfully  enough :  "  No,  I  am 
mentor  sefulchri,  for  this  house  will  always 
let  for  so  many  hundreds  a  year."  He 
was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  **"  lordly 
dwelling  house."  "  Well,  upon  my  word, 
it  is  one  of  the  nicest  houses  I  have  ever 
seen,"  he  declared ;  and  waxed  enthusiastic 
about  the  old  green  and  the  old  palace 
and  the  magnificent  trees  before  the 
window  at  which  he  wrote.  It  was  his 
intention  here  to  continue  Macaulay's  his- 
tory. "  Here  I  am  going  to  write  my 
greatest  work — a  History  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,"  he  said  to  Bayard  Taylor. 

Thackeray  moved  to  his  new  house 
in  February,  1862.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
gave  a  housewarming.  The  cards  of  in- 
vitation were  for  "  W.  Empty  House  " 
(denoting  at  once  its  unfurnished  condition 
and  the  initials  of  its  owner) ;  and  the  en- 
tertainment consisted  of  a  performance  by 
amateurs  of  Thackeray's  play  "  The 
Wolves  and  the  Lamb."  Thackeray 
figured  in  the  play-bill  as  Mr.  Bonnington, 
but  he  only  appeared  upon  the  stage  just 
before  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  to  say 
"Bless  vou,  mv  children." 

Thackeray  died  in  his  bed  on  Christ- 
mas Kve,  1863.  The  Middle  Temple,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  bury  him  in  the  Temple,  where 
Goldsmith  lies,  but  the  offer  was  deolined. 
^Lany  thought  the  authorities  should  have 
applied  for  permission  to  bury  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  As  the  friend, 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  wrote : 

*  But,  maybe,  ho  —who  so  coukl  draw 
The  hidden  great— the  humble  wise, 
Yielding  with  them  to  God*s  good  law, 
Makes  the  Pantheon  where  he  lies." 

His  mortal  remains  were  laid  at  rest  in 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  under  a  plain 
stone,  bearing  the  simple  but  sufficient 
record : 

WILLIAM   MAKEPEACE   THACKERAY, 

Born  July  18,  1811, 

Died   Decembkr  24,  18G3. 
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Or 
A     NEW     TALE     OF    EVE     AND     THE     APPLE, 

By  A,  RICHARDSON 


I. 

NOTHING  but  a  minorily  of  many 
years  had  preserved  his  lands  to 
Adam  Blackwater,  Earl  Glenforest  and 
Baron  Strathardle,  even  to  so  late  a  period 
in  life  as  his  twentieth  year.  This  news, 
with  much  else  of  like  character,  was  a 
birthday  present  from  his  two  dour  but 
kindly  Scots  guardians,  in  the  hours 
between  breakfast  and  lunch  on  the 
4th  of  October  in  a  certain  year, 
and  the  morning's  conversation  was,  in 
tenour  at  least,  repeated  daily  until  the 
last  fortnight  of  the  Long  Vacation  ended, 
and  the  lad  went  back  to  Oxford  with  its 
changes  ringing  in  his  ears.  For  it  meant 
much  to  him,  more  than  he  cared  to  think. 
Either  he  might  retain  his  lancis  in  name 
for  life,  living  humbly  on  tlie  odd  thou- 
sand their  sporting  rents  would  bring  in 
when  all  outgoings  had  been  met,  sure 
that  they  must  then  be  sold  to  pay  succes- 
sion duties;  or  else  he  must  sell  the  greater 
part,  all  indeed  from  which  his  title  came ; 
or,  finally,  must  marry  money.  This  last, 
with  his  historic,  if  minor,  title  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  find  hard,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  idea  brought  to  mind  words 
heard  by  his  father's  deathbed,  and  until 
now  forgotten  as  almost  meaningless.  For 
having,  as  the  lad  now  understood,  fore- 
seen the  inevitable  problem  which  his 
son  must  one  day  face,  the  old  Earl  had 
spoken  grimly  after  his  wont.  "  Women 
sell  themselves  for  a  fat  purse,  and  the 
man  who  buys  is  a  damned  fool,  and  de- 
sen'es  what  he  gets.  But  the  man  who 
sells  his  body  for  money  is  many  things 
and  cannot  get  his  deserts,  for  Haman'? 
hell-halter  isn't  the  beginning  of  what  that 
blackguard  deserves,  and  Til  haunt  ye 
bed  and  board  if  ye  ever  blacken  the  name 


that  way.  Better  sell  Castle  Forest  and 
fue  yourself  to  the  fat  soapboiler  at 
Strathtarf  for  keeper's  gillie  than  sell  our 
name."  After  that  the  dying  man  had 
spoken  other  words,  tender  with  the  ten- 
derness that  so  often  hides  itself  under  an 
assumption  of  the  grim  and  hard.  And, 
for  the  boy  was  but  a  boy,  the  later  word? 
with  their  associations  with  the  great  part- 
ing had  overlaid  the  former  so  as  to  hardly 
leave  a  memory  of  them,  until  circumstances 
set  in  motion  the  train  of  thought  that 
brought  them  back  and  in  vivid  relief. 

But  if  a  boy  had  heard  them  then,  a 
lad  remembered  them  now,  and  the  healthy 
mind  of  either  is  little  inclined  to  brood. 
Mere  return  to  college  dimmed  them  anew, 
and  the  lung  struggle  which  won  Glen- 
forest his  seat  in  the  boat  at  Easter,  and  a 
not  discreditable  second  in  the  Schools  in 
June,  once  more  relegated  them  to  the 
past. 

He  had  thought  of  them  as  of  much 
else  since  his  final  coming  down  from 
Oxford,  but  not  as  anything  very  actual, 
until  his  guardians  and  he  sat  once  more 
alone  after  dinner-  in  the  bare  sitting  room 
of  the  little  lodge  at  the  head  of  the  glen, 
which,  with  its  some  8,000  acres  of  shoot- 
ing and  the  three  famous  miles  of  river,  he 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  for  himself 
this  season,  because  of  that  coming  of 
age  which  had  been  celebrated  yesterday, 
chiefly  b\-  omission  of  all  those  points  of 
honour  which  necessity  finds  to  be  so 
easily  foregone.  Still,  if  surrounded  by 
little  of  the  traditional  glamour,  his  old 
uncle  and  the  family  factor,  sitting  with 
him  this  5th  of  October  as  guests,  bore 
witness  to  the  fact.  Wise  admonishers 
they  still  might  be,  yet  no  longer  the  law- 
ful tyrants  of  yesterday  and  all  the  years 
before. 
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And  his  uncle  did  admonish.  There 
was  a  saying  in  Glen  Glen,  "  The  hand  as 
the  tongue  o'  a  Stewart  o'  Glen,  an'  Glen- 
castle  stanes  the  safter."  Tonight  the 
Stewart's  tongue  justified  the  proverb,  and 
Glenforest  blood  having  its  share  of  fire, 
the  two  joined  heated  issue  more  than  once 
until  the  old  man  withdrew,  leaving  some 
remark,  anent  the  pigheadedness  of  all 
Glenforests  and  Adam  in  particular,  only 
half  heard  above  the  slamming  of  the  door 
which  closed  a  noisy  exit  with  due  em- 
phasis. 

Young  Adam  rose  and  stirred  the  glow- 
ing peats  with  his  toe  before  he  stretched 
his  body  luxuriously.  He  smiled,  too, 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm.  The  factor, 
Keith  Ramsay,  dour  faced,  but  owning  a 
shrewd  Scots  humour,  spoke  at  that  "  Yet 
he  has  the  reason  on't,  Glenforest." 

"  He  has  and  he  has  not,"  said  the  lad, 
returning  to  the  chair  that  he  had  just 
quitted.  "  It's  a  poor  man  and  a  ixx)rer 
noble  that  sells  his  name  for  a  girl's 
silver." 

"  But  it's  none  so  impossible  now  fcr  a 
fine  youngster  to  get  a  heart  wi'  a  golden 
dress." 

"  But  if  he  courts  the  golden  dress  f roui 
the  first." 

"He'll  no  be  so  chancy  unlucky  if  he 
finds  he  courted  the  heart  too." 

So  they  argued  awhile  with  suflficient 
good  nature,  till  the  factor  saw  that  the 
young  man's  present  mood  made  the  time 
unripe  for  further  pursuit  of  the  subject, 
and  withdrew  discreetly.  Glenforest, 
oversleeping,  came  down  at  9.0  to  find  his 
uncle  gone,  and  the  other  preparing  to 
follow  suit.  As  thev  stmKl  on  the  door- 
step  watching  the  Kncxrhdlui  iK)st,  which 
Ramsay  was  to  take,  rounding  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill  on  to  the  level  spur  which 
carries  the  lodge,  he  made  his  parting  sug- 
gestion : 

"  It's  a  fine  thing  for  a  young  man, 
Maister  Adam,  and  pardon  the  old  name, 
to  start  life  meaning  not  to  marry  wi'out 
love,  an'  God  forbye  I  sh'u'd  e'er  say  word 
against  love  after  Janet  an'  I  livin'  this 
thirty  year  on't  as  might  be.  But  its 
sense,  an'  no  harm  in't  neither,  to  remem- 
ber that  men's  had  maids,  an'  manv  on 
'em,  wi*  the  gude  gold  tacked  to  her  sark. 
Sae  here's  my  hand  an'  all  my  wishes  for 


ye,  Glenforest,  whatever  ye  may  do,  but 
it's  a  good  woman  wi'  a  good  purse  that 
I  wish  ye,  if  it's  only  that  the  Castle  an' 
Strathardle  may  see  a  Black  water  where 
Blackwaters  ha'  followed  Blackwaters  syne 
Red  Angus  built  it  first" 

By  then  his  modest  baggage  was 
loaded  and,  giving  his  hand  for  the  last 
time,  Ramsay  mounted  with  an  agility 
creditable  to  his  years,  and  Glenforest 
stood  alone,  legs  apart  and  hands  deep 
in  the  pockets  of  his  well -worn  shooting 
knickers. 


II. 


Two  years  later  Glenforest  stood  on 
the  same  step,  and  in  pretty  well  the  same 
attitude.  Yesterday — the  fourteenth — the 
shooting  tenant  had  gone  finally  south,  and 
he  had  hastened  up  by  the  night  mail  in- 
tent on  a  stalk  for  the  couple  of  October 
stags  by  which  the  Saxon  had  missed  the 
full  complement  of  his  allowance.  But 
although  it  was  now  little  more  than  nine 
in  the  morning,  a  driving  Scotch  mist 
blotted  the  landscape,  and  his  heart  sank, 
since  a  lifelong  knowledge  of  the  hill 
taught  him  the  certainty  that  only  a  most 
improbable  change  in  the  wind  would  ren- 
der stalking  possible  within  several  days 
to  come. 

By  four  of  the  afternoon  his  temper  was 
execrable — it  could  scarcelv  have  been 
called  good  at  any  time  within  the  past 
year.  Just  a  twelvemonth  last  August, 
foolish  youth  had  sent  his  heart  wavering 
after  a  pretty  face  and  a  light  brain  that 
had  indeed  spared  few  pains  toward 
the  capture  of  this  fine  figure  of  an  earling, 
with  the  matter  of  150.000  acres  and  a 
notoriously  "  grand  "  castle.  They  had 
been  shooting  in  Skye  then,  and,  as 
human  nature  is,  the  lady  played  and 
Glenforest  danced.  Presentlv  a  kind 
friend  enlightened  her.  Of  a  nominal  in- 
come running  somewhere  between  ^£40,000 
and  ^'50.000,  not  only  was  the  whole 
absorbed  by  interest  on  mortgages  and  the 
claims  of  a  certain  sinking-fund  and  set- 
tlements, but  even  a  trifle  of  ^^4,000  per 
annum  had  to  l>e  dedurtecl  from  his  sport- 
ing rents  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  same 
fund.  Hence,  he  might,  in  g(K)d  years, 
have  the  actual  fingering  of  about  ;£2,5oo^ 
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bad  years  gave  him  so  much  less  as  his 
"let"  sank  below  ;£7,ooo.  Beauty, 
thereat,  not  only  forsook  her  prey,  but 
spumed  it  with  a  vulgar  insolence  which 
went  deep.  Already  he  had  promised 
himself  to  fall  into  no  love  affair  under 
circumstances  involving  any  misconcep- 
tion as  to  his  affairs.  The  bitterness  of 
this  reminder  fixed  the  resolve,  and  a 
character  of  the  strength  which  he  really 
possessed  was  not  likely  to  be  found  trip- 
ping again. 

Nevertheless  forty -eight  hours  of  soli- 
tude in  the  mist,  a  mist  so  dense  that  even 
his  old  stalker,  who  knew  the  hill  blind- 
fold, refused  to  venture  out  of  touch  with 
the  house-place  or  the  solitary  road,  sent 
his  thoughts  wandering  back  to  the  natural 
ways  of  a  young  man  of  his  pursuits  and 
station.  The  "  lets  "  of  this  year  had  been 
bad,  and  he  had  a  bare  ^^400  in  pocket 
to  carry  him  through  till  January. 

Glenforest  was  no  waster,  but  he  had 
never  dreamed  that  things  could  be  as  bad 
ab  they  were  to  turn  out,  nor,  even  if  he 
had  been  forewarned,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
very  probable  that  he  would  have  set  10 
work,  while  there  was  yet  time,  to  qualify 
himself  for  a  career.  It  was  a  thing  so 
outside  the  purview  of  a  Blackwater,  that 
not  even  shrewd  Stewart  of  Glen  ever  had 
a  thought  that  his  duties  as  guardian  in- 
culcated the  preparation  for  such  a  con- 
tingency. To  the  factor  the  suggestion 
would  have  been  plain  sacrilege. 

By  the  third  day  he  could  suffer  inaction 
no  longer  and  started  out,  directly  break- 
fast was  over,  on  the  eighteen  miles  of 
hill-road  which  led  to  the  local  post  office 
at  Enochdhu.  Possibly  some  occult  pre- 
monition led  to  the  unexampled  tramp,  for, 
arriving  shortly  after  the  mailcart,  he  re- 
ceived no  less  than  three  letters,  over  and 
above  the  glance  at  a  day -old  Perth  news 
.sheet,  which  had  furnished  the  con- 
fessed motive  of  the  foray.  Moreover,  on 
the  return  he  fell  in  with  Keith  Ramsay, 
who,  hearing  the  laird  was  up  at  the 
lodge,  was  wending  thither  as  in  respectful 
duty  bound,  though  it  is  probable  that 
worthier  promptings  had  a  place  in  leading 
the  old  agent  so  far  in  so  vile  a  sample  of 
Scotch  autumn  weather. 

It  was  after  a  frugal  dinner,  protracted 
by  copious  talk,  that  Glenforest  drew  out 


one  of  the  three  letters  and  handed  it  to 
the  old  man.  Two  hours  later  Ramsay 
rose  to  retire  for  the  night,  handing  back 
the  letter,  which  had  all  the  while  lain 
open  by  his  side. 

"An'  I'm  thinkin',  Glenforest,  it  may 
be  jest  the  good-hand's  leadin'  to  ye  in 
yon.  New  York's  a  gran'  place  by  all 
count,  and  Fitzalan's  a  shrewd  body.  Ye 
might  go  far  and  fare  faur  worse  nor  wi' 
him  to  lead.  And  as  for  the  money,  I'll 
advance  ye  the  thousan'  gladly,  though  it's 
a  bad  turn  to  do  any  young  mon  to  help 
him  anteecipate  his  poverty.  But  it's  a 
gran'  place  is  'Mericky,  laird,  an'  if  ye 
mauna  win  a  maid  wi'  dollars  till  her  sark, 
Fitzalan  may  help  ye  to  some  honest  work 
that  ye  can  do  dacently  there,  syn  none 
knows  Adam  Blackwater  '11  be  the  Glen- 
forest and  Strathardle  he  is.  Good-night 
to  ye,  lad,  an'  be  wise  an'  ye'll  come  out 
well  yet.  Nay  !  Is  it  I  that's  not  to  find 
my  ain  way  in  the  lodge,  and  me  knowin' 
it  these  thirtv-nine  year  !  " 


III. 

Fitzalan  was  a  distant  cousin  of  the  old 
Earl,  standing  in  point  of  age  midway 
between  the  son  and  his  father.  Like  many 
another  cadet  of  good  family,  the  lack  o't 
pounds  had  sent  him  adventuring,  and, 
since  Canada  was  not  then  in  the  fashion, 
he  had  prospected  in  the  States.  There  he 
tried  his  hand  at  various  ventures,  real 
property  in  the  middle  West  being  the  first 
speculation  to  realise  any  substantial 
profits.  About  ten  years  before  the  pre- 
sent date  a  friend  and  fellow  countryman 
had  given  him  the  office  which  enabled 
him  to  "  stand  in  "  over  a  big  railway  deal 
from  which  he  emerged  a  good  deal  richer 
than  even  his  best  dreams  had  contem- 
plated. Half  the  fortune  that  he  pos- 
sessed at  this  moment  would,  in  earlier 
years,  have  determined  immediate  return 
to  the  old  country  and  the  life  from  which 
he  had  so  unwillingly  parted.  Now  New 
York  and  speculation  had  him  in  their  mills, 
and  the  only  result  of  being  rich  was  that  he 
desired  money  for  money's  sake.  His  lust 
of  gold  was,  at  bottom,  the  spirit  of  rapine 
pure  and  unadulterate.  His  earliest  b' 
venture  had  been  foiled  by  a  Hebrew, 
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more  than  one  specially  brilliant  raid  on 
stocks  made  in  his  later  years  could,  had  it 
been  possible  to  dissect  the  motives  of  so 
self-contained  and  sober  a  financier,  have 
been  traced  to  a  savage  anti-Semitism.  He 
and  young  Adam  had  met  at  the  same  shoot- 
ing in  Skye  already  mentioned,  and  he  had 
now  suggested  his  kinsman's  returning  10 
New  York  with  him  for  a  winter  in  the 
States. 

They  met  ten  days*  later  on  the  deck 
of  the  liner,  .Fitzalan  pointing  out  one 
and  another  of  the  multitude  surging  over 
the  wharves,  as  the  "  special "  from 
London  vomited  its  contents  through  the 
gangways  of  the  dockside  station  of  the 
L.N.W.  Railway  at  Liverpool.  The  scene 
was  novel  to  Glenforest,  whose  means,  '10 
less  than  his  tastes,  had  not  accustomed  him 
to  such  scenes,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
content  to  gaze  on  the  strange  assortment 
of  types  thronging  below  without  taking 
note  of  any  person  in  particular.  From 
this  state  of  quiescence  he  was  roused  by 
a  light  laugh  at  his  elbow  to  see  Fitzalan 
gravely  greeting  a  young  woman,  the 
brilliant  animation  of  whose  face  could 
not  be  hidden  even  by  the  characteristic 
blue  veil.  This  she  was  lifting  as  he 
looked  up,  and  now  Fitzalan  presented 
him  in  due  form,  "  Mr.  Black  water.  Miss 
Goreing." 

Miss  Goreing  extended  her  hand  with 
the  immediate  frankness  of  her  race,  being 
inevitably,  "Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Black- 
water,  and  I  hope  you  will  talk  to  me 
on  the  way." 

He  was  stumbling  over  the  due  reply 
which  Englishmen  find  so  hard,  when  her 
quick  intelligence  discovered  a  belated 
friend  driving  two  burdened  porters  over 
the  gangway,  and  she  plunged  below  as 
suddenly  as  she  had  appeared. 

Fitzalan  looked  the  young  man  over, 
smiling.  "  There's  one  type  of  girl 
for  you,  Adam,  no  malice  and  no  airs,  but 
no  false  ignorance  of  her  claims  on  a 
man.  And,  by  the  way — though  Fm 
no  snob,  and  the  thing  matters  neither 
way  with  this  particular  girl — you  may 
find  it  easier  to  be  plain  Mr.  Blackwater 
over  there.  I  booked  your  passage  in  the 
name,  so  I  just  Introduced  you  by  it.  You 
can  think  it  over  and  drop  it  if  you  dislike 
the  deception." 


IV. 

Eva  Goreing  and  Adam  Blackwater  saw 
something  of  each  other  on  the  passage, 
although  bad  weather  routed  even  the 
sturdiest  sailors  for  at  least  the  first  three 
days.  On  the  sixth  he  emerged  from  the 
companion  after  a  late  and — to  be  truthful 
— limited  breakfast  to  find  her  standing 
alone  by  the  rail  of  the  promenade  deck. 
The  seas  were  running  in  "cross"  con- 
fusion after  forty-eight  hours  of  a 
"  heavy  nead  gale " ;  and  the  huge  liner 
ploughed  her  fourteen  knots  with  many 
protesting  plunges  and  occasional  vicious 
rolls.  They  stood  awhile  side  by  side, 
gazing  on  the  miracle  of  white  lace  which 
the  spume  of  a  shattered  roller  leaves  in  its 
wake  after  every  buffet  from  the  steel  walls 
of  the  ship.  Four  petrels,  hanging  by  the 
stern,  darted  forward  every  now  and 
again  as  the  cookhouse  port  vomited  some 
choice  fragment  of  refuse,  and  the  man's 
trained  eve  soon  led  him  to  comment  on 
the  beauty  of  both  sights.  To  her,  New 
Yorker  to  the  finger  tips,  his  enthusiasm 
made  little  appeal  otherwise  than  to  draw 
her  eyes  curiously  to  the  keen  face  beifding 
over  the  side,  and  she  soon  proposed  a 
'long-decks  walk.  Here,  too,  the  difference 
of  their  kinds  was  shortly  apparent — she, 
at  the  second  bad  roll,  naturally  slipping  a 
hand  into  his  arm,  and  his  natural 
courtesy  offering  no  protest,  but  just  as 
surely  by  no  sign  or  act  encouraging  the 
— to  him — intimacy. 

This  she  was  not  slow  to  note.  A  little 
flutter  of  amusement  woke  about  her  eyes. 
He,  honest  gentleman,  looked  steadfastly 
seaward  to  the  one  thing  near  that  really 
interested  him — a  petrel,  apparently  hung 
motionless  in  the  air,  yet  never  falling 
back  a  foot  from  her  place  above  the 
liner's  wake.  By  now  they  had  reached 
the  stern  barrier  of  their  deck.  He  grasped 
it,  and  let  her  hand  fall  from  his  arm. 

"  You,"  said  she,  touching  the  rail  like- 
wise with  a  hand,  "  do  not  approve,  Mr. 
Blackwater?" 

"Of  what?"  Then  his  eyes  met  her 
own,  and  their  mockerv  instructed  him. 
"  You  are  quick  with  your  wits  and  can 
skip  words  or  half  your  thought.  Have  I 
been  rude?" 

She  contemplated  his  face  yet  again,  but 


"  /  hope  yeu'U  talk  tath  me  en  the  voyage." 
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his  features  refused  all  reply  to  the  arts 
of  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  tell  if  he 
parried  her  attack  or  was  simply  literal. 
"  Confess  !  You  do  not  approve,  Mr. 
Blackwater,"  she  repeated. 

"  You  wish  me  to  say  that  I  find  your 
manner  to  so  new  an  acquaintance  as 
myself  not  quite  the  thing?  " 

"  Certainly  you  disapprove,  Mr.  Black- 
water,"  she  triumphed  with  a  little  gleam 
ol  heat  that  led  him  to  approve  her  face 
whether  he  would  or  no. 

He  averted  his  eyes  and  answered  drily 
with  a. wilful  triteness  "You  think  I  am 
foolishly  old-fashioned,  and  I  find  you  less 
reserved  than  my  countrywomen.  But  that 
need  not  mean  that  either  of  us  disap- 
proves the  other,  need  it  ?  " 

He  had  returned  her  gaze  on  the  last 
word,  when  a  sudden  and  furious  roll — she 
had  released  her  hold  on  the  rail  to  adjust 
rebellious  hairs — flung  her  bodily  into  the 
arm  which  automatically  reached  to  sup- 
port her.  She  recovered  herself  with  a 
pietty  flush  of  vexation. 

"  You  are,  at  all  events,  honest." 

V. 

Within  but  a  bare  fortnight  of  landing 
Adam  found  himself  involved  in  the  net 
ol  that — to  an  Englishman — almost  in- 
sufferably warm  hospitality  which  social 
New  York  lavishes  on  the  stranger  who 
presents  any  passpt^rt  at  her  gates.  1*1  va 
Goreing  had  her  part  in  his  intnxluction, 
as  was  but  her  right  as  his  "  playmate  '  on 
board,  and  as  the  first  of  those  two  or  three 
young  women  in  whose  affectionate  l)anter 
Fitzalan  was  called'  "  uncle  "  and  them- 
selves "  neices."  Truth  to  tell.  Adam's  chill 
courtesy  would  have  discouraged  her 
shortly,  for  she  was  no  daughter  of  her 
country  to  be  contented  with  what  was 
little  less  than  a  flouting  of  her  very  evi- 
dent claims  upon  the  other  sex.  But 
Fitzalan,  guilefully  giving  her  to  know 
that  Adam  was  a  man  with  a  historv,  and 
hinting  to  Adam  that  the  lady  would 
repay  a  study  which  should  discover  a 
mind  and  character  to  match  her  face,  led 
them  insensibly  on  until  the  pair  confessed 
to  themselves,  in  secret  moments,  that  the 
social  stir  lacked  something  when  each  did 
not  know  the  other  within  call.     Thus  their 


relation  came  to  be  a  matter  of  many  com- 
plexities and  a  high  mutual  consideration. 
His  reserve  vexed  her  as  her  frankness 
savoured  to  him  of  the  forward ;  her  un- 
willing confessions,  by  look  or  sudden  re- 
straint, that  she  understood  his  feeling 
on  the  point  touched  him;  while  she,  in 
turn,  never  underestimated  the  value  of 
the  invisible  yet  easily  guessed  effort  with 
which  her  sallies  were  received  as  matters 
of  the  most  every  day  occurrence. 

Weeks  passed  and  on  ground,  thus  pre- 
pared to  take  whatever  seed  might  fall 
and  bring  it  to  quick  fruition,  fell  the 
chance  of  what  might  have  been  an  ugly 
accident.  Fitzalan  and  his  young  man 
were  bidden  to  the  Goreings'  cottage  at 
Tuxedo,  a  comfortable  abode  enough,  yet 
standing  almost  alone  among  its  neigh- 
bours as  a  house  which  would  be  what  it 
called  itself  and  nothing  more.  On  the 
ground  floor  were  the  hall,  dining  and 
drawing  rooms,  and  a  shialler  chamber, 
known  as  the  library.  Each  opened  into 
the  hall,  and  all  were  innocent  as  to  their 
doorwa)s  of  any  greater  assurance  of 
privacy  than  is  furnished  by  heavy  cur- 
tains. Above,  six  bedroom.s,  and  in  a  wing 
three  more,  completed  the  accommodation. 
A  heavy  snowfall  closed  the  afternoon  of 
their  arrival,  hut  morning  broke  bright  and 
frosty.  Miss  Eva  would  teach  Adam  the 
delights  of  sleighing  a  deux,  and  they  were 
soon  .skimming  the  country  roads.  The  ex- 
perience touched  home  more  closely  than 
anything  he  had  yet  met  in  this  country, 
and  the  man's  nature  opened  out  into  its 
natural  boyish  spirits.  The  girl,  too, 
shook  off  that  mantle  of  self -consciousness 
which  always  seemed  to  cloak  her  every 
breatli  in  the  city.  They  lunched  at  a 
country  club,  and  over  the  little  table 
Adam  had  leisure  to  seize  the  impression, 
that  had  been  particularly  insi.stent  this 
morning,  of  her  extreme  beauty.  She, 
thinking  that  here  at  last  was  some  reply 
to  her  efforts  to  please,  doubled  them  in 
natural  and  s|>ontaneous  femininity,  and 
when  she  mcK'kingly  a.sked  if  he  did  not 
disapprove  her  cigarette,  he  astonished 
himself  by  realising  that  his  negative,  for 
once,  contained  no  reservation. 

Half  way  h(^me  the  horse  shied  violently 
at  some  unnoticed  malformation  in  an 
ancient  pine  by  the  trackside ;  the  sleigh, 
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despite  her  prompt  skill  with  the  reins, 
swung  half  round,  struck  a  post  and  rails, 
which  it  broke,  swayed  for  one  instant, 
then  overturned.  The  horse  and  machine 
were  thrown  on  their  side,  and  Adam  and 
his  companion  were  flung  together  almost 
upon  the  struggling  animal.  He  gripped 
her  as  they  tumbled  together,  and  with  a 
quick  muscular  effort  rolled  the  pair  of 
them  twice  over  and  clear  of  the  sleigh, 
the  front  of  which  their  horse's  hoofs  were 
rapidly  reducing  to  matchwood.  When, 
after  considerable  exertion,  he  had  freed 
the  traces,  and  got  the  scared  animal  into 
some  condition  of  quiet,  Adam  turned  to 
find  her  standing  pale  by  his  side.  Her 
mobile  face  confessed  the  shock  of  the 
occurrence,  but  her  gratitude  for  "  saving 
my  life "  overwhelmed  him.  Perforce 
compelled  to  give  her  both  his  hands,  the 
warmth  of  her  grasp  on  their  half  frozen 
skin  moved  him  in  a  way  with  which  he 
had  no  earlier  experience  for  comparison, 
and  when  they  had  concluded  their  jour- 
ney in  the  silence  that  is  more  vocal  than 
words,  he  vaguely  wondered  if  last  year's 
emotions  were  not  about  to  recur. 

She  did  not  give  him  long  in  which  to 
reconsider  this  doubt,  filling  the  cottage 
forthwith  with  stories  of  his  valour,  and 
the  tales  themselves  with  such  a  fervour  of 
convinced  emotion  that  even  the  conser- 
vatively literal  eyes  of  Fitzalan  opened  to 
consider  if  the  half  idea  of  a  marriage, 
which  his  "  neicesls "  appearance  on  the 
quay  had  spontaneously  suggested  to  his 
mind,  might  not  be  brought  to  pass.  Adam 
was  his  chief  doubt.  A  more  explicit  hint 
as  to  the  man's  real  condition  in  life  could, 
in  the  woman's  present  state  of  feeling, 
he  so  conveyed  to  suggest  that  his  friend 
sought  a  wife  in  America,  but  had  so  fine  a 
nature  that,  willing  to  win  simply  on  his 
merits,  he  risked  the  escapade  of  playing 
a  new  edition  of  My  Lord  Burleigh.  Both 
for  the  moment,  he  proposed  to  inflame  by 
separation.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan 
he  rang  up  his  office  in  New  York,  intend- 
ing to  concoct  an  excuse  for  return  next 
morning,  only  to  receive  news  of  a 
promised  market  movement  which  would 
require  his  personal  supervision.  He  took 
the  possible  risks  of  an  overnight  delay  to 
carry  out  his  plan,  and  having  captured  his 
•  neice "  after  dinner,  conveyed   her  to  a 
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corner  sofa,  where  hints  as  to  Blackwater's 
identity  came  from  his  lips  with  a  fluency 
that  surprised  himself.  At  last  he  with- 
drew, leaving  her  to  digest  them  with  that 
iullness  of  interpretation  upon  which  he 
had  rightly  counted.  But  it  was  not 
enough  for  him  to  see  them,  soon,  sitting 
together.  She  was  to  know  that  to-morrow 
-Adam  would  unexpectedly  depart.  Watch- 
ing a  moment  when  they  were  too  en- 
grossed to  notice  his  smiling  approach, 
Fitzalan  shot  his  bolt,  and,  thereafter,  took 
care  to  be  no  more  seen  that  evening. 

It  is  no  very  diflScult  task  for  a  woman 
of  the  world  to  decide  where,  exactly,  her 
personality  both  attracts  and  repels  a 
given  man,  and  this  man  was  certainly  no 
American  in  complexity  or  attenuation  of 
motives  and  impulses.  Up  to  a  point, 
therefore,  Miss  Goreing  read  him  at  plea- 
sure. There,  however,  she  encountered 
the  element  of  crass  conservatism  which, 
among  the  members  of  an  ancient  and  most 
limited  aristocracy  like  that  of  the  old 
Scotch  families,  presumes  to  judge  to-day 
by  the  prejudices  of  a  hundred  years  since. 
Blackwater  had  indeed  so  emerged  from 
the  state  of  such  insular  limitation  as  to 
be  able  to  bear  his  part  in  the  fence  of 
half-word  or  half-tone  which,  as  the  bril- 
liant thrust  and  parry  trick  of  American 
conversation,  so  dazzles  us  islanders  when 
we  face  our  cousins  from  the  other  side. 
Yet,  being  of  England  English — fur- 
ther, even  Scotch  of  the  Scotch,  his 
ways  had  still  been  laid  among 
those  whose  outlooks  are  manifold  and 
attached  to  so  many  "  things "  that  the 
personal  factor  is  quite  frequently  in  abey- 
ance, whereas  any  American  of  under- 
standing knows  that  the  individual — busi- 
ness apart — is  the  sole  focus  of  national 
interests.  He  was  therefore — her  varied 
European  experience  notwithstanding — a 
character  which  continually  baffled  Eva 
Goreing,  who  could  neither  calculate  the 
\alue  upon  him  of  those  subtleties  that  are 
safe  to  sway  her  nation,  nor  yet  the  exact 
point  where  hereditary  conservatisms  would 
obtrude  or  be  suppressed.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  he  saw  more  than  he 
knew,  she,  knowing  that  he  really  read  her, 
could  not  understand  that  his  rawness  was 
unaware  of  the  completeness  of  its  percep- 
tions.      The  situation,  therefore,  came  to 
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too  abruptly,  and  left  the  room  amusedly 
vexed  by  the  feeling  that  his  colour  had 
certainly  risen  over  the  farewell. 


VI. 

Adam  and  Fitzalan  were  in  New  York 
City  before  ten  the  next  morning,  and 
through  all  the  nearly  three  hours'  journey 
--papers  being  in  abeyance  until  shortly 
before  arrival — the  elder  spoke  to  his 
cousin  with  so  shrewd  an  art  that  his 
hearer's  honesty  wondered  at  the  theme, 
>ei  failed  to  discern  Eva  Goreing  as  the 
leal  subject  under  the  nominal  woman  ;n 
general.  Their  parting  left  him,  however, 
this  much  advance  in  knowledge  both  of 
himself  and  otherwise.  He  saw  clearly 
that  Miss  Goreing,  should  she  continue  to 
play  the  game  on  last  night's  lines,  would 
have  him  at  her  mercy,  and  he  knew  for 
fact  what  he  had  previously  only  supposed, 
that  she  was  not  less  financially  than  per- 
sonally delectable.  He  still  rebelled  at 
ceitain  of  her  idiosvncracies,  but  clear- 
headedness  at  last  taught  him  that  he 
judged  without  warrant.  Was  London 
sham  convention  better  or  worse  than  un- 
conventionalisms  which,  if  I'ley  were  a 
trifle  crude,  were  not  only  honest  in  them- 
selves,  but  had  •  also  the  courage  to  be 
themselves.  He  was  out  of  love  with  him- 
self long  before  the  time  of  Fitzalan's  re- 
turn from  down  Town.  He  would  carrv  a 
carping  conceit  no  further.  His  identity 
he  had  no  intention  of  disclosing  to  Miss 
Goreing,  but  otherwise  he  would  play  fair. 
He  acknowledged  that  at  present  he  was 
touched,  but  bv  no  means  subservient. 
Apparently  she  found  him  grateful.  The 
game  appealed  to  him,  and  if,  when 
he  had  explained  his  situation,  and  the 
impossibility  of  its  ever  eventuating  in 
more  than  a  game,  she  still  desired  to  play, 
he  would  see  the  season  out  and  acknow- 
ledge himself  happy  in  the  opportunity. 
She  was  much  of  his  age,  and,  certainly, 
no  sort  of  a  fool. 

He,  curiously,  passed  the  fact  of  her 
wealth,  and  that  marriage  was  therefore 
quite  possible — a  measure,  were  it  needed, 
of  the  honesty  under  his  curious  and  wan- 
tonly  complex  view  of  a  most  normal  situa- 
tion. 

He  spent  that  day  and  the  next  much  as 


many  before,  yet  they    somehow    lacked 
spirit.     On  the  second  evening  he  caught 
himself  guilefully  leading  up  to  the  ques- 
tion  whether   or    no   he    was    correct    in 
supposing  the  Goreings  would  be  back  by 
the  next  afternoon.       The  self-discovery 
sent  him  stumbling  headlong  on  the  query, 
so  that  the  directest  possible  of  approaches 
would  have  proved  far    less    traitorous. 
Fitzalan  had  been  expecting  the  question 
as  to  which  he  was  scarcely  likely  to  have 
later  knowledge  than  his  guest.     It  gave 
him  the  lead  he  wanted.     A  big  railway 
deal  was  on,  and  he    required    a    secret 
messenger  to  make  the  journey  to  Denver 
and  back  without  delay.     Either  he  must 
trust  a  hireling  of  some  description  and 
ensure  heavily,  by  sending  several    detec- 
tives with  him,   against   the    risk    of    his 
papers  being  stolen — attempts  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  in  the  most  skilful  fashion, 
for  the  stakes  were  millions,  and  a  single 
cipher  the    key    to    all     the    complicated 
schemes  on    foot — or   he   would  send  the 
messenger  with  dummy  papers  and  Adam 
with  the  real  cipher.       He  would  prefer 
this  latter  as  being  the  cheaper — Fitzalan 
was    Scotch  to  the  absolute    end    in    his 
yearning  for  small  economies — and  also  as 
the  safer,  since  his  kinsman  would  be  so  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  mission.  Moreover, 
he  would,  as  reward  for  what  was  a  truly 
heavy    responsibility,  "let    Adam  in"  on 
the  deal  to  the  extent  of  all  his  available 
cash  j)lus  the  fees  which  he  would  earn  by 
acting  as    messenger.     The  touch  that   it 
was  Adam's  ready  cash  that  would  alone 
be  admissible  for  the  gamble  was  typical 
ot  two  sides  of  the  man.     He  would  en- 
courage "  wrong  "   si)eculation  in  no  one, 
and  wrong  speculation  was  gambling  with 
another's   loan;    and  he   would  not  offend 
his  cousin's  pride  by  any   seeming  favour 
ot   lending  him   the  wherewithal   to  make 
money  by   the  use   of   what    was    not   his 
own  risk.     Adam,  intent  on  the   fact  that 
this  journey  spelled   more  delay  in  again 
meeting  Miss  Goreing,  saw  neither  point, 
but  only  that  by  this  means  he  might  be 
able  to  last  out  the  New  York  season,  and 
yet  be  no  more  insolvent  than  usual  for 
the   remainder  of  the  year.     It,  however, 
hung  in  the  balance  whether  this  induce- 
ment would  have  outweighed  his  unwilling- 
ness to  go,  until  his  hesitation — rightly  attri- 
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f  Fitzalan — ^brought  down  a  remark 
is  reluctance  being  so  unaccountable 
DUSt  hinge  on  some  petticoat  That, 
ded,  clinched  the  matter,  and  Adam 
d  by  the  "  Midnight "  for  Chicago, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  went 
ind  errand,  the  paper  in  question 
[kieoeded  him  by  twenty -four  hours, 
iielf  being  the  bearer  of  the  dummy 
d  in  charge  of  an  unknown  clerk. 


VI  I. 

fcale  may  now  skip  several  months, 
I  during  which  Adam's  return  from 
lion  had    been    greeted    by    Miss 

with  an  appearance  of  marked 
L  Nine  days  of  travel  afford 
nr  much  meditation,  and  Adam's 
in  his  return  was  pitched  in  a 
imial  key  than  that  of  his  depar- 
le  now  told  himself  that  lack  of 
ice  had  led  him  to    imagine    non- 

oomplexities  in  his  relation  with 
>reing.  On  her  coldness  therefor.* 
'ed  himself  a  certain  latitude  of  ex- 
upon  which  she  chose  her 
and  thawed  to  good  effect.  A 
ater  he  found  himself  out  of  all 
ge,  80  much  had  the  zest  of  this 
edged  words  and  conduct  "  brought 
It"  He  had,  indeed,  become 
"  beyond  probability,  nor  was  he 
when  Easter  set   a    term    to    his 

Here  he  would  have  permitted 
a  certain  touch  of  sentiraentalitv, 
\  Goreing  had  finally  measured  her 
and  weakness.  With  the 
\  connivance  of  Fitzalan,  who 
^  now  forgotten  to  wonder 
;     unexpected      and     inexplicable 

for  intrigue,  her  plans  were  laid 
rand  assault  that  autumn,  and  in 

country.  She,  therefore,  assured 
lat  their  goodbyes  were  no  occasion 
s.  She  would  be  in  Europe  by  May. 
lat  she  was  not  sure,  but  she  had 
een  in  Scotland,  and  intended  to 
She  might  or  might  not  wish  him 
ict  her  through  his  native  land.  At 
she  inclined  to  the  belief  that  she 
0  desire.  He  would,  in  any  case, 
her  commands  in  ample  time,  and 
present  he  was  a  dear  boy,  and  she 


really  felt  quite  sentimental  over  his  de- 
parture. 

During  these  last  weeks,  also,  Fitzalan 
— seeing  that  his  plot  really  appeared 
likely  to  succeed — had  several  conversa- 
tions with  his  kinsman.  In  one  of  these, 
realising  that  Adam's  rebellion  against  the 
idea  of  marrying  money  was  genuine, 
and  would  prove  a  serious  obstacle, 
he  offered  him  the  opportunity  of 
partnership  in  a  venture  certain — as  men 
may  humanly  count — to  realise  a  very 
genuine  competence  for  life  upon  the 
amount  that  Adam  was  to  stake,  being  no 
other  than  the  ready-money  value  of  his 
assured  incomings  capitalised  on  a  twenty 
years'  valuation.  The  younger  man  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  but  declined,  half  sus- 
pecting his  would-be  benefactor's  motives, 
and  Fitzalan  then  resigned  himself  to  wait 
for  such  further  opportunities  as  time 
might  put  in  his  hands  toward  the  fur- 
therance of  his  hopes.  He  was,  indeed, 
sincerely  interested.  Having  long  had  a 
deep  affection  for  Eva  Goreing,  he  had 
more  recently  conceived  a  fatherly  interest 
for  Adam.  He  had  taken  the  whim  to 
bring  about  this  match,  and  since  Adam 
liked  the  girl,  and  she  was  in  turn 
willing,  his  bachelor  soul  promised  itself 
to  succeed  in  this,  his  first  speculation  of 
the  kind. 

Adam  forsook  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue  in  due  course,  speeded,  as  also  is 
due  and  rightful,  by  Miss  Goreing's  self. 
For  once,  she  was,  in  general  tone,  a  trifle 
pianOy  but  although  his  lugubriousness 
could  not  mask  itself,  her  daring  spirit 
broke  loose  ever  and  again.  "  If,"  was  one 
of  her  last  shots,  "  you  were  not  waiting 
to   see    me    cry,    I    would    just    have  to 


cry     to      see      you      ga 


n 


Its      effect 


touched  her  on  the  return,  for  Adam,  lean- 
ing on  the  rail  at  her  side,  his  hands  ex- 
tended far  into  space,  flushed  until  even 
his  averted  head  could  not  hide  the  colour 
that  reached  down  to  his  nect.  Mfou  hate 
me,"  she  cried  softly,  just  touching 
his  elbow  with  a  gloved  hand;  "you 
can't  just  imagine  how  I  can  be  so 
crazy.  But  I  didn't  know  it  was  quite  so 
serious." 

He  drew  himself  up  at  that  and  held 
out  a  hand.     "You  are  a    good   wr 
dear  lady,  and  honesty  needs  no  a 
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If  you  mean  to  come  to  Scotland  I  can 
offer  you  no  hospitality,  for  my  house  is 
let.  But  I  should  like  at  least  to  show 
you  the  country.     Good-bye." 

The  propriety  of  their  handshake  was 
model,  but  there  was  more  than  confession 
in  the  sudden  mutual  aversion  of  eves  from 
the  glance  which  accompanied  it.  A 
minute  later  he  raised  his  hat  over  the 
bulwarks,  as  she  flung  him  a  last  whole- 
hearted smile  from  the  gangway  foot,  turn- 
ing away  almost  too  rapidly  after  it. 
She  smiled  enigmatically  as  the  crowd 
forthwith  engulphed  her. 


VIII. 

The  face  of  Adam,  in  the  lodge  sitting - 
loom,  already  known  to  us,  expressed  min- 
gled disgust  and  pleasure.  Two  letters 
were  open  in  the  room,  one  in  his  hands, 
the  other  in  those  of  the  factor.  Each  was 
contentedly  reading  his  sheet,  though  the 
factor's  eyes  perused  the  cause  of  the 
laird's  rage. 

The  laird's  letter — it  was  dated  from 
Paris  on  the  twenty -seventh  of  September 
— ran  thus : 


Dear  Mr.  Hlack water, 

**And  I  would  liavc  viMi  kiunv  tliat  tlie 
oniipsion  of  a  '  inv '  sliows  you  to  l>c  mv 
y)articular  friend,  thoucjh  the  reverse,  I  oh- 
serve  from //o»fr  letters,  holds  jrood  in  Kiijjrland. 
I  have  j^rer.t  news  for  you,  tliouj^li  I  know 
that  your  faee  will  not  l>e  wreathen  solely  in 
smiles  on  its  receipt.  My  dear  friend  Miss 
Muriscm,  has  commanded  me  to  come  and 
R[)€ml  October  with  her  in  Casth;  Forest, 
which  she  has  rente<l  -  fued  you  call  it  in  the 
curious  lanj^mijreofthe  country  calle<l  Scotland, 
and  1  shall  reach  al>out  3  ji.Tn.  on  October  1st. 
She  says  her  landlonl  is  calle<l  Earl  (ilenforest 
and  Baron  Strathanlle,  that  the  family  name 
is  Black  water,  and  that  the  rivei-w  Ardle  and 
Black  water  join  just  l>elow  the  Castle  site. 
She  says  it  is  a  picture  Castle  famous  throutrh- 
out  Enj^land,  and  I'm  just  as  crazy  as  can  be 
for  the  romance  of  it  all. 

Of  cour*e,  I  am  reilly  Horry  for  Mr.  Bhick- 
water — O  I  should  call  him  Earl  (ilenforcst,  I 
8U[^p.>se  I--f<  r  1  hear  he  is  yonn.;  an<l  t:oo<l 
lov  kinj:,  and  his  to  n*nt  his  Castle  U'causc  he 
is  too  |HN)r  to  live  in  it.  It  nnist  1m>  horri<l  to 
rent  voiu'  family  house,  even  if  it  is  dull,  and 
y(»u  are  antiipie.  But.  such  a  pla(*c  and  >'urh 
a  young  man  are  real  trajjic.  If  he  is  a 
I  (hit  ion  c»f  yours,  as  he  must  l»e,  vou  had 
lietter  warn  him  that  I  am  your  pro|)erty,  if 
I  am,  for  if  1  see  him  I  know  I  shall  cry  and 
love  him  for  being  so  poor  as  to  have  to  hire 
his  bouse  to  the  invasion. 


Only  I  think  he  might  be  comforted  if  he 
knew  what  excitement  it  has  caused  so 
charming  a  young  woman  as  myself.  I  don't 
mention  Miss  Murison,  who  is  a  dear  when 
you  know  her,  but  not  much  to  look  at. 

I  have  had  all  sorts  of  a  good  time  in  Rome 
and  Paris,  and  no  end  of  oeaux,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  cry  at  parting  witb  them, 
remembering  your  superior  claims.  I  know 
you  hate  me  for  this  no  end,  and  think  I'm 
lorward,  not  to  say  indecent,  but,  remember, 
that  you  exi)ect  it  from  me  all  the  same. 

Mind  and  tell  that  cousin  not  to  look  poor 
or  sad  if  I  see  him,  but  better  keep  him  away 
all  the  same,  and  come  and  play  with  me 
instead.  And  now  this  is  really  my  last  letter 
to  you  for  the  present. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Eva  Buwduin  Goreino 

It  was  now  2.30  and  October  the  First, 
Miss  Goreing's  letter  having  been  for- 
warded from  the  London  club,  to  which 
it  was  first  addressed.  Adam  folded  it 
with  a  ha  If -cross,  half -whimsical  smile, 
then  placed  it  dreamily  in  a  wallet,  which 
he  leisurely  replaced  in  his  pocket.  Sud- 
denly his  eyes  met  those  of  the  factor 
enquiringly  fixed  on  his  face.  Starting 
guiltilv,  he   uttered  a  sharp  "  Well  I " 

"Well  !  "  echoed  Keith  Ramsav,  with  a 
cryptic  smile.  "If  ye  didn't  bring  back 
the  maid  wi'  a  gowden  sark  frae  New 
York,  Im  thinkin'  this  Miss  Murison  here 
is  God's  ain  gift  to  ye." 

"  It's  a  hard  gift,  Ramsay." 

"  Aye,  'an  I'm  not  arguin'  against  ye 
there.,  laird,  but  it's  fortune's  ain  hand 
upon  the  Blackwaters.  Here's  this  crazy 
woman,  for  forhve  she's  bin  in  Castle 
Forest  tiuee  weeks  an'  I  up  daily,  it*s  ne'er 
more  nor  a  maid  that  I've  set  eves  on. 
An'  she's  fucd  the  Castle,  too,  all  this 
vear  svn  June,  and  never  .set  foot  into 
it,  let  alone  had  a  shot  fired  on  the  hill 
yet." 

Adam  moved  impatiently.  "If  she 
were  the  common  millionairess  I  couldn't 
stand  it.  It's  just  her  apparent  craziness 
that  lets  the  sting  down  in  j)art.  I  must 
take  her  offer,  since  it's  clear  the  end  must 
come  in  a  year  or  two.  liut  it's  damned 
hard  all  the  same." 

He  r(>s(»  and  lurched  to  the  window,  his 
hands  thrust  deep  in  his  ])ockets.  Ramsay 
kej)t  discrert  silein^e,  and  ])n*sently  the 
young  man  .squared  his  shoulders  and 
*poke  savagely  to  the  glass. 

"  She  offers  to  buy  the  Castle,  with  the 
gardens  and  grounds,  for  only  ;^i 67,00a 
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How  the  devil  she  got  that  figure,  she  only 
knows.  But  it  means  that  I  can  pay  off 
every  penny  of  mortgage  on  the  land, 
neither  more  nor  less,  and  therefore  that 
instead  of  ^^1,500  a  year,  I  shall  hence- 
forth be  worth  ten  times  that  figure,  since 
both  mortgages  on  the  Castle  become  her 
business.  The  woman  ought  to  be  in 
Bedlam  or  under  custody.  Are  you  sure 
her  mind's  right,  and  we  shan't  be  at  law 
tbe  day  after  the  deeds  are  signed  ?  " 

"  They're  to  be  signed  in  the  Castle  this 
afternoon  at  6.30,  and  you're  to  be  there 
with  me,  as  I  told  you  just  now.  James 
Jonstone  (Jardine,  Jonstone,  and  Jardine, 
the  oldest  writers  in  Embro')  '11  be  there 
on  her  part,  and  the  money'll  be  paid  in 
notes  on  signature.  She's  sure  daft,  but 
that's  none  o'  our  business.  It's  the  Lord's 
hand  on  ye,  laird,  an'  I'm  gey  glad  o't, 
hurt  ye  or  no." 

Adam  turned  slowly  and  faced  his 
mentor,  hands  still  deep  in  pockets.  His 
face  displayed  a  struggle  between  deep 
disgust  and  a  rebellious  desire  to  laugh. 
He  came  over  to  where  Ramsav  sat  in  a 
stiff-backed  chair  by  the  table,  bending  over 
until  his  hands  rested  firmly  on  the  old 
man's  shoulders. 

*■  I  could  kill  you,  factor;  I  could  wish 
you  any  bad  death  that  ever  mortal 
suffered  in  these  walls,  and  ye  know  there- 
were  bad  ones.     But  I  can't." 

At  that  he  almost  cast  Ramsav  from 
him,  and  moved  to  the  rough  oak  mantel, 
on  the  edge  of  which  he  leaned  his  head. 
"  Man,  man,"  he  cried,  lapsing  into  the 
touch  of  Scots  which  often  marked  his 
emotion,  "  canna  ye  see  whaur  I  stand? 
To  sell  the  Castle  should  be  GchTs  ban 
on  me,  body  and  soul,  an'  it's  jest  an 
unholy  joy." 

"  What  is  it,  lad  ?  "  questioned  Ramsay, 
with  a  stolidity  too  unmoved  not  to  appear 
whoUv  artificial. 

"  What  is  it  ?     Just  a  woman,  sure." 

Ramsay  marked  the  Americanism  and 
drew  his  conclusions.  "An'  she  in  New 
York,"  he  let  fall.  "  It's  no  .sae  far,  laird, 
to  write  or  e'en  to  gang." 

**  Nay,  it's  not  far.  She'll  lie  in  Castle 
Forest  the  night,  if  be  she's  no  there  now, 
in  mv  house  that's  nae  mair  m\  house,  an' 
she  able  to  be  mine  syn  my  house  canna'  be 
hers." 


IX. 


From  the  lodge  to  Glen  forest  Inn  re- 
quires not  more  than  forty  minutes  in 
a  light  cart.  Thence  the  road  winds  three 
miles  across  the  policies  to  the  Castle  door, 
but  a  young  man's  legs  do  not  require 
above  twenty  minutes  for  the  river  path. 
To  drive  to  the  (lo(jr  of  his  fathers  that  he 
was  never  again  to  enter  as  owner  hurt 
Adam  sadly,  but  his  pride  allowed  no  sign 
of  pain.  Rather,  his  general  self-possession 
increased  to  an  air  of  haughty  aloofness. 
He  was  at  least  spared  the  pain  of  being 
opened  to  by  a  known  face,  and  it  further 
eased  the  eft'ort  that  their  guide  conducted 
them  into  the  billiard  room,  a  rerent  inno- 
vation in  the  house,  and  as  fashioned  out 
of  what  had  been  a  servants'  hall,  a  cham- 
ber probably  carrying  less  sting  than  would 
have  been  possible  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  ancient  pile.  Further,  he  was  allowed 
no  leisure  for  repining,  his  eyes  growing 
accustomed  to  the  sudden  brightness  of  the 
electric  light — an  "  improvement  "  of  Mis3 
Murison's  si)endthrift  tenancy — only  to  at 
once  fall  on  the  figures  of  Jonstone  and  a 
slight  woman,  soherly  dressed  in  plainest 
black.  The  (^)ns(M(>us  simplicity  of  dark 
swathings,  no  less  than  the  soft  bands  of 
luxuriant,  though  grey,  hair  that  were 
drawn  in  Madonna  bands  across  her  tem- 
ples gave  the  lady  an  air  of  fragile  distinc- 
tion that  disarmed  his  temper.  At  their 
entrance  she  l>^wed  gravely,  but  did  not 
leave  her  seat,  a  chair — as  he  was  to  re- 
member later — cunningly  set  in  shadows 
that  would  have  rendered  studv  of  her  face 
— and  his  mood  was  little  inclined  to  the 
task — diffirult,  if  not  indeed  impossible. 

The  whole  incident  was  indeed  brief, 
Jonstone,  so  soon  as  Ramsay's  formal  in- 
troduction was  over,  at  once  displaying  th*; 
deeds  duly  signed  and  witnessed  on  the 
purchaser's  part.  Adam  and  his  factor 
appended  their  signatures,  and  the  writer 
delivered  the  cheque. 

Miss  Murison  thereupon  spoke  for  the 
first  time,  briefly  and  in  terms  suflicientlv 
well  chosen.  F(^r  these  Adam  had,  how- 
ever, no  great  attention.*  his  interest  beinj 
centred  on  the  KkK's  concluding  sentence 
— a  regret  that  her  friend  Miss  Goreing 
would  not  arrive  until  the  morrow,  and  in 
invitation  to  Adam  to  renew  his  acquai 
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tance  with  that  lady  over  a  cup  of  tea  at 
five  o'clock.  Bitter  disappointment  be- 
trayed itself  in  the  young  man's  voice,  and 
the  factor  covered  him  with  a  few  words 
of  formal  politeness.  The  lady  again 
bowed  gravely,  and  committed  them  to 
Jonstone's  care. 

X. 

Half -past  four  of  the  next  afternoon 
found  Adam  half-way  down  the  river-path 
to  the  Castle.  He  walked  with  bent  head, 
viciously  cutting  bramble-heads  with  a 
slick,  for  rage  and  inclination  still  strug- 
gled fiercely  for  the  mastery.  He  lusted 
to  hate  Miss  Murison  and  could  not ;  life 
cried  insurgently  that  he  should  be  glad, 
and  anger  for  the  thing  that  justified  his 
joy  refused  leave  to  indulge  it  as  he 
wished. 

At  a  turn  of  the  path  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, for  he  saw  a  woman  coming  towards 
him,  one  hand  holding  her  skirts  daintily, 
her  head  bent  thoughtfully  above  some- 
thing that  she  carried  in  the  other.  Too 
surprised  to  move  out  of  the  way,  he  stood 
until  she  almost  ran  into  his  arms. 

"Mr.  Blackwater!" 

"  Miss  Goreing  !  " 

They  both  laughed  and  she  let  her  skirts 
fall  to  hold  out  a  hand.  Her  eyes  were 
shyly  mocking  and  her  cheeks  just  flushed. 

"  How  do  you  come  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Perhaps  I  might  say,  *  How  come  you 
here,  Mr.  Blackwater?'  Or  did  you  not 
see  that  big  notice  warning  you  not  to 
trespass,  for  this  is  a  private  path  ?  " 

"  You  are  staying  here  ?  "  he  continued. 
and  she  smiled  covertly,  for  haste  and 
averted  eyes  were  traitors  both,  though  his 
self-control  was  otherwise  blameless 
indeed. 

"I  am  staying  here?  Yes.  I  suppose 
so.  I  am  to  live  here  for  a  while,"  she 
said  in  tritest  accents. 

His  lids  were  lowered,  but  he  kne\v 
that  her  eyes  searched  his  face.  Her 
bosom  heaved  with  a  needless  tumult.  He 
pulled  himself  together  with  an  effort. 

"Why,  then,  I  may  be  pardoned  for — 
trespassing." 

The  pause  was  almost  imperceptible, 
like  the  touch  of  cynicism  in  his  voice  over 
the  word,  which  he  misaccentuated  as  she 
had  just  done. 


"  Perhaps  !  "  she  mused,  then,  briefly : 
"But  why  need  we  stand  here  as — 2ls  if 
we  were — really  there  is  no  word  for  it 
The  butler  did  tell  me  that  Lord  Strath- 
ardle  was  expected  to  call  on  Miss  Murison 
at  five,  and  this  was  his  natural  path  from 
the  inn.  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see 
him,  or  have  you  warned  him  off  lest  I  pity 
him  too  much  ?  " 

Her  mockery  would  have  gone  far  to  his 
undoing  at  another  time.  Now  his  face 
only  grew  stem.  She  caught  herself  up 
on  the  false  step.  Her  voice,  continuing, 
did  not  fail  to  justify  its  sincerity. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,  ^I^.  Black- 
water,  but  you  do  me  injustice  if  you  think 
it  is  in  idle  curiosity  or  to  gloat  over  the 
vanquished.  We  are  conquerors,  Mr. 
Blackwater,  by  the  almighty  dollar,  but 
we  can  be  sorrv  for  those  who  fall,  if  thev 
do  so  bravelv  and  not  bv  their  own  faults. 
I  heard  something  of  the  Earl  in  London. 
It  remmcled  me  of  vou.*' 

Adam's  senses  returned  at  this  too  dan- 
gerous approach.  He  had  been  gazing 
dreamily  into  apparent  space,  but  she  knew 
that  if  the  focus  of  his  eyes  seemed  away 
beyond  her  shoulder,  it  was  the  image  of 
her  face  that  filled  the  brain  behind.  He 
gathered  himself   together   effectually. 

"  We  have  the  same  name,"  he  smiled. 
"Did  the  resemblance  go  further?" 

"  He  must  be  a  good  gentleman." 

"  I  am  that  by  name." 

"He  was  not  led  to  suspect  the  real 
state  of  affairs — not  at  least  that  they  were 
so  hopeless  until  he  was  really  out  in  the 
world." 

"  Well  !  "  he  dropped  with  a  touch  of 
impatience,  for  there  was  more  emotion  in 
her  words  than  he  desired  to  face.  "  Are 
these  things  merits,  or  do  you  try  to  mask 
that  he  is  really  a   waster." 

"  You  are  not  fair,  I  think,"  she  retorted 
with  a  touch  of  heat.  "  I  hear  that  he 
shouldered  his  burden  and  lived  within  the 
pittance  left.  He  has  sold  the  Castle  and 
saved  his  lands,  but  if  I  were  him  I  am 
not  sure  that  1  should  enjoy  them  quite  on 
the  terms." 

"The  Castle  was  the  soul  of  the  body," 
he  allowed. 

"And  therefore  my  pitying  him  is  no 
insult?"  she  said,  turning. 

"  No  I  it  rather  says  something  for  you, 
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I  think.  But  I  will  go  on,  if  I  may.  Miss 
Murison  asked  me  to  tea  at  five,  and  I 
should  not  be  late,  seeing  her  age.  Also  I 
had  rather  not  meet  my  namesake  here  and 
to-day.  By  going  on  I  can  prove  my 
manners  to  Miss  Murison,  and  excuse 
myself  before  he  comes,  for  although  he 
left  the  inn  an  hour  ago,  I  know  he  meant 
to  come  this  way,  and  you  would  know  if 
he  had  passed." 

"  But  if  he  went  by  the  road  ?  " 

'  The  butler  can  tell  me.  I  won't  go  iri 
then,  but  I  shall  have  saved  my  reputation 
by  coming." 

"  Miss  Murison  asked  you  to  tea  with 
me,  at  least  she  told  me  so.  There  are 
more  rooms  than  one  in  the  Castle,  Mr. 
Blackwater,  so  you  shall  not  escape.  I 
can  see  Lord  Strathardle  another  time." 

She  turned  abruptly  and  led  the  way  up 
the  steep  sloping  path  with  the  vigour  of 
any  girl.  That  was  not  his  mood,  and  he 
followed  heavilv,  until  under  the  banter 
of  her  attitude  as  she  looked  back  from 
the  top,  he  perforce  quickened  his  pace. 
At  that  she  turned  with  a  little  petulance 
of  the  shoulders,  and  he  was  not  slow  to 
slacken  again,  for  she — as  he  knew  too 
>%ell — could  see  the  house.  He  must 
stand  by  her  side  the  dispossessed,  and 
hear,  in  every  probability,  her  voluble  rap- 
ture over  his  loss. 

He  halted  now  at  her  very  shoulder,  but 
she  did  not  turn,  for  her  eyes,  like  his 
own,  saw  only  the  old  towers  and  battle- 
mented  walls  set  on  the  valley  crest  half 
a  mile  onward  and  on  ground  a  little  higher 
than  their  own  outlook.  Turret  and 
battlement  were  soft  in  the  quickly  failing 
light.  A  true  October  sunset  touched  the 
far-off  hills  with  a  quiet  amber  flush.  Ardle 
River  gleamed  between  the  trees,  and  the 
noise  of  waters  came  up  tense  with 
memories  of  his  loss.  Sudden  I  v  a  rift 
opened  in  the  level  amber,  growing  and  in- 
creasing until  a  broad  band  of  glistening 
pearly  grey  stretched  athwart  the  whole 
western  sky.  Its  edges  tinged  themselves 
with  green  and  rose,  then  suddenly  its 
heart  throbbed  into  a  tawny  orange,  which 
flung  out  streamers  above  and  below, 
vibrant  a  moment  then,  so  unexpectedly 
blotted  out  by  a  new  cloud  of  the  earlier 
quiet  t^nge,  that  their  failure  seemed 
almost  a  disaster.     The  woman  by  his  side 


gave  a  little  audible  gasp.  *  Come,"  she 
said,  "  it  is  getting  chilly." 

The  scene  in  the  brilliantly  lighted 
house  took  its  quondam  owner  curiously 
aback,  for  never  within  his  memory  had 
it  thus  worn  company  dress,  much  less  that 
air  of  home  which  a  woman's  occupancy 
soon  knows  how  to  lend.  A  brisk  log  fire 
crackled  in  the  huge  stone  chimney  of  the 
drawing  room,  and  the  subdued  odour  of 
many  flowers  added  their  quota  to  the  im- 
pression. But  Miss  Goreing  gave  her 
guest  little  time  for  brooding,  turning  at 
once  to  the  tea-table,  set  cosily  for  two,  by 
a  corner  of  the  ingle. 

The  exercise  had  been  sufficient  to  make 
tea  grateful,  and  tea  and  Miss  Gore- 
ing's  presence  made  Adam  wholly  oblivious 
of  Miss  Murison's  absence.  When  he 
would  have  no  more,  his  hostess  rose  and 
smilingly  divested  herself  of  hat  and  coat, 
with  a  remark  which  brought  him  back  to  a 
thousand  similar  touches  such  as  stamped 
her  for  herself  and  no  other  woman  that 
he  had  ever  met.  Her  next  action,  also, 
was  typical.  Gliding  up  to  the  table,  she 
gathered  something  in  her  hand.  Holding 
it  behind  her  back,  she  seated  herself  on 
his  sofa  with  an  air  of  mysterious  mischief. 

"  Mr.  Blackwater,  attention,  sir  !  "  she 
commanded,  producing  her  spoil,  and  set- 
ting it  gaily  on  her  knee.  "  Is  not  this  a 
lovely  apple?" 

Wondering  what  might  be  her  purpose 
in  this  little  play,  he  agreed  vaguely,  and 
was  at  once  compelled  to  take  it  in  his 
hands.  "  Feel,  weigh,  smell,  sound,"  she 
commanded,  "  for  sound  is  the  test  of  an 
apple's  eating  value.  But  forbear  to 
taste." 

"  I  have  no  need,"  he  returned,  weighing 
the  fruit  contemplatively  in  a  palnL  "  It 
is  off  the  big  tree  in  the  glade,  where  the 
path  turns  so  that  you  lose  sight  of  the 
castle  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  golden 
pippin,  and  a  good  tree  at  that.  They're 
the  best  on  the  place." 

She  put  ouf  a  hand  and  he  restored  it. 
She  fingered  it,  in  turn,  thoughtfully. 
*  Gold — the  real  gold  that  has  red  in  its 
heart.  The  apple  on  Ida  could  not  have 
been  a  truer  colour."  She  turned  her  eves 
abruptly  to  his  face.  "  You  know  Castle 
Forest  grounds  well,  Mr.  Adam  BL  c- 
water." 
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He  was  no  fool  to  miss  the  suggestion 
of  her  last  remark.  Wisdom  sought  safety 
in  ignoring  it,  but  he  fell,  since  he  returned 
to  her  earlier  theme.  "  It  brought  trouble 
though  !  " 

"  It  pleased  two  people  at  least,"  she 
murmured.  Once  again  her  eyes  found 
his,  but  fliere  was  no  shade  of  hesitation 
in  her  voice.     "It  gave  Paris  his  Helen." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"What  does  that  matter?  They  were 
happy  once." 

"At  the  price  of  two  kingdoms'  ruin.'' 

She  rose  slowly  and  set  the  apple  on 
the  mantel-shelf,  on  which  she  leaned  her 
elbow.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  fire,  and  her 
right  foot  beat  the  stone  grate-edge  ner- 
vously. "  That  need  not  always  follow, 
Mr.  Blackwater." 

"  Let  us  hope,"  he  murmured,  rising. 
"  But  I  must  go.  Good-night,  Miss 
Goreing." 

She  called  him  back  from  the  door. 
"  Miss  Murison  bade  me  apologise  if  she 
should  not  have  been  in  this  aftern(X)n. 
She  hopes  you  will  dine  with  us  alone 
to-morrow   evening." 

"Miss  Murison — you  are  good  to  think 
of  it,  but  I  fear  it  is  far  from  my  little 
lodge." 

"  Vou  speak  without  conviction.  How 
far  ?  " 

"  About  seven  miles,  hill  road." 

**WiII  you  not  sleep  here?" 

He  could  not  control  the  pain  that  went 
through  him  at  the  idea. 

"  You  will  sleep  at  the  inn,  then,"  she 
asserted,  and  he  did  not  say  nav. 


XI. 

Miss  Goreing's  face  as  Adam  entered  the 
drawing  room  next  evening  was  certainly 
under  control,  first  when  she  lamented  an 
indisposition  which  unfortunately  c<jm- 
pelled  Miss  Murison  to  keep  her  nK)m,  and 
next  when  she  admired  his  full-dress  kilt>. 
He  had  never  \et  dined  in  Castle  Forest 
in  Saxon  garb,  and  he  would  not  be^in 
to-night.  Nevertheless,  her  admiration 
made  him  almost  wish  that  he  had  broken 
the  rule,  seeing  the  house  was  no  more  his 
own.  The  announcement  of  dinner  was. 
however,  made  forthwith,  and  he  armed 
the  lady  in  in  due  form 


Dinner  was  over  and  his  hostess  com- 
pelled him  to  bring  his  cigar  into  the 
drawing-room,  despite  a  gallant  effort  lo 
obtain  some  minutes  reprieve  from  the 
tete-a-tete.  By  now  his  passion  was  almost 
overmastering,  but  he  saw  no  easy  means 
of  unmasking  his  identity,  and  he  certainly 
had  no  desire  to  do  so  on  this  ground. 
Her  friend  had  bought  his  home,  and  oy 
so  doing  had  brought  Miss  Goreing  to  him, 
as  well  as  given  him  the  means  to  ask  her 
hand.  But  to-night  was  not  the  time,  nor 
this  the  place  to  try  his  fortune.  Also  the 
sense  of  loss  was  strong  in  the  old  rooms. 

Miss  Goreing's  first  remark  when  they 
were  settled  before  the  great  fireplace  was 
unlooked  for.  "  I  have  seen  Lord 
Strathardle,   Mr.   Blackwater." 

"  Indeed,"  he  let  fall,  completely  taken 
aback,  but  she  continued  in  the  breath. 

"  He  did  not  see  me.  He  was  fishin^$ 
in  the  stream  below,  just  where  I  had  in- 
tended to  fish  mvself.  The  man — I  think 
you  call  him  a  gillie — his  name  was  Rory 
Campbell,  pointed  him  out." 

Adam  recovered  himself.  Perhaps  she 
had  not  recognised  him.  "  What  time  was 
that  ?  " 

*' About  noon." 

*'  You  did  nut  go  down  then,  I  gather? '' 

"  I  had  no  reason,  and  how  could  I  ? 
I  could  nut  intrude  to  tell  him  how  sorry 
I  was." 

"Then  \ou  are  sorrv  ?  "  he  had  to  ask. 

"  Sorry  I  I  just  guess  so.  Are  not 
vou? 

"  I  am,"  he  dnjpped.  Then  his  eyes 
helped  him  to  a  dangerous  escape.  "Your 
ap|)le  is  still  there  1  see." 

She  did  not  at  the  moment  accept  this 
turn  to  the  conversation,  but  did  changes 
her  subject.  Later,  when  his  restlessness 
heralded  withdrawal,  she  rose  and  took 
the  apple  in  her  hands.  He  had  risen 
also. 

*'  I  hear  that  to-morrow  is  Lord  Strath- 
ardle's  birthdav,  Mr.  Blackwater.  It  \% 
strange  that  you  l>oth  have  the  same  Chris- 
tian n;mit*  !  " 

H»*r  e\fs  seenu'd  to  go  through  him,  and 
he  made  a   half  turn   to  Screen  his  face 
"Adam    is  a   family   name." 
*  And  mine  is  Eve." 

"And  the  apple  in  your  hand  completes 
tLe  setting." 
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AND   SOME   CANADIAN   ART   COLLECTORS 


By  L.  L.  ROOD 


CANADA  seems  at  last  to  have  de- 
cided to  rouse  herself  from  prim- 
eval dreams  and  say  clever  ami  beautiful 
things  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  admire 
what  she  ought,  and  conse  juently  enter 
the  lists  with  other  nations  to  ac(|uire  what 
is  finest.  It  is  true  that  the  Canadians 
who  are  now  expressing  her  dreams  show 
a  preference  to  express  them  from  a  dis- 
tance— from  the  United  States  or  Eng- 
land. Nevertheless,  in  their  absence. 
there  are  others  who,  by  wisely  employed 
means,  are  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  and  understanding,  surh  an 
atmosphere  as  the  deserters  shall  find  most 
profitable  and  pleasant  to  breathe  when 
they    return. 

For  a  country  so  young  to  this  kind  of 
effort,  the  effort  of  acquiring  what  is  finest, 
it  must  be  admitted  she  has  thus  far  done 
well,  almost  surprisingly  well.  We  need 
not  go  farther  than  Montreal  (and  per- 
haps to  make  our  point  indisputable,  it  is 
a  good  place  to  remain  in)  to  find  some 
of  the  most  admirable  works  of  the 
greatest  masters  collected  in  houses  that 
appear  to  have  been  specially  designed  to 
receive  them.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
group  of  Canadians  who  have  at  heart  the 
artistic  welfare  of  their  country  had  been 
prudently  awaiting  the  time  when  mistakes 
in  choice  should  be  almost  an  impossi- 
bility ;  there  have  been  so  few. 

The  collections  of  Sir  William  Van 
Home,  the  Honourable  George  Drum- 
mond,  Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Angus,  are  admirable 
in  their  eclecticism,  while  Mr.  Green- 
shields,  Mr.  Learmont.  and  a  number  of 
others  possess  works  of  the  very  highest 
merit  Indeed,  the  loan  exhibitions  in 
Montreal  rival  similar  ones  in  New  York, 
and  though  they  are  held  every  year  or 
two,  it  is  rare  that  the  same  painting  is 
exhibited  twice. 


Rather  than  crowd  their  collections  into 
galleries,  leaving  the  rest  of  their  houses 
desolate,  these  amateurs  have  preferred  to 
distribute  them  thnjugh  different  rooms, 
and  they  often  show  so  delicate  a  sense  of 
tone  and  arrangement,  that  the  rooms  seem 
spe.Mally  designed  for  the  paintings  they 
hold.  This  indeed  may  be  really  the 
case,  as  almost  all  the  houses  have  either 
been  built  or  entirely  transformed  by  their 
present   owners. 

Taking  for  an  example  Mr.  Angus* 
drawing-rocjm,  which  gives  a  dominant 
impression  of  old  rose  and  silver,  we  find 
in  it  principally  small,  pale-toned  land- 
scapes, and  only  one  painting  of  compara- 
tively strong  colour,  over  the  dull  red 
mantel -piece.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
darker  toned  library  holds  a  Rembrandt, 
the  portrait  of  a  girl,  a  work,  by  the  way, 
of  the  Masters  best  period,  a  family  group 
by  Franz  Hals  from  the  Secretan  collec- 
tion, and  good  examples  of  Reynolds, 
Romney.  Gainsborough,  and  Constable, 
a  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  a  Terborch,  and  a 
a  Gerard  Dow.  The  dining-room  is  devoted 
to  Daubigny,  Delacroix,  Corot,  Troyon, 
and  Diaz.  Near  the  stairway  hangs  an 
imjK)rtant  Van   Dyke. 

Mr.  Ross  has  hung  in  his  large  entrance 
hall,  panelled  and  beamed  with  dark  oak, 
a  portrait  by  Franz  Hals,  Rembrandt's 
"Admiral,"  from  the  Shauss  Sale,  and  two 
Troyons — "  Landscape  and  Cattle,"  and 
the  artist's  famous  "  Cart  and  Horse  in 
Mid-Stream."  One  of  the  two  drawing- 
ra)ms  holds,  amongst  other  paintings,  an 
"  Eastern  Shop "  by  Fortuny,  and  a 
"Wood"  by  Sir  William  van  Home;  the 
sec(jnd,  a  "Sea"  of  Courbet,  and  a  head 
bv  Revnolds  :  a  Turner,  several  works  of 
Corot.  Millet,  Daubigny,  and  a  fine  marine 
by  Jacob  Ruysdael  have  recently  been 
added 
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He  regretted  his  irony  on  the  utterance. 
"  Do  I  look  the  part,  A.dain  ?  " 

She  did  indeed  look  it,  had  clearly  pur- 
posed to  look  it  these  several  minutes. 
Even  without  that  use  of  his  first  name,  of 
the  caress  in  her  utterance  of  it,  her  per- 
fec^  air  of  the  part  had  made  it  hard  for 
him  to  contain  himself.  Willing  or  no,  he 
moved  yet  closer  to  her  and  held  out  a 
hand. 

"Do  you  think  he  would  let  me  give 
him  this  as  a  birthday  present,  Mr.  Black- 
water?"  she  asked,  archly  hiding  hand 
and  apple  behind   her." 

"  Eve,"    said   Adam.     "  Eve,  temptress 


a 


Miss  Goreing  was  gone,  and  certainly 
his  outstretched  arms  looked  foolish. 

XII. 

After  the  previous  evening  the  average 
enlightened  man  will  hardly  suppose  that 
Adam  could  be  in  two  minds  as  to  Miss 
Goreing's  having  recognised  the  fisherman, 
Lord  Strathardle,  as  himself.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  this  sacred  improbability  that 
he  hugged  to  his  bosom  while,  but  little 
later  than  six  next  morning,  he  once  mor^ 
began  to  fish  the  big  pool  after  passing 
through  which  Ardle  River  merges  nam? 
and  waters  in  the  stream  whence  his  family 
long  ago  drew  their  name.  This  morning 
also  Miss  Goreing  was  astir  before  break- 
fast, and  walking  in  all  innocence  alonic 
the  Castle  Terrace,  looked  down  to  be- 
hold her  man  shoulder  his  traps  and  turn, 
in  evident  finality,  towards  his  inn  and  the 
essential  meal.  For  one  instant  she  raised 
a  hand  to  her  mouth  as  if  to  call  him,  then 
changed  her  intention  as  abruptly.  Her 
face  flushed  with  a  fine  mixture  of  devilry 
and  shvness. 

Five  minutes  later  she  had  ordered  her 
motor  to  be  round  in  twenty  minutes, 
about  the  time  at  which  she  supposed 
that  Adam  should  have  reached  his  door, 
and  be  preparing  to  eat  his  well-earned 
breakfast.  Then  she  hastily  summoned 
her  maid. 

Adam  Blackwater,  Baron  Glenfor'-^st 
and  Earl  Strathardle — twenty-third  in  the 
first  title  and  sixteenth  in  the  second — had 
consumed  his  porridge,  and  was  well 
advanced  in  the  mysteries  of  ham  and 
eggs,  in  the  substantial  Scotch  style,  when 


there  entered  to  him  mine  host  James  Fer- 
guson, clearly  much  put  about  in  mind, 
but  too  hurried  to  articulate  with  clearness 
before  there  appeared  at  his  side  the 
slightly  stooping  and  elderly  figure  of  Miss 
Murison.  The  lady  was  garbed  as  when 
Blackwater  last  met  her,  save  that  her  high 
grey  hairs  were  quaintly  crowned  with  a 
large  hat  bearing  two  black  ostrich 
feathers — a  headdress  hardly  in  consonance 
with  the  remainder  of  the  lady's  adorn- 
ments. At  her  waist  she  carried  a  satchel 
according  to  the  manner  of  women.  Her 
face  was  obscured  by  a  thick  double  blue 
veil  with  large  spots  of  yet  darker  blue. 
Adam  afterwards,  again  too  late,  remem- 
bered the  fact  that  of  these  spots  no  less 
than  almost  a  dozen  had  curiously  congre- 
gated in  front  of  those  places  where  the 
lady's  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose  might  other- 
wise have  been  seen.  For  the  rest  she 
walked  a  trifle  heavily  for  one  of  light 
build,  and  the  tap  of  a  heavy  stick  punc- 
tuated the  lighter  periods  of  her  footfalls. 
Adam's  immediate  attempt  to  rise — not  quite 
a  success,  since  he  upset  a  plate  of  scones 
and  the  Quarterly  that  was  propped  against 
the  teapot  fell  with  an  unlovely  squelch 
into  the  half  emptied  tureen  of  porridge — 
was  at  once  met  by  the  ungracious  com- 
mand, "  Sit  quiet,  Strathardle,  and  do  not 
try  to  make  a  bigger  fool  of  yourself  than 
you  have  already  done." 

The  attack,  which  had  its  intended 
eff'ect  of  finally  disconcerting  him,  also  sent 
Ferguson  out  of  the  room  in  audible  and 
not  too  polished  wrath. 

Miss  Murison  drew  a  chair  to  the  side  of 
the  table.  She  detached  her  satchel  and 
planted  it  firmly  in  front  of  her,  guarding 
it  as  though  a  treasure  with  both  hands. 
"Why,  Strathardle,"  she  demanded  un- 
compromisingly, "are  you  a  fool?" 

This  did  not  better  Adam's  ease.  Her 
appearance,  however,  provoked  a  suflSciency 
of  humour  to  enable  him  to  rallv.  "  I  have 
yet  to  learn  the  cause  of  your  attack.  Miss 
Murison." 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  that  you 
sold  me  your  castle?"  she  asked.  And 
now  it  dawned  upon  him  that  her  manner 
might  not  be  wholly  as  it  seemed. 

"  I  sold  you  my  castle  because  I  was 
bankrupt,  though  it  is  hardly  kind  to  re- 
mind me  of  an  unhappy  necessity  in  this 
way." 


ADAM     BLACKWATER 


"  And  why  did  I  buy  it  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Because  you  wished  for  it.  I  cannot 
tell,  if  you  had  private  reasons,  as  I 
presume  that    you  suggest." 

"  You  are  very  youn(;,  Strathardle,"  said 
the  iady.     "  With  whoin  did  you  dine  last 

"  With  your  friend,  Miss  Goreing,  as  you 
know.  I  think.  1  was  sorry  jou  were 
unwell,    but    1    need   not  ask   if  you   are 

better." 

"  And  why  did  she  leave  the  drawing 
room  before  you  ?  No  !  I  have  ears  and 
can  hear  !  "  she  cried,  raising  a  monitory 
forefinger  as  he  essayed  to  turn  her  flank 
clumsily. 

"  I  had  supposed  that  Miss  Goreing  de- 
sired to  see  if  yuu  were  comfortable  for 
the  night,  I  know  my  way  about  the 
house  you  must  remember." 

The  forefinger  ceased  its  threatenings, 
and  her  hands  closed  on  tlie  satchel.  "  The 
fourth  of  October's  your  birthday,  Sieur  ! 
I  have  brought  you  tlie  present  you  would 
not  take  from  its  eve,"  she  m<x:ked. 

At  that  lie  saw  the  apple  of  record 
in  her  hands.  She  set  it  on  the  t.ible  and 
watched  bis  face.  It  was  startled  and 
rather  white. 

"  Did  she  send  you?  "  he  asked  bluntly 

"  I  brought  it.  'There  is  no  need  to  ask 
questions.  Do  ynu  refuse  it,  man?"  she 
asked  sharply  as  his  hands  made  no  move- 
ment to  take  her  olTer. 

Something  of  enlightenment  stirred  in 
him,  but  it  was  part  of  his  hnnesty  ih.il 
this  was  because  of  her  late  words  and 
not  her  present  implications.  He  rose  to 
his  feet,  quite  pale  now.  The  apple  was 
between  them  on  the  table.  Suddenly 
Miss  Murison  put  up  her  liands  and  uncere- 
moniously removed  her  bat.  The  veil  re- 
mained over  her  features. 

"  You  bought  my  castle  because  you 
thought  that  I  was  loo  proud  to  marry  for 


money.  But  you  had  never  seen  me.  I 
am  in  rather  an  awkward  position  am  I 
not?     Am  I  to  thank  you?" 

"  I  have  brought  you  the  apple,  Adam," 
said  a  voice. 

He  brushed  his  hands  across  his  eyes, 
quite  naturally,  then  leaned  forward  with 
both  hands  on  the  table.  There  was  no 
veil  over  her  face  now. 

"  Was  it  really  so  bad  ?  "  he  asked  softly, 
but  his  face  was  unsmiling,  and  his  voice 
strangely  level. 

She  leanerl  over  the  table.  Her  face 
allowed  doubt.  Such  restraint  was  not 
familiar  in  her  experience  of  the  emotion. 
"Adam,  you  can't  make  it  an  apple  of  dis- 
ci.id,  though  it  is  golden." 

"  It  brought  them  great  trouble,"  he  said, 
and  a  great  laughter  stirred  deep  in  his 
eyes,  "on  Ida  and  in  The  Garden." 

She  read  his  mind,  and  took  up  the 
burden.     "  But  it  gave  Paris  his  Helen." 

"And  in  that  Garden?"  he  asked, 
brutally  cold,  though  somehow  her  eyes  no 
longer  showed  doubt  under  his  gaze. 

"  In  The  Garden,"  she  said  simply,  "it 
brought  human  knowledge  and  human 
woes  and  Iroubles,  hut " 

He  look  her  up  here.  "  It  gave  Eve  to 
Adam." 

"  And  Adam  lo  F.ve,"  she  got  in  as  she 
rose  hurriedly,    while    her  stick    clattered 

Presently  she  would  help  him  to  resume 
breakfast.  His  eyes  played  whimsically 
over  her  face  for  a  moment.  "At  home 
you  begin  breakfa.st  with  fruit,  Madam." 
She  did  not  take  him  on  the  instant;  then, 
"  You  don't  mean  th.at !  "  she  cried  in  comic 
dismay,  though  indeed  there  was  a  touch 
of  outrage  at  her  heart.  "  I  guess  that 
can't  be  right.  Eve  would  never  have 
done  it !  " 

"  She  made  him  share  it,  I  do  believe,'' 
h-i  allowed. 
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CANADA  seems  at  last  to  have  de- 
cided to  rouse  herself  from  prim- 
eval dreams  and  say  clever  and  beautiful 
things  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  admire 
what  she  ought,  and  conse]uently  enter 
the  lists  with  other  nations  to  acquire  what 
is  finest.  It  is  true  that  the  Canadians 
who  are  now  expressing  her  dreams  show 
a  preference  to  express  them  from  a  dis- 
tance— from  the  United  States  or  Eng- 
land. Nevertheless,  in  their  absence, 
there  are  others  who,  by  wisely  employed 
means,  are  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  and  understanding,  such  an 
atmosphere  as  the  deserters  shall  find  most 
profitable  and  pleasant  to  breathe  when 
they    return. 

For  a  country  so  young  to  this  kind  of 
effort,  the  effort  of  aa]uiring  what  is  finest, 
it  must  be  admitted  she  has  thus  far  done 
well,  almost  surprisingly  well.  We  need 
not  go  farther  than  Montreal  (and  per- 
haps to  make  our  point  indisputable,  it  is 
a  good  place  to  remain  in)  to  find  some 
of  the  most  admirable  works  of  the 
greatest  masters  collected  in  houses  that 
appear  to  have  been  specially  designed  to 
receive  them.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
group  of  Canadians  who  have  at  heart  the 
artistic  welfare  of  their  country  had  been 
prudently  awaiting  the  time  when  mistakes 
in  choice  should  be  almost  an  impossi- 
bility; there  have  been  so  few. 

The  collections  of  Sir  William  Van 
Home,  the  Honourable  George  Drum- 
mond,  Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Angus,  are  admirable 
in  their  eclecticism,  while  Mr.  Green- 
shields,  Mr.  Learmont,  and  a  number  of 
others  possess  works  of  the  very  highest 
merit  Indeed,  the  loan  exhibitions  in 
Montreal  rival  similar  ones  in  New  York, 
and  though  they  are  held  ever)*  year  or 
two,  it  is  rare  that  the  same  painting  is 
exhibited  twice. 


Rather  than  crowd  their  collections  into 
galleries,  leaving  the  rest  of  their  houses 
desolate,  these  amateurs  have  preferred  to 
distribute  them  through  different  rooms, 
and  they  often  show  so  delicate  a  sense  of 
tone  and  arrangement,  that  the  rooms  seem 
specially  designed  for  the  paintings  they 
hold.  This  indeed  may  be  really  the 
case,  as  almost  all  the  houses  have  either 
been  built  or  entirely  transformed  by  their 
present   owners. 

Taking  for  an  example  Mr.  Angus' 
drawing-room,  which  gives  a  dominant 
impression  of  old  rose  and  silver,  we  find 
in  it  principally  small,  pale-toned  land- 
scapes, and  only  one  painting  of  compara- 
tively strong  col(jur,  over  the  dull  red 
mantel-piece.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
darker  toned  library  holds  a  Rembrandt, 
the  portrait  of  a  girl,  a  work,  by  the  way, 
of  the  Master's  best  period,  a  family  group 
by  Franz  Hals  from  the  Secretan  collec- 
tion, and  good  examples  of  Reynolds, 
Romney.  Gainsborough,  and  Constable, 
a  Sebastian  del  Piomlx),  a  Terborch,  and  a 
a  Gerard  Dow.  The  dining-room  is  devoted 
to  Daubigny,  Delacroix,  Corot,  Troyon. 
and  Diaz.  Near  the  stairway  hangs  an 
imiK)rtant  Van   Dyke. 

Mr.  Ross  has  hung  in  his  large  entrance 
hall,  panelled  and  beamed  with  dark  oak. 
a  portrait  by  Franz  Hals,  Rembrandt's 
"Admiral,"  from  the  Shauss  Sale,  and  two 
Troyons — "  Landscape  and  Cattle,"  and 
the  artist's  famous  "  Cart  and  Horse  in 
Mid-Stream."  One  of  the  two  drawing- 
rooms  holds,  amongst  other  paintings,  an 
"  Kastern  Sho|) ''  by  Fortuny,  and  a 
"Wood"  by  Sir  William  van  Home;  the 
second,  a  "Sea"  of  Courbet,  and  a  head 
by  Revnolds  :  a  Turner,  several  works  of 
Corot,  Millet,  Daubigny.  and  a  fine  marine 
by  Jacob  Ruysdael  have  recently  been 
added 
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CANADA  seems  at  last  to  have  de- 
cided to  rouse  herself  from  prim- 
eval dreams  and  say  clever  and  btrautiful 
things  with  the  rest  of  the  worhl,  admire 
what  she  ought,  and  conse  juently  enter 
the  lists  with  other  nations  to  a^iuire  what 
is  finest.  It  is  true  that  the  Canadians 
who  are  now  expressing  her  dreiims  show 
a  preference  to  express  them  from  a  dis- 
tance— from  the  United  States  or  Eng- 
land. Nevertheless,  in  their  absence. 
there  are  others  who,  by  wisely  employed 
means,  are  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  and  understanchn^,  such  an 
atmosphere  as  the  deserters  sliall  fmd  most 
profitable  and  pleasant  to  breathe  when 
thev   return. 

For  a  country  so  young  to  this  kind  of 
effort,  the  effort  of  aaiuiring  what  is  fmest. 
it  must  be  admitted  she  has  thus  far  done 
well,  almost  surprisingly  well.  We  need 
not  go  farther  than  Montreal  (and  |)er- 
haps  to  make  our  point  indisputable,  it  is 
a  good  place  to  remain  in)  to  find  some 
of  the  most  admirable  works  of  the 
greatest  masters  collected  in  houses  that 
appear  to  have  been  specially  designed  to 
receive  them.  It  wouUl  seem  as  if  the 
group  of  Canadians  who  have  at  heart  the 
artistic  welfare  of  their  country  had  been 
prudently  awaiting  the  time  when  mistakes 
in  choice  should  be  aim  >st  an  impossi- 
bib'ty ;  there  have  been  so  few. 

The  collections  of  Sir  William  Van 
Home,  the  Honourable  Gcijrge  Drum- 
mond,  Mr.  Ro.ss.  Mr.  Angus,  are  admirable 
in  their  eel  eroticism,  while  Mr.  Green- 
shields,  Mr.  Learmont.  and  a  number  of 
others  possess  works  of  the  very  highest 
merit  Indeed,  the  IfMn  exhibitions  in 
Montreal  rival  .similar  ones  in  New  York, 
and  though  they  are  held  every  year  or 
two,  it  is  rare  that  the  same  painting  is 
exhibited  twice. 


Rather  than  crowd  their  collections  into 
galleries,  leaving  the  rest  of  their  houses 
desolate,  these  amateurs  have  preferred  to 
distribute  them  through  different  rooms, 
and  they  often  show  so  delicate  a  sense  of 
tone  and  arrangement,  that  the  ro<.)ms  seem 
spe.'ially  designed  for  the  paintings  they 
hold.  This  indeed  mav  be  reallv  the 
case,  as  almost  all  the  houses  have  either 
been  built  or  entirely  transformed  by  their 
present   owners. 

Taking  for  an  example  Mr.  Angu.s' 
drawing-r(H>m,  which  gives  a  dominant 
impression  of  old  rose  and  silver,  we  find 
in  it  principally  small,  pale-toned  land- 
scapes, and  only  one  painting  of  compara- 
tively strong  colour,  over  the  dull  red 
mantel -piece.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
darker  toned  library  holds  a  Rembrandt, 
the  portrait  of  a  girl,  a  work,  by  the  way, 
of  the  Master's  best  period,  a  family  group 
by  Franz  Hals  from  the  Secretan  collec- 
tion, and  gfxjd  exami)les  of  Rexnolds, 
Romney.  Ciainsborough,  and  Constable, 
a  Sebastian  del  Piomlx>,  a  Terl)orch,  and  a 
a  Gerard  Dow.  The  dining-nxmi  is  devoted 
to  Daubigny.  Delacroix.  Corot,  Troyon, 
and  Diaz.  Near  the  stairway  hangs  an 
imi>ortant  Van   Dyke. 

Mr.  Ross  has  hung  in  his  large  entrance 
hall,  panelled  and  beamed  with  dark  oak. 
a  portrait  by  Franz  Hals,  Rembrandt's 
"Admiral,"  from  the  Shauss  Sale,  and  two 
Troyons — "  Lan<lscape  and  Cattle,"  and 
the  artist's  famous  "Cart  and  Horse  in 
Mid-Stream.'  One  of  the  two  clrawing- 
rc>)ms  holds,  amongst  «»ther  paintings,  an 
"  Fastern  Sho|) "  by  Fortuny,  and  a 
"Wood"'  by  Sir  Willi.im  \an  Home;  the 
second,  a  "Sea''  tjf  (^lurbet,  and  a  head 
bv  Revnolds  ;  a  Turner,  .several  works  of 
Con)t.  Millet,  Daubigny.  anci  a  fine  marine 
bv  Jacob  Ruvsdael  have  recentlv  been 
added. 
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while  inside  the  arrangement  of  the  apart- 
ments, especially  the  vast  hall,  suggests 
■omething    agreeably   Italian. 

This  enthusiastic  amateur  is  an  unusual 
combination  of  the  most  sensitive  of  artists 
and  the  keenest  of  business  men.  For  he 
finds  time  to  paint,  and  to  paint  what  has, 
unquestionably,  artistic  value,  even  though 
the  hours  he  can  devote  to  painting  are 
usually  between  eleven  and  one  at  night. 

If  his  sympathies  are  wide,  what  is  more 
Mceptional,  they  are  very  sincere.        He 


has  concluded  to  depose  and  definitely 
banish. 

Here  are  certainly  proofs  of  delightful 
honesty,  and  the  same  system  is  followed 
ill  dealing  with  his  Japanese  collection, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  America. 

Indeed,  Sir  William  is  curiously  like  a 
Japanese  collector  in  the  caressing  way  he 
handles  a  vase,  or  \vhen  he  points  out  the 
artistic  whim  of  some  carved  sword-hilt, 
when  he   astonishes  you  by    his    intimate 


will  bravely  confess  that  he  has  bought 
pictures  which  at  the  lime  he  failed  to  ap- 
preciate, and,  notwithstanding  their  worth, 
he  has  had  the  courage  to  put  away 
where  he  could  study  them  in  secret.  But 
only  after  such  study,  when  he  felt  he 
could  enjoy  them  really,  were  they  brought 
forth  and  given  a  place  of  honour.  Other 
paintings,  again,  he  hangs  in  out-of-the- 
way  comers,  and  these  must  pass  through 
Mages  of  probation;  while  still  others  be 


knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  art  of 
China  and  Japan,  or  charms  vou  with  his 
appreciation  of  its  beauty.  His  cabinet 
of  a  hundred  sword-hilts  he  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  perfect  collecliun  by  his 
system  of  "pruning";  and  another  cabinet 
holds  a  number  of  Chinese  vases,  so  ad- 
mirable in  form  and  colour  that,  as  he 
remarks,  any  decoration  would  have 
spoiled  them.  Yet,  he  nevertheless  de- 
lights in  his  examples  of  Makudzu  Kozan. 
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the  living  Japanese  potter  who  has  occa- 
sionally copied  Chinese  shapes,  but  who, 
yielding  to  his  own  decorative  fancies,  has 
expressed  them  in  storks  rising  from  a  mist 
and  fish  seen  through  water. 

Sir  William  possesses  also  some  rare 
specimens  of  early  Satsuma,  the  despair  of 
Western  artists  in  its  shape  iind  texture,  the 
grace  and  reserie  of  its  decorations. 

The  numerous  shehes  over  the  mantel- 
piece of  one  of  the  reception  rix)ms  are 
filled  with  vases  varying  in  coluur  from 
gray  and  "  ashes  of  ruses  "  to  blood  ted. 
Tlie  cabinets  that  line  the  walls  of  the 
billiard-room  hold  still  another  collefriion 
ot  Japanese  jjotterj,  while  the  library  is 
decorated  with  carvings  from  Japanese 
temples,  with  Itakimonos  and  embroideries. 

There  are.  perliaps,  as  many  art-books, 
catalogues,  illustrated  collections,  bound 
photographs,  and  engravings,  as  books  of 
other  kinds  on  the  library  shelves,  and  the 
space  above  the  shelves  is  occupied  by 
cabinet  pictures  of  Franz  Hals,  Nicolas 
Maes,  Kubens,  Pi.-trus  Cristus.  Van  der 
Vel.ie,  Kabritsus.  Kuysdael.  Huysnians  de 
Malines,  Ter-Uorrh,  Cuyp  and  Goya. 

A  prettv  coiiiplimenl  has  becji  paid 
Lady  and'Miss  Van  Hi.rnt;  in  having  no 
other  portraits  here  but  theirs,  bv  the 
Canadian  artist.    Wyalt   I'aton. 

The  dining-ti'im,  which  is  panelled  in 
fir-wood  stained  dark  gn^i^n.  holds  two 
Rousseaus  --  one  jianicularh  interesting 
"Forest"— two  Kit«)t.s,  two  Delacroix,  a 
"Tale  of  Dedlum"  and  two  other  Con- 
stables, and  a  Daumier.  I'our  Sjianish 
renaissance  [lillars  su|>|H>rt  the  I'eilin);. 
On  the  walls  and  shrhi-s  al-.ut  the  T<xjm 
there  are  His])ano-Miirfs|ui.-  jila^iues  and 

piece,  lotus-shaperl  candle  siii-ks  .sur- 
rounded by  dnncinj:  .cAc/j/;./  in  silver. 


hall  is  vast;  some  curious 
votive  ships  hang  at  one  end,  and  we  also 
find  a  full-length  portrait  of  Philip  IV. 
and  Cavaliers  by  Velasquez,  a  Ribiera,  a 
Paul  Veronese,  two  Reynolds,  a  Constable 
and  a  Turner. 

In  the  smaller  reception  room  there  are 
paintings  by  Lucas  Cranach,  Jacob  Ruyi- 
dael,  Kembrant  (1630),  Nicolas  Maes, 
Cuyp,  Canaletto,  Bart,  Van  der  Heist;  in 
the  adjoiningdrawing-room,  work  in  lighter 
tone  of  Momicelli — six  paintings— of  Rey- 
nolds, Cunit.  Diaz,  Troyon,  Daubigny, 
Marj    ('assait.  Renoir,  and  Pissaro. 

Hut  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  part 
of  all  this  f.iscinaling  house  is  the  sludi6; 
only,  apart  from  the  brushes  and  easles 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  under  the  roof,  it 
has  not  much  in  common  with  the  gene- 
rality of  studios.  It  is  a  very  luxurious 
"den,"  and  you  feel  Sir  William  loves  it, 
that  some  of  his  happiest  hours  are  spent 
here.  His  work,  excellent  in  quality  and 
altogether  extraordinary  in  quantity,  con- 
sidering his  other  occupations,  covers  the 
walls.  He  says  that  he  holds  out  artistic 
achievement  or  acquisition  like  a  wisp  of 
hay  before  a  horse's  nose  as  an  incentive  to 
keep  gifing.  I'Vir,  having  achieved  and 
having  acquired  is  always  only  a  step  to 
achieving  and  acquiring  more.  It  seems  as 
unusual  as  il  is  delightful  that  a  man  with 
genius  for  business  should  show  equal 
genius  for  the  delicate  enjoyment  of  its 
rewards,  and  to  such  enjoyment  Sir 
William  now  more  than  ever  devotes  him- 
self, which  means  tiiat  he  gives  a  large  part 
of  his  time  tn  painting  and  to  the  collecting 
of  beautiful  tilings. 

}'<•!  a  final  inijiression  we  pass  through 
the  o.nservalory— it  is  filled  with  orchids, 
and  at  night  lighted  by  antique  Japanese 
lanterns. 
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WHERE  the  Mallinger  River,  flowing 
towards  the  sea,  laves  with  its  sul- 
len tide  the  shores  of  the  borderland  be- 
tween Estemeralda  County  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  a  plain  white  stone,  erected  at 
its  brink,  testifies  in  roughly  carven  charac- 
ters to  the  death  of 
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SHOT  AN  DROWNED  BY 

5  VIGILANTES 

FER    HOLDIN   UP 

HELLFERLETHER     BOYTONS 

MULES. 

An  inscription  which  leaves  so  much  to  the 
imagination  that  it  fairly  deserves  to  be 
interpreted. 

Mr.  Boy  ton  was  a  very  rich  man,  and 
his  nickname  was  given  to  him  because  he 
was  also  a  very  determined  man,  and 
emphatically  one  dangerous  to  meddle 
with.  The  mules  in  question  came  from 
the  north  of  Esty  County,  as  it  was  affec- 
tionately called  by  its  children  when  any 
one  had  "  set  them  up,"  and  were  laden 
with  gold  dust  and  escorted  by  half  a  dozen 
bearded  miners  on  horseback,  who  swore 
strange  oaths,  and  feared  their  imperious 
master  far  more  than  they  feared  the 
Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air.  When 
Gabriel  the  Archangel  first  heard  of  them, 
he  was  working  on  a  raft  in  the  Mallinger, 
and  Peter  Brett,  of  Brett's  ranche,  and  his 
Scotch  homeliness,  and  his  Presbyterian 
Sabbaths,  and  his  weekly  clean  shirts  had 
faded  into  a  dream  of  the  past,  which 
served  only  to  point  the  moral  of  the 
present.  The  curse  of  the  gipsy  was  in 
Gabriel's  blood,  and  within  six  months  of 
the  great  forest  fire  which  swept  away  the 
ranche,  having  worked  like  ten  men  in  the 
task  of  rebuilding  it  in  the  interval,  he 
vanished,  leaving  a  penitential  note  for 
Peter,  and  a  copy  of  a  hymn  which  he  had 
composed  during  the  last  Sabbath's  dis- 
course, which  made  Peter  tear  his  hair, 
and  quote  from  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
Work  did  not  suit  Gabriel,  but  gold  dust 
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suited  him  very  well,  and  fighting  six  good 
shots  single-handed  was  the  finest  sport  of 
all.  An  old  Spanish  priest  mumbling  over 
his  rosary  came  one  night  to  share  the 
miners'  lodgings  at  a  wayside  inn,  w^ho, 
being  thirsty  souls,  and  seeing  him  so  old 
and  pious,  accepted  his  offer  of  drinks  all 
round,  and  then  with  one  accord  fell  sin- 
gularly fast  asleep.  Next  day,  when 
Gabriel  rode  out  of  the  bushes  with 
a  revolver  in  either  hand,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  his  usual  dulcet 
accents,  they  found  to  their  infinite 
surprise  and  regret  that  their  powder  was 
damp  and  their  shooting  machines  were 
damaged;  and  so,  making  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain,  the  gold  dust  changed  hands 
without  bloodshed,  which,  as  Gabriel 
politely  explained,  must  ever  be  abhorrent 
to  one  of  his  cloth.  When  Mr.  Boyton 
heard  the  story  he  was  very  angry ;  so 
angry,  indeed,  that  he  justified  his  sobri- 
quet by  knocking  the  heads  together  of 
three  or  four  of  his  alarmed  retainers. 
The  rest  remembered  appointments,  and 
went  away  to  keep  them ;  and  the  incident 
was  supposed  to  be  closed. 

Deep  was  Gabriel's  disgust  when  he 
found,  a  week  later,  that  his  indefatigable 
foe  had  revived  an  organism  long  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  that  a  Committee  of  Vigi- 
lantes, Mr.  Boyton  himself  acting  as  Presi- 
dent, were  hot  upon  his  track.  Gabriel 
had  been  in  touch  with  the  police  in 
Dumont  City,  and  had  learnt  to  regard 
their  operations  with  complete  indif- 
ference ;  but  in  Boyton  and  his  allies  he 
recognised  a  far  more  formidable  enemy. 
The  history  of  his  adventures  in  the 
autumn  months  that  followed  would  add  a 
thirteenth  book  to  the  Odyssey ;  but  the 
sleuth-hounds  of  revengeful  justice  pressed 
hard  upon  his  heels,  and  on  a  bright 
November  raorninj;  his  fate  was  sealed  by 
treachery.  The  President  had  offered  a 
reward  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  informa- 
tion leading  to  his  arrest,  and  though  the 
men  of  the  countryside  would  have  cut  off 
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their  right  hands  sooner  than  betray  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  wild  fights  and  (a  cir- 
cumstance still  more  winning  in  their  eyes) 
a  hundred  desperate  rides,  a  girl  was 
found  ready  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
home  which  she  wanted  to  furnish  with 
real  maplewood  instead  of  painted  deal. 
Mr.  Boy  ton  found  the  Archangel  lying 
fast  asleep  in  a  bam,  his  cheek  pillowed 
on  his  hand,  his  dark  curls  and  darker 
lashes  sweeping  the  delicate  cheek,  so  white 
where  the  sun  had  not  burnt  it ;  and 
Gabriel  was  summoned  to  open  his  great 
dark  eyes  to  the  sensation  of  a  piece  of  raw 
whipcord  tied  round  his  ankles  sufficiently 
tight  to  make  it  tighten  of  its  own  accord. 
He  looked  up  with  an  air  of  irfdifference 
which  was  a  real  little  masterpiece  in  its 
way,  and  saluted  the  gloomily  triumphant 
Committee  with  a  bouquet  of  choice 
flowers  of  metaphor,  culled  from  the  gar- 
dens of  many  languages.  Even  Mr. 
Boyton  shrank  a  little  when  he  heard  him- 
self cursed  by  name  in  fluent  and  tolerably 
classical  Greek,  while  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee,  though  they  never 
wavered  in  their  resolution  of  hanging  the 
Archangel,  confessed  to  each  other  in 
asides  that  there  "  wam't  anyone  to  ekal 
Gabe  ef  you  wanted  any  cussin'  done 
cheap." 

"  Swing  him  up  to  the  saddle,  Ixdvs," 
said  the  President  cheerfully,  "  and  tie  his 
arms  behind  his  back,  or  he'll  do  one  of 
you  a  mischief." 

Thus  ignominious! y  bound  hand  and 
foot,  Gabriel  was  lifted  to  the  back  of  his 
own  horse,  a  truculent  animal,  which  tried 
incontinently  to  take  a  bite  out  of  Mr. 
Boyton's  arm.  Failing  in  this  endeavour, 
he  carried  his  master  gracefully  at  the 
pace  of  a  docile  Arab,  to  the  infinite  dis- 
appointment of  the  Vigilantes,  who  had 
forced  Gabriel  to  mount  and  ride  lady 
fashion,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him  thrown 
off  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life. 
The  little  troop  formed  up  round  the  cap- 
tive Archangel,  and  Mr.  Boyton  rode  be- 
side the  prisoner  and  held  his  reins  for 
him,  taking  care  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance 
from  Monty's  wicked  extremities  of  hoof 
and  mouth.  As  they  rode  out  of  the  farm- 
yard a  girl's  face  peeped  from  a  window, 
white  with  the  ineffectual  remorse  inci- 
dental to  the  sins  of  Eve.     Gabriel  turned 


in  his  saddle  and  saluted  her  with  a  charm- 
ing bow  which  lingered  in  her  memory 
through  many  a  night  watch,  and  shone 
reflected  in  the  polished  splendour  of  her 
new  rosewood  piano. 

No  one  spoke,  as  the  cavalcade  trotted 
slowly  across  the  plains  dotted  with  bush 
and  scrub,  and  barred  by  mountain  ranges 
from  the  sunset  and  the  dawn.  Presently 
the  Mai  linger  came  in  sight,  and  Gabriel, 
lynx-eyed  for  a  chance  of  escape  under 
his  air  of  calm  bravado,  divined  in  a  flash 
that  it  was  intended  to  serve  as  his  grave. 
The  Mallinger  has  a  sullen  tide,  rapid  and 
strong,  flecked  with  foam  where  the 
boulders  thrust  their  heads  above  its 
wrinkled  surface,  roaring  like  a  mill-race 
round  the  abrupt  curves  of  the  cliff^s  which 
descend  sheer  to  its  waves  on  the  farther 
side.  Gabriel's  sinuous  frame  was  tra- 
versed by  a  cold  electric  thrill  as  he 
imagined  himself  borne  along  by  its  heavy 
swirl  to  be  crushed  to  a  jelly  against  those 
jagged  fangs  of  rock.  They  reached  the 
bank,  and  Monty  was  jerked  almost  on  his 
haunches  by  Mr.  Boyton's  heavy  arresting 
hand.  Gabriel  kept  his  seat  by  a  miracle, 
and  slid  lightly  to  the  ground. 

The  five  Vigilantes  and  their  leader  dis- 
mounted also,  and  tied  up  their  horses  to 
the  stump  of  a  decrepit  willow.  They 
showed  their  appreciation  of  Monty's  quali- 
ties by  giving  him  a  second  willow  all  to 
himself.  Then  thev  came  and  stood  in 
an  awkward  ring  round  the  prisoner  and 
the  self -elected  judge,  who  faced  them 
with  an  English  air  of  command  which 
Gabriel  found  time  to  like  and  enjoy. 

"  Boys,"  said  Mr.  Boyton,  picking  up 
the  glances  of  his  men  in  a  vain  endeavour 
to  infuse  into  them  a  more  judicial  and  less 
hang-dog  air,  "  we've  met  together  this  day 
to  do  justice  on  a  low  thief  and  a  cut-throat 
bully,  who  has  managed  to  cheat  the 
Dumont  City  constables,  but  couldn't  get 
away  from  men  of  courage  and  integrity 
like  ourselves,  fighting  with  our  backs  to 
the  wall,  so  to  speak,  in  defence  of  our 
lives  and  hard -won  property.'* 

Mr.  Boyton,  it  will  be  perceived,  had 
certain  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  orator  ; 
he  knew  his  men,  and  told  them  precisely 
what  they  best  liked  to  hear.  Not  less 
politic  than  his  suppression  of  all  refer- 
ence   to  the   manner  of    the   Archangel's 
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betrayal  was  the  allusion  to  the  hard- 
won  property,  which  the  other  five  honest 
Vigilantes  knew  they  hadn't  got. 

"  Even  us,  he  has  managed  to  make  a 
fool  of  once  or  twice." 

"That's  so,"  said  Kansas  Bill  mourn- 
fully. He  had  been  one  of  the  five  who 
hid  drunk  at  the  Spanish  priest's  expense. 

"  But  he  shan't  fool  us  again.  Prisoner, 
you've  been  taken  red-handed,  but  we'll 
let  you  speak  for  yourself;  we're  fair 
judges,  and  we  want  the  law  on  our  side. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  have  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
fairness,"  said  Gabriel  smoothly,  "  and  to 
express  a  hope  that  when  I'm  gone  you 
won't  forget  to  pay  up  that  thousand  dol- 
lars to  Miss  Belle  Harrison." 

"  We'll  see  to  that  presently,  but  we've 
got  to  put  this  little  job  through  first," 
retorted  the  President  grimly.  "  The  sen- 
tence of  this  court  is  that  you  should  he 
blindfolded  and  shot,  and  then  tumbled 
into  the  river;  isn't  that  so,  boys?  Hands 
up  for  yes."  Even  at  that  moment  there 
was  a  perceptible  hesitation  in  the  assent 
of  one  or  two  members  of  the  committee ; 
but  awed  by  Mr.  Boyton's  terrible  eye, 
hand  after  hand  went  up  till  the  verdict  of 
death  was  unanimous. 

"  The  prisoner  will  now  get  over  there 
and  stand  on  the  bank  with  his  bark  to 
the  river,"  said  the  Vigilance  leader  grimly. 
In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  was  hoping  that 
Gabriel  would  make  a  dash  for  safety  in 
the  Mallinger,  when  it  would  have  afforded 
a  delicate  gratification  to  Mr.  Koyton's 
ardour  of  the  chase  to  stand  on  the  bank 
and  put  bullets  into  his  head  every  time 
he  rose  to  breathe,  until  he  rose  no  more. 
Gabriel's  answer  served  to  fan  the  hope, 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  man  and 
his  nickname. 

"  Faith,  you'll  have  to  drag  me  over  and 
prop  me  up  like  a  sack  of  ])otatf)e>.  Id 
do  anything  to  oblige  you,  but  I  can't  walk 
with  my  feet  lashed  together — tisn  t  rea- 
sonable." 

Boyton  got  out  his  jx)cket -knife,  which 
was  big  enough  and  sharp  enough  to  serve 
as  a  dagger  at  need,  and  slasht-d  tlimu^h 
the  thongs  which  bf>und  Gabriel,  first  at 
ankle  and  then  at  wrist.  "  Guess  \  ou  can 
walk  well  enough  now,"  he  said,  smiling 
into   Gabriel's    face,    his    light-blue    eyes 


bloodshot  with  gratified  malice.  "  Hey — 
you  dog  ?  "  He  slapped  Gabriel  lightly 
on  the  cheek. 

**  Don't  do  that,"  Gabriel  said  drily. 
"  Things  were  different  when  we  were  at 
Harrow,  weren't  they  ?  D'you  remember 
how  I  licked  you  for  kicking  Forbe's 
Major's  puppy  ?  " 

Mr.  Boyton  recoiled  abruptly,  and  one 
of  the  Vigilantes,  perceiving  from  his  ex- 
pression that  he  had  got  more  than  he 
bargained  for,  chuckled  audibly.  They 
had  every  intention  of  backing  up  their 
chief  to  the  end,  but  their  symi)athies  were 
retained  on  the  other  side.  Thev  had  a 
sentimental  affection  for  the  dare-devil 
Archangel,  but  business  is  business,  and  a 
Western  mind  is  perplexingly  adept  at 
keeping  the  two  issues  apart. 

Gabriel  walked,  as  directed,  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  Mallinger,  and  stood  with  his 
face  turned  towards  his  enemies ;  and 
never  did  wounded  hero  of  chivalry,  fallen 
alive  into  the  craven  hands  of  a  Mcx)rish 
rabble,  face  death  with  a  serener  or  a 
haughtier  front  than  this  swaggering, 
thieving  desj)erado,  brought  to  bay  at  la.st 
by  the  law  he  had  so  long  defied.  Mr. 
Boyton  stood  exactly  opposite  his  captive, 
and  the  five  Vigilante  men  ranged  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  him.  Methodically 
the  six  revolvers  were  produced,  and  the 
priming  carefully  examined,  under  the 
President's  auspices.  (jabriel  knew  by 
instinct  what  was  expected  of  him,  and 
was  resolute  not  to  pander  to  Mr.  Boston's 
lust  of  hunting.  He  would  meet  his  death 
as  gallantly  as  might  be,  and  the  tide 
should  bear  his  dead  Uuly  away,  past  miles 
of  lonely  pavSture,  past  the  very  drx:>rs  of 
Brett's  Ranche,  which  lay  ncit  far  down 
stream,  where  for  six  months  he  had  tried 
to  be  respectable  f(jr  friendship's  sake. 
He  looked  down  the  river  and  wondered  if 
Brett  would  grieve.  Then  he  brought  his 
glance  back  to  the  crisp  dry  turf  at  his 
feet.  The  President  was  taking  a  very 
long  time  over  his  preparation.  He  was 
giving  Gabriel  every  inducement  to  make 
that  undignified  and  wholly  futile  dash 
for  liberty.  Ciabriel's  eyes  lit  up  with  a 
malicious  sparkle  :  he  made  a  sudden  move- 
ment as  if  to  spring  backwards  into  the 
water — and  remained  petrified  where  he 
stood.     He  mi.ssed  the  savage  flashes  of 
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joy  and  disgust  which  shot  across  the 
President's  face ;  his  eyes  remained  fixed 
on  the  dry  turf,  which,  jarred  by  his  sud- 
den movement,  trembled  under  him  as  if  a 
miniature  earthquake  shook  it. 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  realise  the 
meaning  of  that  odd  vibration,  when  Mr. 
Boyton,  savage  at  finding  himself  tricked, 
shouted,  "  Attention  !  "  Gabriel  knew  him- 
self the  target  of  half  a  dozen  excellent 
marksmen,  and  nerved  himself  for  the  end. 

"  One  !  Two  !  Three  !  "  said  the  Presi- 
dent dramatically.     "  Fire  !  " 

Six  shots  rang  out,  each  true  for  Gab- 
riel's brain  or  heart.  Simultaneously  he 
sprang  high  into  the  air,  as  men  do  spring 
up  who  are  shot  in  an  instant  dead,  threw 
up  his  arms  and  fell  backwards  into  the 
river.  As  the  smoke  drifted  away  the 
men  who  had  shot  him  ran  to  the  bank 
and  stood  waiting  to  see  him  rise. 

"  There  !  there  !  Gad,  he's  swimming  !  " 
roared  Mr.  Boyton  convulsed  with  delight 
and  rage,  and  emptied  the  odd  five  shots 
in  his  revolver  at  a  train  of  bubbles  which 
rose  in  a  trail  across  the  current.  His 
companions  followed  suit,  and  the  body  of 
a  large  Mexican  rat  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
turned  over,  exposing  its  bleeding  side. 
Mr.  Boyton  swore;  the  Vigilantes,  their 
sentimental  reluctance  quite  routed  by  the 
old  fighting  instinct,  did  the  like.  But  the 
body  which   should    have    risen,   did     not 


rise 
II ) 


Pears  like's  if  it  warn't  no  good 
waitin',"  said  Kansas  Bill  in  a  whisper 
husky  with  superstitious  alarm. 

"  Guess  the  old  gentleman's  taken  him 
straight  off  down  below,"  was  the  more 
plain-spoken  comment  of  a  citizen  of 
Dumont. 

"  He  is  probably  caught  in  the  weeds," 
said  Boyton  shortly.  "  Well,  we've  done 
what  we  came  to  do.  I  guess  he  won't 
steal  any  more  gold  dust." 

But  when  they  came  to  mount  their 
horses  they  did  not  find  Monty.  Startled 
by  the  pistol  shots,  and  unnoticed  in  the 
confusion,  he  had  broken  his  halter,  and 
was  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  Only 
Kansas  Bill  "  guessed  Gabe  would  take  his 
own  horse  ef  there  were  anv  circussin'  in 
hell." 

Late  that  evening  Peter  Brett  was  lean- 
ing over  his  garden  gate,  looking  into  the 


livid  swirl  of  the  Mallinger ;  and  his  heart 
was  sore,  for  he  had  heard  the  news,  and 
was  quite  of  one  opinion  with  the  Vigi- 
lantes regarding  Gabriel's  ultimate  destina- 
tion and  present  abode.  And  suddenly, 
out  of  the  grass  at  his  gate,  rose  up  a  tall 
young  figure  clad  in  the  dripping  rags  of  a 
shirt  and  buckskin  breeches,  and  hailed 
him  affectionately  by  name. 

**  The  Lord  have  mercy  !  "  Peter  gasped, 
falling  back  from  his  damp  and  laughing 
visitor.  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  I 
Avaunt,  or  I'll  call  up  the  bull  dogs  ! " 

"  Call  away,  and  I'll  kick  them  into  the 
middle  of  next  week  !  "  said  the  ghostly 
stranger.  "Just  you  look  sharp  and  give 
me  some  supper,  Pete  !  I've  swum  along 
for  a  mile,  routing  happy  families  of 
water-rats  out  of  the  hollows  under  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mallinger,  and  I  could 
eat  an  ox  and  drink  a  barrel." 

"  My  certy,  you're  a  verra  substantial 
demon  !  "  said  the  Scotchman,  cautiously 
feeling  the  Archangel's  supple  bare 
shoulders.  "  Mon,  will  you  tell  me  why 
for  ye  weren't  shot  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I've  got  a  bullet  or  so  in  me ;  only 
d'you  see,  I  lit  out  for  the  river  just  in  the 
half  fraction  of  a  second  between  pressing 
the  trigger  and  pulling  it,  so  the  shots 
didn't  go  quite  as  straight  as  no  doubt  they 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Now,  will 
you  give  me  supper  and  a  bed,  and  let  me 
lie  low  till  I've  patched  up  the  traces  of 
Father  Boyton's  whipcord  ?  " 

"  Eh,  ye  knew  where  to  go,  sonny.  I 
misdouted  ye  were  a  demon,  but  I  kenna  if 
St.  Peter  would  have  had  the  heart  to  send 
ye  there.  Ye'U  lie  low  after  this,  I'm 
thinking." 

Gabriel  sighed.  "  They've  got  my 
horse,"  he  said  pathetically,  "  the  skulking 
thieves." 

"  That  they  have  no,  for  Monty  came  in 
here  six  hours  ago,  with  a  bit  of  rope 
round  his  neck,  an'  a  glint  in  his  eyes; 
an'  he's  bitten  twa  men  already,"  Mr.  Brett 
said  somewhat  grimly.  But  Gabriel's  face 
was  irrafliated. 

"  Monty  here?"  he  cried.  "  Bless  him, 
he's  as  sensible  as  a  Christian  !  Now  I 
can  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  and,  oh, 
Lord  !  won't  Monty  and  I  do  the  headless 
horseman,  and  haunt  Boyton  and  his 
beastly  Vigilantes  into  an  early  tomb  !  " 
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By   GEORGE   FROST 


Author  of  "Wbere  i  your  Husband,"  *'A  Medley  Book,"  etc. 


FOR  those  who  are    interested    in   the 
lives  and  industries  of  girls  in  the 
East  End  of  London  an  afternoon  spent 
in  an  artificial  flower  factory   will  not  be 
thrown  away. 

The  art  of  artificial  flower  making  was 
originated  in  Europe  by  Italian  Roman 
Catholics  nuns,  for  the  purpose  of  altar 
decoration.  The  Parisians  were  the  first 
to  bring  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
flowers  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence, and  to  introduce  them  to  the  world 
of  fashion  for  millinery  and  general  deco- 
rative purposes,  and  to-day  the  bulk  of 
the  best-class  flowers  are  !nade  in  Paris, 
from  whence  they  are  shipped  all  over  the 
world.  The  Germans  are  making  efforts 
to  compete  with  the  French,  but  so  far, 
with  the  exception  of  leaf  making,  they 
are  not  conspicuous  for  success,  the  chief 
reason  of  their  failure  being  bad  colouring. 
Judging  by  all  I  saw  when  visiting  ^e 
cently  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the 
Metropolis,  London  has  achieved  no  small 
measure  of  success  in  the  art  of  rose 
making. 

What  makes  that  particular  factory 
especially  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the 
whole  process  is  carried  out  on  the  pre- 
mises, all  the  tools  and  implements  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
flowers  being  made  on  the  spot.  In  the 
large  room  the  engineer  is  busy  making 
the  metal  "  stamps,"  or  cutting  tools,  with 
which  the  shape  of  the  flower  is  cut  out 
either  by  hand  or  by  machinery,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  flower  required.  Here, 
too,  are  made  the  veiners,  which  are 
"  stamps "  for  marking,  veining,  and  em- 
bossing both  flowers  and  leaves.  The 
design  of  the  flower  is  given  to  the  en- 
gineer, who  forges  ^  piece  of  iron  to  the 
required  shape  and  then  files  and  chisels  it 
till  the  right  effect  is  obtained.  The  tool 
is  then  sharpened  like  a  razor,  and  finally 
carefully  tempered  to  give  it  a  hard  cutting 


surface.  Several  thousand  stamps  are  in 
constant  use,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to 
see  the  red-hot  iron  placed  in  the  vice  and 
deftly  cut  into  the  required  pattern. 

One  man  is  always  busy  repairing  these 
stamps  and  veiners,  for  they  soon  get 
blunt  and  worn  through  constant  use,  and 
need  to  have  the  fine  edges  of  the  pattern 
sharpened. 

Close  by  the  forge  room  is  the  cutting 
room,  where  there  is  a  machine  for  cutting 
out  patterns  with  the  stamps.  Fresh  pat- 
terns are  used  at  least  three  times  a  year, 
and  every  spring  quite  a  new  departure  is 
made  in  the  matter  of  designs  and  colour- 
ing. 

The  materials  of  which  the  flowers  are 
made  consist  of  a  very  thin  silk,  called 
marceline,  which  is  obtained  from  Zurich 
and  Como,  and  of  various  kinds  of  lawn 
and  muslin  made  in  Manchester.  In  the 
autumn,  silk  and  velvet  are  chiefly  used,  as 
flowers  made  of  these  materials  are  dur- 
able and  seasonable  for  winter  wear. 

The  cutting  machine  stamps  out  six 
dozen  flowers  (with  four,  five,  or  six  petals) 
at  a  time.  These  cut  pieces  are  taken  to 
the  shading  room,  and  there  coloured  by 
means  of  aniline  dyes,  wKich  are  quite 
harmless.  Here  the  white,  freshlv-cut 
flowers  are  dipped  in  dyes  of  various 
colours,  the  tinting  requiring  great  care 
and  skill,  in  order  to  imitate  accurately 
the  fine  gradations  of  Nature's  shading  -, 
next,  they  are  rinsed  in  pure  water  to  en- 
sure delicacy  of  tint,  and  carefully  shaded 
bv  means  of  camel-hair  brushes.  The 
flowers  are  then  rapidly  dried  in  a  specially 
constructed  oven,  and  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  work-girls,  who,  by  the  aid  of  many 
ingenious  tools,  quickly  transform  them 
into  excellent  imitations  of  the  natural 
blossoms.  By  means  of  this  process,  which 
is  called  "  goffering,"  the  hollow  form  is 
given  to  the  petals,  and  the  veining  of 
leaves  is  cleverly    imitated.       The    tools, 
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which  consist  of  polished  iron  balls 
mounted  on  handles,  are  slightly  healed  by 
gas,  and  are  pressed  on  the  petal,  which  is 
placed  on  an  india-rubber  cushion ;  the 
india-rubber  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the 
iron,  and  so  prevents  the  flowers  from 
being  cut  or  torn. 

For  the  process  known  as  "  bully-goffer- 
ing," that  gives  the  curved  shape  to  rose 
petals,  bran  cushions  are  often  used.  Cut- 
tings from  the  india-rubber  manufacturers 
are  bought  for  this  purpose.  After  the 
goffering  irons  have  done  their  work,  the 
petals    look    raised    and     curlv,  and    are 


the  leaves  are  bound  together,  and  when 
Cuvered  with  green  tissue  paper,  form  the 
stalk.  In  the  leaf-room  a  much  simpler 
process  goes  on,  for  here,  although  leaves 
are  cut  and  shaded  in  much  the  same  wav 
aj  flowers,  the  goffering  tools  are  noi:  used, 
but  the  leaves  are  put  into  embossing 
veiners  which,  when  heated  and  brought 
under  the  pressure  of  a  lever-press,,  give 
the  leaves  their  natural  shape.  The  leaves 
fre  then  dipped  into  a  solution  of  hot 
rselted  wax  to  give  them  a  beautiful  glossy 
suiface,  and  after  a  brief  cooling  they  are 
brushed  ever  lightly  with  fine  potato  flour; 


ROSES HOSES 


marked  and  crinkled  exactly  like  real  ruse 
leaves.  The  work  girls  are  taught  to 
(goffer  from  the  shoulder,  not  from  the 
chest;  if  ihey  goffer  from  the  dies:,  chest- 
ache  is  the  result. 

After  the  petals  have  been  cut  out,  dyed 
and  goffered,  the  process  of  "  making  up "' 
begins.  Each  flower  is  built  up  fmm  th^- 
centre;  first,  the  pistils  and  stamens  are 
tied  together  on  a  piece  of  wire,  and  round 
them  the  petals  are  carefully  arranged  and 
pasted,  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  being  in 
their  turn  pasted  outside  the  petals. 

The  wires  which  suptxiit  the  flower  and 


ilijs  provi.ies  ihem  with  a  charming  natural 
blo-m. 

Flowers  and  leaves  meet  in  the  mount- 
ing department,  where  ihey  are  made  up 
into  v.irious  designs,  .iccording  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashion. 

The  stems  used  for  sprays  and  clusters 
are  m.ide  of  india-rubber  tubing  which 
can  onlv  be  bought  in  I'aris,  .ind  is  pur- 
chaspfl  in  h-ngilis  uf  i.ooo  metres. 

Upstairs,  in  a  long  gallery,  clean,  fresh, 
and  yet  cosy,  there  is  a  long  row  of  tables 
at  which  the  work-girls  sit.  f.ifing  each 
other.     On  entering  this  gallerj   it  is  im- 
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possible  to  suppress  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
I-Tised  delight,  for  the  scene  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  to  be  seen  in  London. 
This  surely  is  no  factory,  nor  ordinary 
workshop  where  ihe  poor  toil  for  bread 
amid  the  harsh  and  unlovely  surroundings 
which  deface  so  many   industries.      The 


cornflowers,  golden  buttercups,  and  many 
Other  gorgeous  flowers  make  that  busy 
gallery  a  very  fairyland  of  beauty.  The 
work  is  clean,  the  rooms  are  airy,  and 
something  of  the  soft  radiance  of  the  roses 
is  reflected  in  the  contented  faces  of  the 
girls  who  make  them. 


FLOWFB-MAKEH    AT   HER    WORK. 


place  looks  like  a  beautiful  greenhouse,  or 
Eome  room  decorated  profusely  for  a  fete. 
fiunches  of  flowers  of  :'.ll  kinds  and 
colours  hang  from  the  ceiling  and  frame 
the  faces  of  the  girls,  who  are  literally 
eiabowered  by  blossoms.  Roses,  roses 
ererywhere  I  Violets,  poppies,  chrysan- 
themums,  white,  pink,  and  yellow,  blue 


In  the  autumn  the  workers  number  about 
one  hundred,  but  in  the  season  duuble  that 
number  are  kept  hard  at  work. 


Roses  are    a  speciality  here 
exquisite  blooms  which  makes 
winter     are    placed    on     the 

■,   and  some 
one  forget 
market    at 

prices    varying    from    4jd.     t 
a  spray. 

0    IS.    6id. 
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The  learners'  room,  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  is  as  airy  and  comfortable  as  any 
philanthropist  could  wish.  Here,  seated 
at  long  tables,  the  little  ones  are  busy  "  get- 
ting the  trade."  They  come,  on  leaving 
school,  and  are  handed  over  as  raw  re- 
cruits to  experienced  teachers.  A  quick, 
intelligent  girl  takes  about  eighteen  months 
to  become  an  expert  worker,  and  when 
thoroughly  proficient  she  is  given  piece- 
work at  remunerative  prices.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  a  clever  girl  to  earn  twenty- 
one  shillings  a  week  at  flower-making. 
The  hundred  workers  can  turn  out  as  many 
as  two  hundred  large  cardboard  boxes, 
packed  full  of  blossoms,  in  one  day.  Vans 
laden  with  flowers  leave  the  factory  daily 
on  their  way  to  the  wholesale  warehouses, 
who  sell  them  to  the  shopkeepers. 

All  goods  for  Great  Britain  are  packed 
in  green  boxes,  while  those  for  America  or 
Canada  are  stitched  into  white  boxes ;  the 
stitching  keeps  the  blossoms  steady,  so  that 
they  arrive  at  their  destination  fresh  and 
uninjured  by  travel. 

Canada  is  an  excellent  customer,  for  the 
loyal  Canadians  prefer  flowers  of  English 
make,  and  favour  them  by  a  special  pre- 
ferential tariff".  A  large  quantity  of  the 
flowers  are  sent  to  Canada,  where  they 
find  a  ready  sale,  blue  being  a  favourite 
colour  in  that  country.  A  !arge  trade  is 
also  done  with  the  American  market,  where 
on  equal  terms,  London  flowers  are  proving 
their  merit  by  gradually  taking  precedence 
of  those  made  in   France. 

In  some  quarters,  however,  there  still 
exists  an  old-fashioned  prejudice  in  favour 
of  French  flowers,  so  English  firms  meet 
this  little  difficulty  by  ticketing  their  wares 


with  French  tickets,  thus  pleasing  all 
parties  and  securing  the  trade  to  England  I 

Crimson  roses  cost  most  money,  and 
white  roses  are  the  cheapest. 

At  any  time  of  National  Mourning, 
black  flowers  are  made  in  large  quantities, 
and  an  extensive  stock  of  black  silk  and 
satin  is  kept  ready  in  case  of  a  sudden 
demand.  The  black  flowers  and  leaves 
are  treated  with  a  mixture  which  gives  them 
a  metallic  lustre,  so  that  they  look  almost 
as  if  they  were  made  of  jet.  When  the 
late  Queen  died  many  hundreds  of  boxes 
filled  with  black  flowers  were  produced  at 
lightning  speed.  This  small  factory  sup- 
plied over  forty  thousand  roses  for  the  de- 
corations at  Westminster  at  the  time  of  the 
King's  Coronation,  and  also  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  flowers  used  in  the  City  and 
West  End  for  decorative  purposes  on  that 
occasion. 

In  the  patent  room  clever  heads  are  at 
work  on  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
will  revolutionise  the  artificial  flower  trade. 

A  patent  process  is  being  developed  the 
principal  feature  of  which  is  the  applica- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  "  the  three  colour 
process  "  to  flower  and  leaf  making.  By 
this  means  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
before  long  copies  exact  to  Nature  will,  by 
means  of  coloured  photography,  be  easily 
produced. 

English  women  should,  we  think,  do  all 
they  can  to  encourage  the  sale  of  English 
artificial  flowers,  and  all  those  "^-ho  in 
thought  and  act  befriend  the  poor  girls  of 
the  East  End  of  London,  should  welcome 
and  aid  a  manufacture  which  provides  light 
and  artistic  employment,  good  pay,  and 
healthy  conditions. 


"♦^ 
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By   W.   B.   TONKIN 


AT  the  inn  ©f  Love-me-Lightly 
Guests  tiay  come  and  go  at  pleasure 
Though  the  roads  be  dreary,  brightly, 
At  the  inn  of  Love-me-Lightly« 


Lamp-lit  windows  beckon   nightly. 
And — if  one  has  cash  and  leisure — 
At  the  inn  of  Love-me-Lightly 
Guests  may  come  and  go  at  pleasure. 


THE  FINEST  SONNET  OF  THE  CENTURY 

A    STORY    OF    THE    LITERARY    LIFE 


By   STEPHEN   PENSHURST   KENT 


U 


NO,"  said  Colman,  with  consider- 
able emphasis,  "  you  are  all 
wrong.  None  of  these  is  the  finest  sonnet  of 
the  century." 

We  had  been  talking  of  sonnets  and 
sonnet -writers  by  the  club  smoking-room 
fire,  Colman,  Reney,  Wilson,  and  I.  Only 
four  men  of  my  acquaintance  can  discuss 
the  sonnet  intelligently,  and  they  are — 
well,  they  are  myself,  Wilson,  Reney,  and 
Colman. 

I  may  remark,  obiter ^  that  I  have  doubts 
as  to  the  competency  of  the  last  three. 
Wilson  has  erroneous  views  on  the  sestet, 
holding  that  you  may  end  a  Petrarchan 
sonnet  with  a  rhyming  couplet ;  Reney 
actually  prefers  Rosetti  to  Keats,  a  mon- 
strous judgment ;  and  Colman  is  weak  on 
the  supremacy  of  Shakespeare.  But  these 
are  idiosyncrasies.  The  men  are  sound  at 
heart. 

"  Indeed  ! "  I  said  sceptically,  replying 
to  Colman's  observation.  "  Perhaps  you 
will  tell  us,  then,  where  this  wonderful 
sonnet  is  to  be  found." 

Then  Colman  gave  us  one  of  those  dra- 
matic moments  for  which  he  is  famous. 
He  slapped  his  breast  pocket  and  said, 
laconically : 

"  Here  !  " 

I  could  not  wish  for  a  better  illustration 
of  the  tacit  understanding  by  which  all 
matters  of  taste  and  judgment  in  literature 
that  arise  in  our  group  of  four  are  referred 
to  myself,  than  the  fact  that  Reney  and 
Wilson,  on  hearing  this  astounding  word, 
merely  took  their  pipes  from  their  mouths 
and  looked  at  me,  as  who  should  say,  "  Sir, 
the  next  move  is  to  you."  I  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  said,  severely : 

"  This  is  too  serious  a  matter  for  jesting, 
Colman.  We  shall  require  you  to  make 
good  your  boast." 

Then  Colman  slowly  took  from  his 
pocket  aDoVd  leather  pocket-book,  and  from 


a  bundle  of  papers  which  it  contained,  he 
selected  one  which  was  already  beginning 
to  yellow  with  age.  I  observed  with  inte- 
rest that  it  was  a  sheet  of  common  note- 
paper.  Motioning  us  to  be  quiet,  Colman 
began  to  read  in  a  grave,  sonorous  voice, 
giving  the  vowels  their  full  value,  and 
contriving  to  bring  out  as  he  read  all  the 
elusive  meanings,  all  the  beauties  and  har- 
monies, which  linger  around  the  lines  of  a 
great  poet. 

The  finest  sonnet  of  the  century. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  when 
Colman  had  finished.  Then  I  said  softly, 
"  Again." 

And  again  Colman  read  it ',  and  again 
as  he  finished  there  was  silence.  I  cannot 
analyse  the  sonnet  lo  which  we  listened. 
Read  some  old  tragedy  of  far-off  days, 
the  story  of  Herakles  and  Alkestis,  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  what  you  will ',  and 
dream  over  it  in  the  facling  light  of  a 
summer's  evening,  or  in  the  dim  shadows 
of  some  great  minster,  and  perhaps  you 
will  catch  some  of  the  feeling  which  thjs 
unknown  poet  enshrined  in  his  verse.  All 
the  disenchantment  of  experience,  the 
futility  of  effort,  the  essential  impertinence 
of  human  life,  was  there.  And  in  ex- 
quisite sonnet  form.  The  octave  gave 
forth  the  thought  in  a  stafeTy  trumpet  note  ; 
the  sestet  applied  it  and  emphasised  it, 
with  a  strain  as  of  solemn  music. 

Colman  broke  the  silence  by  saying, 
"  Well,  you  fellows;  have  I  made  good  my 
vaunting  ?  " 

Then  our  tongues  were  loosened,  and  we 
became  critics  once  more.  We  all  agreed 
that  with  the  possible  exception  of  our  own 
favourite  the  author  might  have  been  the 
first  of  nineteenth  century  sonnet -writers. 
By  the  way,  who  was  the  author  ?  This  is 
the  question  I  put  to  Colman. 

"  Ah,"  said  Colman  slyly,  "  cannot  you 
guess?" 


i8o 
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We  guessed.  Wilson  was  certain  it  was 
an  unpublished  Keats,  "  written  probably 
while  on  his  way  to  die  in  Rome  " ;  Reney 
murmured  "aut  Diabolus,  aut  Rosetti"; 
while  I,  well,  I  remembered  Blanco  White 
and  said  nothing.  Some  of  the  greatest 
sonnets  have  been  written  by  men  who 
"  wrote  one  song  "  and  died. 

"Well,"  said  Colman  at  length,  "you 
might,  some  of  you,  have  remembered.  It 
was,  of  course,  written  by  Kendal." 

Kendal !  Yes,  we  might  have  remem- 
bered. Ten  years  had  i)assed  since,  one 
snowy  day,  we  had  buried  Kendal  at  High- 
gate.  Wilson  was  not  of  us  then,  but 
Reney,  Colman,  and  I  paid  the  last  re- 
spects to  our  poor  friend.  Kendal  was  a 
poet,  mesdames  et  messieurs,  who  starved 
to  death  in  a  garret.  That  is  his  history 
tcut  court.  No  one  is  to  blame ;  yet  I 
cannot  avoid  a  certain  impatience  in  think- 
ing of  many  debonair  young  stockbrokers 
of  my  acquaintance  who  earn  their  thou- 
sand a  year  comfortably,  and  who,  if  they 
lived  a  million  million  years  would  not 
justify  and  ennoble  human  nature  as 
Kendal  justified  and  ennobled  it. 

Round  the  smoking  nMnn  fire  Colman 
told  the  story  of  Kendal's  last  and  greatest 
sonnet. 

"One  night  in  the  winter  of  i8 — ,"  he 
said,  "  a  note  was  brought  to  my  chambers 

in  the  Temple  fnnn  the  L Hospital, 

saying  that  Kendal  was  dying  and  wanted 
tc  see  me.  You  may  guess  how  I  was 
shoe' ed.  Of  course,  I  had  not  known 
that  Kendal  was  ill.  or  the  terrible  straits 
he  had  been  in  brfore  his  illni'ss.  You 
remember  it  was  a  surj)rise  to  us  all." 

Rent.'V  and  I  ncHlded.  Ktvidal  had 
starved  an<l  die<l  like  a  gentleman. 

*'  When  I  arrived  at  tht?  hosj)ital."  con- 
tinued Colman,  "  I  found  the  iM:nr  cha[) 
very  nearly  thnuigh.  He  would  not  talk 
alxKit  himself.  "  It's  the  fable  of  the  iron 
pots  and  the  earthen  pots  over  again,"  he 
said  with  a  smile.  "  I'm  an  old  cracked 
earthen  pot,  and  I'm  g'>ing  dnwn."*  Hut  it 
was  obvious  he  had  scmething  «<n  his  mind. 
T  asked  the  nurse  to  leave  us  for  a  time. 
When  sMe  had  gone.  Kendal  drew  a  |)a[)er 
from  beneath  his  pillow — the  same  paper 
that  I  have  now  in  my  hand  — and  whis- 
pered to  me  to  read  what  was  written  on 
it." 


"  I  read  the  sonnet  to  which  you  have 
just  listened ;  and  as  I  read  it  Kendal 
watched  me  with  a  hungry  glance.  When 
I  had  finished  I  could  not  speak  for  a 
moment. 

"  Well,"  said  the  dying  man  impatiently  ; 
"  is  it  the  real  stuff,  or  is  it  not  ?  Quick  ! 
you  ought  to  know." 

I  took  his  hand  in  mine. 

"  Dear  old  fellow,"  I  said,  "  it  is  the 
real  stuff,  or  I  am  a  poor  judge." 

"  Honour  bright,"  said  Kendal,  sus- 
piciously. "  You  don't  say  it  to  please  me  ? 
I'm  dying,  Colman.  Damn  it  1  you 
wouldn't  deceive  a  d\ing  man?" 

"  What  could  I  do  except  assure  him  over 
and  over  again  that  he  had  written  •  a 
masterpiece;  the  finest  sonnet  since  Keats, 
I  told  him.  I  believed  it  then ;  and  I 
believe  now  that  it  surpasses  even  Keats' 
"Chapman's  Homer"  or  "Bright  star." 
At  length  Kendal  was  satisfied,  and  sank 
back  on  his  pillow  with  a  sigh  of  content. 

"Thanks,  old  chap,"  he  said,  feebly. 
"  It's  all  right,  then.  Non  omuls  morhr. 
I  know  I  can  trust  you." 

"  But  there  was  something  more  he 
wanted  to  tell  me — the  story  of  the  sonnet : 
and  he  told  it  to  me  there  in  the  sad  hush 
of  the  hospital  ward,  while  his  breath  same 
in  pitiful  gasps. 

"  I  pass  over  the  tale  of  his  struggleis 
in  London.  We  all  know  it  now;  and  if 
we  didn't  know  it  we  could  infer  it 
from  our  own  experience.  But  Kendal, 
poor  devil,  had  a  love  affair  to  complicate 
matters.  I  gathered  that  if  things 
went  well  with  him  in  London  thev  were 
to  be  married.  But  things  went  very  ill 
with  him,  and,  inevitably,  the  mat(*h  was 
broken  (  IT,  by  nuitual  consent.  Women 
crave  for  comfort,  for  the  suburban  n)m- 
fort  of  their  father's  house.  So  I  read  the 
storv.  Hut  Kendal  threw  no  shadow  of 
blame  on  the  girl  ;  they  loved  each  other 
through  it  all,  he  said.  Still,  how  many 
women  (MU  understand  a  poet's  he.irt? 

"One  Saturday  afternoon  Kendal  made 
a  call  at  Ha r lev  Street.  The  doctor 
sounded  him  carefully,  looked  wise  and 
professional,  and  .said  that  perhaps  Davos 
might  do.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  perhaps  it 
mightn't.  lUit  it  was  worth  trying. 
Kendal  laughed  in  his  face,  paid  him  a 
guinea  fee.  and  came  out  into  the  street 
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with  two-and -sixpence  in  his  pocket.  Then 
he  remembered  that  there  was  a  concert  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  and  he  determined  to 
spend  a  shilling  upon  it.  That  left  him 
one-ond  sixpence  to  carry  him  over 
Sunday,  but  Kendal  was  by  this  time  ac- 
customed to  taking  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  Soon  he  reached  the  concert 
hail,  and  took  his  seat  among  tiiat  curious 
crowd  of  clerks,  shop  assistants,  barristers, 
stockbrokers,  politicians,  and  schoolgirls, 
which  throngs  the  shilling  area  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  But  Kendal  did  not  regard 
them.  A  quartet  was  being  plaxed,  and  it 
had  its  own  meaning  for  Kendal,  a  quite 
different  meaning,  strange  to  say,  from 
that  alleged  by  the  ingenious  writer  of  the 
anal\tical  programme.  As  he  sat  and  lis- 
tened to  the  melody  that  came  in  notes  of 
silver  from  the  violins,  all  the  dreams  of 
his  not  distant  youth — the  vanished  and 
impossible  ideals — the  exquisite  tender- 
nesses of  early  days — came  thronging  back 
upon  him,  but  with  such  a  conviction  of 
hopelessness  that  he  confessed  he  was 
nearly  giving  way  to  the  last  weakness  of 
tears.  And  then  in  that  moment  of  pain 
and  defeat,  he  saw  the  face  of  the  woman 
he  loved.  She  sat  in  the  stalls,  only  a  few 
rows  in  front  of  him;  but  she  did  not  :>ee 
him.  Her  eyes  rested — so  Kendal 
imagined — happily  and  trustfully  on  those 
of  the  man  beside  her,  whom  Kendal  took 
tj  be  her  fiance.  He  had  heard  rtimours 
of  an  engagement. 

"  Kendal  had  a  dim  recollection  of  leav- 
ing the  concert  hall,  and  rushing  blindly 
through  interminable  streets,  he  knew  and 
cared  not  whither.  But  at  length  he  found 
bin: self  in  his  room  at  Pentonville,  and 
ther.  and  there  he  sat  down  and  wrote  what 
will  be  known  in  history  as  *  Kendal's  last 
sonnet.* 

"One  point  he  was  anxious  about. 
*  Perhaps  you  think,'  he  said,  '  that  I 
couldn't  have  been  badly  hit  if  I  could 
write  poetry  about  it;  but  }ou  are  wrong.' 
I  didn't  think  so.  The  poet's  grief  and 
joy  bloom  as  naturally  in  verse  as  does 
the  common  man's  in  tears  or  laughter; 
otherwise,  we  should  have  no  poetry. 

**  Kendal's  grief  bloomed,  like  a  perfect 
white  lily,  in  one  matchless  sonnet." 

Colman  stopped  and  replaced  the  pre- 


cious sheet  in  his  pocket-book.  Then  he 
slowly  filled  his  pq)e,  while  we  waited  in 
silence  for  something  in  the  nature  uf  a 
secjuel. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  at  length,  in  answer  to 
our  unspoken  question,  "  there  is  something 
more  to  be  said,  but  not  much.  Kendal 
died  soon  after  this,  and  died,  as  you  know, 
in  my  arms.  The  last  word  on  his  lips 
was  the  name  of  the  girl  he  loved.  In 
obedience  to  his  instructions,  I  copied  his 
sonnet  and  sent  it  to  her,  together  with  a 
short  account  of  his  illness  and  death,  and 
1  daresay  I  wrote  a  little  stiffly,  for  I  felt 
bitter  towards  the  woman  who,  as  I 
thought,  had  deserted  our  friend. 

"About  a  week  afterwards  this  lady 
came  to  see  n.e  at  my  chambers  in  the 
Temple.  1  can  only  remember  now  that 
she  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning  and  had 
great  grey  eyes,  solemn  and  blight,  like  a 
child's. 

"  '  You  knew  Mr.  Kendal  ?  '  she  said, 
earnestly;  'tell  me  about  hini ;  tell  me  all 
you  know.' 

"  I  told  her  what  I  have  told  you,  and  a 
good  deal  more.  I  am  afraid  I  empha- 
sised the  efl'ect  of  the  chance  view  at  St. 
James's  Hall.  There  was  a  stri*cken  lcK)k 
in  her  eyes  I  shall  never  forget. 

"'But  yuu  are  wrong,'  she  said,  'and 
Mr.  Kendal  was  wrong.  You  were  his 
friend,  and  I  uuiv  tell  vou  that  I  loved 
him,  and  shall  alwa\s  love  him.  The 
rumour  as  to  the  engagement  was  false ; 
the  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  to  the 
concert — don't  let  us  talk  alnjut  him.  My 
lover  was  so  close  to  me,  and  I  didn't  know 
it  !  Oh,  he  was  proud,  too  proud.'  She 
wept. 

*• '  He  did  not  blame  you '  I  said,  re- 
morsefully. '  He  had  a  splendid  trust  in 
you.' 

"'As  if  I  had  ever  doubted  him!'  she 
replied,  simply. 

"  I  mentioned  the  sonnet.  '  It  is  next 
my  heart,'  she  said.  One  other  remark  of 
h8r.>  I  remember  out  of  the  years. 
*  Women  who  love  poets,'  she  said,  '  are  the 
brides  of  sorrow.'  Then  she  was  gone, 
an '  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  her 
sinre. 

"  And  that  is  all,"  said  Colman,  in  a 
tone  of  finality. 
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"MARK  TWAIN" 

SAMUEL    LANGHORNE    CLEMENS 


By  W.  L.  ALDEN 


EVERY  one  thinks  of  Mark  Twain  as 
the  foremost  humourist  of  the  day- 

0 

Certainly  his  humour  is  the  tjuality  to 
which  he  owes  his  world-wide  reputation, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than 
that  humour  at  its  best.  And  his  humour 
has  mellowed  and  ripened  with  the  years 
that  have  come  and  gone  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Jumping  Frog."  In  his 
earlier  l>ooks  Mark  Twain  tried  to  be 
funny  on  every  page,  and  though  he  suc- 
ceeded at  least  eight  times  in  ten,  there 
was  sometimes  an  evident  straining  after 
effect.  But  in  his  later  years  Mark 
Twain's  humour  has  invariablv  sremed 
purely  spontaneous.  If  we  compare  the 
"  Innfjcents  Abroad  "  with  "  More  Tramps 
Abroad,"  the  more  spontaneous  quality  of 
the  humour  of  the  later  book  will  be 
evident. 

To  my  mind  the  most  striking  quality  in 
the  writings  of  Mcirk  Twain  is  not  his 
humour,  but  his  marvellous  skill  in  the 
creation  of  character.  In  a  few  liiu-s  he 
can  give  us  a  man,  or  a  woman,  or  a  boy, 
sharply  individualist.'d,  and  photographi- 
cally true  to  life.  Tom  Saw\er  and  Huck 
Finn  are  totally  unlike  one  another,  but 
how  comi)letelv  alive  thcv  lM)th  are  !  And 
there  are  Nigger  Jim,  and  Aunt  Sally, 
and  all  the  others  whom  we  meet  when 
reading  the  adventures  of  Tom  and  Huck. 
There  is  not  one  of  thein  who  is  not  as 
much  alive  as  Mark  Twain  himself.  He 
does  not  merely  describe  them ;  he  creates 
them;  breathes  into  them  the  breath  of 
life  and  gives  them  immortality.  If  there 
is  a  novelist  living  or  dead  who  has  sur- 
passed Mark  Twain  in  this  resi)e<t  I  do 
not  know  his  name. 

These  are  the  days  when  the  writer  of 
historical  novels  tries  to  awaken  the  <lry 
bones  in  the  valley  of  history,  and  as  a 
rule  totally  fails,  iiut  Mark  Twain,  in 
his  history  of  Joan  of  Arc,  made  the  past 
live  again.  The  book  is  probably  the 
least  popular  of  all  the  author's  books,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  not  professedly  a 
humorous  book.  But  unless  I  am  greatly 
in 


mistaken  in  Mark  Twain,  it  is  the  book  by 
which  he  would  prefer  to  be  known.  There 
is  ncjt  a  speck  of  Wardour  Street  dust  on 
any  of  its  pages.  Its  people  live,  and 
what  is  more  they  live  in  the  age  to  which 
they  belong.  They  are  not  twentieth  cen- 
tury American,  or  French,  or  English 
men  and  women  dressed  in  armour  and 
wearing  swords.  They  are  the  very  men 
and  women  who  marched  with  the  Maid, 
or  fojght  against  her,  or  burned  her  at  the 
stake. 

There  is  no  lack  of  humour  in  the  life 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  but  it  is  there  not  because 
the  author  wanted  to  be  humorous,  but 
because  he  ajuld  not  help  it  The  bode 
was  published  serially  without  the  name  of 
the  author,  but  on  the  second  or  third  page 
there  was  a  minute  description  of  a  dragon 
that  haunted  the  wood  where  the  Maid 
saw  her  first  vision,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
description  it  was  incidentally  mentioned 
that  nol)Ovly  hari  ever  seen  the  dragon.  No 
one  who  read  this  delicious  description 
could  for  an  instant  doubt  that  the 
author  ot  it  was  Mark  Twain.  And 
all  through  the  b(K)k  there  are  humorous 
touches  that  introduce  themselves  so 
naturally  that  the  reader  never  feels 
that  theie  is  any  incongruity  in  their  pres- 
ence in  the  tragedy  of  the  Maid's  life 
and  death. 

Mark  Twain  is  essentially  an  enthusiast, 
and  his  enthusiasm  is  always  for  the  things 
that  are  noble,  and  heroic,  and  right  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  Maid  inevitably  com- 
municates itself  to  the  reader.  We  know 
that  Mark  Twain  loved  the  Maid,  and  that, 
while  he  was  writing  her  life,  he  flamed 
w  ith  indi^mation,  and  at  times  his  eyes  were 
dim.  I  pity  the  man  who  can  read  the 
book  without  re(^)gnising  in  the  author  a 
man  of  the  noblest  and  purest  enthusiasms. 
And  yet  there  are  peo])le  who  read  it  be- 
cause thev  think  it  must  be  funnv,  and 
are  disappointed  and  angry  when  they 
find  they  do  not  meet  a  grin  on  every 
page. 

Mark  Twain  is  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
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cool  common  sense.  Were  he  not,  his  ten- 
dency towards  enthusiasm  would  long  ago 
have  made  him  a  professional  reformer. 
Wherever  he  sees  a  wrong  or  a  folly  he 
strikes  at  it.  He  does  not  spare  his  own 
countrymen,  and  curiously  enough  they 
seem  to  like  him  for  it,  although,  as  a  rule, 
the  American  "  requires  to  be  cracked  up." 
Read  his  "  Defence  of  General  Funston.^' 
In  that  paper  Mark  Twain  dared  to  attack 
a  man  and  a  policy  admired  by  ninety- 
nine  in  every  hundred  of  his  countrymen. 
The  satire  was  as  biting  as  anything  ever 
written  by  Swift  himself,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  diminish  Mark  Twain's  popularity 
at  home.  Read  his  annihilating  attack  on 
"  Christian  Science."  There  are  literally 
millions  of  believers  in  that  shallow  im- 
posture among  the  men  and  women  who 
might  rea.sonably  be  expected  to  buy  Mark 
Twain's  lx)oks,  but  the  question,  to  what 
extent  that  attack  on  Christian  Science 
would  injure  the  sale  of  his  books,  did  not 
weigh  with  him  for  a  moment. 

That  Mark  Twain  does  not  occasionally 
make  mistakes  of  judgment  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  pretend.  Hut  his  sympathies 
are  invariably  on  the  side  of  those  whom 
he  believes  t(j  be  treated  unfairlv:  his  in- 
dignation  is  always  for  those  whom  he 
thinks  are  tyrannical,  mean,  or  false.  When 
at  an  age  that  entitled  him  to  rest,  he 
voluntarily  gave  up  his  j/roperty  to  satisfy 
a  debt  ff)r  whic^h  he  was  in  no  way  legally 
lesponsible,  and  bt^-gan  life  anew,  penniless 
but  dauntless,  he  was  simj)ly  acting  as  his 
nature  compelled  him  to  art.  He  is  of  the 
stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made  ;  a  man  who 
ennobles  humanity.  And  this  man,  of 
superb  creative  genius,  and  of  si)]endid  en- 
thusiasms, is  yet  thought  of  by  the  great 
majority  of  Knglish -speaking  people 
merely  as  a  "  funny  man." 
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A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH 

By  HENRY  W.  NEVINSON 


IN  the  difficult  and  generally  unlucra- 
tive  art  of  choosing  a  subject  for  a 
short  story  and  telling  it  right,  there  is  no 
Englishman  quite  so  likely  to  be  good  as 
"Q.,"  though  Thomas  Hardy  has  reached 
the  highest  excellence,  and  in  about  a 
dozen  stories  Mr.  Kipling  stands  beside 
the  other  two. 

It  appears  to  be  a  commonplace  to  say 
that  "  Q."  is  the  best  disciple  of  Stevenson, 
and  it  may  be  true,  but  one  thing  is  certain 
— that  when  he  most  nearly  follows 
Stevenson  he  is  not  at  his  best.  In 
Stevenson  there  was  always  the  danger  of 
self -consciousness  and  affectation,  and  no 
imitator  can  escape  it.  "  Q."  is  most  like 
Stevenson  in  such  stories  as  "  Fortunio " 
and  "  Yorkshire  Dick " — stories  of  the 
glorified  tramp  or  gipsy  type.  But  in 
following  that  line  he  is  worse  than  Steven- 
son at  his  worst.  His  characters  become 
"  fakes  " ;  he  almost  sinks  to  the  falsity  of 
George  Borrow,  and  no  one  who  has  really 
loved  the  natural  man  has  gone  much  lower 
than  that.  In  some  of  his  very  best  stories, 
such  as  "  The  Carol  "  or  "  Visitors  at  the 
Gunnel  Rock,"  there  is  an  occasional  touch 
ot  sham  which  makes  one  fear  that  if  he 
had  followed  his  supposed  master  much 
longer,  he  might  have  missed  Stevenson's 
real  greatness  altogether,  and  gone  on 
writing  nothing  but  stuff  like  "  Catriona.'' 

Evidently  he  is  very  impressionable  to 
the  masters  of  stvle.  He  calls  some  of  his 
st«)ries  "  Experiments,''  and  more  of  them 
than  he  labels  are  experiments,  too.  "  The 
Bishop  of  Eucalyptus"  is  almost  Bret 
Harte  at  his  best,  and  there  is  a  certain 
group  of  stories  which,  if  I  had  never 
heard  of  "  Q.,"  I  should  have  said  were 
Thomas  Hardy's  own.  And  it  is  a  strange 
thing  that  in  this  group  "Q."  is  often  seen 
to  perfection.  In  tone  and  scene  and  date, 
"The  Roll-Call  of  the  Reef  and  "The 
Looe  Die-Hards "  are  as  like  Hardy  as 
can  be,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  "Q."  has  ever 
surpassed  them  for  his  own  characteristic 
fantasy  and  humour.  He  is  like  Hardy, 
too,  in  the  attraction  the  hang-rope  has  over 
him.     Stories  of  county -town  sessions,  like 


"The  Drawn  Blind"  or  "The  Regent's 
Wager,"  might  have  been  written  by  Hardy 
himself,  not  only  for  choice  of  subject  and 
time,  but  for  their  simple  and  genuine 
tragedy.  Yet  they  cannot  be  called  mere 
imitations,  for  in  them  "  Q."  is  at  the  very 
height  of  his  art.  There  is  not  a  false 
word  in  them,  and  no  matter  who  had 
written  them,  they  would  rank  among  the 
best  stories  that  we  have. 

So  we  must  call  him  very  impressionable 
tJ  excellence  of  various  kinds.  Vet,  as  he 
is  a  master,  we  must  find  some  common 
(luality  in  what  he  imitates  and  something 
i'l  himself  that  vibrates  like  the  receiver 
to  the  waves  of  the  wireless  current.  He 
holds  his  ear  very  close  to  the  ground,  and 
his  heart  lies  near  to  nature's.  He  is  one 
of  the  very  few  who  can  perceive  all  the 
old  tragedy  and  comedy  of  life  still  run- 
ning on  under  the  coating  of  modern  times. 
He  tastes  ail  that  ancient  irony — the  hopes 
and  disappointments,  the  golden  troubles 
of  youth,  the  leaden  satisfactions  of  age — 
the  torment  of  a  young  heart  in  an  ageing 
world.  Read  "  Scht^ol  Friends,"  which 
tells  of  his  Fleet-Street  Irishman  and  his 
Saxon  landlord,  once  his  chum ;  or  read 
old  Martha  Lear's  confession  of  love's 
young  ways  in  "  Egg  Stealing,"  and,  with- 
out a  touch  of  miry  pathos,  you  will  have 
known  the  tears  in  mortal  things.  Read 
"  Boanerges  "  and  **  A  Corrected  Con- 
tempt," both  in  "The  Delectable  Duchy," 
and,  though  you  may  never  have  had  a 
child,  you  will  know  something  of  the 
terrors  of  parentage.  Read  "  Punch's 
Under-Study "  in  that  same  delectable 
book,  and  though  you  have  long  forgotten 
what  childhood  was,  you  will  never  forget 
again.  Xor  will  you  again  forget  the 
sorrows  of  the  humble,  how  different  they 
seem  from  the  sorrows  of  the  proud. 

There  is  some  rare  gift  in  "Q."  that 
keeps  him  from  ever  growing  maudlin 
about  the  poor.  He  neither  wrings  our 
hearts  with  their  pathos,  nor  sickens  us 
with  their  religion  and  Dissent.  In  "The 
Paupers,"  there  is  not  a  touch  of  violence, 
there  is  hardly  a  word    of    tears,  almost 
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«very  line  has  ironic  laughter  in  it,  and 
yet  I  have  found  no  story  more  deeply 
moving,  and  none  which  revealed  more 
justly  the  abominable  doom  that  haunts  the 
approaching  age  of  every  English  working 
man  and  working  woman.  Yet,  terrible 
as  is  "  Q.'s  "  indictment  of  our  social  life, 
there  is  nothing  savage  or  gloomy  in  the 
man.  He  has  none  of  Hardy's  paralysing 
despair,  and  if  he  loses  in  profundity  of 
insight,  perhaps  he  gains  in  pleasantness. 

"  Man  in  the  lump's  a  hateful  animal," 
says  the  poor  "  Mounster's  "  mother  in  "The 
Mayor  of  Gantick,"  and  I  sometimes  think 
that  the  only  way  to  endure  existence  is 
to  turn  one's  eyes  resolutely  from  man 
when  he  is  "in  the  lump,"  as  in  crowds, 
societies,  committees,  governments,  and 
churches,  and  to  look  at  him  only  one  by 
one.  Then  you  get  a  chance  of  finding 
out  how  much  better  a  man  is  than  man, 
and,  instead  of  reading  Bluebooks  and 
Reports,  you  read  "  Q."  That  is  his  secret. 
He  gets  close  to  the  truth  of  nature  through 
those  wild  recesses  of  the  heart  that  lie 
hidden  in  everv  man  and  woman  of  the 
crowd.  If  vou  read  "The  Return  of 
Joarma,''  or  "  A  Happy  Voyage,"  in  which 
"the  horn  of  the  ancient  forest,"  as  Mere- 
dith calls  it,  is  heard  sounding  through  the 
rigour  and  commonplace  of  to  day,  then 
you  will    understand. 

In  all  "Q.'s"  best  short  stories,  this 
depth  of  human  insight  is  seen.  How  few 
that  are  young  have  found  out  that  secret 
terror  of  old  age,  that  to  old  people  evil 
and  good  are  the  same.  Vet  Martha  Lear 
says  quietly,  "  I'm  jxist  sixty,  an'  nothin' 
known  ;  an'  now  evil  and  good's  the  same 
to  me."  Or  take  "  Hetty  Wesley,"  which 
I  suppose  to  be  one  of  the  truest  and  most 
terrible  pieces  of  biography  ever  written. 
It  is  not  perfectly  constructerl  ;  it  is  not 
always  quite  clear.  But  there  are  few 
pieces  of  sympathetic  portraiture  equal  to 
the  description  of  that  grand  and  atrocious 
Wesley  family,  and,  again,  one  cannot  but 
notice  the  art  with  which  the  common  ele- 
ments of  pathos  are  quietly  set  aside,  and 
the  ruthless  self -absorption  of  such  re- 
ligious natures  as  John  Wesley's  is  only 
hinted  at,  without  reproach.  But  from 
that  grim  Lincolnshire  vicarage  let  us  turn 
back  to  the  land  at  whose  breast  this  true 
thinker  and  artist  was  nursed,  and  let  our 


last  thought  in  this  short  memory  of  his 
stories  rest  upon  some  such  scene  as  the 
parish  meeting  in  Troy  Town,  or  Scarlet's 
Well,  where  maids  drop  in  the  pins,  or  the 
bridge  cf  Gantick  where  villagers  come  of 
a.i  evening  to  sharpen  their  knives  upon 
the  coping  stones. 
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sorrow  of  autumn  ;  we 
watch  the  fall  of  the  dead  leaves  out  of 
which  even  the  last  glory  of  colour  has 
vanished,  and  we  experience  with  something 
appruaching  to  despair  the  chilliness  of  the 
blasts  w.hich  are  the  acrompanimenls  of 
Natures  funeral.  In  big  tnwns  we  (k-vi.sL- 
all  kinds  of  antidotes,  all  sorts  of  means 
by  which  we  can  forget  that  a  funeral  pro- 
cession is  passing  outside,  but  in  the 
country  districts  we  cannot  shut  out  the  sad 
spectacle  of  Nature  in  ruins.  The  man  jr 
woman  whose  spirit  is  as  high  in  Novem- 
ber as  it  is  in  June  is  surelv  lacking  in  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  A  dir.mic 
m'Kiii  or  tc-mper.inient,  whether  it  be  juv  or 
depression,  indicates  a  shallow  character; 
the  absence  of  tidal  influences  is  enerva- 
ting to  the  soul.  Charles  Lamb  once  said 
that  he  h.ated  a  man  who  was  indifferent 
tit  what  he  was  eating.  "I  suspect  his 
taste  in  higher  matters-"  I  dislike  simi- 
larly a  man  who  is  indifferent  to  the  lime 
of  year,  who  does  not  wear  a  greatcoat  in 
winter,  nor  a  straw  hat  in  summer,  who  can 
never  be  enthusiastic  in  May  or  depressed 
in  November.  And  by  depression  I  do 
not  mean  the  sorrow  for  any  particular 
losses  or  incidents  which  we  have  experi- 
enced in  our  lives,  but  a  general  lowness 
of  spirit  which  is  induced  by  no  personal 
misfortune  of  one's  own,  but  which  comes 


to  us  annually  and  pervades  all  our  think- 
ing and  acting  during  the  late  autumn. 
With  a  sympathetic  temperament  such  a 
nnwd  is  inevitable  ;  to  experience  it  is  to  be 
ii  tune  with  the  season,  for  life  is  always 
a  discord  where  man  is  not  in  harmony 
with  Nature.  Chronic  depression,  except, 
of  course,  where  physical  causes  are  at 
work,  is  purely  selfish,  and  very  contented 
and  self-satisllfil  folk  have  this  much  in 
common  with  their  unliappy  brethren,  that 
thty  also  are  self-centred.  But  the  de- 
pression which  comes  with  autumn  is 
touched  primarily  with  an  impersonal 
note;  we  are  sorrowing  with  Nature  and 
not  for  ourselves.  The  ])ractical  man  calls 
me  a  fool  because  I  can  gi\e  no  personal 
reason  for  my  dejiression.  "  Good 
Heavens."  he  says,  "\ou  are  not  in  debt, 
your  wife  di.>es  not  be.at  you;  you  have  a 
good  ajipetite,  and  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
What  have  you  to  worry  about?  If  you 
feel  depressed,  the  trouble  is  mental ;  your 
insanilv  differs  only  in  degree  from  that  of 
a  certified  lunatic  ;  you  should  see  a  mind- 
specialist.  Or  trv  golf,  hunting,  shooting, 
or  a  trip  to  Monte  Carlo,"  He  still  fur- 
ther sus])ects  mv  sanitv  when  I  mention 
the  words  "The' Fall  of  the  Leaf  as  an 
exjilanation,  and  he  sarcastically  suggests 
that  the  leaf  is  that  of  the  vine.  More- 
over. I  cannot  get  him  to  understand  that 
to  stimulate  exhilaration  by  the  violent 
means  which  he  suggests  is  to  induce 
activity  of  the  liver  at  the  expense  of  the 
soul. 
The  intolerance  of  the  habitually  lively 
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person  is  one  of  the  crosses  of  life  to  many 
people.  H^.  never  tolerates  moods,  he 
regards  your  silence  as  having  some  per- 
sonal reference  to  himself,  ydii  must  always 
be  what  he  calls  "  yourself,"  or  else  there 
•is  something  wrong.  The  friends  whom  I 
love  the  best,  I  do  not  want  to  be  habitually 
talking  to;  it  is  enjoyment  to  me  to  be  in 
their  company,  to  look  at  them,  and  feel 
the  subtle  influence  of  their  presence.  I 
like  walking  companions  who  have  moods 
which  correspond  to  my  own,  who  can  walk 
for  miles  beside  me  without  once  asking 
the  terrible  questions — "  What  is  the 
matter ?"—"  Why  are  you  silent?"  The 
habitually  lively  person  does  not  under- 
stand autumn  moods.  He  says,  "  Look  at 
me ;  I  am  in  debt ;  I  have  no  visible  means 
of  subsistence;  I  quarrel  with  my  wife;  I 
have  chronic  bronchitis,  yet  I  never  give 
way  to  depression,  not  even  in  autumn  with 
the  Michaelmas  rent  still  unpaid.  And 
you  are  in  such  comfortable  circum- 
stances !  "  He  does  not  see  that  as  both 
of  us  are  without  a  personal  reason  for  our 
respective  feelings,  we  are  on  the  same 
plane,  and  that  his  trouble  is  as  much 
mental  as  mine  is.  There  is  possibly  a 
difference  between  us,  and  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  his  complaint  is  chronic,  while 
mine  is  onlv  a  mood.  I  am  unreasonablv 
depressed  now,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  him, 
but  I  know  I  shall  be  just  as  unreasonably 
exhilarated  in  May,  when  I  shall  probably 
be  in  debt  and  have  a  sore  throat.  But  the 
sun  will  be  shining  then  and  the  trees  will 
be  green. 

The  Church,  with  that  sense  of  what  is 
suitable  to  our  needs,  which  in  days  of  old 
characterised  so  many  of  her  arrangements, 
selected  November  as  the  month  in  which 
we  should  keep  the  festivals  of  All  Saints 
and  All  Souls ;  while  that  of  All  Fools  was 
reser\*ed  for  the  Spring.  And  our  present 
King  is  not  less  sensitive  to  times  and 
seasons,  for  although  he  was  horn  in 
November,  he  has  wiselv  decreed  that  his 
birthday  shall  be  kept  in  May.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Lord  ^L'lyor  of  London 
who  is  a  bird  of  passage  and  the  head  of 
an  unreformed  corporation,  endeavours  to 
keep  All  Fools'  Day  in  the  streets  of 
London  in  November,  with  rather  depress- 
ing results. 

The  only  way  to  enjoy  November  is  to 


stay  indoors.  There  is  a  tale  of  a  little 
boy  who  tried  to. enter  his  sister^s  bed-room 
while  she  was  undressing,  and  he  was  told 
by  her  to  wait  optside.  When  every  parti- 
cle of  clothing  had  been  discarded,  and  she 
stood  naked  yet  Unashamed  in  her  room, 
she  allowed  him  to  come  in.  She  ex- 
plained afterwards  to  a  shocked  nurse  that 
her  action  was  in  obedience  to  her  mother's 
instructions  not  to  allow  her  brother  to 
enter  the  room  while  she  was  undressing. 
In  a  similar  way,  a  cultivated  sense  of 
decency  should  cause  us  to  keep  to  our 
rooms  while  Nature  is  disrobing.  "  The 
altogether  "  of  the  winter  is  not  so  indecent 
as  the  deshabille  of  November. 

Amiel,     one    of    the 
The  saddest   of    men,     said 

Suggestion       that  "  in  autumn  every- 
OF  THE  thing    is   soberer,   more 

Infinite.  measured,  more  fugi- 
tive, less  emphatic. 
Energy  is  gone,  youth  is  past,  prodigality 
at  an  end,  the  summer  is  over.  The  vear 
is  on  the  wane  and  tends  towards  winter; 
it  is  once  more  in  harmony  with  my  own 
age  and  position,  and  next  Sunday  it  will 
keep  my  birthday.  All  these  different 
consonances  form  a  melancholy  harmony." 
The  phrase  "  a  melancholy  harmony "  is 
the  key  to  the  hidden  joy  which  underlies 
our  autumn  moods.  I  am  not  referring  in 
the  least  degree  to  the  consolations  of  what 
is  called  revealed  religion.  These  have 
their  share  in  forming  our  November 
thoughts,  and  help  us  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  autumn.  "  Trouble  and  care  would 
make  life  unendurable,"  said  a  dear  old 
lady,  who  must  have  been  a  relative  of 
Mrs.  Malaprop.  "  if  it  were  not  for  the 
blessed  immorality  which  we  shall  somedav 
enjoy."  But  I  am  dealing  here  only  with 
what  is  called  Natural  Religion. 

The  moods  which  visit  us  and  which 
appear  to  have  no  relation  to  anything  that 
!->  happening  in  our  daily  lives  spring  out 
of  that  part  of  our  nature  which  is  some- 
times called  spiritual,  but  which  is  better 
described  as  our  perception  of  the  infinite. 
There  is  something  within  us  that  rebels 
against  endings.  Whether  it  be  a  beautiful 
summer,  a  great  career  or  a  work  of  genius, 
we  hate  the  very  thought  that  the  end  has 
come,  and  yet  the  evidence  of  our  eyes  tells 
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us  that  it  is  so.  But  the  evidence  of  our 
minds  and  imaginations  suggests  also  the 
possibility  of  no  ending,  and  sometimes  the 
eye  triumphs  and  sometimes  the  imagina- 
tion. The  evidence  of  the  eye  is  particu- 
larly strong  in  autumn,  and  it  is  the  op- 
pression of  the  thought  of  finality  which 
depresses  us  then. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  great 
phrases  in  literature  which  stick  in  our 
minds  and  haunt  our  memories,  owe  their 
quality  of  un forget ableness  to  some  sug- 
gestion of  the  infinite  which  is  embodied 
in  them.  "  The  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land."  "  The  devotion  to  some- 
thing afar  from  the  scene  of  our  sorrow." 
"  There  is  a  budding  to-morrow  in  mid- 
night." "  Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she 
sings?"  are  all  phrases  which  appeal  to 
us  because  thev  awaken  our  sense  of 
mystery.  Many  of  us  in  these  days  have 
drifted  away  considerably  from  the  ancient 
faiths  that  satisfied  and  consoled  our 
fathers,  and  if  we  analyse  the  determining 
causes  of  our  defection  we  shall  probably 
find  that  they  arose  out  of  our  conscious- 
ness of  the  finalities  and  limitations  to 
which  these  faiths  were  bound.  We  had 
demanded  the  illimitable,  and  the  churches 
and  sects  gave  us  creeds  and  articles.  And 
if  at  times  we  still  feel  strangely  drawn 
towards  the  faiths  that  we  have  left  be- 
hind, it  is  because  the  very  note  that  we 
had  missed  in  the  churches  is  sounded  in 
phrases  such  as,  "  Be  ye  perfect "  or 
"  Until  seventy  times  seven."  That  sug- 
gestion of  the  infinite  is  the  Catholic  faith 
while  the  metaphysical  hair-splittings  of 
St.  Athanasius,  or  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
are  finalities,  and  fail  to  satisfy  the  mind 
which  does  not  seek  for  definition  but  ex- 
pansion. 

The  man  who  is  sensi- 

Mrs.  Stepney    tive    to   times  and    sea- 

Rawson's         sons  is  also  sensitive  to 

New  Novel,      places,    and    he    knows 

that  just  as  there  is  a 
time  for  everything  so  also  there  is  a  place 
for  every  mood.  I  have  lately  been 
spending  a  quiet  fortnight  in  a  very  in- 
teresting comer  of  the  borderland  which 
divides  the  two  counties,  Kent  and  Sussex. 
Men  think  so  much  at  the  present  day  of 
the  necessity   for  covering  long  distances 


if  they  are  to  have  a  real  holiday  from 
their  work.  But  emancipation  is  a  state 
of  mind,  not  a  geographical  expression, 
and  an  expensive  tourist  ticket  does  not 
necessarily  carry  us  very  far  from  our 
prison  house.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  mood  of  the  moment.  When  a  man  is 
in  an  autumnal  mood  I  can  recommend 
no  more  congenial  district  than  that  which 
includes  Rye,  Winchelsea,  and  "  the  vague 
immensity  of  the  level  of  Romney  Marsh." 
My  friends  tell  me  that  I  have  a  morbid 
sympathy  with  unsuccessful  causes  and 
peoples,  and  I  plead  guilty  to  the  fact  that 
they  often  interest  me  far  more  than  their 
opposites  do.  In  a  similar  way  places 
that  have  seen  better  days  or  which  have 
been  disregarded  by  the  advancing  wave 
of  civilisation  attract  me.  Places  that  the 
capricious  sea  has  abandoned  to  a  forlorn 
fate,  which  now  linger  on  in  single 
blessedness,  forsaken  by  the  stronger  part- 
ner who  made  them  glorious,  fill  me  with 
artistic  sympathy  :  and  there  are  no  places 
in  the  British  Isles  where  all  that  this  fate 
means  is  so  vividly  realised  as  in  Rye  and 
Winchelsea.  Of  both  towns  many  pic- 
tures have  been  painted  by  artists,  and 
many  descriptions  have  been  attempted  by 
word  painters,  but  most  of  them  are  un- 
satisfying to  the  man  who  has  seen  the  dis- 
trict under  many  skies  and  in  different 
moods.  There  is  nothing  so  elusive  as 
colour,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  Rye. 

While  I  was  staying  in  Rye,  Mrs.  Step- 
ney Rawson's  new  book,  "  The  Appren- 
tice," was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  an  excellent  story 
in  the  very  country  where  the  incidents  re- 
lated are  supposed  to  have  happened.  The 
human  interest  of  the  tale  clings  round 
the  old-world  theme  of  two  men  and  one 
woman,  and  there  are  freshness  and  a  fine 
dramatic  touch  throughout  the  volume. 
But  the  charm  of  the  book,  to  me,  lies  in 
the  skill  with  which  Mrs.  Raw  son  has 
managed  to  embody  in  her  romance,  not 
only  the  tragedy  of  human  lives,  but  the 
tragedy  attaching  to  places.  Two  men 
love  one  woman,  and  inconvenient  results 
follow,  but  side  by  side  with  this  purely 
human  interest  is  the  tale  of  a  man  who 
loved  his  town,  and  endeavoured  to  restore 
her  ancient  glories.  The  best  study  of 
character  in  the  book  is  not  the  apprentice 
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but  his  master,  William  Malines.  I  have 
met  the  apprentice  often  before,  on  the 
stage,  in  novels,  and  in  many  different  set- 
tings. But  William  Malines  belongs  to 
Rye,  and  Rye  is  quite  unlike  all  other 
places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
When  I  stay  in  Rye  I  never  think  I  am 
in  Kent  or  Sussex.  One  moment  I  fancv  I 
am  in  some  old  town  of  Normandy  or  Brit- 
tany, and  at  another  time,  when  my  eye 
wanders  over  the  adjacent  marshes,  I  feel 
that  I  am  in  the  Low  Countries.  One  dav 
I  saw  a  Dutch  vessel  discharging  her  cargo 
in  Rye  harbour,  and  she  seemed  to  be  quite 
at  home.  The  apprentice  loved  Foy 
Malines,  but  the  master  passion  of  William 
Malines  was  for  Rve  itself.  This  is  the 
part  of  the  book  which  haunts  the  memory 
of  the  lover  of  Rye.  William  Malines 
wanted  to  bring  back  to  his  town  something 
of  her  ancient  greatness,  and  in  order  to 
achieve  this  end  he  was  prepared  to  flood 
a  portion  of  the  marshes.  Now,  every 
Macaulay's  school  boy  knows  that  if  Dym- 
church  Wall  were  to  be  removed  to-morrow 
Romney  Marsh  would  be  under  water  at 
every  high  tide.  It  is  tlie  artificial 
"  inning  of  the  marshes  "  which  is  in  part 
responsible  for  the  decay  of  Rye.  But  to 
the  landowner  the  rich  marshland  has  be- 
come valuable,  and  the  struggle  which  is 
so  interesting  in  the  book  is  that  between 
the  builder  of  ships  and  the  owners  of  the 
marsh.  Mrs.  Rawson  has  contrived  to 
give  us  in  her  narrative  an  epitome  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  this  district  for  cen- 
turies. The  landowner,  aided  by  the  east- 
ward drift  of  shingle  in  the  channel, 
triumphs  in  the  lxx)k  as  the  great  lords  of 
the  district,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
triumphed  centuries  ago  when  their  action 
helped  to  destroy  Old  Romney  anrl  New 
Romney  as  sea  ports.  The  disa[)|)oint- 
ment  of  William  Malines  is  that  of  all  the 
old  sea  ports  of  Romney  Marsh. 

Mrs.  Rawson  has,  however,  felt  the 
charm  of  Rve,  and  both  she  anrl  we  are 
secretly  glad  that  Dymchurch  Wall  stands 
firm  and  strong,  and  that  the  shingle  still 
drifts  eastward  in  the  channel.  By  such 
means  is  Rye  kept  free  from  the  commer- 
cial taint  that  would  at  once  destroy  her 
beauty.  Mrs.  Rawson  feels  with  us  that 
the  power  which,  above  all  other  things, 
subdues  in  Rye  is  colour,  and  this  word- 


picture  of  hers  deserves  reproduction. 
"  With  everv  wind  the  red  hue  of  her 
changes — a  cold  red  in  the  north-east,  it 
becomes  a  vigorous  cherry  red  in  the  north- 
west, but  in  the  pure  southern  breeze  is 
most  lovable  of  all.  For  then  it  is  a  soft 
red,  and  the  south  brings  the  softest 
fringes  to  the  cobalt  shadows  of  caves,  and 
gables,  and  buttresses,  kissing  away  the 
blight  of  the  east,  dispelling  the  colourless 
haze,  while  it  drives  over  the  town  a  fleet 
of  clouds,  through  which  the  sunshafts  of 
colour  glorify  each  stock  and  stone  and 
cobbled  pathway.  And  with  the  south 
wind  comes  the  sound  of  the  English  Sea 
across  the  Sussex  marsh  and  shingle,  and 
the  sound  of  the  things  of  the  sea  to  the 
reddest  town  of  the  Romney  Marsh." 

Red  is  the  dominant  colour  of  Rye,  and 
especially  if  you  view  her  at  a  distance, 
but  walk  in  her  streets  and  you  will  feel 
that  red  is  inadequate  to  describe  what  she 
is.  For  the  reds  develop  into  rich  browns, 
and  there  are  deep  golds  which  pale  into 
yellows  and  pass  away  into  greys,  while 
the  setting  of  the  picture  is  the  green 
marsh,  which  itself  is  a  blending  of  all  the 
greens  of  which  artists  have  dreamt,  and 
of  all  the  yellows  and  drabs  that  have  de- 
lighted Pre-Raphaelites.  My  guide  book 
says  that  the  dreary  marshland  walk  west- 
wards over  Guildford  Level  to  Rye  (11  m.) 
is  not  recommended."  I  took  the  walk  in 
spite  of  the  warning,  and  I  have  written 
to  Mr.  Black  to  tell  him  he  is  colour-blind. 

A  very  interesting  oc- 

CoNCERNiNG      cupation   in    November 

New  and        is  to  sit  bv  the  fireside 

Old  Books,      and    study   the   autumn 

announcements  of  the 
publisher.s.  Hundreds  of  volumes  are 
coming  to  the  birth,  but  our  experience  in 
such  matters  justifies  us  in  concluding  that 
very  few  of  the  works  published  will  be  of 
the  kingdom  of  literature.  So  far  we  have 
only  their  titles  to  judge  them  by,  and  the 
love  of  g(X)d  titles  is  as  keen  with  some 
people  as  the  love  of  g(K>d  Ixxiks.  The  pub- 
lishers' advertisements  are  for  this  reason 
often  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
magazines  and  newspapers.  As  we  grow 
older,  both  the  time  and  the  desire  to  read 
widely  are  wanting,  and  we  maintain  our 
interest  in  literature  mainly  by  suggestion. 
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That  is  one  of  the  main  uses  of  a  private 
library.     We  use  Mudie  for  reading  ;  our 
own    library  exists  merely    to    remind    us 
habitually  by  the  outsides  of  our  volumes 
of  the  tables  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Literature.     Only  a  small   fraction  of  the 
books  are  intellectual  food  to  us  now,  but 
scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  allow 
our  eyes    to    wander     lovingly     over     the 
shelves.       "  How    we    once    enjoyed     this 
book"  we  say  as  we   catch  sight   of  the 
title — "  How  this  work  once  inspired  us — 
How    that   volume  revealed    to  us  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth."  And  we  take  the 
works  down  perhaps  only  to  discover  that 
they  have  quite  lost  the  power  to  interest 
us.  But  we  love  them  all  the  same  ;  our  eyes 
sparkle  when  we   see  a    reprint    of    them 
advertised  in  the  i)ublishers'  lists.     There 
is  a  storv  told  of  a  man  who  went  into  a 
public- house  and  asked  the  astonished  bar- 
maid what  she  sold.       She  replied  simply, 
"  Liquors."     "  Ah  !  yes,"  the  man  answered 
back,  "  but  mention  the  names."     And  she 
l>egan :     "Bass's    Ale,     Dewars     Whisky, 
Hennessy's  Three    Star    Brandy."       "  Go 
on,"  said  the  man,  excitedly.   And  she  w-ent 
on,    quoting    from    all    the    labels    which 
adorned  her  bar.     "  Thank  you,"  said  the 
man,  "  you  have  done  me  a  lot  of  good.     I 
cannot  drink  anything  now  except  Apollin- 
aris,  and   merely  to  hear    the    old    names 
called  out  fills  me  with  recollected  joy."  In 
a  similar   way  many   busy  men  who  have 
lost   the  capacity  to  read,  and    weary    re- 
viewers  whose  days   and  nights  are  spent 
among  books  that  are  not     books,  find    a 
satisfaction  merely   in  titles.     This   is  the 
day  of   the  dainty   reprint  and  the  cheap 
edition,   and  side  by  side  with  the  notices 
of  new  books  appears  in  almost  even-  list 
a  plentiful  array  of  the  titles  which  once 
meant  so  much  to  us.     The  old  titles  put 
body  and  soul    into  the    publishers'    cata- 
logues. 

But  we  are  also  interested  in  the  titles  of 
rew  books.  These  appeal  to  us  in  a 
different  wav  to  those  of  the  old  books,  and 
the  connoisseur  in  titles  is  rarely  deceived 
by  them.  He  does  not  regard  them  as 
indexes  to  the  quality  of  the  volumes;  he 
likes  them  or  dislikes  them  for  their  own 
intrinsic  merit  or  demerit.  The  secret  of  a 
good  title  is,  of  course,  suggestion.  It  is 
often  better  than  the  book  to  w^hich  it  re- 


lates.    A  little  bov  entered  a  newsvendor's 
shop,    and   handed   a    paper   to  the  sales- 
man,   saying,    as    he    did      so,     "  Please, 
sir,  father  says,  *  may  he  have  the  contents 
bill  instead  of  the  paper,  as  there  is  more 
news  in  it.' "       I   have  often  sympathised 
with   that    father    when    I    have    found   a 
magnificent  title  wasted   on  an  indifferent 
book.     I   have  been    looking  over  the  an- 
nouncements of  the    new    novels    of    the 
season,  and  what  strikes  me  is  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  language  which,  at  this 
time  of  day,  and  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  law  of  copyright,  can  still  provide 
fresh  titles  for   stories.       Neither    bizarre 
nor  utterly  commonplace    titles    have   yet 
apparently  been  used  up.     As  an  instance 
of  the  former,  there  is  Major  W.  P.  Drury's 
coming  story,  entitled  "  The  Tadpole  of  an 
Archangel."     The  name  will  send  many  to 
the  bfX)k  out  of  pure  curiosity,  for  .so  little 
ib  known  of  archangels  and  still    less   of 
their  domestic  pets.      I  have  indeed  allowed 
my   pipe  to  go  out  while  endeavouring  to 
think  out  the  environment  of  this  particu- 
lar archangel.       On  the  other  hand,    Mr. 
Roger  Pocock  is  giving  us  a   story  called 
"  Curly,"  but    experienced    readers    know 
that  after  reading  it,  they  will  find  that  the 
lxx)k  might  just  as  well  have  been  labelled 
"Straighty."     "Merely  a  Negress"  is  also 
a  title  which  strikes  us  as  without  signifi- 
cance or  distinction.     If  the  author  could 
conscientiously  have  come  to  some  happier 
cf  nrlusif^n  respecting  his  hero'ne  and  sug- 
gested it  in  his  title,  curiosity   might   have 
been  aroused,  but  the  "merely"  depresses 
us.     It  is  not  fair  to  the  black  peoples  of 
the  earth.     "  Merely  a  Tigress  "  would  have 
stirred   us  a  little  because  this  savours  of 
paradox,  just  as  Rita's  new  title  "A  Silent 
Woman"  does.     Indeed  the  place  of  para- 
dox in  titles  deserves  a  chapter  an  to  itself. 
But  we  come  back  to  my  original  state- 
ment that  the  secret  of  a  good  title  is  sug- 
gestion.    We   should   be    able  to    scent    a 
tragedy  or  comedy   from  the  title.     Here 
are  some  names  of  new  books  which  illus- 
trate what  I  am  saving :    "  A    Woman    at 
Bay,"  "  An  Impossible    Husband,"    "The 
Girl  in  Grey,"  "  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage." 
Why,    they  are  potential  stories  in  them- 
selves :    we    warm  our  hands    beside    the 
crackling  and  sparkling  titles.       They  are 
all  tragedies,  even  the    last-named.       We 
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know  this  instinctively,  and  that  if  the  book 
had  been  called  instead  "  In  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Carriage"  we  should  have  scented 
a  comedy.  These  things  are  too  difficult 
to  explain ;  but  the  facts  are  so.  I  notice 
the  care  with  which  some  people  try  to 
preserve  their  books.  They  shut  them  up 
in  glass  cases;  they  even  put  the  books 
themselves  in  covers,  and  the  result  is  that 
when  they  are  on  show,  there  is  a  perplex- 
ing uniformity  of  appearance  which  sug- 
gests that  the  library  may  have  been  bought 
by  contract.  But  while  a  man  should  be 
reasonable  careful  of  his  books,  he  should 
not  attempt  to  save  them  from  the  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  of  life.  I  like  to  see  my 
favourites  growing  old  with  me.  I  don't 
mind  if  even  the  edges  grow  black  and  the 
pages  brown.  These  are  my  books*  grey 
hairs ;  it  is  their  way  of  showing  the  burden 
of  the  years,  and  I  should  feel  it  much 
if  they  were  better  preserved  than  their 
owner.  My  library  can  never  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  of  the  same  value  to  my  legal 
representatives  after  my  death  as  it  is  to 
me.  It  has  grown  up  with  me,  and  it 
should  decay  with  me.  I  am  secretly  glad 
to  know  from  a  recent  statement  in  the 
newspapers  that  most  modern  leather  bind- 
ings are  extremely  perishable.  Those  that 
I  have  in  my  possession  will  probably  last 
my  time,  and  I  ask  no  more. 

I  have  been  particu- 
The  larly    interested    in    an 

Pilgrims'        article  which   appeared 
Way.  in  the  last    number   of 

The  English  Illus- 
trated, entitled  "A  Forgotten  Highway," 
by  H.  J.  Foley,  and  those  whose  interest 
was  similarly  stirred  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  among  the  publishers'  announcements 
is  that  of  a  book  on  the  same  subject  by 
Hilaire  Belloc  His  title  is  "The  Old 
Road,"  and  it  will  be  illustrated  by  nume- 
rous photogravures  by  William  Hyde  and 
with  maps  and  plans.  The  modern  high- 
ways have  become  for  pedestrians,  since 
the  introduction  of  motor-cars,  the  most 
dangerous  railway  lines  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  there  is  perhaps  something  more 
than  mere  sentiment  in  the  revival  of  inte- 
rest which  is  taking  place  in  this  ancient 


thoroughfare.  The  very  fact  that  the 
track  is  occasionally  lost  adds  zest  to  a 
walking  tour  which  follows  tue  line  of 
road,  while  almost  every  foot  of  "the 
way  "  is  in  the  hill  country,  and  is  steeped 
in  the  sweetness  of  England.  Men  who 
climb  the  Alps  and  the  Scotch  and  Lake 
mountains  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  the 
North  Downs.  But  those  whose  love  of 
hills  has  no  relation  to  their  height  from 
the  sea  level  will  find  all  along  the 
Pilgrims'  Way  a  certain  charm  which  is 
not  in  the  AJps  or  other  highlands  of  the 
world.  Mrs.  Browning  once  described 
England  as 

"  Such  an  up  and  down 
Of  verdure  —nothing  too  much  up  or  down  ; 
A  ripple  of  land  :  such  little  hills  the  sky 
Can  stoop  to  tenderly,  and  the  wheatfields 
chmb." 

And  this  is  the  characteristic  North  Down 
scenery.  The  approach  to  Canterbury  is 
only  less  inspiring  than  "  The  Road  to 
Rome,"  which  Mr.  Belloc  has  also  made 
his  own.  Now  the  companion  volume  in 
the  modern  pilgrim's,  knapsack — there 
would  not  be  room  for  much  else — should 
be  Dean  Stanley's  "  Historical  Memorials 
of  Canterbury,"  a  cheap  edition  of  which 
I  am  glad  to  see  has  been  published.  Dean 
Stanley's  view  of  English  History  was 
usually  distorted  by  the  persistency  with 
which  he  saw  the  Divine  Purpose  of  the 
Ages  realised  in  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  but  he  had  the  rare  gift  of 
writing  live  history.  And  no  book  that 
has  been  written  on  Canterbury  can  com- 
pare in  vividness  with  the  Dean's.  He 
also  tells  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Way. 

If  the  fireside  does  not  satisfy  in 
November,  we  might  do  worse  than  become 
pilgrims.  The  human  memories  with 
which  the  road  is  charged  will  fit  in  with 
an  autumnal  mood.  Autumn  colours  are 
most  glorious  on  the  North  Downs,  and  if 
we  are  sensitive  to  suggestions  of  the  in- 
finite, we  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of  our 
journey  as  we  stand  in  the  nave  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  The  fine  criticism  of 
•I 

Coleridge  will  best  express  our  feeling, 
"The  principle  of  the  Gothic  architecture 
is  Infinity  made  imaginable." 
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MANAGERS  of  theatres  assure  us, 
with  emphatic  reiteration,  that 
they  are  always  scanning  the  horizon  for 
the  signs  of  the  born  dramatist,  but  grow 
weary  with  the  hopelessness  of  the  watch, 
and  the  theatre-goer  has  only  to  go  the 
rounds  of  the  new  productions  at  the  open- 
ing of  an  autumn  or  spring  season  in 
London  to  find  himself  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  situation  is  as  doleful  as 
the  manager  makes  it  out  to  be.  There  are 
plenty  of  new  plays,  of  course.  We  have 
had  new  productions  this  autumn  at  the 
St  James's,  the  Adelphi,  the  Garrick,  the 
J^ew,  the  Duke  of  York's,  the  Criterion,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  musical  plays  and  farces 
and  the  Shakespeare  revival  at  His 
Majesty's,  and  most  of  them  are  worth 
seeing.  But  for  such  a  phrase  to  be  possi- 
ble is  alone  a  slur;  we  are  still  watching 
for  the  born  play-wright  and  the  great 
play.  And,  surely,  where  the  awards  are 
so  great,  both  in  fame  ahd  in  fortune,  the 
man,  or  woman,  would  arise  if  he,  or  she, 
were  in  the  flesh.  Vet  season  after  season 
goes  by ;  the  patronage  of  the  theatre  never 
lessens,  but  rather  augments ;  new  plays 
come  and  go,  and  the  managerial  search- 
light is  still  sweeping  the  field. 

What  is  the  cause?  Is  it  dramatic  deca- 
dence? Is  the  fault  in  the  public?  Are 
play-goers  no  longer  critics?  Do  they  re- 
sent being  asked  to  think,  and  prefer  the 
play,  as  well  as  the  book,  that  merely 
amuses?  Are  elaborate  stage  **sets"  hostile 
to  dramatic  freedom  ?  Would  even  Shakes- 
peare be  cribbed  and  cabined  by  having  to 
focus  all  action  in  two  or  three  scenes? 
No,  the  genius,  when  he  comes,  will  crush 
that  little  impediment  as  easily  as  did 
Shakespeare  the  short-comings  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage,  or  the  Greek  dramatists 
their  far  greater  limitations ;  and  I  do  not 
think  the  public  are  so  much  to  blame  as 
the  managers,  or  some  of  them,  would 
make  out  When  the  great  play  comes, 
the  play  with  a  profound  human  interest, 
it  will  grip  the  public  quickly  enough,  we 


may  be  sure  of  that.  No,  the  truth  seems 
tj  be  that  the  age  "scatters"  too  much. 
With  plenty  of  vigour,  it  lacks  concentra- 
tion in  productive  literary  effort.  Oui 
dramatists  and  our  novelists  pay  too  much, 
perhaps  unconscious,  heed  to  what  the 
public  wants  or  they  think  it  wants,  instead 
of  writing  because  they  must  write,  and 
according  to  the  gospel  of  humanity  as  they 
read  it.  And  perhaps  our  managers  are  a 
little  too  sensitive  to  the  supposed  god  of 
the  populace,  but  they  have  a  hard  place 
to  fill  and  mpst  hold  our  sympathy.  They 
cannot  create,  they  only  choose,  and  that 
is  a  thankless  business  too  often.  As  it  is, 
we  can  only  make  the  best  of  what  is 
offered  us,  find  what  good  grain  there  is 
and  hope  for  better  things ;  for  the  drama 
i>  not  going  to  die,  however  it  may  linger 
in  more  or  less  of  a  comatose  condition. 

And  what  of  the  plays  that  have  been  on 
the  London  stage  this  autumn  ?  "  Miss 
Elizabeth's  Prisoner,"  which  held  its  place 
at  the  Imperial  until  October,  was  a  relic 
from  the  early  summer,  but  was  furnished 
for  the  autumn  with  a  prologue,  which 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  making  the 
situation  a  little  nu>re  clear  to  an  audience 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  American  Colonies  in  1775 
might  naturally  be  a  little  hazy.  The  chief 
defect *in  "Miss  Elizabeth's  Prisoner"  is 
that  it  is  unconvincing.  A  romantic  young 
lady  may  alwa}s  be  trusted  to  expend  so 
much  sympathy  on  a  handsome  and 
wounded  officer,  even  though  he  belongs  to 
the  opposite  camp,  as  to  induce  her  in  no 
long  time  to  go  nearly  any  length  to  save 
him  from  the  indignity  of  being  hung  by 
hh  enemies  and  her  friends.  Her  lovaltv 
to  her  "  cause  "  is  seldom  proof  against  thr 
captivating  personality  of  the  "  hero."  h\i 
when  the  authors  make  her  succumb  in  a 
single  interview  to  the  hero's  mock  love- 
making,  which  he  essays  for  the  purposi 
of  winning  her  to  his  rescue,  we  shake  oui 
heads  and  enter  a  dignified  protest.  She 
goes  too  fast.     We  are  not  quite  sure  tha' 
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we  approve  the  hero  who  fails  to  really  love 
when  the  heroine  is  so  gracif.ns.  S"  cnp- 
tivating,  so  impetuous  as  Miss  Grace  Lane. 
Wr;  certainly  resent  hi^s  niake-bttlicvt',  and 
\v(;  can  haidiv  finvl  il  in  jur  heart.-*  to  foj 
give  her  for  cnlering  liie  net  he  Sjueads 
with  so  much  wile,  ttiough  he  does  it  with 
a  gusto.  As  a  piece  of  acting  this  mock- 
love  scene  in  Mr.  Waller's  handi  was  ad- 
mirable. With  one  eye  on  the  clock  (as  he 
has  only  fifteen  minutes  to  win  the  lady) 
and  one  hand,  so  to  speak,  on  the  lady's 
pulse,  he  plays  the  game  for  all  it  is  worth, 
and  sways  his  audience  from  ripples  of 
laughter  to  thrills  of  suspense;  but  when 
it  is  all  over,  we  resent  his  success  and  her 
surrender.  Our  hero  has  no  conscience  and 
our  heroine  no  stabilitv.  The  fault,  of 
course,  is  with  the  play-wrights,  not  the 
actors. 

But  desi)ite  this  manifest  drawback  in 
the  structure  of  "  Miss  Elizabeth's 
Prisoner '' — this  preposterously  rapid  sur- 
render of  the  ladv's  heart  to  the  man  she 
hates  as  a  rebel  to  her  King  ancl  despises 
as  a  traitor  to  his  uniform — the  play  was  an 
undoubted  success  from  its  opening  night. 
Why  ?  Because  it  was  a  simple,  elemental 
love  storv  and  was  admirablv  acted.  The 
public  dearly  loves  \our  dashing  cavalier, 
whether  his  morals  are  irreproachable  or 
not,  the  m  n  who  takes  the  citadel  by  mere 
brute  ftrnre  of  arms,  who  assaults  from 
love  of  the  conflict  wheiher  he  cares  for  the 
spoil  or  spurns  it,  and  the  public  will 
pardon  much  to  the  besieger  and  the  be- 
sieged when  love  is  the  clue  to  the  action. 

Of  verv  different  calibre  is  Mr.  Henrv 
Arthur  Jones's  "The  Chevaleer,''  at  the 
Garrick,  essentially  a  one-])art  play,  and  a 
most  artistic  and  finished  performance  Mr. 
Bourchier  gives  us  in  the  title-role.  It  is 
pure  comedy ;  the  part  is  a»'ted  with  con- 
summate art,  with  a  re.straint  that  saves  it 
fro.n  ever  degenerating  into  farce,  and  yet 
with  an  aplomb,  a  breadth,  a  convincing 
expansivene.ss  that  exact  assent  to  the 
fidelitv  of  i..e  interpretation.  He  is  the 
chevalier  ctindustrie^  plying  his  arts  in  one 
of  the  lower  walks  of  life,  thrown  for  the 
moment  into  relations  with  a  county  family 
of  social  position.  With  magnificent  pre- 
sumption he  rises  to  the  occasion,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  social  gaucheries  and 
their  oonventional  refinements  are  as   an- 


tagonistic as  oil  and  water,  he  subdues 
them  to  his  will  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
aggressive  personality.  He  can  be  suave 
and  insinuating  at  will,  can  bluster  when 
the  occasion  serves,  is  not  above  turning 
domestic  scandals  to  his  service;  his 
effrontery  is  unblushing,  his  vulgarity  is 
monumental,  and  yet  he  fascinates  us;  we 
rejoice  in  his  success,  and  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  endorse  him  as  "  a  very  decent 
^ort  "  after  all.  No  doubt  something  of  this 
approval  is  secured  because  the  author  in 
one  or  two  delicate  touches  reveals  the 
**  Chevaleer  '  as  in  iX)ssession  of  a  heart  and 
a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  title  he  has 
usurped,  but  chiefly,  I  insist,  the  actor 
captures  us  by  the  restraint  and  truthful- 
ness of  the  interpretation;  and  when  one 
reflects  how  easy  it  would  be,  in  playing 
such  a  part,  to  cross  the  line  that  separates 
comedy  and  farce,  we  see  that  Mr. 
Bourchier's  rendition  is  really  a  fine  work 
of  art,  the  best  thing  that  any  actor  on  the 
London  stage  has  given  us  for  a  long  time. 
As  I  have  said,  the  play  is  a  one-part 
I)iere  and  not  much  scope  is  off'ered  for  any- 
one else.  Miss  Vanbrugh  is,  of  course, 
almost  always  adecjuate,  but  the  role  of 
Lady  Kellond  makes  no  demands  upon 
her,  and  she  plays  it  with  a  somewhat 
automatic  frigidity  and  absence  of  en- 
thusiasm that  can  be  easily  understood, 
and  the  remaining  characters  are  scarcely 
more  than  a  frame  for  the  leading  role. 
But  after  all  due  credit  i.>  given,  the 
fact  remains  indisputable  that  the  absence 
of  pn)portion  and  balance  inseparable  from 
a  one-part  play  is  fatal  to  any  claim  it 
might  make  to  be  regarded  as  possessing 
high  dramatic  (juality.  One  character, 
however  ex(*ellent  in  conce[)tion  and  rendi- 
ti(;n,  does  not  make  drama.  "The  Cheva- 
leer" is  an  episode,  not  a  play.  It  is  a 
finely  drawn  study  of  a  single  and  rather 
sordid  character,  whose  influence  ui)on  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  other  persons  of 
the  drama  is  but  slight  and  transient ;  it  is 
not  a  (Titi<Msm  of  life.  When  the  curtain 
falls  we  know  that  this  engaging  showman 
will  go  on  with  his  roun<labouts  to  the  next 
pitch,  as  keenly  alive  as  ever  to  the  main 
chance,  as  unscrupulous,  as  wily,  as  per- 
suasive as  ever,  in  no  whit  changed  ;  and 
the  hou.sehuld  of  Sir  John  Kellnnd  will 
quietly  wipe  the    incident  from  the  pages 
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of  memory.  The  episode  has  had  as  much 
effect  upon  Ihe  lives  and  characters  of  the 
personages  in  the  play  as  a  flash  of  lime- 
light, and  that  Is  not  drama. 

In  "The  Garden  of  Lies"  at  the  St." 
James's  we  have  a  pjay'of  distinctly 
different  class  from  eitJier  "  Miss  Eliza- 
beth's Prisoner "  or "  The  Cheraleer."  Here 
ii  a  dramatic  situation  of  intense  interest; 
not  a  new  situation,  if  we  regard  only  the 
essential  outlines  of  the  story,  but  one  of 
those  elemental  problems  of  life  in  whidi 
the  love  of  the  man  and  the  itiaid  worlu 
cut  its  fulfilment  tttiDagh  the  pathos  of 
.•self-abnegation,  and  the  tragic  end  of  the 
jnnocent  bar  ..to  their  happiness.  Why, 
^hen,  does  il:  fail  to  grip  us?  Why  is  the 
story,  as  we  see  it  developed  before  our 
'eyes,  so  fantastic  and  unreal  as  to  faave  us 
■iunmoved?  The  novel  of  Mr.  Justus  Miles 
jForman,  whereon  Mr.  Sidney  Grundy's 
play  is  founded,  was  thrilling  and  convinc- 
ing, while  the  play  leaves  us  cold.  It 
seems  hardly  sufficient/to  say,  as  has  often 
been  said,  that  a  good  novel  makes  a  bad 
play.  While  that  is  i^Bually  true  in  fact, 
ir  is  diflicuk  to  give  a  valid  reason  for  so 
sweeping  an  averment.  But  in  the  case  of 
"  The  Garden  of  Lies  "  the  reason  is  more 
obvious.  Let  us  look  at  the  story  itself, 
for  it  is  only  by  such  an  analysis  that  the 
point  can  be  made  clear.  An  American 
girl  has  married  into  the  collateral  line  of 
the  ruler  of  a  European  state.  On  her 
wedding  day  she  is  so  injured  by  a  fall 
from  her  carriage  when  returning  from  the 
ceieraony  that  she  loses  her  memory  and 
nearly  loses  her  mind.  She  is  brought  to 
Paris  for  treatment ;  her  husband,  by  a 
remarkable  series  of  fatalities  among  the 
reigning  family  of  his  country,  is  called  to 
the  throne,  and  leaves  his  maiden  wife  in 
the  care  of  a  specialist.  She  recovers 
suflkienlly  to  be  told  that  she  is  married, 
and  demands  to  see  her  husband.  They 
dare  not  tell  her  that  he  is  fighting  fur  his 
throne  against  a  would-be  usurper,  and  to 
appease  her  until    he  can  return  to  Paris 


they  introduce  to  her  as  her  husband  a 
young  Irish  journalist  in  Paris,  who  has 
become  addicted  to  the  absinthe  habit. 
She  has  no  remembrance  of  her  husband, 
and  the  ruse  succeeds,  but  succeeds  too 
well,  for  the  wife  and  the  pseudo  husband 
fall  in  love  with  each  other. 

.Such  is  the  bald  story  as  the  play  pre- 
sents it;  and,  since  the  mind  cannot  easily 
giasp  Ihe  significance  of  a  total  loss  of 
memory  of  past  events,  the  wife's  sudden 
passion  for  another  man  seems  fantastic 
The  part  of  O'Mallory  appeals  in  vain  to 
our  sympathies  since,  however  he  may  de- 
serve the  name  of  gentleman,  when  he  is 
not  drunk  with  absinthe,  we  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  his  own  opinion  of  himself, 
that  to  personate  the  lady's  husband  was  a 
blackguardly  thing  to  do.  Stage  heroes 
should  not  doblackguardly  things.  Finally, 
we  are  not  convinced  by  anything  in  the 
drama  that  such  a  deception  on  the  poor 
woman  was  a  necessity  and  without  abso- 
lute necessity  the  thing  was  monstrous.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  sympathies  of  the 
audience  go  out  to  the  absent  husband  bat- 
tling for  his  country  so  haplessly  severed 
from  the  woman  he  loved,  but  who  only 
appears  casually  in  the  play.  Now  in  the 
novel  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  artfully 
fortified  against  forming  these  impressions 
sj  destructive  of  sympathy  for  those  for 
whom  the  author  craves  our  interest.  The 
reader  is  charmed  into  a  totally  different 
attitude  of  mind,  and  he  applauds  the  de- 
nouement without  a  pang.  Unquestionably 
Miss  Praithwaile  and  Mr.  Alenander  strug- 
gle hard  against  these  sinister  defects,  tnis 
atmosphere  of  unreality  which  we  all 
breathe  in  "The  Garden  of  Lies";  but 
when  the  actors  themselves  come  short  in 
that  subtle  expression  of  sympathy  in  their 
own  parts,  it  is  pretty  conclusive  that  the 
coldness  of  the  audience  has  a  good  deal 
of  jusiificaiion. 

Consider.it  ion  of  other  recent  produc- 
tions on  the  Lonilon  Stage  must  be  left  to 
anirther  monlh. 
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THE  CHERUBS  OF  CHRISTMASTIDE 

AS  CONCEIVED  BY  THE  MASTERS  OF  PAINTING 


By   HONORA   TWYCROSS 


THE  keynote  of  this  season  is  the  mes- 
sage, "  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,"  and 
for  this  reason  we  regard  Christmas  as 
instinct  with  the  claims  and  delights  of 
infancy.  In  our  imagination,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  old  masters,  we  see  around  the 
Cradle  of  Bethlehem  countless  cherub 
faces,  spirits  maybe  of  little  ones  wafted 
to  a  higher  sphere  before  the  contagion  of 
this  earth  polluted  their  pure  souls. 

We  listen,  and  across  the  ages  comes  to 
us  the  sound  of  childish  voices  singing 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men."  The  nar- 
row limits  of  the  squalid  manger  are  for- 
gotten. The  penthouse  roof,  so  dark  and 
grim  but  a  moment  before,  is  now  lighted 
by  the  unearthly  brilliance  of  the  heavenly 
host.  Down  they  troop,  these  infant 
angels,  hand  in  hand,  swaying  lightly  on 
the  billowy  clouds  that  support  them,  and 
gazing  with  rapture  and  delight  at  the 
Infant  Saviour,  the  King  of  Angels.  So 
they  appear  in  a  very  beautiful  picture  by 
Gaspard  de  Craeyer  in  the  Brussels  Gal- 
lery, in  one  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti  in 
the  Uffizi,  and  in  many  others,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

Not  only  in  historical  representations  of 
the  Nativity,  but  more  especially  in  devo- 
tional pictures  of  the  Madonna  and  Child 
do  we  find  these  charming  baby  angels. 
Th'^y  cluster  at  the  foot  of  the  Madonna's 
throne,  they  support  her  as  the  ascends 
amid  clouds,  they  sing  for  ever  praise  and 
glory  to  the  honour  of  sacred  motherhood. 
No.  31.    N«>w  SeriM.    Dm..  1904. 


Let  us  call  to  mind  Raphael's  Madonna 
di  San  Sisto,  Murillo's  Immaculate  Cwi- 
ception,  Titian's  Assumption,  and  we  in- 
stantly see  myriads  of  cherub  faces  peer- 
ing through  the  clouds,  tiny  arms  support- 
ing the  draperies,  and  little  bodies  swaying 
about  in  a  transport  of  delight.  One  of 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  modem  times 
is  the  Madonna  with  cherub  angels,  by 
Bouguereau. 

Beautiful  in  themselves,  we  realise  the 
deeper  and  higher  meaning  of  these 
groups.  These  exquisite  Madonnas  sur- 
rounded by  lovely  infant  faces  seem  speci- 
ally signiftcant  this  Christmastide.  They 
represent  the  apotheosis  of  Mother  and 
Child.  The  new  king  of  heaven  and  earth 
is  the  Child-King.  Henceforth  every 
child  is,  for  the  sake  of  that  Child-King, 
to  be  regarded  as  sacred,  as  one  whose  tiny 
limbs  enfold  a  spirit  that  is  the  heir  of  a 
divine  nature. 

The  study  of  child  life  in  art  is  full 
of  interest.  The  Greeks  did  not  seriously 
regard  it  as  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
Childhood  was  a  stage  of  immaturity,  and 
as  such  did  not  appeal  to  them ;  they  des- 
pised weakness.  A  people  that  worshipped 
Hercules  could  not  be  expected  to  spend 
their  time  over  such  trivial  studies. 
Strength  rather  than  beauty  was  their  ideal, 
so  there  is  no  Greek  Luca  del  la  Robbia. 
There  is  no  Greek  counterpart  to  the 
Madonna  and  Child.  Diana  was  always 
hunting,  and  the  Amazons  were  too  busy 
fighting  the  opposite  sex  to  give  any 
m  ^2 
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CHERUBS     FROM        MADONNA     AND    CHILD.      BAS    I 


thought  to  the  cult  of  the  baby.  Try  to 
place  an  infant  in  the  arms  of  Athena,  and 
how  ludicrous  it  seems.  Try  further  to 
imagine  her  surrounded  by  a  mariJorla  of 
infants,  aud  how  great  would  be  her  con- 
sternation. We  can  well  believe  the 
genuine  horror  that  would  have  come  over 
a  Greek  artisl  if  called  upon  to  depict  a 
subject  like  the  Adoration  of  the  Mngi. 
The  very  idea  of  three  kings,  endowed 
with  wealtii  and  power,  entering  a  lowly 
penthouse,  their  rich  robes  trailing  on  the 
dirty  stable  fioor  as  they  literally  grovel 
lefore  a  weak  woman  (who  has  neither  the 
strength  of  Juno  nor  the  k-arning  of 
Aspasia)  and  a  helpless  child,  i 
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this?     The  Gri-ek  would  have  rcgarde 
as  an  insult  to  his  manhitod. 

Stranf,'e  and  terrible  were  to  be  the 
upheavals  before  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
spiritual  was  shown  by  this  reversal  of  the 
position  of  the  strong  and  weak.  Far  off 
and  reni'-Jie  lay  that  spiritual  niuntry,  ex. 
plored  with  topographical  precision  by  the 
artists,  poets  and  stud 
Ages,  in  which  physi 
for  nothing,  and  sex 
count.  As  in  the  I.: 
ing  Glass  everything 
versed.  I.azarus  was  greater  than  Dives, 
the  penitent  prodigal  was  exalted  above 
his  respectable  brother.  Above  all,  and 
this  concerns  us  more  particularly  just  now, 
the  child  and  not  the  man  was  typical  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  child  would 
lead   the  lion  in  this  Reverse   Land,  be- 


s  of  the  Middle 
prowess 
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cause  spiritual  power  and  innocence  were 
greater  than  brute  force.  We  are,  there- 
fore, not  surprised  to  find  that  Christian 
art  created  and  evolved  some  delightful 
types  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

At  first  the  mediseval  artist  was  some- 
what crude  both  in  ideas  and  treatment. 
His  infant  Saviour,  partly  owing  to  errone- 
ous ideas  of  reverence,  was  a  miniature 
man,  endowed  with  premature  wisdomv 
The  iiltle  figure,  with  hand  uplifted  -o 
blessing,  is  a  mere  symbol  of  Divinity,  ■ 

Being  outside  the  realm  of  Nature  It 
possesses  for  us  no  interest.  Art,  however 
spiritual  in  treatment,  must  find  its  facts 
in  nature,  or  become  of  none  effect.  The 
early  angels,  too,  are  r\a\tt  crude  and  full 
of  the  symbolism  that  was  never  far  from 
the  mind  of  the  Church.  Long,  and 
laboured  discussions  were  held  concerning 
the  different  orders  of  angels,  their  proper 
representation  and  colouring.  The  inner- 
most circles.  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  ire 
in  general  represented  as  heads  merely, 
with  two,  four,  or  six  wings  of  bright  red 
or  blue.  This  emblem  is  intended  lO 
shadow  forth  a  spirit  merely.  All  that  is 
Iwdily  h.is  gone,  and  only  the  head,  glow- 
ing with  intelligence  and  love,  remains. 
The  wings  are  the  attributes  of  spirit  and 
swiftness,  .^t  first  we  do  not  find  any 
infant  heads,  but  after  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury they  were  introduced  with  the  idea 
of  expressing  innocence  as  well  as  love  and 
intelligence. 

Infant  angels  play  an  important  part  in 
the  art  of  the  Renaissance.     It  is  extremely 
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probable  that  the  custom  originated  partly 
in  the  habit  of  representing  regenerate 
souls  as  new-born  infants.  A  good  e^i.imple 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fresco  of  the 
Triumph  of  Death  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
Pisa,  where  the  souls  of  the  dead  emerge 
from  their  mouths  as  new-born  babies,  lo 
be  seized  by  an  angel  or  a  demtjo — as  the 
case  may  be.  We  see  this  again  in  the 
instance  of  the  thieves  on  the  crosses,  in 
Luini's  frescu  at  I.ugano.  The  new  birtli 
into  the  spiritual  vTorld  naturally  sug- 
gested tn  the  Church  this  sperics  of  re- 
incarnaiiiin,   anil    as  art    can    exjiress    ihe 
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in  the  kingdom  of  heaven?"  And  whilst 
the  little  child  stood  in  their  midst  He 
added,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one 
of  these  little  ones,  for  I  say  unto  you, 
that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  be- 
hold  the  face  of  My  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."'  On  this  saying  the  whole  fabric 
of  infant  angclology  rests. 

That  it  forms  a  must  valuable  and  de- 
lightful brancii  of  art  we  gladly  admit. 
We  Could  ill  spare  the  chubby  faces  and 
curly  heads  of  these  winged  babies.  They 
possess  for  us  a  strong,  human  interest  that 
:;  lacking  in  their  maturer  companions  of 
Ihe  spiritual  worM. 

A  Live  of  child-life  was  first  dispiaved 
b;  the  earlv  sculptors  of  the  RenaLssancc. 
Di.natL'11.)  anil  the  IJe!!,i  R.-bbia  family 
dcligliieil  ill  thest  inf.int  representations 
that  heralded  Uii;  fiiitti  of  later  art.  The 
"ife,  t!ic  beautv  of  Nature, 
aiety  of  childhood -these 
things  formed  a  welcome  springtide  after 
tht.  gloomv  winter  of  the  Mi.i.ile  Ages. 
This  love  of  artless  childhiK)d  was  like  the 
faint  plav  nf  a  .smile  on  the  stern,  grim 
face  ui  tiicdiKvalism.  The  famous  l.as- 
r.  Ilefs  for  the  organ-lofts  of  the  Duomo, 
y!.>r-,'ni;e,    are     attractive   and    exhaustive 
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than  others.  The  hannless  sport  and  inno- 
cent laughter  of  children  always  attracted 
bis  simple  mind,  and  he  saw  nothing  in- 
congruous in  their  introduction  into  church 
decoration.  We  linger  lovingly  over  those 
chaimingly  naive  representations,  chiefly  to 
bj  found  in  the  lower  reliefs.  But  they 
are  not  angels.  Luca  very  rarely  endowed 
hts  infants  with  wings,  and  when  he  did 
so,  they  are  chiefly  cherubs'  heads  alone, 
floating  on  clouds  above  the  Madonna,  or 
forming  a  decorative  border,  as  in  the  An- 


vision  of  Fra  Angelico  may  not  be  here, 
but  instead  a  touching  love  of  humanity, 

with  a  special  fondness  for  the  study  of 
children,  and  a  great  liking  for  fruii  and 
flowers. 

Exquisite  medallions  containing  infant 
figures,  chiefly  pure  white  on  pale  blue, 
haunt  us  everywhere  in  Italy,  in  sombre 
chapels,  over  doors  of  churches  and  in 
convent  cloisters.  They  brighten  dark 
corners  where  frescoes  would  have  perished 
long  ago,  and  remind  us  of  white  clouds 


nunci.ilion  over  the  di.iiriv.ii  of  ihe  Cliapel 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Florence. 

A  very  beautiful  example  of  cherubs  is 
hereon  p.  204.  It  is  probably  the  work  of 
Andrea,  but  there  is  some  uncertainty. 
Lovingly  they  watch  over  a  calm  and  pathe- 
tic Madonna,  to  whom  tenderly  cUngs  a 
sweet  Child,  trying  to  divert  her  attention. 

We  welcome  this  new  motif,  so  rare  in 
art — the  Child's  affection  for  His  mother. 
A  characteristic  arrangement  of  f  tuit  forms 
an  ornament  at  the  base.       The  beatific 


floating  across  an  aiure  sky.  Much  of 
their  charm  vanishes  when  removed  from 
their  strange  hiding  places  in  the  old 
Tuscan  cities. 

Donaleilo's  Canforia  or  singing  gallery 
faces  the  organ-loft  of  Luca.  Here  we 
have  winged  cherubs,  dancing  and  laugh- 
ing, full  of  wild  mirth.  They  lack  the 
grace  and  humanity  of  Luca's  children. 
"They  are  neither  angel  nor  child,"  say< 
Symonds,  "but  an  almost  entirely  abstrapT 
playing    with     Form    and     life."      The 
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draperies  float  lightly,  and  the  action  is 
full  of  life.  In  wild  exuberance  they  dance 
on,  ever  more  madlv,  beginning  with  smiles 
and  enihng  with  a  weird  grimace.  The 
frank  outburst  of  almost  Iwcchanaiian  glee 
harmonises  little  with  the  sacred  motive. 

These  frolicsorde 
cherubs  give  no 
thought      to      the 


of  the  priest  that 
floats  up  from  the 
church  below. 
Weary  of  ecclesias- 
tic a  1  restriction 
they  revel  in  ihejr 
mood  of  wild  re- 
volt, thus  strangely 
typifying  the  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance 
itself,  when  it  burst 
the  bonds  of  me- 
dieval i  s  m  and 
found  liberty  of 
thought  and  soul. 
The  Canton e  are 
now  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Museum,  Flo- 
rence. 

FraBartolommeo 
showed  much  par- 
tiality for  the  child- 
angel,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he 
came  from  Venice 
highly  impressed 
by    the    works    of 


His  paintings  al- 
ways express  the 
highest  religious 
feeling,  combined 
with  great  skill  in 
form  and  colour. 
Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  ;ie 
does  not  quite  rank 
on  the  same  level  '"  '"""■ "™'°' 
with  Raphael,  Leo- 
nardo, and  Michelangelo.  Probably  be- 
cause he  just  lacked  the  touch  of  super- 
natural genius  that  would  have  placed  him 
above  them  all.  Angels  somewhat  troubled 
bii  toul,  as  indeed  they  perplexed  the 
mindt  of   many    another   artist      When 


painting  his  "  Eternal  Father  in  Heaven," 
the  Frate  was  very  dissatisfied  with  hil 
angels,  which  seemed  to  him  merely  lovely 
children,  and  seeking  other  forms,  he 
thought  it  belter  to  depict  them  under 
shapes  which  at  a  distance  seem  only 
clouds,  but  nearer 
are  full  of  angel^ 
faces,  as  in  his 
"St.  Bernard." 
This  idea  was  not 
carried  out.  At 
best  it  is  but  an 
easy  escape  from 
the  problem  of 
dealing  with  super- 
natural beings. 

F  ra  B  a  rtolommeo 
is  very  successful 
with  the  two  lovely 
children  who  sup- 
port the  world  in 
his  Salvator  Mundi. 


The> 


well 


FROM   RAPHAELS  "MADONNA   DI   FULICNO. 


drajwn,  and  full  of 
nati^rai  innocence, 
without  being  the 
least  sentimental. 
AgaTn,  in  his  Ma- 
donna  in  the 
Church  of  San 
Marti  no,  Lucca,  we 
find  two  graceful 
cherubs  holding  a 
crown  over  the 
head  of  the  Virgin. 
Many  other  in- 
stances oould  be 
quoted,  but  I  will 
merely  call  atten- 
tion  to  the  "  En- 
thronement of  the 
Virgin,"    of    which 

lo  be  seen,  in  the 
UfRzi.  Although 
unfinished,  we  can 
see  its  greatness. 
The  upper  poiti<m 
entirely  of  a  cherub  choir,  flooded 
1  light  Truly,  the  Frate  had  laid  to 
eart  the  words  of  his  master,  Savonarola, 
The  body  is  the  more  beautiful  accord- 
ig  to  the  purity  of  the  soul  within  it." 
Another   great    Florentine,  Andre* 
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Sarto.  although  lacking  in  the  monk's  high  it  has  been  badly  restored.     It  is  painted 

aims,  has  given  us  at  least  two  futti  that  on  wood,  and  was  done  for  the  monks  of 

will    live   for   ever.       Those    who   know  Vallombrosa  in  1528,  thus  belonging  to  Del 

Florence  will  recall  the  numerous  repro-  Sarto's  latest  period. 

ductions  Ihat  appear  with  such  persistency  There  is  a  sketch  of  these  angels  in  the 

along    the     Lung'Arno    and    in    the    Via  Uffizi.        We  feel  that    he    worked    from 

Tornabuoni,  so  that  these  angel  boys  seem  natuie.       There  is    no    exaggeration,  but 

Gtrangel}'  familiar  when  one  at  last  faces  always  a  noble  simplicity;  no  great  detail, 


tbem  in  the  Accademia.  They  are  sweetly 
4(hca«tive,  innocent,  and  natural. 
"'  "niey  are  now  framed  separately,  but 
belonged  originally  10  the  "Four  Saints," 
an  altar-piece  which  has  been  divided  down 
the  centre.  A  rough  sketch  of  the  whole, 
a;  it  was  originally,  still  exists  in  the  Grand 
Duke  Carl's  collection  in  Vienna.  The 
principal  figures  nre  pleasing  in  colour,  but 


but  masses  of  light  and  shade.  The 
children  are  natural  and  graceful,  simple 
and  homely,  not  models  of  the  boitega. 

Raphael's  baby  angels  claim,  with  most 
persons,  the  first  place.  They  are  not  so 
gay  as  the  puiti  of  Correggio,  nor  so  divine 
.IS  the  cherubim  of  Murilln,  but  they  are 
earnest,  and  intensely  human.  Fvon  the 
most  superficial  Inver  of  nrt  is  drawn  in 
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deep  admiration  and  nith  much  affection 
towards  the  two  well-known  cherubs  from 
the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  at  Dresden. 
They  are  reproduced  on  page  205.  It  is 
thought  that  they  were  a  later  addition  to 
the  picture,  but  by  the  master'5  o^vn  hand. 
Leaning  on  a  balcony,  with  the  clouds  be- 
hind them,  these  sweet  cherubs  gaze  thought- 


solve  irito  the  clouds,  so  ethereal  is  their 
nature.  The  strong  humanity  which  con- 
stituted Raphael's  chief  claim,  is  more 
fully  expressed  in  the  angels  of  the  balus- 
trade. Human  they  are  without  doubt,  not 
at  all  likely  to  fade  away  into  a  vision  of. 
supernatural  brilliance;  nevertheless,  more 
praiseworthy  on  that  account.-   "  The  mind 


SERENADING  ANGEL,  AFTER    GIOVANNI    BELLINI. 


fully  upwards.  The  baby  innocence  of  the 
younger  one,  resting  its  chubby  face  on  a 
pair  of  plump  arms,  is  especially  taking. 
Above,  the  Virgin  stands  on  a  mass  of 
clouds  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms, 
whilst  a  glory  of  countless  cherubs'  heads 
forms  a  serai-circle  about  her  head  and 
shoulders.  Each  one  is  of  angelic  beauty. 
Shadowy  and  impalp.ible,  ihcy  seem  to  dis- 


of  man,"  says  Ruskin,  "never  invented  a 
greater  thing  than  the  form  of  man,  ani- 
mated bv  faithful  life.  Every  attempt  to 
refine  or  exalt  such  healthy  humanity  has 
weakened  or  caricatured  it ;  or  else  consists 
only  in  giving  it,  lo  plc.ise  our  fancy,  the 
wings  of  birds,  or  the  eyes  of  antelopes. 
Whalever  is  truly  great  in  either  Greek  or 
Christian  art,  is  also    resirictedly  human. 
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The  angioleUo  grasping  the  i 
lute  is  a  very  favourite  picture  with  all 
visitors  to  the  Uffizi.  Yet  the  artist  is  not 
too  well  known.  Giovanni  Battista  was 
his  leal  name,  but  he  was  known  as  Rosso 
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hosts  by  early  Florentines  we  find  ihe 
celestial  company  moving  in  rythmic 
cadence,  ever  drawn  towards  the  divine 
central  object.  In  the  hannony  nf  music 
the  unuttered  thoughts  and  aspirations  cf 
these  ideal  creatures  seem  to  find  fit  ex- 
pression. Celestial  happiness  and  glory 
were  fitly  set  forth  in  this  manner,  and 
the  earliest  iind  most  imaginative  artists 
did  not  hesitate  to  place  in  the  hands  of 


gruous  elements.  Therefore  when  we 
come  to  music,  the  painter  feels  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  instruments  that  are  to 
produce  supernatural  harmony.  The 
angels'  orchestra  was  the  same  as  that  em- 
ployed by  the  Florentines,  No  doubt  the 
influence  of  Dame  is  apparent  in  the  angel 
choirs  of  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Fra  Angelico, 
and  others.  We  find  the  lyre,  harp,  organ, 
viol,     tambourine,    drum,     flute,     cymbal. 


BABY  ANGEL    WITH  LUTE,    AFTER    ROSSO    FIORENTINO. 


MMe  tr  AUnari. 


these  supernatural  beings  all  kinds  of  in- 
struments.  Although  the  angels  were 
idealised  creatures,  the  musical  instruments 
were  of  no  imaginary  order.  Painting  is 
a  definite  art,  and  it  requires  that  every 
detail  should  be  clear  and  precise.  The 
early  painters  were  fully  alive  to  this,  eo 
combined  with  a  lofty  idealism  we  find  a 
practical  study  of  pure  fact.  Their  com- 
poiitioiu   blend   real   if  somewhat   inom- 


trumpet,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  shawm,  and 
triangle.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  paint- 
ings of  Orcagna  and  Fra  Angelico  are  the 
best  existing  guides  to  Italian  music  in 
the   fourteenth  century. 

These  angel  choirs  are  singularly  absent 
in  Venetian  art.  In  their  place  we  find 
the  child  musician,  either  alone  or  with 
another.  Typical  examples  are  repro- 
duced in  this  article.     On  page  21S  i&  «. 
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portion  of  a  very  beautiful  picture  for- 
merly attributed  to  Giovanni  Bellini.  It 
strongly  recalls  his  style,  but  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  Alvise  Vivarini. 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  seated  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  Bellinesque  Madonna, 
with  folded  hands.  Her  rich  red  robe 
falls  in  exquisite  folds,  and  on  her  lap  a 
sweet  babe  is  asleep,  His  little  head  resting 
on  a  tasseUed  cushion.  On  either  side  two 
chi^rming  baby  angels  gaze  up  at  ihe 
Madonna.  Their  plump  little  arms  and 
hands  grasp  lutes,  which  they  hold  in  quite 
correct  positions.  The  tiny  mouths  are 
open  ai»  though  in  utterance  of  snng.  This 
moHe  of  treatment  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  early  Venetians.  It  is  a  secular  idea 
adapted  to  a  religious  purpose. 

At  this  period  the  minstrel  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  Castle. 
Provided  with  a  lute,  viol,  or  flute  he 
serenaded  his  ladv  of  the  castle.  Various 
contemporary  paintings  show  us  the  im- 
portance and  position  of  the  troubadour. 
The  religi(>us  world,  filled  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  chivalry,  regarded  the  Madonna 
as  "  Our  Lady,"  to  whom  the  Church, 
whether  militant  or  triumphant,  must  ad- 
dress its  songs  of  praise.  Thus  it  would 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  artist  that 
just  as  the  troubadour  played  before  his 
lady  in  the  palace,  s-)  wnuld  the  cherubs 
sing  before  their  Lady,  se.ted  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  The  lute  and  viol  were 
the  lavourite  instruments,  and  for  this  rea- 
son thev  survived  lonu^cst  in  art. 

Giovanni  Hellini's  two  angels  from  the 
Frari  Madonna  (scj  ]  a^^cs  Jo3  and  209)  are 
designed  on  tin*  sanu;  prin.M])le.  With  one 
f(K)t  on  the  Madonna's  throne  thev  stand 
i'is'(7-ris,  making  sweet  nielndv.  The 
right  hand  baby  minstr<'l  pla\s  his  flute 
with  an  air  ot  great  nmtent.  His  flaxen 
hair  falls  in  close  curls  and  is  wreathed 
with  sombre  leaves.  The  (Companion  rherub 
is  dark,  anrl  his  upturned  face  has  a  seri- 
ous, earnest  expression  as  he  sings  to  r!i«? 
avif/nipAniment  of  his  lute.  It  is  jx 
tremely  diflicult  to  decide  which  one  pre 
fers,  from  a  merely  sentimental  point  of 
view.  The  right  hand  infant  is  so  bonnv 
and  innocent- looking,  that  he  always  at- 
tracts great  attention  and  admiration;  yet. 
from  a  teelinleal  point  of  view  we  must 
give  the  palm  to  his  companion.       Tliere 


is,  on  the  whole,  better  drawing  in 
this  little  figure,  and  some  wonderful  fore- 
shortening. In  freshness  of  colouring  and 
naivete  of  expression  these  angioUtU  are 
unsurpassed.  On  the  throne  above  'S 
seated  one  of  Bellini^s  most  noble 
Madonnas.  This  triptych  was  painted  in 
1488,  and  is  the  work  of  the  master's  glad 
and  peaceful  old  age.  Although  full  .>f 
noble  dignity  there  is  more  joy  in  the  face 
of  this  Virgin  than  is'  usual  with  Bellim. 
In  fact  the  whole  composition  seems  alive 
with  that  foretaste  of  celestial  beatitude 
that  came  to  the  aged  painter.  Giovanni 
Bellini  is  the  proper  head  of  the  Venetian 
School,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  painter 
Italy  produced  in  the  fifteenth .  century. 
He  was  the  master  of  Titian  and  Gior- 
gione.  It  is  only  in  Venice  that  we  study 
him  to  the  greatest  advantage,  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  replicas  extant.  At 
the  same  time  our  own  National^  Gallery 
possesses  his ^'  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,' 
a  most  valuable  painting  with  a  Singularly 
beautiful  landscape.  The  portrait  of 
Doge  Loredano  is  well-known  to  even  :he 
most  superficial  visitor  to  our  Gallery, 
whilst  the  Madonna  of  the  Pomegranate 
helps  us  to  understand  his  pure  religious 
aim.  He  combined  the  technical  ix)wfer  ol 
the  masters  -who  came  after  him  with  the 
religious  fervour  of  his'-  predecessors. 
Hence  Giovj'anni  Bellini's  greatness  in  th*5 
realm  of  arj.  His  colouring  is  soft  and 
rich,  his  ci)mj)osition  simple,  and  hi'-, 
baianre  obtarjied  by  massL^  of  light  and 
.'-hide.  The  transparency  of  his  colouring 
ex^eeils  that  of  any  other  Venetian^^ainter. 
Tile  fles!i  tints  of  these  angel  ,boys  are 
delight  full)    fresh  and  natural. 

The  cherul.)s  from  Titian's  Assumi)tion 
next  claim  our  attention.  This  marvellous 
picture,  generally  reg^arded  as  the  master's 
capo  if  opera,  now  hangs  in  the  Accademia, 
Venice,  where  it  suflers  much  from  being 
seen  in  a  position  for  which  it  was  never 
intended.  Ori^'inally  painted  as  an  altar- 
pieee  t(ir  the  I-'rari  Chiireii,  it  would 
appear  l(.i  greiter  ad\antage  in  the  semi- 
glo(.:n  and  raised  up  al).)ve  the  high  altar. 
The  e\e  would  then  be  carried  up  from  the 
sombre  and  prominent  group  of  Apostles 
in  the  foreground,  first  resting  in  midair, 
where  the  step  nf  the  Madonna  is  arrested 
as    she    a-Siends   on    the     angel -supported 
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clouds,  then  upwards  till  we  see  the 
Eternal  lost  in  the  halo  of  brightness, 
towards  which  she  is  being  rapidly  home. 
The  cherubs  and  seiaphs  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  this  painting.  The  circle 
of  clouds  la  supported  on  its  upward  pas- 
sage by  floating  angels,  who  cluster  round 
the  Virgin  as  bees  round  their  queen.  In 
joyful  gaiety  they  crowd  together,  singing. 


playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  gazing 
up  in  mute  adoration,  ail  intent  on  bearing 
their  precious  burden  far  away  from  the 
dark  tomb  below,  where  the  expectant  dis- 
ciples have  crowded,  to  see  her  fade  from 
their  sight,  as  the  clouds  gradually  ascend. 
There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  light  and 
shade  thrown  on  these  cherubs.  Some  are 
tost  in  glootn,  'fiVvfei.  VftTviWiJi-^  \i\S«isc». 
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illumines  the  enraptured  faces  of  others. 
Some  play  the  taboi,  others  hold  flutes  and 
tambourines.  A  living  arch  is  formed  by 
this  glorious  company,  the  key-stone  being 
the  head  of  a  cherub.  They  fade  away 
until  they  are  lost  in  the  sky,  like  the 
found  of  distant  music  fading  away  over 
the  hills.  The  masses  of  light  and  shade, 
so  characteristic  of  Titian,  impart  a  general 
gense  of  solidity  to  these  groups.  The 
absence  of  colour  is  particularly  felt  in  all 
reproductions,  for  it  was  one  of  the  great 


forbids  further  attention  to  this  particular 
school  Paul  Veronese  excelled  in  chubby 
infants.  Like  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  was  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  they 
were  angels  or  cupids.  The  Venetians 
were  essentially  praaical,  not  mystical. 
The  angel  proper,  as  understood  by  Fra 
Angeiico  and  Perugino,  did  not  appeal  to 
them.  In  Veronese's  "  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  in  the  Accademia,  we  are  simply 
appalled  by  the  substantial  females  who 
literally  timible  from  the  skies  to  announce 


master's  strongest  points.  Notice,  in  the 
entire  picture,  how  the  baby  angels  serve 
the  purpose  of  always  bringing  our  eye 
back  to  the  central  object.  In  the  some- 
what profane  words  of  James  Russell 
Ixiwell,  "  The  cherubs  round  Titian's  As- 
sumption seem  lo  say — '  Did  you  ever  see 
a  Madonna  like  that  ?  Did  you  ever 
behold  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
womanhood  mount  heavenwards  before  tike 
a  rocket  ?  '  " 

Other  Venetians   there    were    who    de- 
lighted to  introduce  these  putti.  but  space 


the  good  tidings,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  three  kings.  We  feel  relieved  when 
the  great  master  substitutes  infant  boys. 
The  God  of  the  Venetians  was  not  a  pro- 
found theologian,  and  he  had  no  liking  for 
emaciated  saints.  Love  of  life,  heahh, 
beauty,  and  splendour  we  see  everywhere. 
Not  so  scholarly  as  the  Florentines,  we  find 
the  Venetians  full  of  a  strong  humanity, 
and  deep  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  in 
nature. 

As  the  sixteenth  century  closed  in,  arf, 
which  had  reached  its  lenith,  began  to  show 
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ligm  of  corniption.  Absence  of  origin- 
ality resulted  in  the  furmation  of  the 
Eclectic  School,  headed  by  Carracci.  This 
school  aimed  at  combining  the  varied  ex- 
cellences of  the  great  masters. 

Domenichino  was  the  greatest  painter  of 
this  school,  and  his  finest  work,  "  The  Last 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  was  supposed 
to  lank  with  Raphael's  "Transfiguration." 
Both  paintings  are  now  regarded  as  having 
been  over-estimated.  Vet  on  account  of 
strong  technical  qualities,  it  ii  posdble  that 


naturalism.  Truly,  theae  atuidjr  infanti 
cannot  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  those 
ot  Bellini  in  point  of  religious  devotion  or 
even  of  refinement.  Yet  how  great  is  their 
charm  !  They  are  merry,  even  mischievous 
little  urchins,  with  dimpled  limbi  and 
golden  curls — iuch  curls  !  Surely  it  was 
a  labour  of  love  to  paint  them.  Seen 
against  the  sky  they  take  an  added  chann. 
A  more  sober  companion  in  the  back- 
ground, with  dark,  straight  hair,  assumes 
a  delightful  affectation  of  piety,  but  we 


FIGURE   O?  CHERUB  FROM  TITIAN'S    "  ASSUMPTION  OF   THE    VIRGIN." 
kmamnj  of  Il»  Am,  TmIs*. 


Domenichino's  picture  will  always  hold  its 
own.  Look  at  the  fine  group  of  infant 
angels  on  page  214,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  their  virihty,  as  well 
as  charm.  They  are  superior  to  the  cherubs 
cf  Gueicino  and  Guido,  and  not  nearly  so 
sentimental  and  mawkishly  pretty  as  those 
of  Sassof errata 

The  charge  of  "  commonplace  realism " 
has  been  brought  against  this  artist,  but  in 
this  case  it  takes  the  form  of  a  delightful 


wonder  how  long  it  will  last  I  Certainly 
these  baby  boys  rank  high  as  faithful 
studies  of  nature.  In  his  famous 
Madonna  of  the  Rosary,  in  the  Bologna 
Gallery,  Domenichino  has  again  given  ui 
many  charming  children.  In  their  de- 
lineation he  undoubtedly  excels.  They 
are  always  beautiful  and  naive,  full  of 
cheerful  feeling,  but  hardly  ecclesiastical. 
Sassoferrato's  cherubs  are  more  senti- 
mental than  sturdy.     He  copied  Rapbiet 
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P^PJiTTr^j 

,r-;  ■* 

t..i-.     T13 

T:.ftrv 

;  ;*  jr-a; 

hi    ar'.rk.    an. 

<T.*ni 

hs.  a::rj-j 

'^■xas: 

^Ti-'.r.s 

piliwi 

V.  hii  -- 

anJK 

^Bli       -X'. 

paint 

:he   b^h. 

mind 

dir-:-.  a 

base  ihe  M^H-.r-.r^a  iei:.-;;;. 
Jfjifeph  piar.inj  W'^jd.  and 
the  vouinful  Christ  ri-iar.- 


Vet 


■Mf. 


1  School 
lepination  fc-.r  id^aiiacc. 
foi  a  special  V,\t  of 
transfigunrt^'  the  everjdar 
things  of  life,  and  cann- 
ing thtm  i.T.fj  a  higher 
region. 

Other  sfhfjols.  of  course, 
indulged  in  this  charmin- 
expr 


bal.< 


the    Fife 


dul^inK  in  p. 
.■;.I;,rl^  j,  !  u 
and     [.ink  n.'- 


In 


the 


ruhs    Ih; 


IFTXR    SASSOFEfiP.\I0. 


His  t-rn-M  iau^>ja'jn  sees 
-■:  -r.e  v'^c^^  -^  H«ven  ga^ 
=fi.-::  -«s;i.  .::.chel  Lv  his 
iTjZtl.:  i:— /ccTes.  Th*  air  is 
tjr.iU  -A  brigh:  cherubim 
lightsr  :""jn  :he  golden 
vip*-.?:n  a=::>ia  which  they 
fr  .:.  flcrterlng.  xjaring. 
ai.ri.--'i!:ig  aai  descend - 
iri£.  :r.;erfsin:ng  their 
ce^Tsna!  forms,  joining 
has-ii-  or.d  sporting  in  the 
^;i-h^i-nt  In  ;he  beauti- 
i'S.  H.:iy  Family,  so 
i-i;  fca  wn.  we  sei  the  sug- 
ar"" d^s  where  cherubim 
:r.e:  in:^  c!  ;'jd!jr.d.  The 
E:ema;  Father,  s'jpp-jncd 
t.i  chese  graceful  beings, 
s^nJs  :.ie  D-^ve  wwarda 
HI;  Divine  Sf.n.  By 
n-.ejns  ■:£  broken  outline. 
L::^h;  iigh:  and  dark 
shade,  the  contrasting 
eifcc:  is  well  given,  and 
the    h  e  a  V  e  n  1  V 


fl'i.it  and  son 
Tounil  Miirlll./ 
Virgin  -.f  tin-  Ini 


group     forms 
wel,.vme   additic 


S  he  p  h  erds  by 
(;.!,*[  1.1  rd  deCrae- 


of     the 


,„r.K,,^   ,.^A„   h«<,.M    iy,.(,iNOi,  ri.un.led      by 

AssLMCTiON.  humlile    shep- 

maculatr  Cuiir.-p-  |,erds.     De  Crne- 

lion  in  the  [/mvr.:?  Tht  i-iriurt- i.s  jiainleii  )er  wa.s  a  mntemporarj-  of  Kubens. 
in  (he  arliRt's  third  nt  vaporoio  si)  k-,  and  No  niticle  on  cherubs  would  be  rimplete 

a  kind  of  misty  t-(TLTi,  reminiscent  of  the  without  a  notice  uf  the  well-known  picture 
wL-ird  lwili({ht  prmhired  by  ascending  in-  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I'robablv  (his 
ccnnr,  makes  Ibc  whole  painting  siii:nfctive      group   of  he.i-ls  and    the  two    angels    bv 
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Raphael    are   the    most   popular   of    all  A  very  striking  example  of  infnnt  study 

cherubs  in  art.     Quite   lately  the  Cherub  is  given  in   Holman  Hunt's  "Triumph  of 

Choir  liy  Reynolds  has   been   reproduceJ  the  innocents."       Instead  of  the  conven- 

endlessly   on   the    back  of    silver-covered  lionat  and  horrible  massacre  of  the  infants, 

prayer  books.     There  it  we  have  the  triumph  .qf 


settles  down  with  a  cer- 
t.iin  amount  of  appro- 
priateness, but  what  are 
our  feelings  when  we  see 
it  on  nearly  every  silver- 
backed  hair  brush  1  One 
is  appalled  at  the 
thought  of  the  number 
that  must  ha\e  been 
bought  for  Christmas 
presents;  and  what  is 
the  connection  between 
angels 


Yet  r 


t  of  V 


garisation     can     detract 

from  the  real  beauty  of 

this    painting.     It     was 

one  of  the  thirteen  works 

exhibiteil   by    the   I'resi-  after  sassokerkato. 

dent  in  the  Academy  of 


child,  for  the 


I.ord     and 


Being    in  the 


imple  ..pp.li 
lunity    o 
.tudying  it  a 
)ur  leisure. 
The      rcli 


gious  art  of 
recent  time.t 
is  lacking  in  st 
The  I're  Raphacliti 


CHERUB    HKAn 


difs  of  lh<--  Infant  Ang.-l 


the 


tyrs, 


little' marr 
glorified 
spirits  throng  the  path 
of  the  infant  Saviour, 
who  is  greeting  ihem 
with  glad  recognition. 
Instead  of  ^death  we 
h.ive  life,  joy,  beauty. 
Garlanded  wiih  flowers 
and  bearing  branches  of 
blossoming  trees,  like 
enrolled  saints,  they  are 
carried  along  upon  a 
stream  of  living  water 
which  breaks  into  globe- 
like bubbles.-  The 
sirt-am.  says  the  artist, 
was  "the  spiritual  eter- 
lai  stream,  provided  in 
for  the  life 
that  perish- 
eth.  which 
has  been  to 
them  so 
brie  f."  1 1 
breaks  into 
m  a  g  n  i  ft  ed 
globes  which 
"  image  the 
thoughts  rife 
that    age, 


(i:hange 


inds 


earlier  ideal,  the  "  grown-up  "  angel  in  long      baljcs  still  hearing  tr; 
itraight  robes.  i^    the    only     group 

No.  21.    K««  S«riM.    Dm.,  19M.  '" 


in    the    I 
of       I 
Jews, 
miller 
The 


King,   and 

One      infant, 
„  midway,     is 

b  e  w  i  I  d  ered 
not  to  find  on 
V  trare  of  tlit-  faiaj 
the  air,  are  s..me 
ces  of  gritrf.  This 
which  connects  the 
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idea  of  human  pain  with  the  fate  suf; 
fered. 

The  drawing  of  thi  infants  has  been 
much  praisi^d.  Ruskin  did  not  hold  back 
his  warm  admiration.  "  Not  even  Dona- 
telln  or  the  Delia  Robbias  at  their  best 
could  more  iJian  lival  the  freedom  and 
felicity  of  motion,  or  the  subtlety  of  har- 
monious line,  in  the  happy  wreath  of  angel 
children." 

A  luxuriant  plain  with  ricli  corn-fieldi 
comprises  the  landscape.  ihrou({h  which 
the  holy  family  is  hurrying,  drawn  by  St. 
Joseph,  who  looks  back  anxiously  at  the 
line  of  watch-fires  that  betrays  the  fact  that 
Herod's  soldiers  are  about.  St.  Joseph  is 
a  typical  Eastern  carpenter,  with  his  tools 
on  his  back.  Each  detail  helps  us  to 
understand  how  it  c.ime  al)out  that  seven 
years  were  devoted  to  the  production  of 
this  modern  masterpiece. 

Here  we  have  indeed  the  cherubs  of 
Christmaslide,  for  the  happy  group  of 
angel  infants  seem  like  joyful  heralds 
charged  with  the  news  of  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  The  symbol  of  wings  has  been 
abolished,  yet  a  spiritualised  effect  is  not 
lacking.  Wioi's,  we  must  confess,  e^tcept 
in  the  earliest  examples,  are  somewhat 
meaningless.  Very  seldom  is  it  that  the 
angels  really  seem  borne  up  by  them,  or 
able  to  regard  them  in  any  other  light  than 
an  encumbrance.     At  the  same  time,  these 


wings  are  occasionally  beautiful  omameats, 
although  avowedly  but  a  poor  symbol  of 
supernatural  power. 

These  little  winged  messengers  from 
another  world  that  come  to  us  "trailing 
clouds  of  glory,"  were  a  source  of  joy  aiKl 
delight  to  the  old  masters.  They  never  for 
one  moment  committed  the  heresy  of  be- 
■lieving  that  ail  babies  are  alike.  We  have 
only  to  study  the  infants  of  the  DelU 
Robbias  to  be  assured  that  the  great  artists 
fully  realised  the  importance  of  the  diffe- 
rent moods  and  expressions  of  the  bambino, 
Thev  seiited  the  happiest  moments,  with  a 
touch  of  idealisation,  when  the  angielctli 
had  to  be  represented,  and  thus  gave  uj 
creatures  of  almost  supernatural  beauty ; 
although  no  doubt  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  mother  who  did  not  think  her  own 
offspring  superior  in  charm  to  any  infant 
angel  ever  painted  ! 

Very  brilliant,  joyful,  and  triumphant 
are  these  denizens  of  the  celestial  regions. 
Looking  back  we  see  them  soaring  in  the 
aiure  expanse  of  the  heavens,  floating  in 
the  bresM,  ascending  and  descending, 
crossing  each  other's  path,  holding  each 
other's  hands,  intertwining  like  a  living 
garland  of  joyous  flowers,  now  lost  in  the 
clouds,  and  again  peering  forth  losing  their 
hymns  of  praise.  Wafied  from  on  high  we 
hear  the  sweet  meliidie.s  of  Christmaslide, 
carolled  forth  bv  countless  cherub  choirs. 


IS  now  some  sixty  years  ago  when  Ihe  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  Christmas  Carol  "  struck 
n  Christmas  literature.  The  attractive 
little  volume  bound  in  cheery  coloured  cloth,  en- 
livened by  glorious  gold,  profusely  and  sympathe- 
tically illustrated  bv  the  foremost  artists  of  the 
day.  caught  on  at  once  with  the  public,  nor  is  the 

It  expr^ssefl  in  a  way  that  the  simplest  and 
humblest  could  undersiand  the  particular  senti- 
ment of  Christmas,  wiiich  is  in  some  respects 
typically  British.  From  the  front  page  to  the  last 
both  letterpress  and  illustrations  were  imbued  with 
ihe  spirit  of  Christmas,  the  l)ook  appealed  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  h  was  recognised  that 
Dickens  had  explained  and  made  clear  to  them 
their  own  feelings  about  the  season,  that  he  had 
put  into  words  for  them  what  they  felt,  but  could  not  express  for  themselves. 

"A  Dickens'  Christmas,"  as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  was  nut  a  Christmas 
tiiat  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  Dickens,  but  it  was  a  crmceplion  <.f  the  season 
which  t)btained  among  most  people  in  the  e.irly  days  of  the  past  century. 

It  is  a  mi.stake  In  suppose  that  eating  and  drinking  and  silb  sentimentalism 
were  the  chief  ingredients  of  this  ideal.  Good  cheer  and  plenty  of  it,  of 
course.  ah»ays  accompanied  the  celebration,  but  although  he  does  not  neglect 
the  material  aspect  of  the  season,  Dickens  never  failed  to  show  the  rleeper  and 
more  spiritual  side.  To  him  Christmas  was,  above  all,  the  season  of  human 
love  and  charity,  the  period  when  quarrels  and  misunderstandings  should  be 
forgotten,  and  men's  hearts  should  open  out  to  one   another. 
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"He  had  identified  himself,"  wrote  John 
Forster,  "  uiih  Christmas  fancies.  Its 
life  nnd  spirit,  its  hunuurs.  in  riotous 
abundance  of  right  belonged  to  him.  Its 
imagi nations  as  well  as  its  kindly  thoughts 
were  his,  and  its  privilege  to  light  up  with 
mfort  the  sciualidest  pl.i 


he  had  made  hi; 
of  diffusing  en- 
joyment  ha,l 
never  been 
taught  by  a  mine 
abundant,  mirth- 
ful, thoughtful, 
ever  -  seasonable 

But  times  have 
changed  since 
Diikens  wrote, 
and 

has  said,  "  it  gav 
up     snowing 
Christmas      \ 
Dii'kens        d 


;<.-ei)ing    ( 

is"  is  .Uh 

Knglan. 


The  duty 


tc  01:1  superficial  seU'es.  Take  John 
Peerybingle,  "the  honest  carrier,"  for  in- 
stance,  and  see  hon-  Dickens  illunoinatei 
all  that  i.s  sweet  and  lovable  in  his  nature. 
And  Caleb  Plummet — in  his  fine  overcoat 
of  "sacking," 

How  exquisitely  written,  too,  is  the 
description  of  poor  Bob  Cratchit  and  Tiny 
Tim;  indeed,  in 
every  one  of 
these  diminutive 
volumes  are  to  be 
found  passages 
breathing  such  a 
love  of  mankind 
and  a  spirit  of 
goodwill  as  mighi 
well  entitle  the 
author  to  his  pre- 
fix of  "the  in- 
imitable." 

The  "Carol" 
was  written  at 
fever  heat. 
Whilst  hurrving 
through  the  busy 
streets  of  Man- 
chester — crowded 
t  h  o  r  o  u  g  hf  ares 
were  always  to 
Dickens  .1  source 
of  inspiration — 
the  idea  flashed 
upon  him,  and  he 
inimi'diately  re- 
turned to  Tendon 
to  work  it  out. 

In  spite  of  the 
f;ii-t  that  the  onlv 


he 


;i>utd 


spare  for  it  were 


■.Iri   for-Miir- 
Chuz/lewit," 


.;orm  and 
miH-sition 
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ILXUBTRATED  TIHSB. 


AT  THE  CHUSTUA5   PANTOMIME.       A  PAGE    FROM  TH£   "  ILLUSTRATED    TIMES      OF 
1855.       DESIGNED  BY  "  PHIZ." 
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1*  V.  ,^  1/,..  ir.«i-f,?i  ,r,  f,i  J}lf]if:ns  after  the 
I>r'/'Jtj«  ii#,/i  i,f  ijj,;  "  r.irol,'  to  m.ike  the 
jHiLli'  ition  #if  a  ('liristrij-is  hifik  an 
;iriiiit.il  r-vril.  Tli**  s*Ti*'.s  ran  ^onsirulivrlv 
(oi  four  yc:ar«.  'I'lii:  "Caiol"  hoing  followed 
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by  "  The  Chimes,"  "  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,"  and  "  The  Battle  of  Life,"  which 
appeared  in  the  years  1843-1846.  The 
anxiely  and  hard  woik  connected  with  the 
pioduction  of  "  Dombey  and  Son "  pre- 
vented the  appearance  of  an   annual    in 


Genoa,  when  the  idea  of  the  book  came  tu 
him,  but  he  found  it  extremely  hard  to 
write  amcmg  unfamiliar  surroundings 
"Never  did  I  struggle  so  upon  the  thres- 
hold before,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend.  "  I 
seem  as  if  I   had  plucked  myself  out  of 


1847,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  my  proper  soil  when    I    left    Devonshire 

winter  that    the     last     of    the    series    of  Terrace  and  could  Cake  root  no  more  until 

Christmas    Books    made   its    appearance.  I  return  to  it."     But  his  indomitable  spirit 

^-Mo^  susceptible  Charles  Dickens  was  to  triumphed   over    circumstances,    and    the 

hit  surroundings  is  shown  by  the  difficul-  book  was  completed   in   a   month.       His 

ties  he  experienced  in  connection  with  the  relief  when  the  strain  was  over  found  ex- 

writbg  of  "  The  Chimes.'  He  was  then  in  pression  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  wrote ; 
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"Thank  God,  I  have  finished  'The 
Chimes'  this  moment.  I  take  up  mj-  pen 
again  to-day  to  sav  onlv  that  much,  and  to 
add  that  I  had  «hat  women  ral .  '  a  real 
good   cry.'" 

"The  Chimes"  is  a  hook  with  a  pur- 
pose. It  was  written  to  shame  the  cruel 
and  the  canting,  and  to  show  the  beauty 
of  truth  and  mercy. 


;£$.  and  the  second  issue,  in  which  the 
clojd  names  have  been  erased  and  reprinted 
lower  in  type,  value  about  153. 

A  vfty  interesting  point  in  connection 
with  "The  Chimes"  is  that  its  production 
led  indirectly  to  the  starting  of  those  pro- 
fessional readings  for  which  Dickens 
became  so  famous.  After  the  book  was 
completed,  the  author  came  to  London  for 


;    THE     MIDDLE    OF    LAST    CENTLHY     IT    WAS     THE    PRACTICE    OF     THE     POORER 

CLASSES  TO  HAVE  THEIR  CHRISTMAS  I>INNERS  COOKED  AT  A  BAKERS  SHOP. 
IN  THIS  DELEGHTKL'L  OLD  PRINT  LEF.CH  HAS  SKETCHED,  WITH  INIMITABLE 
HI'MOUR  AND  PATHOS.  THF.  SCENE  Ol'TSII'E    SI.'CH    A    SHOP    AT    THE    DINNER- 


The  sale  of  "The  Cliimes  ■'  dnul.led 
that  of  the  "  Carol  "  immediately,  ^iml  tin- 
first  20,ooo  copies  brought  Di'kL-ns 
£i,$oo,  although  it  is  doubtful  whelhtT 
the  book  was  ever  so  widely  popular  as  its 
predecessor. 

Of  "The  Chimes"  we  have  again  to 
report  two  issues — the  first  whh  the  names 
ol  Chapman  and  Hall  in  the  clouds  on 
the  engraved  title  page,  value  to-day  about 


ihc  LX|irL'.-s  purpiise  of  reading  it  to  a. 
f.ivoured  number  of  friend.s,  gathered  at 
the  housL-  nf  his  adviiier,  Foster,  in  Lin- 
ciiln's  Inn  Fields.  Among  the  company 
".rre  Carlyle.  Marlise.  Stanfield. 
lll,ui[|iarii  and  Jerr^ld ;  so  impressed  were 
ihi'v  hy  the  dramatic  reading  that  they 
per.suadi-d   Di-kens  to  re]>eat  it. 

■'  If,"  Dickt-ns  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  if  you 
had     seen      >[acready    List    nigl.t    unins- 
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guisedly  sobbing,  you  would  have  felt  as  I 
did,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  power."  It 
was  the  revelation  to  himself  of  this  hitherto 
undiscovered  power  f)f  dramatic  recitation 
that  led  to  those  later  public  readings. 

The  idea  of  the  cricket  as  a  little  house- 
hold god — silent  in  wrong  and  sorrow,  and 
loud  again  when  all  went  well  and  happy 
— was  the  origin  of  "  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth."  In  charm,  perhaps,  the 
"Cricket"  ranks  as  high  as  any  of  the 
Christmas  stories,  and  Caleb  Plummer, 
Tackleton,  and  Tilly  S lowboy  are  among 
the  most  popular  of  the  author's  creations. 
Of  all  the  stories,  the  "  Cricket "  was  pro- 
duced under  the  most  happy  conditions, 
and  without  the  fever  and  anxiety  that 
attended  the  writing  of  the  former  books. 
The  value  of  this  book,  first  edition,  is 
about  1 8s. 

"The  Battle  of  Life"  was  started  at 
Lausanne,  but  Dirkens  found  it  impossible 
to  continue  it  there,  the  quiet  of  the  place 
seemed  to  cast  a  spell  uixjn  his  spirit.  In 
writing  of  this  time,  he  said :  "  My  figures 
seem  to  stagnate  without  crowds  about 
them,"  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  moved 
into  the  more  stimulating  atmosphere  of 
Geneva  that  he  was  able  to  continue  tlie 
tale. 

But  the  book,  although  it  enjoyed  a 
large  sale,  23,000  copies  being  sold  on  the 
day  of  publication,  cannot  be  considered 
to  come  up  to  the  others  of  the  series. 

For  collectors  it  mav  be  noted  of  the 
"  Battle "  that  there  were  three  issues — 
the  first  had  on  the  engraved  title  page  the 
name  of  the  publishers,  "Bradbury  and 
Evans,"  and  the  year  1846,  value  to-day 
^3  I  OS. ;  the  second  issue  the  same,  but 
wanting  the  date,  very  scarce,  only  a  few 
copies  known  j£6  ;  the  third,  with  no  names 
and  no  date,  9s. 

Although  produced  under  happier  con- 
ditions at  Broadstairs,  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  "The  Haunted  Man"  as  to  the 


"  Battle  of  Life."  It  is  fairly  evident  that 
the  continued  production  of  the  Christmas 
storii.s  was  putting  too  heavy  a  strain  upon 
the  writer,  and  it  was  decided  that  in 
future  the  Christmas  Tale  should  not 
appear,  except  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a 
contribution  to  his  projected  journal, 
Household  Words, 

There  were  two  issues  of  "The 
Haunted  Man."  The  first  has  on  page  166 
a  portion  of  the  letter  f  used  for  the  figure 
I,  which  in  the  second  edition  has  been 
remedied.  Value,  first  issue  j£i  15s.; 
second,  12s.  On  such  small  trifles  do 
values  turn. 

The  success  of  the  Christmas  Books 
gave  rise  to  a  whole  host  of  imitators,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  Among  the  more 
notable  of  these  was  one  entitled  "  Faces 
in  the  Fire,"  a  story  for  the  season  by 
Redgap — the  little  volume  lies  before  me 
as  I  write.  It  is  identical  in  size,  type, 
and  general  appearance  with  the  Dickens 
series,  with  a  fn)ntispiece  and  the  illustra- 
tions following  them  very  closely. 

Dickens'  love  of  Christmas  as  a  season 
of  hospitality,  merriment,  and  open- 
heartedness  is  no  mere  literary  love. 

No  one  could  enter  more  light-heartedly 
than  he  into  the  Christmas  festivities. 
"  Such  dinings,"  he  wrote  of  a  winter  visiC 
"  such  conjurings,  such  blindman's  buffings, 
such  theatre-goings,  such  kissings  out  of 
old  years  and  kissings  in  of  new  ones, 
never  took  place  in  these  parts  before." 

Read  the  account  of  Christmas  at  Din- 
gley  Dell.  Who  but  a  lover  of  the  season 
could  have  described  such  a  gloriously- 
frosted  holly  and  mistletoed  glorification 
of  Christmas. 

And  who  better  than  he  could  direct  our 
thoughts  to  charity,  to  giving  of  our  store 
to  those  less  well  provided,  to  making  the 
poorest  home  reflect  the  fireside  glow  of 
universal  goodwill  ?  And  so,  as  Tiny  Tim 
savs,  "  God  Bless  us  everv  one." 


i^,ijf\^%iY^*ti. 


TWO  WAYS 

By   K.  V.    HOWARD 

lUuMmltd  by  I.  A. 


This  wny  I  eJwoae,  Sireet- 

bcart,  tkis   lonely  icay — 
77w«  cans't  not  follow,  and 

I  dare  not  stay — 
Oh   chide   me  not  but  f/ive 

me  "  God  speed  ! " 
Out  on  the  dark  road,  where 

lore  leill  not  lead. 


Doum  by  the  marshy  reaches,  where 
The   mialy   vapour  hnwjs  on  poisoned 

And    birdo    sing    not,    and    lingering 

shld"Wf>   Ur^ 
I  go  alone,  Sweetheart,  to  thee  good  bye ! 


///. 


Alone.'  and  fainting  in  the  iinonday  heat, 
That  garish  falls  vpon  the  croicded  street — 
Where  blooms  no  floicer  nir  falls  the  gentle  r 
Tt  13  the  vraij  of  mcmnrt/  and  of  pain! 


IV. 

Sweetheart,  good  bye!     'Tis  all 

I  have  to  aay! 
l^nt    held    us    once,   my    own, 

if   but  one  day ! 
The  ether  way    te    thine — and 

thia  for  me, 
Alone,  dear  love— for  ever  more, 

from  thee. 


"COOX"  TALI-S  FROM  THE  BAHAMAS 


By  RL  A.  PECK 


WE  were  spending  the  winter  in 
Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  having  little  to  do  and  less  in- 
clination to  do  it,  we  were  often  to  be 
found  lolling  idly  in  the  summer-house  r.t 
the  foot  of  the  garden  belonging  to  Marine 
Villa.  A  delightful  way  of  spending  the 
time  is  this  same  sitting  i<lle,  watching  the 
boats  on  the  harlx>ur,  as  they,  too,  fritt-r 
awav  the  warm,  sunnv  hours. 

Mr.  H ,  who  is  dcarlv  loved  bv  the 

"coloure<l"  pei»ple,  was  expounding  his 
theories  as  to  the  best  way  of  elevating  the 
race,  and  we  had  become  much  interested 
in  his  attitude  towards  them,  and  also  in 
theirs  to  him.  He  is  "  Fader  "  to  them 
all,  bi^th  old  and  \oimg.  as  they  button-hole 
him  to  tell  him  their  little  joys  and  j;reat 
griefs,  particuhirly  tlio  latter.  WatoluUj; 
him  as  he  listened  to  ilum,  we  sivn  «lis- 
covered  tlie  secret  of  his  popularitv.  !t 
was  his  readv  svmpatln-  that  endeared  him 
to  them. 

As  we  sat,  fanned  by  a  soft  breo/e.  \ 
said,  "  I  wish  I  could  get  some  K>i  iliose 
negroes  to  tell  me  stories.  They  must 
know  plenty,  aiul  I  suppt^^e  that  as  K^iks 
become  more  attainable,  the  o\k\  stories  will 
disappear." 

'*  Ves."  said  Mr.  H  -  .  "they  are  dis- 
appearing now.  and  alrea«ly  the  |H-ople 
are  begiiuiing  to  be  a  little  ashamed  'if 
them." 

**  What  a  pii>."  I  remarknU  **  Wlute 
and  fn>m  whom  (^miM  1  hear  th.eiu? 
Could  \ou  not  iuiluiv  >«iiiie  ot  \«>ui  trientls 
t  »  talk  to  me?" 

"  Trobablv  I  could,"  he  answered. 
**  They  are  shy  with  strangers,  but  -  -" 
He  stopjH'il  abru|>tly,  and,  .s'nailini;  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  exclaimeil.  "W!i\. 
we're  in  luck  if  I'm  not  mistaken.  Hell.'. 
Charlie!  Hello,  Hill  :  In  tmm  the  Out 
Islands?  " 

At  that  mtimeni  a  small  Uuit,  with  a 
large  sail,  drifted  towards  us,  and  a  tall 
negro  with  a  bm^kt^t  in  his  hand  stu^l  Mp 
and  looked  at  us. 


«  \r 


"  Dat  vo'.  Fader?  "  he  called  in  answer. 

Ya-a-s,  Ts  here.  Jus'  come  from  Abaoo 
wid  sponges.  "Nough  way.  Bill,"  he 
shouted,  and  as  the*  boat  grazed  the  sup- 
ports of  the  summer- house*  he  sprang  up 
and  balanced  himself  adroitly  on  the  rail- 


mg. 


He  was  dressed  in  a  rough  upper  gar- 
ment, and  a  pair  of  trousers  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear,  through  the  holes  of  which 
we  had  glimpses  of  what  appeared  to  lie 
an  old  edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes; 
but  we  ojuid  not  be  quite  sure. 

"  What's  that  \ou're  wearing,  Charlie?** 

said   Mr.   H .  by  way  of  opening  ap 

the  subje:t.  '*  A  flag?" 

"  Sp« 'se  dat  mus'  be  my  shirt,*'  said 
Charlie,  unblushingly  tucking  in  odd  cor- 
ners, and  taking  a  hitch  in  his  trousers' 
suppiTts.  Sam  Hernandez,  who  had  just 
arrived  with  a  message,  grinned  broadly. 
He  was  a  Nassonian,  and  earned  good 
mone\ . 

"  Voii    needn't    wait.    Bill,"    said     Mr. 

H .     "  Charlie  and  Sam  are  going  to 

stay  and  tell  us  si^me  .stories,  and  you  can 
sail  up  and  iii;\vn,  and  come  back  bye  and 
bye.     Xow,  Charlie,  tell  us  a  story." 

lUit  Charlie  was  seized  with  a  fit  rf 
shyness. 

"  I  ilont  know  n«^  story.  Fader." 

"(Ui.  yes,  you  d  .  Tell  us  alxjut  Brer 
I  obster  lirst.  ' 

"  I  kVa\   kn(»w   iHMit  Prer  Lobster." 

"  Well,  tell  us  P»rer  Horse  then." 

"  I   don'  kn»nv   Brer  Horse.'' 

**  Vas.  yo*  do,  Ciiarlie.*'  said  Bill  with 
.1  ;;rin.  **  O  >  awn.  *  Once  'jx^n  a  timers 
a  berry  g  umI  time' — go  awn,  Charlie.* 

"  1  di»n"  kni»w  -  - 

**D»'n'  be  fiH^l,  (.'harlie.  Yo'  know. 
*  i^in^'  "j>. ^n  a  time  '  :  uo  awn " 

TiniN  t:v.''iira;;e.].  Ciiarlie's  memory  re- 
vi\ed.  a'lil  he  lv';an  in  the  i^rthodox  and 
only  wa\ . 

I  must  here  explain  that  all  Bahamiin 
negrr'k  stnrirs  be^in  and  end  with  a  rhyme 
K'^i  snme  NUt.  anil  the  way  to  -piicken  the 


'  Once  'pott  a  time  iws  a  btrry  yiod  timtT 
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story-telling  vein  among  a  group  of 
natives  is  to  begin  the  rhyme.  That  being 
fairly  started,  story  follows  story,  each  man 
vying  with  his  neighbour  to  tell  the  best. 

Charlie  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
began  the  story  of 

The  Race  between  Brother  Horse  and 

Brother.  CotccH. 

»-» ■•■ 

Once  ^foh.  a  time  was  a  berry  good  time, 
'  Monkey  chew  terbacco  en  spit  white  limCy 

Cockroach  keep  time. 
Bullfrog  jump  from  bank  to  bank. 
En  he  hin'  quattah  don'  touch  wattah. 

Once  'pon  a  time  Brer  Horse  en  Brer 
Conch  was  courtnin'  to  de  King's  daughter. 
Dey  both  done  ax  her,  but  she  won'  say 
which  ob  de  two  she  like  bes'.  Den  Brer 
Horse  call  Brer  Conch,  en  say: 

"Brer  Conch,  lemme  en  yo'  run  a  ra:e, 
en  de  one  dat  beat  kin  hab  de  King's 
daughter,"  says  he. 

"  Dat's  right,"  says  Brer  Conch.  "  Dat's 
good  idee,"  says  he. 

Well,  dey  talk  en  dey  talk  twel  finally 
dev  make  out  dat  de  race  be  fo'  ten  mile 
en  back  agin  to  de  King's  daughter  house. 

"  Yo'  kin  run  de  whole  way  wido'it 
stoppin',  Brer  Conch,"  says  Brer  Horse, 
"  en  so  kin  I,"  says  he. 

"I  don'  like  dat,"  says  Brer  Con:h. 
"  Yo'  got  mo'  longer  laigs  den  me,  en  kin 
run  mo'  fas'er.  Lemme  run  de  ten  mile 
widout  stoppin',  en  yo'  kin  run  one  mile  en 
den  stop  en  eat  a  bun'le  ob  blade  (i),  en 
drink  a  bucket  ob  wattah,  den  run  'nudder 
mile  en  stop  en  do  de  same  ting,  twel  yo' 
done  it  ten  times." 

So  dev  settle  it  dat  wav,  en  Brer  Conch 
was  to  blow  he  shell  at  de  en'  ob  eb.^ry 
mile,  but  Brer  Horse  he  mus'  sing  a  soi^. 

Well,  de  mawnin'  dey  was  to  sta't.  Brer 
Morse  en  Brer  Conch  come  to  de  King's 
daughter  house.  Brer  Conch  was  all  tri^n 
up  wid  conch  pearls  en  sea-weed,  en  he 
sot  in  de  King's  daughter  lap  lookin'  fin?. 
Brer  Horse  was  all  fix  up  wid  ribbons  jn 
he  mane  en  tail,  en  he  shine  all  over  en 
look  fine  too. 

Berry  soon  dey  sta't,  en  Brer  Horse  he 
run  fas'  twel  he  come  to  de  firs'  mile.  He 
eat  de  bundle  blade  en  drink  de  bucket 
wattah.     Den  he  lif  up  he  haid  en  sing, 

(1)  Bunch  of  com  lUlka. 


^^  AXUy   alUfdh^t     Been   in   'de    waUey^ 

salley,  oh/     '  . 
Swear  by  Jove  en  monkey  all  de  islan^ 
perie'\{2). 

Brer  Conch  he  blow  he  shell, 
"  F-r-r-r-r-r-a-a-h  I  " 

Brer  Horse  git  scared  he  lose,  en  he  run 
hawd  nudder  mile.  Den  he  eat  bundle 
blade  en  drink  bucket  wattah,  en  sing 
same  ting,  en  Brer  ConcJ\  answer, 
V  F-r-r-r-r-r-a-a-h." 

I  Brer  Horse  don'  like  dat,  it  soun'  so  louil 
en  neah,  so  he  run  de  nex'  mile  mo'  hawder, 
en  eat  blade, en  drink  wattah  en  sing  agin. 

"  AUe,    alUf    oh!      Been   in    de    walley, 
salley,  oh! 
Swear  by  Jove  en  monkey  all  de  islan* 
perieT 

Den  Brer  Conch  shell  soun'  jus'  de  same 
neah  en  loud,  "  F-r-r-r-r-r-a-a-h  !  " 

Brer  Horse  he  gettin'  very  wahm,  but 
he  let  out  fer  nudder  mile,  en  eat  blade 
quick,  en  drink  wattah  quick,  en  sin^ 
same's  befo'. 

Brer  Conch  blow  shell,  "  F-r-r-r-a-a-h  !  ' 

Ebery  ting  happen  de  same  way  twel 
bimebye,  Brer  Horse  done  finish  de  ton 
mile.  Den  he  stretch  heself,  en  run  like 
debbil  twel  he  git  to  King's  daughter 
house,  all  tired  en  sweaty,  en  all  he  purty 
ribbin  gone.  Den  he  go  to  de  do'  en  look 
in  en  see  Brer  Conch  settin'  in  de  King's 
daughter  lap,  en  laughin'  en  shakin'  he 
pearls  en  seaweed. 

Den  Brer  Horse  git  mad  'cause  he  see 
he  been  fool',  en  he  lif  up  he  hoof  en 
paw  Brer  Conch  off  de  King's  daughter 
lap  on  de  flo',  en  mash  him  fine  as  flour, 
en  den  eat  him. 

Sence  den  iron  done  break  conch,  en 
conch  is  g(X)(l  fer  to  eat. 

Eho  Ben,  my  story  s  en' ; 

Ef  yo'  don   blieve  it  true, 

Ax  de  capfn  ob   de  long-boat   crew, 

Charlie  sat  for  a  few  moments  eyeing 
us  warily  to  see  if  by  any  chance  we  were 
laughing  at  him,  and  i)ercciving  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  nifK^kery  in  our  attitude, 
he  smiled  a  capacious  smile,  and  looked 
round  for  Bill.  But  Bill  had  basely  ie- 
serted  his  brother,  and  was  sailing  far  and 
wide  over  the  harlx)ur.     In  the  meanwhile 


(2)  Peritb. 
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Hernandez,  in  a  Soft  voice,  and  with  eyes 
that  gazed  dreamily  over  the  water,  began 
the  story  of 

The  Courting  of  Brother  Rabbit  and 
Brother  Bookie, 

which  at  once  claimed  Charlie's  wrapt 
attention. 

Once  'fan  a  time's  a  berry  good  time. 
Monkey  chew  terbacco  en  spit  white  lime,. 
Cockroach  keep  time. 

Once  upon  a  time  Brer  Rabbie  en  Brer 
Bookie  (i)  went  courtnin'  Miss  Mcadowses 
gals.  Dey  walk  'long  de  road  togedd^r, 
en  Brer  Rabbie  smile  to  heself  en  pull  1  e 
whiskuses,  en  tink  he  de  winnin'  nan 
'cause  he  all  dress  up  in  white  canvas 
clones,  en  Brer  Bookie  had  only  on  an 
ole  crocus  suit  (2). 

When  dev  come  to  Miss  Meadowses 
house,  Brer  Rabbie  step  out  en  knock  r»t 
de  do'  wid  he  hin'  laig,  en  when  de  do' 
open  dey  smell  nice  big  pot  pease  en  lice 
dat  Miss  Me:idowses  gals  done  cookin',  en 
Brer  Rabbie  say, 

"  Please,  man,  kin  yo'  give  us  a  coal  ro 
light  a  fiah  wid,  so  we  kin  cook,"  says  he. 

Den  de  gals  go  in  en  bring  out  live  coal, 
en  han'  it  to  him. 

When  de  do'  done  close  agin.  Brer 
Rabbie  go  over  to  de  wattah  hole  (3)  en 
trow  in  de  coal,  en  go  back  to  de  house, 
lookin'  dis'pointed,  en  say, 

"  Sorrv  to  trouble  vo',  man,  but  I  don' 
know  what  de  mattah  wid  dat  coal  >o' 
give  us,  'cause  it  done  go  out.  Kin  yo' 
please  give  us  a  match  ?  " 

Den  Miss  Meadowses  gal  say  suttinly 
she  kin,  en  run  in  de  house.  Soon  she 
come  back,  en  say, 

"  Heah's  yo'  match,"  says  she,  en  give 
it  to  him,  en  close  de  do'  agin. 

Den  Brer  Rabbie  laugh,  en  wunk  at 
Brer  Bookie,  en  trow  de  match  in  de 
wattah  hole  too. 

After  dat  Brer  Rabbie  en  Brer  Bookie 
sat  on  de  well,  hangin'  dey  haids  tn 
lcx)kin'  like  dey  nel^er  eat  nufiin.  Bimeby 
de  gals  come  peekin'  out  behin'  de  curtain, 
en  dey  see  Brer  Rabbie  en   Brer  Bookie 

(1)  BrailMr  Bookto  la  an  anlmml,  but  of  what  kind  no  oot 
•eemt  to  know. 

(2)  Old  potato  bag  with  bolta  cut  for  bead  and  arms. 
a)Tba  mm. 

m  Indlfwtlo^ 


lookin'  like  dey  got  de  interjection  (4),  en 

Den  Brer  Rabbie  en  Brer  Bookie  say 
dey  much  'bleege  f  er  de  kin'ness. 

One  ob  de  gals  ax,  "  What  I  gwine  call 
yo'  ?  "  says  she. 

Brer  Rabbie  says  he  name  Master 
Ranger,  but  Brer  Bookie  jus'  Bookie,  in  he 
ole  crocus  suit. 

De  gals  make  great  'miration  at  Brer 
Rabbie,  en  give  him  a  big  gol'  cup  to  drink 
he  tea,  en  a  fine  plate  to  eat  off,  but  dey 
don'  tink  much  ob  Brer  Bookie,  en  he  only 
git  he  tea  in  an  ole  can,  en  he  pease  en 
rice  on  a  banana  leaf,  but  dey  all  talk 
en  laugh  en  make  great  merimen'  'mongs' 
devselves. 

Presently  Brer  Rabbie  jump  up,  en  'low 
dat  they  mus'  be  gittin'  home,  en  he  look 
at  he  watch,  en  sta't,  en  go  pull  back  de 
curtain  from  de  winder,  en  say, 

"  Law,  Miss  Meadows,  but  it  done  git 
da'k.  I  don'  know  how  we  gwine  ter 
git  home,  it  so  far." 

Den  de  gals  giggle,  en  Miss  Meadows 
up  en  say, 

"  Won't  yo'  spen'  de  night  heah,  Mister 
Ranger  ?  "  says  she. 

Brer  Rabbie  'spon,' 

"  We  mos'  bleeze,  fer  Brer  Bookie  ain't 
so  soupplous  (5)  as  he  was,  en  we  ain't 
nebber  git  home  in  de  dak,"  says  he. 

"  Come  dis  away,  en  I  show  yo'  de  bes' 
rcom,"  says  one  ob  de  gals,  en  she  open 
de  do'  en  Brer  Rabbie  en  Brer  Bookie  go 
in. 

When  dev  ondress  devselves  dev  lav 
down,  en  soon  Brer  Rabbie  done  been 
sonn'  'sleep.  Den  Brer  Bookie  set  up  on 
de  bed  en  listen  twel  he  heah  Brer  Rabbie 
bref  comin'  quiet.  Den  he  tuk  en  cropc 
out,  en  tuk  de  nice  canvas  does  en  dirty 
dem  all  up  wid  dirt.  Den  he  git  back 
in  bed  en  slep  till  mawnin',  en  git  up  en 
go  fer  he  tea,  en  git  it  in  de  same  old 
can.     But    Brer    Rabbie  don'   wake  up. 

Bimeby  de  gals  go  en  knock  at  he  do', 
e:i  sav : 

"  Mister  Ranger,  Mister  Ranger,  tea 
ready." 

Brer  Rabbie  say,  "  I  soon  be  dar, 
les. 

So  dey  set  en  wait,  but  Brer  Rabbie 
don'  come. 

Pretty  soon  dey  knock  agin,  en  ax  him 
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kabbie  say,  "  Brer  Elephan',  what  de  mat- 
tah  ?     What  make  yo'  run  so  ?  " 

Brer  Elephan'  say,  "  Man,  I  can't  tell 

yo\" 

Jus'  den  Brer  Parokee  sing  out  loud, 
"  Ana  jump  on  grip,  an-a-yapay/'  en  Brer 
Rabbie  sta't  on  de  run  too. 

Pretty  quick  dey  meet  Brer  Terapin,  en 
Brer  Terapin  say,  "  Man,  what  yo'  runnin* 
f  er  ?  " 

Brer  Elephan'  say,  "  Dey's  sometin'  in 
my  eah." 

Brer  Parokee  shout,  "  An-a  R.O.  Jippie, 
an-a  Ebo  John." 

Den  Brer  Terapin  shove  he  han'  into 
Brer  Elephan'  eah,  en  haul  out  Brer  Paro- 
kee, en  say,  "  Dis  de  man  makin'  yo'  all 
run  so." 

Brer  Elephan'  stan'  t'inkin'.  Den  he 
'low  he  been  done  beat,  so  he  shake  Brer 
Parokee  by  de  han',  en  say,  "  Yo'  kin  take 
de  gal." 

Rbo  Ben,  my  story  s  e^i ; 

Ef  yo'  don'  b'licve  it  true, 

Ax  de  captain  ob  de  long-boat  crew, 

"  Well,  Charlie,"  I  cried,  "  I  think  Brer 
Elephant  was  a  wise  old  fellow.  Took 
his  beating  like  a  man,  didn't  he?  ' 

"  Dunno,"  said  Charlie  reflectively, 
"  I'se  tink  he  was  gettin'  tired  ob  dat  pal, 
en  done  see  nudder  one  he  like  bettah." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said  doubtfully ;  "  or  he 
may  have  seen  the  girl  I  saw  last  Sunday 
with  the  yellow  dress  on." 

Charlie  gave  me  a  sharp  look.  Was  I 
making  fun  of  him  ?  No,  I  looked  serious. 
Sam  grinned,  "  I's  see  her,"  he  said. 
"  She  had  yellah  dress  en  fine  red 
ribbins." 

"Same  girl,"  said  Mr.  H ;  "and  a 

mighty  fine  lo<jker  too." 

Charlie  looked  pathetic.  He  had  not 
seen  her,  and  felt  the  loss  keenly. 

"  Never     mind,     Charlie,"     said      Mr. 

II ,  "I'll  show  her  to  vou  next  Sun- 

day,  when  you've  got  your  smart  clothes 
on. 

"  I'se  come  good  en  early,"  answered 
Charlie,  quite  restored  to  good  spirits. 

By  this  time  Hernandez  was  mellow  for 

another  story.     Mr.  H signed  to  me 

to     (in^p     conversation,     and     remarked, 
"What  was  that  storv   about 
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Brer  Debbil  en  Brer  Lobster? 

You  remember  that  one,  Sam  ?  " 
Sam  nodded  his  head. 
"  Go  awn,"  said  Charlie. 
So  Sam  began : 

Once    ^pon    a   time   was  a   berry  good 

time; 
Brer  Monkey  chew  opium  en  give  a  good 

rhyme. 

Once  upon  a  time  Brer  Debbil  was  to 
give  a  dance,  but  he  ain't  give  it,  'cause  he 
fine  gol'  drum  been  tief  (i),  so  he  ain't 
got  no  music. 

Brer  Debbil  had  a  vife  en  a  daughtah, 
ed  de  day  he  gwine  to  sen'  de  invitation, 
he  say  to  he  vife,  "  Brer  Vife,  Brer  Vife, 
how  much  tas'  (2)  yo'  tink  yo'  kin  veed 
in  a  day  ?  " 

He  vife  say,  "  Ef  I  tell  yo'  de  trufe  I 
kin  veed  eight  tas*,  en  ef  I  tell  yo'  a  lie,  I 
kin  veed  nine." 

Den  Brer  Debbil  say,  "  Git  to  wuk 
quick,"  en  he  vife  ben'  over  en  sta't  to 
veed  de  tas'. 

Den  he  call  he  daughtah,  en  say,  "  My 
daughtah,  my  daughtah,  how  much  tas'  yo' 
kin  veed  in  a  dav  ?  " 

En  he  daughtah  say,  "  Ef  I  tell  yo'  -le 
trufe  I  kin  veed  seven  tas',  en  ef  I  tell 
yo'  a  lie  I  kin  veed  eight." 

Den  l]rer  Debbil  say  same  like  befo', 
"  Git  to  wuk  quick." 

Den  he  wen'  under  a  tree  en  set  down 
to  watch  he  vife  en  he  daughtah  wuk. 

Whiles  he  was  settin'  dere  smokin'  he 
pipe,  Brer  Lobster  crope  out  ob  de  hole 
en  came  to  Brer  Debbil  house,  but  Brer 
Debbil  don'  see  him,  en  he  go  in  by  de  back 
do'  en  tief  de  gol'  drum. 

When  he  git  a  li'l'  way  off  he  begin  to 
play  de  drum  en  sing : 

Nannie  bo -way,  bo-way^  bo-way^ 
Nannie  bo-bo  timminince, 
Dung-delung-dung.  dung-de  lung-dung. 

Brer  Debbil  vife  call,  "My  husban*,  ray 
husban',  I  heah  de  gol'  drum." 

Brer  Debbil  don'  like  l)ein'  disturb  when 
he  smokin,  en  he  say,  "  Ef  I  go  home  en 
don'  meet  no  one  dere,  den  I  come  back 
en  cut  yo'  haid  off." 

So  he  go  home,  but  he  don'  meet  no  one 
dere,   'cause   Brer  Lobster  ain't  make  no 


(1)  Stolen. 


(?)  A  "  taak  **  Is  a  quarUr  acre. 
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noise    where    he   hide   'cep'    liH'   cracklin' 
soun'  like  de  fiah. 

Brer  Debhil  go  back  ro  he  vife  en  cut 
her  haid  off  wid  he  cuthish,  en  set  down 
agin  under  de  tree,  en  fill  he  pipe,  en 
smoke  wid  he  eye  shut,  only  when  he  look 
to  see  how  he  daughtah  gittin'  on  wid  de 
tas'. 

Bimebye  Brer  Lobster  beat  de  drum 
agin  en  sing  loud  : 

Nannie  ho-way^  ho-ivay\  bo-way^ 
Nannie  bo-bo  iimmininec^ 
Dung-de-lungdung,  dung-de-lung-dung. 

.Debbil  daughtah  stop  wukin',  en  stan' 
listenin'. 

Debbil  say,  "  Go  on  wid  yo'  tas'." 

Den  he  daughtah  say,  "  My  pa,  my  i)a, 
yo'  kill  my  ma,  but  I  is  heah  de  gol'  drum.*' 

Brer  Debbil  git  angry,  en  say,  "  Ef  I  go 
home  en  fin'  no  one  dere,  I  come  back  en 
cut  vo'  haid  off." 

So  he  go  to  de  house  en  don'  fm'  no 
one  dere,  en  he  was  mad,  en  go  Ixick  en 
cut  off  he  dauglitah  liaid  wid  he  cutlash. 

Soon  after  dat  he  done  smoke  out  he 
pipe,  en  presen'ly  he  lieah  de  goF  drum 
he-self,  en  he  look  all  roun',  en  see  Brer 
Lobster  wid  he  drum  j)layin'  en  singin'. 

Nannie  bo-Kuiy,  bo-7Kin\   bo-iiay, 
Nannie  bo-bo  /ininiinincc, 
Dung-de-lungdung.  dung-dc-lung-dung. 

So  he  call  to  Brer  Lobster,  "  Bring  me 
dat  gol'  drum,  Brer  Lobster."' 

But  Brer  Lobster  only  beat  de  drum  en 
sing  he  song  agin. 

Den  Brer  Debbil  chase  Iker  Lobster  to 
git  he  drum,  en  Brer  Lobster  rine  fer  he 
hole,  still  playin'  en  singin', 

Nannie  bo-7iu\\  bo-waw  ho-iia\. 
Nannie  bo -bo  /innni/iifu't'. 
Dung-de-lung-dung,  dung-de-lungdung. 

On  de  way  he  meet  l)rer  Vipray  (i)  en 
Brer  Stingray  (2),  en  he  put  each  at  he 
do',  one  at  he  back  do'  en  one  at  he  front 
do'. 

When  Brer  Debbil  git  to  de  front  do', 
Brer  Vipray  cut  him  crost  de  face.  Den 
he  go  to  de  back  do',  en  Brer  Stingray 
stick  him  so  baud  dat  de  sj)ri'.ig  he  take 


make  so  much  win*  it  blow  me  heah  to 

tell  yo'  dis  story. 

Giddy,  giddy  gout,  story  is  out, 
One  mile  in  en  two  mile  out. 

"  I  wish  we  had  as  good  luck  in  eluding 
our  devils  as  Brer  Lobster  had,"  said  Mr. 
H . 

"  I  don'  s'pose  it  happen  like  dat  dese 
days,"  said  Sam.  "  Don'  seem  de  same 
somehow." 

"  Don'  nebber  see  Brer  Debbil,"  said 
Charlie  with  conviction. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  story  about 
Brer  Rabbit  and  the  Girl,  Charlie  ?  Tell 
us  that  one  before  you  go." 

"  All  right,"  said  Charlie,  now  quite 
alive  to  his  importance.  "  Brer  Debbil 
ain't  much  'count  anyway,  eh,  Fader  ?  " 

He  began  at  once  : 

Once  'fon  a  time  zcas  a  berry  good  time. 

Once  'pon  a  time  a  man  buil'  a  fine 
house,  en  he  name  he  do'  Cadoel.  When 
he  wan'  to  go  out  he  say,  "  Open,  Cadoel, 
open,"  en  de  do'  open,  en  when  he  done 
gone  out  he  say,  "  Shut,  Cadoel,  shut,"  en 
de  do'  shut. 

Brer  Rabbie  live  in  he  house  neah  by, 
en  he  heah  de  man  sayin'  dese  words. 

One  day  dis  man  cook  a  big  j)ot  pease 
en  rice,  en  den  go  out  wid  he  wife  en 
daughtah  to  wuk  on  de  farm.  While  he 
was  gone  Iker  Rabbie  go  to  he  house  en 
say,  "  Open,  Cadoel,  open."  Den  de  do' 
open  en  Brer  Ral)l)ie  go  in.  He  go  lopin' 
roun'  de  house,  en  presen'ly  he  smell  '* 
good  dinner,  en  he  oi)en  de  pot  en  tas* 
some.  Hit  so  good  dat  he  go  on  eatin' 
twel  biir.eby  he  done  eat  it  all  up  en  only 
leave  a  little  pot-cake  (3). 

Now  de  man  had  two  drums  in  he 
house,  a  big  one  en  a  little  one.  W^hen 
Brer  Rabbie  done  eatin'  he  pick  up  de 
little  drum  en  beat  it.  De  little  drum 
say.    "  Vo'  eat    yo'  bellyful,  yo'  better  go 


wav. 


» 


(1)  Willi*  n;v  li-tli.   of   wlilcli    the    till   i^\*\uo   is   rxrr<tiliiply 

|tri>lii.in  lit   iill<)  >U'    «Nt. 

(2)  *^ti'  k'  r.i>  (i->li.   tl  t>  tall   of   which    Una  a   lurgr    8 'rrritoJ 

•iihic. 


Brer  Rabbie  say,  *'  Vo'  ain't  got  a  good 
way,  yo'  ain't  got  a  good  way,"  en  he  put 
(h  little   drum   back. 

Den  he  i)ick  up  de  big  drum  en  beat 
dat. 

De  big  drum  say,  "  Vo'  eat  yo'  bellyful, 
vc'  better  sit  down." 


(3)  Thr  Immwiu-  I  -4   rajiliii,"*  n'liiul  li  .  «•.!;.(  i. 
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Jus'  at  dat  minit  ile  man  cnme  home  en 
call  out,  "Open,  Cadnel,  <j|>en.'' 

lirer  R.ibbie  get  scare  en  nm  uniler  der 
bed,  en  de  man  come  in  ivid  he  wife  en 
daughtah.  He  open  de  put  to  (jet  he 
dinner,  en  all  de  nice  pease  en  rice  was 
out,  en  only  a  little  pot-cake  lef.  So  he 
give  he  wife  en  he  little  t;al  a  plate  ob  pi^t- 
cake.  Den  de  little  gal  sot  down  on  He 
aiye  of  de  bed  to  eat  her  dinner,  en  tuk 
up  a  piece.  lUcr  Rahbie  pinch  her  laig 
en  hdl'  up  he  han'  fer  some,  en  she  give 
it  to  him.  He  eat  dat  quick,  en  pinch 
agin  twel  it  was  all  gone. 


open,"  en  de  do'  fly  open,  en  Brer  Rabbie 
tuk  en  let  out  t'rough  dat  do',  en  streak  fer 
he  liou)!c,  en  de  man  ain't  catch  him  jet. 

Ebo  Ben,  my  slorv  en' ; 

Ef  yo    don'  h'luvc  it  true. 

Ax  de  (apiain  oh  de  long-hoai  crtw. 

Just  as  Charlie  finished  his  recital  four 
bells  sounded  from  the  deck  of  the  Rich- 
mond. He  rose  quickly,  and,  espying  Bill 
not  far  off,  he  shcmted,  "  I's  tink  we  don' 
get  no  pease  en  rice  cf  yo'  don'  come 
mightv  quick." 

"  What    yo'  mean   sijeakin'  to  big  man 
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Den  de  little  gal  up  en  say,  "  My  pa, 
my   pa,  gimme  some  mo'  put-c.ike." 

Her  pa  sav,  "  ChiT,  v"'  U">k  like  vo' 
ftedin'  death.'    I's  nebher  sec  y<  e,tt  s.1"' 

De  H  T  gal  's|Hjn',  "  One  man  uiidi^r  .le 
l>ed  pinchin"  my  laig  en  ax  me  give  him 
winrie." 

Den  her  pa  run  to  de  liL^d  en  lif  de 
sheet,  en  dar  set  Brer  Rabbic  lickin  he 
h.in',  en  smackin'  he  lip.  When  he  see 
'li'  big  man  IiKikin'  he  give  one  boun',  en 
inn  to  de  do'  en  shout : 

"Open,  Cabarja,  open,"  bnt  de  do'  don' 
open. 

Den  de  li'l'  gal  say, "  No ;  open,  CadocI, 


like  me  dat  away,"  laughed  Bill.  "  I's 
had  my  pease  en  rice  wile  yo'  doin  de 
talkin',  en  lef  plenty  pot-cake  fer  yo'," 

"  fiiMid-night  Chailif."  we  cried,  as  he 
swung  himsi-lf  li^hth  into  his  boat  again. 
"  Come  another  da;,  and  well  make  some 
nice  pease  and  ri-.-e  for  you,  and  give  it 
to  you  on  a  gnld  plate  too." 

Charlie  chuckled  as  the  little  boat  slid 
away  Inwards  the  big  sponger. 

Hernandez  smiled  as  he  rose  from  the 
bench  where  lie  had  lieen  sitting. 

•'  I's  tink  I  come  ton  fer  a  little  pot. 
cake  on  (k-  banana  leaf,"  he  said  with  his 
soft  laugh. 
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Then  the  gong  sounded  from  the  dining- 
room,  and  we  hurried  off  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  foilowlng  night,  ex- 
hausted bv  the  heat,  I  sauntered  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  nighbouring  garden  be- 
longing to  Palm  Villa,  and  flung  myself 
on  the  steps  of  the  sea  wall. 

Across  the  face  of  the  full  moon  filmy 
clouds  were  flitting.  The  little  waves 
lapped  the  steps  with  a  hollow  sough. 
Large  phosphorescent  fish  appeared  un- 
expectedly out  of  the  dark  waters,  to  pass 
next  moment  into  oblivion.  A  tiny  fish 
set  up  an  uncertain  head-light  to  inspect 
some  tempting  morsel.  Behind  me  the 
palm  fans  flipped  their  shredded  ribbons 
softly  in  the  breeze,  and  far  away  on  the 
long  white  island  beach  the  surf  beat 
heavily.  Presently  a  little  tug-boat  crept 
mysteriously  by  with  its  luminous  streamer 
of  smoke.  I  heard  a  sailor  cry,  "  Ship 
ahoy  !  "  and  then  the  swish  of  the  boat 
sculled  by  his  shipmate  from  a  "  sponger," 
that  was  swaying  with  the  tide.  The 
voices  died  away,  and  once  more  silence 
reigned.  A  star  shot  across  the  sky, 
leaving  for  a  second  a  burning  trail. 

Then  a  patter  of  bare  feet  sounded  on 
the  sea  wall.  "  Is  that  you,  Ned  !  "  I 
cried. 

"  Vas.  I'se  jus'  come  to  tell  yo'  good- 
night," answered  a  low,  kindly  voice. 

"  Sit  down,  Ned,  and  talk  awhile.  It's 
too  'ate  to  sail  now.  You  must  come 
earlier  to-morrow  night.  I'll  be  saying, 
*  Ebo  Ben,  mv  story's  en','  very  soon  now, 
Ned." 

Ned  looked  at  me  reproachfully.  "  Why 
yo'  don'  stay,"  he  said. 

"Ah  !  well,  Ned,  most  good  things  come 
to  an  end,  don't  they,  and  that's  just  what's 
happening  to  my  visit."  Then  I  be- 
thought me,  and  said  more  cheer- 
fully, 

"  Once  upon  a  time's  a  very  good 
time " 

Ned  understood  me  thoroughly,  and  sat 
looking  first  at  the  moon  and  then  at  me. 
I  watched  him  expectantly.  Finally  he 
gave  way,  and  with  a  low  chuckle, 
said  : 

"  Well,  I  done  got  one  mo'  dat  yo'  don' 
nebber  heah  yet."  He  settled  himself 
more  comfortably,  and  began  the  tale  of 


Why  Brother  Cat  and  Brother  Dog 
Became  Unfriendly. 

Once  ' pon  a  lime  was  a  berry  good  time, 
Monkey  chew  terhacca  en  sfii  white  lime. 

Cockroach  keep  time. 
Bullfrog  pimp  from  bank  to  bank. 
En  he  hin'  quattah  don'  touch  wattah. 

Dev  was  one  mawnin'  w'en  all  de  hawn 
animals  make  up  dey  min's  to  go  on  picnic 
to  Hog  I  si  an',  je.s'  to  give  dey  selves  de 
'sperience  ob  some  'musement.  Wiles  dey 
makin'  dey  'rangemen's  Brer  Cat  was  set- 
tin*  on  de  wall  neah  bv,  en  he  heah  all 
dose  animals  got  ter  say  fo'  deyselvcs, 
en  he  done  make  up  he  min'  dat  he  gwine 
ter  jine  dat  picnic  heself.  So  he  tuk  en 
clomb  down  de  almon'  tree  dat  hang  'crost 
de  wall,  en  he  walk  sof  en  quiet  out  ob 
de  back  gate  wit  he  tail  hold  up  in  de 
aiah. 

Jes'  at  dat  minit  Brer  Dawg  come  lopin' 
*long  wit  he  tongue  hangin'  out  lik'  he 
mighty  wahm,  en  wipin'  de  'spiration  off 
from  he  brow  wit  he  raid  bandana. 

"  Howdy,  Brer  Cat,"  says  Brer  Dawg. 
**'  How  yo'  comin'  'long  dis  mawnin'  ?  "  says 
he. 

"  Po'rly,  ver'  po'rly,  en  dat  I  'low,"  says 
Brer  Cat.  "  I  sufTerin'  fo'  want  ob  bref 
dis  blessed  day.  Dey  ain't  no  win'  lef  in 
Nassau." 

Den  Brer  Dawg  'low  dat  Brer  Cat  speak 
gospel  truf.  "  Kf  we  wus  to  de  islan'  wc 
fin'  plenty  win',  en  fruits  ter  cool  de  in- 
sides,  wi'  no  ])usson  ter  'spute  de  pickinV' 
says   Brer  Dawg,  says  he. 

Den  I^rer  Cat  heave  perdijus  sigh  lak' 
he  much  relieve,  en  up  en  'spon',  "  Dat's 
jes'  w'at  I  finkin',  Brer  Dawg.  Dis 
mawnin'  I  heah  all  de  hawn  animals  makin' 
dey  'rangemen's  fer  a  picnic,  en  we  mus' 
git  hawns,  en  'joy  ourselves  same's  de  res'." 

"  Were  yo'  done  git  hawns.  Brer  Cat  ?  " 
says  Brer  Dawg. 

"  Git  'long,  Brer  Dawg,"  says  Brer  Cat ; 
"  don'  yo'  know  dat  days  plenty  hawns 
l)in'  'roun'  to  de  slaughtah  house,  w'ere 
dev  done  kill  Brer  Cow  vestidav." 

"  Yo's  right,"  says  Brer  Dawg  lickin' 
he  mouf  en  wipin'  he  brow  'gin.  "  Le's 
mak'  de  mos'  ob  de  time  en  not  be  let* 
behin',"  says  he. 

Den  dey  sot  off  like  dey  was  chase  by 
Brer  Debbil.     When  dey  got  to  de  do'  ob 
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de  slaughlah  house  dey  ain't  no  pusson 
'roun'  fer  to  ax  dem  '  howdy,'  so  dey  jes' 
luk  en  crope  into  de  caivnah,  were  dey 
done  frow  de  hawns. 

■'  Hcahs  de  hawns  fo'  me,"  says  Brer 
Dawg,  slipjiin'  he  han's  'mongs'  de  heap 
en  s'lectiii';  "en  dere's  yo's,  Brer  Cat,' 
says  he. 

Brer  Cat  'spicion  dat  Brer  Dawg  done 
try  fidie  f nolle,  en  he  done  shake  de 
hinvns.  Dtn  he  holt  dem  up  en  say, 
"  How  dey  set,  Urer  Dawg?  "  sa;s  he. 

Brer  Dawg  roll  he  eyes,  en  'spon'. 
"Lawd,  Brer  Cat,  but  '  yo'  mak'  me 
trim'Ious.  Dey  sets  jes'  es  ef  dey  done 
grow  dere,"  says  he. 

Den  Brer  Cat  lie  on  Brer  Dawg  hawns, 
ei  Brer  Dawg  he  tie  on  Jirer  Cat  hawns 
en  dey  feel  mighty  gran,  en  sta"ts  off  on 
de  picnic,  like  dey  was  Brer  Cow  en  Brer 
Goat  dey  selves. 

When  dey  git  on  de  l)oat  dey  talk 
biggoty,  en  scrotch  behin'  de  eyah,  en  rub 
de  hawn  'gin  de  mas'  iik'  de  oder  animals. 
Bimeby  Brer  Dawg  rub  too  haud,  en  de 
hawns  git  shaketv. 

Brer  Cat  say  under  be  bref.  "  Brer 
Dawg,  Brer  Dawg,  lemme  fix  yo'  hawns 
fo'  yo',  my  frien',"  says  he  sof  en  kin'Iy. 

Brer  Dawg  ben'  fo'ard,  en  s.tv  he  much 
"bleege. 

Den  E;er  Cat  done  loose  de  hawns,  en 
knock  dem  inter  de  waltah.  Brer  Dawg 
git  up  en  rust,  en  he  foller  dem  overl:<ja'd, 
brigger-de-boiim. 

When  he  blow  (i).  hu  Iviller.  "  Brer  Cat. 


Brer    Goat,   jes'   touch     Brer   Cat   hawn 

dar." 

;     Brer  Cat  say,  "  Fer  Gawd  sake  don'.' 

Brer  Cow  say,  "  Huff  "im  overboa'd,  huff 
'im  overboa'd." 

Den  dey  was  mos'  scan'lous  'cilemen'  on 
di;  picnic  boat,  en  all  de  hawn  animals 
cotch  holt  ob  Itrer  Cat.  en  tuk  'im  by  de 
hin'  laig  en  huff  im  oved  o.Vd.  en  den  dey 
Stan'  hol'in  dey  sides  en  laughin'  at  de 
Hav  he  done  swim  to  de  shoah. 

Twel  dat  time  Brer  Cat  en  Brer  Dawg 
was  de  mos'  bes'  ob  frien's.  but  senre  tien 
dey  ain't  sca'cely  on  speakin'  'quaintance 
wit  each  oder,  en  Brer  Cat  ain't  like  de 
waltah  no  mo'. 

liil/y,  Billy  Rrn.  now  my  story's  (^ ; 

Ef  yo'  don'  b'lieve  it  true, 

Ask  de  captn  ob  de  long-boat  crew. 

Ned's  mellow  (oice  ceased,  and  for  some 
n.inutes  neither  of  us  spoke. 

"  Yo'  ain't  nebber  heah  dat  befo'  ? "  he 
asked  anxiously. 

"  No,  Ned,  never,"  I  answered.  "  You'll 
tell  me  ir.ore  to-morrow  night  won't  you?" 

'  S'pose,"  he  said.  "  Well,  goo'night ! 
My  ma'll  be  lockin'  me  out  ef  I  don'  git 
home.     What  time  I's  come  to-morrow?" 

"  At  moonrise,"  I  answered,  nodding 
goodnight  lo  him. 

Then  I  must  have  dozed,  for  it  seemeil 
but  a  moment  till  the  Richmond's  bell 
clanged  sharply  eight  times, 

"  Midnight,"  I  thought,  starting  up. 
'  Why,  I,  loo,  shall  be  locked  out  if  I  don't 
have  a  rare." 
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The  builder  of  this  castle,  Sir  Edward 
Dalyngrudge,  was  poetically  an  adven- 
lurer,  who.  by  his  wealth  ami  the  influence 
U  gave  him,  rose  to  an  imporiaiit  [Kjsilion 


,  field 


THE   DAIS    WINDOW, 

even  for  the  fair  ladies  he  made  his 
prisoners;  for,  though  it  was  the  so-called 
.ige  of  chivalry,  all  was  good  fish  which 
came  to  his  net.  For  a  long  time  he  Wvetl 
in  the  castle  of  Derval,  which  he  obtained 
from  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  whence  he 
sallied   forth   for  his  fre'iuer.t  raids;    bv 
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rangle.  from  which  must  of  the  li^ht  was 
obtaineJ,  nwe  far  larger  anil  richer,  as  can 
be  seen  in  siime  of  the  kiti^hon  wimiows 
still  remaininK.  (Sse  p.  241.)  The  i-hapel, 
exi-ept  its  main  eastern  wall,  has  heen  r[iii[e 
(lestroveJ,  but  cimsiderable  traces  of  the 
Great  Hall  can  still  be  sueii.  The  entrance 
from  the  courts  a rr I.  which  u]iencii  under 
the  Minstrels'    tlallerv,  ami    the    Hultery 


an'heil  lireplace  -the  kitchen  had  two  ot 
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depenilcnt  springs.  The  upper  part  of  the 
south-western  tower  was  prepared  for 
pigeons,  with  small  recesses  nine  inches 
s']uare    arranged    in    tiers    all    round,    as 
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A  MIRACLE* 

By   OWEN   OLIVER 


I  HAD  cycled  forty  miles  when  I  put 
up  at  the  Spotted  Panther,  My 
itinerary  provided  for  forty  more  after 
lunch  ;  but  the  sun  was  blazing  on  the  while 
road  and  the  big  alder  threw  a  tempting 
shade  upon  the  green  outside  the  inn.  So 
1  stretched  out  upon  the  big  bench  and 
talked  tcj  the  landlord  instead.  During  a 
pause  in  the  conversation  a  sturdy  }oung 
countryman  walked  by. 

"  A  fine  big  fellow,"  I  said.  The  land- 
lord shook  his  head  slowly. 

"Appearances  is  deceitful  !  There's  a 
man  as  is  in  full  possession  of  all  'is 
faculties,  to  look  at  'im.  Vet  'e's  a  teeto- 
taler !  " 

"  You  don't  hold  with  teetotalism?  "  The 
landlord  moistened  his  churchwarden  in 
the  tankard  and  took  a  long  draw. 

"  If  a  man  can  take  in  moderation  wot  is 
meant  for  'is  use — say  five  or  six  pints  a 
day,  an'  a  few  twos  of  gin,  or  w(At:ver  'e 
fancies — there  ain't  no  sense  in  goin'  with- 
out it.  If  'e  can't,  then  'e  'asn't  got  'is 
proper  reason.  So  'e  becomes  one  of  two 
things — a  drunkin  beast  or  a  teetcjtaler." 

"Of  the  two,"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  "  I 
pr?fer  the  teetotaler." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt."  He  drained  the 
tankard  and  banged  it  on  the  rustic  table 
as  a  signal  to  the  potboy.  "  In  fa(%'"  he 
confessed,  lowering  his  vcjire  cautiously, 
*'  it  was  me  an'  ole  Bill  'Ammond  wot  con- 
werted  'im,  if  the  truth's  known;  wot  ain't 
known  generally  an'  aint  got  no  need  to  be. 
^E  don't  know  it  'isself  !  '  The  landlord 
chuckled.  "  Calls  it  a  mericle.  Ho,  ho  I  " 
His  stout  bodv  shocjk  all  over  with  amuse- 
ment. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  I  suggestt'il.  when 
tb'*  j)otl)oy  had  replenished  his  tankard  at 
my  charge.  So,  when  he  had  drunk  my 
health,  he  began. 

"  'lUjut  five  year  ago  Lige  Brown — 'im 
as  we  was  talkin'  about — was  as  sober  a 
young  feller  as  you'd  wish,  without  bein' 
fanatical.     That  is  to  say,  'e'd  never  'ad  a 
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drop  too  much,  'ceptin'  Xmas  or  'arvest 
supper,  or  sich  occasions,  wot  no  one  don't 
reckon  against  nobody.  A  rare  gcxxl 
temper  e  ad,  an'  sung  a  good  song,  an'  a 
pleasant  word  for  ev'rybody.  Ihen  *e 
'ad  a  misfortin' — a  terble  misfortin'  I  " 
The  landlord  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  What  was  his  trouble  ? "  I  enquired, 
sympathetically. 

"  Got  married  1 " 

"  It  happens  to  many  men." 

"  For  sure ;  but  you  can't  never  tell  'ow 
it'll  turn  out." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  I  agreed. 

"  There's  me  now.  Bin  through  it  three 
times.     The  fust  was  good.       The  second 

"  he  shook  his  head.     "  The  present  is 

middlin' — werry  middlin'  indeed.  It  all 
depends."     I  agreed  that  it  depended. 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  no  'arm  aginst 
Lige's  missus,  as  was  took  by  Providence 
these  three  year  last  Easter.  But  it's 
charity  to  call  'er  a  slut;  an'  a  naggin' 
tongue,  wot  no  man  can't  stand.  'E  'adn't 
been  afflicted  with  'er  more'n  a  couple  of 
months,  wen  'e  took  to  drink  gradual. 
Wen  'e'd  gone  through  a  \ear,  an'  'ad  a 
baby,  in  course  of  natur',  he  t(X)k  mijre'n 
I  'old  with.  Wen  the  little  girl  was  a  \ear 
(j1(I,  an'  growin'  interestin',  like  they  do, 
'e'd  fair  gone  to  the  bad.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  'is  wife  was  taken  ill  an'  died. 

"'K  conies  in,  "bout  a  hour  afterwards, 
an'  orders  a  pot  with  four  of  gin  in  it — 
jest  t(j  pull  'isself  together,  'e  sez.  .\n* 
my  wife  ups  an'  gives  'im  a  bit  of  'er  mind. 

"'The  best  thing  to  pull  yourself  to- 
gether,' she  sez  very  sharp,  'is  a  pail  of 
cold  water.  An'  you'll  git  nothink  el.se 
'ere.  Go  'ome  t(j  \our  pore  little  babv. 
wots  cry  in'  it's  e\es  out  all  lonely.'  For 
the  woman  wot  was  gone  ad  been  good  to 
the  kid,    as  all   women,   wot  is  women,    is. 

"  An'  'e  begins  to  swear,  till  I  gits  up 
to  'ave  'im  out;  but  she  pushes  me  back 
an'  goes  over  to  'im  an'  puts  'er  'and  on  'is 
shoulder. 

"*  I've  knowed  \ou  since  you  was  a  baby, 
Lige  Brown,'  she  sez,  *an'  yo  wouldn't  let 
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u  pure  little  baby  come  to  no  'arm,  not  if 
you  UiouglU.  Go  'ome,  there's  a  good  boy. 
Go  'oniei' 

"  'E  stares  at  'er  werry  'arcl  for  'alf  a 
minuie.  Then  'e  snatches  up  'is  cap,  an' 
goes. 

"  *  You've  drove  'im  to  the  Cheq^uers,^  I 
sez.     *  That's  the  way  'e'll  go.' 

"  *  'E'll  go  'ome,  Jack,'  she  sez  werry 
confident.  *  If  'e  don't,  you  can  call  me  an 
old  fool.' 

"  So  I  went  to  the  gate  to  git  the  satisfac- 
tion; but  I  didn't.  See  'im  go  straight 
ome.  Women  not  'aving  the  gift  of  reason, 
natur'  seems  to  'ave  given  'em  a  sort  of 
knack  of  guessin  right. 

"  Wot's  more,  'e  stopped  'ome,  wen  'e 
wasn't  at  work  or  takin'  the  kid  out. 
Bought  a  p'ram  and  wheeled  it  about  on 
Sundays,   blessed  if  'e  didn't  ! 

"'If  you'd  give  a  few  more  customers 
the  benefit  of  your  adwice,'  I  growls  to  the 
missus,  *  we  might  shut  up  the  'ouse.'  But 
she  only  laughs  an'  sezs  there'll  always  be 
a  few  ole  reprobits  like  me  to  keep  it 
goin'.  * 'Owsjme\er,'  I  sez,  *'e'll  be  back 
'ere  inside  a  month.' 

"  A  week  later  'e  walks  in  the  door, 
lookin'  werry  sheepish. 

"*Evenin',  Lige,'  I  sez.  'You're  a 
stranger.' 

"  *  Yes,'  sez  'e  werry  quiet. 

"  *  'Ow's  the  dear  little  baby,  Lige? '  sez 
the  missus. 

"'All  right,'  sez  'e,  fidgettin'  with  'is 
cap. 

" '  Sit  down,  nnte,'  I  tole  'im,  '  an'  make 
Yourself  comfer'able.' 

"  *  Looks  for  you  to  come  'ome,  don't 
she  ? '  sez  the  missus. 

" '  Aye,  she  do.  An'  I'm  goin'  in  a 
minute.' 

"'You  couldn't  do  better,'  the  missus 
tole  'im. 

"'  I  want  souiethink  to  take  with  me,'  'e 
remarks.  '  A  bottle  of  your  best  old  gin.' 
I  lays  'old  of  the  chair  to  git  it  off  the 
shelf,  but  the  missus  stands  in  my  way. 

"  *  You  won't  'ave  it,'  she  sez.  'E  lo(jks 
at  me,  but  I  shakes  my  'ead. 

" '  The  missus  ain't  often  wrong,'  I  in- 
formed 'im. 

"*  She's  wrong  this  time,'  'e  sez,  laughin' 
like  *e  used  to,  wen  'e  was  a  boy.  *  I'll  bet 
you  'alf  a  crown  she  sells  it  to  me?' 
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Done,'  sez  I. 

"'Well,  it's  like  this  'ere.  I've  read  a 
lot  since  I  stayed  'ome  of  evenins;  an'  I 
come  across  a  book  of  potefy  by  a  chip 
named  Tennyson.' 

" *  Potery/  I  sez,  'is  all  nonsense,  wot 
any  sensible  man  knows.' 

" '  I  don't  say  you  ain't  right,'  'e  agrees, 
'in  a  gen'ral  way.  There's  a  lot  in  'is 
werses  wot  I  don't  believe  nobody  couldn't 
understand — 'bout  Idle  Kings  an'  sich.' 

"'Them  pote  chaps  ain't  never  got  no 
respeck  for  institootions,'  I  sez. 

"  '  But  there's  one  bit  as  anybody  might 
take  in.  It's  'bout  a  cobbler  chap  as  drunk 
a  sight  too  much  wonst.  An'  nothink 
seemed  to  cure  'im,  though  'e  tried  to  keep 
the  stuff  out  of  'is  sight,  like  /  done.  So 
at  last  'e  made  up  'is  mind  to  stand  up  to 
the  drink,  an'  fight  it  fair  an'  square,  in- 
stead of  runnin'  away  from  it.  An'  'e 
bought  a  great  br)ttie  of  gin,  an'  put  it  were 
'e  could  see  it  all  day,  wen  'e  was  at  work, 
an'  wen  'e  wasn't.  An'  'e  polished  it  up, 
an'  took  a  pride  in  it,  an'  the  more  meller  'e 
knowed  it  'ad  got,  the  more  'e  was  proud  to 
fight  it.  An'  'e  kep'  on  stickin'  up  to  it ; 
an'  'e  beat  it.'  'E  brought  'is  fist  down  on 
the  counter.  'That's  wot  I'm  goin'  to  do. 
Now,  Mrs.  Carter,  don't  I  win  my  'alf 
crown  ? ' 

"The  missus  laughs  a  bit.  Then  she 
wipes  'er  eyes.  Then  she  gits  on  the  chair, 
and  fetches  down  a  bottle — the  werry  best, 
it  were. 

"  '  I  ain't  goin'  to  give  my  old  man  away,' 
she  sez.  '  I  shan't  sell  it  to  you.  It's  a 
present,  an' — God  bless  you,  Lige  !  *  An' 
'e  takes  off  'is  cap,  an'  offers  me  the  'alf- 
crown. 

" '  No,'  sez  I,  '  the  bet's  off.  Buy  a  doll 
for  the  youngster  with  it.'  Wot  'e  did,  an* 
brought  'er  \x\)  for  us  to  see  'ow  she  played 
wiiii  it.  A  nice  little  kid  enough,  an' 
minded  me  of  my  Annie,  wot's  married 
anrl  settled  in  Lunnon  these  five  vear ; 
an'  a  g();)d  girl,  though  1  say  so  as 
shouldn't. 

"  Well.  Lige  took  the  bottle  'ome,  an'  set 
it  up  on  a  bracket  wot  'e  made,  over  the 
parlour  mantel,  an'  one  of  the  baby's 
bottles  'longside  of  it,  not  'avin'  no  sense 
of  'umour.  wot  them  teetotal  people  never 
'aven't. 

" '  'E'll  git  'old  of  the  wrong  un,  one  of 
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these  times,'  sez  ole  Bill  'Ammond  to  me. 
*  It's  fl>  in'  in  the  face  of  the  pray'r  book, 
puttin'  temptation  under  your  nose.'  A 
chap  as  loved  'is  glass  an'  'is  joke  was  ole 
Bill,  an'  'ad  seed  a  lot  of  life,  'avin'  rose 
to  full  oirpril  in  the  Army.  A  loss  to  the 
place  it  were  wen  'e  went  away  to  live  with 
'is  son. 

"An'  sev'ral  others  sez  the  same,  as  it 
were  temptin'  providence,  an'  tole  'im  so^ 
but  'e  were  jxisitive — bein'  young — as  it 
wasn't  no  account  to  'im. 

"'It'll  turn  to  water  afore  I  touch  it,'  'e 
declared. 

"Ole  Bill  was  there,  an'  'e  laughed  fit  to 
bust ;  like  I  'adn't  seen  'im  since  the  post- 
man, wot  'as  a  wooden  leg,  got  it  stuck  in 
a  water  'ole,  one  birthday,  an'  went  round 
an'  round',  thinkin'  'e  was  doing'  'is  de- 
livery ! 

"  *  Wot  are  you  laughin'  like  that  for  ? ' 
I  asks,  wen  Lige  'ad  gone  on.  An'  Bill 
•     grins  down  at  me — bein'  a  tall  man. 

"  *  Supjxjsin'  it  were  to  turn  to  water,'  'e 
sez,  *  It  wouldn't  do  'im  no  'arm ;  an'  it 
ud  do  us  a  sight  of  g(X)d  I  ' 

"  I  l(Kjks  at  "im,  an'  'e  looks  at  me. 

"'Bill;  I  whispers,  *I  got  a  l)ottle  at 
'ome  wot  is  empty — wus  luck  I — an'  only 
wants  fillin'  with  water  to  lo  )k  the  twin 
of  that  'ere.' 

"  *  Mate,'  'e  sez,  *  I've  knowed  a  good 
manv  in  mv  time :  but  never  no  one 
quicker'n  you  to  take  a  chap's  meanin'." 
Then  we  both  laughs  'earty. 

"  I  foun*  the  bjttle  all  right,  wen  the 
mi.ssus  'ad  gone  to  'er  m.other's  one  evenin' ; 
an*  me  an'  ole  Bill  cleaned  it  up,  an'  filled 
i%  an'  polished  it  till  it  shone. 

"  *  Now,  Bill,'  I  sez,  *the  point  is,  'ows 
it  to  be  done?'  'E  scratclies  'is  'ead  an' 
considers. 

"  *  I  dunno  if  vou  ever  noticed,'  'e  sez 
casual  like,  *  as  wen  a  chap  takes  to  water 
'e  takes  to  argymint.' 

"  *  Yes.'  I  sez ;  *  but  that  ain't  got  nothink 
to  do  with  it.' 

"  *  Ain't  it  ? '  sez  'e  with  a  wink.  *  Suppose 
you  an'  me  was  to  go  to  'is  'ouse,  an'  say 
as  we'd  rome  to  reason  out  this  teetotal 
busnis  with  'im?  'E's  got  a  cartload  of 
them  rubbishy  pamphlets,  wot  they  give 
away  at  the  Templar's  meetin's.  I  make  no 
doubt  ;  an'  sure  to  be  chorkful  of  their 
nonsense.     An'  supposin'  I  got  'im  into  an 


argymint  ?  D'you  s'pose  'e'd  notice  if  you 
was  to  change  'alf-a-dozen  bottles?' 

"*Bill,'  sez  I,  'you've  got  a  'ead  on 
you  ! ' 

"'Middlin','  sez  'e  werry  modest  'Only 
middlin',  mate ;  but ' — 'e  lays  'is  'and  on 
my  shoulder — *  a  chap  wot  takes  to  water 
ain't  got  none.     That's  were  it  is  ! ' 

"  So  we  went  there  that  werry  evenin'. 
An'  ole  Bill  took  'im  on  with  some  figgers, 
wot  'e'd  invented  out  of  'is  own  'ead, 
showin'  as  teetotalers  was  shorter  lived 
than  or'nary  sensible  folk;  an'  spent  twice 
as  much  on  doctor's  bills,  an'  mostly  broke 
out  orful  arter  a  few  year.  Then  Lige  ups 
an'  sez  'is  figgers  was  all  wrong,  an'  'e'd 
got  some  books  as  ud  settle  'im.  Criminal 
Statistics  of  Incbriaiciy  an'  A  Brand  from 
the  Biirnin\  they  was  called,  so  far  as  I 
remember.  'K  couldn't  find  the  figgers, 
seein'  as  the  babv  'ad  'ad  the  books  to  look 
at  the  pinurs,  sich  as  they  was,  an'  tore 
'em  considerable.  But  'e  read  us  a  piece 
about  a  drunkin'  sinner,  wot  reminded  'im 
of  ole  Bill,  'e  said,  an'  called  us  poor,  lost 
critturs,  an'  slaves  to  the  Demon  of  Drink, 
an'  a  Ijt  of  other  things.  Then  'e  waved 
'is  arms  like  windmills  towards  the  bracket. 

"  *  There's  the  idol  wot  you  worship,'  'e 
shouted,   *  up  there  ! ' 

"'Not  a  bit,'  sez  ole  Bill.  *It  ain't  no 
idol  of  ourn.     But  it  'as  its  uses.' 

"  '  Uses  ! '  'e  yells.  '  Uses  !  Can  you 
quench  your  thirst  with  it?' 

"  *  Dunno,'  sez  Bill ;  '  but  I  dessay  you 
could.  Mvself  I  like  to  keep  a  good 
thirst  I ' 

"  *  Cim  you  wash  with  it  ? '  'e  goes  on 
wilder  and  wilder. 

" '  Certainly,'  sez  Bill,  *  you  could.  It 
ani't  no  diffrint  from  water,  arter  all.* 
Which  were  true  enough,  seein'  as  I'd 
changed  the  bottle  ! 

" '  Ah  ! '  sez  Lige.  *  It  won't  be  no  dif- 
frint from  water,  afore  /  touch  it.' 

"  *  You'll  call  down  a  judgment  on  your- 
self,' I  tole  'im,  'talking  like  that  'ere.  Some 
of  these  days  it'll  be  too  much  for 
you.' 

"'Wait  an  you'll  see,'  sez  'e,  werry  bold. 
So  we  sez  as  we'll  wait ;  but  not  in  'is  'ouse 
no  longer,  bein'  near  closin',  an'  us  not 
'oldin'  with  wa.stin'  time.  An*  we  'oped 
as  'e'd  git  a  more  'umble  spirit  wot  ud  keep 
'im  from  temptation  t 
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"Then  wc  went  to  Bill's  room,  an'  put 
one  bo:tIe  of  te.Tiptation  out  of  is  way. 
Rare  an'  meller  it  was.  an*  melted  in  vour 
mouth. 

"  *  'E  don't  knew  wot  Vs  missed,  an" 
never  won't/  sez  Bill,  smilin'  all  over  is 
face. 

"'Don't  vou  make  no  mistake.'   sez    I. 

*  'E'll  be  at  that  b>tt!e  'f';re  a  month's  over.' 
But  I  was  mistook ;  fur  twelve  months 
passed  away,  an*  the  Lottie  was  still  tiiere. 
Meanwhile  Lige  become  a  siiinin'  light  at 
the  Temp'rance  Meetins.  an*  carried  on  a 
treat  to  'ear,  ole  IJill  said,  as  went  to  ear 
'im  s<jmetimes.  to  git  a  larf,  "avin*  a  rare 
sense  of  'umour. 

"*  Sez  as  e  was  c-^nwcrterl  by  a  merirle.' 
Bill  tole  me;  *  an*  ell  be  kt.-;/  stni^'iii  if 
it  takers  ano'hrr  mericie  :  an'  wiu:<int  be 
sufjirised  if  "e  went  to  tnu'^h  iii.it  l-»t:i-  an* 
found  the  spirit  tv.rned  to  water  in  is 
mf»uth.  Ij>t\  \ou  rAi;4lit  to  ave  "card  em 
c\ii\)'.'  An*  bill  laughed  till  I  thniight 
Vd  be  ill. 

"  '  Turn  to  wator  I  '  i>cz  'e.  *  Jest  ear 
'im  I  I'd  give  'a If  a  ^juarter's  pension  to 
see  is  fare  wen  e  tries.' 

"We  (\\n\f:  as  nfMr  >ee:n'  ini  ns  nnx'ine 
rlifl.  I''or  thre^'  \\e.k.>  art«;r.  I  was  p'in* 
a  little  w.iy  'f.riie  v.  i*!i  bil!  bei-T  per..sM)n 
d.'iv  an  im'  '.\(rr  f'liie  witii  nieetin'  r.ie 
frens.  An*  as  we  rome  to  b :;:«;:>  ouse  e 
rushes  f)Ut  likr  a  'urri'MH'-. 

'•  'Th.'  nifT:r!e."  e  \ells.     '  b's  miuf.  !  ' 

*' *  Wfit  nn;rie'r?'  >••/  I,  ne;iil\  le'.tin' (>Ie 
]>ill  d)N\n  in  niv  ex"it»'nie!it. 

"'Turned  in  u.i!<;r  in  rnv  ni«»ii*li,'   e  se/. 

*  I  knew  it  W'»iild  !  ' 

"'Don't  talk  sirh  nonsins'/  I  s^z.  lir\\)- 
|»in'  ole  Bill's  arm  to  kefj)  'junt.  *  You've 
spoilt  \oiir  j>:dit  with  NJop^  till  \ou  d..irt 
know  thf*  t.'is'e  o^  ^ood  s*iilT,  'J'here  nin't 
no  w.iter  'l)')Ut  onr  ole  criini  ^in.' 

"  '  Hes'  rre.un  gin,'  s(.*/  r)le  Bill,  werry 
'o.irse,  '  as  /  knf)W.* 

"  I   sliakes  'im  to  'old  'is  ti'ii^^m*. 

"'[.^•t"s  tast»-  it,'  I  proposes.  So  in  we 
went,  .'in'  I  tof)k  a  goorl  swig;  though  I 
v.; n't   say  as  I  relished  i^ 

"'Your  out  of  \our  mind.  Lige,'  I  tole 
'im.     *  In  course   it's  gin.' 

" '  Lcnune  try  iig.iin,  sez  V,  an'  pours 
some  oiii  in  a  tumbler.  *  It's  beautiful 
pure  water,'  'e  declares.  'Let  Mr.  '\m- 
mond  try.* 


"' Go  (HI,  Bill,'  I  sez ;  but  'e  wasn*t  wo 
far  gone  but  *e  remembered. 

** '  I  ain't  goin'  to  touch  no  merides,'  'e 
sez.  *  I  don't  'old  with  'em.'  A  great 
awersion  to  water,  'e  'ad. 

" '  I'll  fetch  Mr.  Rainbird/  sez  Lige, 
werry  exdted.     *  Wait  till  I  come  back.' 

"  *  Wen  'e*d  gone  I  turns  to  Bill. 

***Lojk  ere;  if  *alf  a  dozen  of  'em 
tastes  it,  an*  finds  it  ain't  only  water,  they 
won*:  L»elieve  in  no  mericie.  Let's  finish 
it  wile  'c's  gone.'  But  Bill  was  obstinate. 
Vt'ater  ad  its  uses,  *e  said ;  but  drinkin' 
wasnt  one  of  'em. 

"  So  I  tried  to  finish  it  myself,  but  it  'ad 
a  nastv  cold  taste,  an'  seemed  to  slick  ^n 
my  t!iru..t.  So  I  pr.ured  it  down  the  sink, 
e.\:epiin"  a  fjw  drips  wot  was  left  in  the 
b  ::!c.  -Meanwhile  Bill  'ad  sat  duwn  in 
tile  easy -chair  an*  gone  to  sleep.  ■ 

"**K"s  drinked  it  all  up  wile  I  wasn't 
I«x»kin','  I  tole  em  werrv  solemn.  'An'  vou 
see  *<jw  its  served  im.  There  ain*t  no 
doubt  it  s  werry  powerful  gin.' 

Tiie\  liKjkr  1  at  Bill,  an'  they  looked  at 
one  ar.otlier.  Then  ole  Rainbird  smelt  the 
L-ottle. 

"'  In  my  g'dfly  an'  unregen'rit  days,'  e 
sc.  '  I  'ad  cxperienre  of  these  things.  This 
is  n  it  gin.'  I  totk  uj)  the  bottle  and  pre- 
iep.de<l  to  smell  i:. 

"'A  'igh  smellin'  gin.'  .sez  L  'You've 
g  t  ojMs.  That's  Wot  it  is.'  I  drained  out 
wot  was  left. 

" '  I)ri:ik  it  <lo\vn  at  a  gulj).'  I  .sez,  *  to  git 
the  full  llavour.  an'  M.e  if  it  ain't  gin.' 

*'  Tiiey  bo'h  snatched  at  the  glass  at 
v.dn>t.  but  Rainbird  was  fir.st,  an'  drained 
it  all.  Then  e  put  down  the  glass  with  a 
shake   of  the  'ea«l. 

"'HnyJier,'  sez  'c,  *a  mericie  'as  l>een 
worked  for  us.  It  'as  turned  to  water  in 
our   months.' 

"Th.en  I  sho<jk  ole  Bill  till  'e  woke,  an* 
out   we  went. 

"'  It's  my  belief,'  I  sc/.  as  we  got  to  the 
g.ite,  '  as  you  taste  it  right  enough,  an' 
onlv  want  to  make  an  ex<nKse  for  vour- 
.selves.'  An'  so  so/  all  the  village — ex- 
cej)tin'  the  pore  critters  as  was  teetotalers. 

"  D'uln't  no  one  guess?  \ot  a  soul — 
cxccptin'  one  ;  an'  we  (bnln't  know  that  till 
Xmas  time. 

"Then  ole  Bill  came  to  dinner  with  us, 
as  it  'appened,  an'  in  the  arternoon,  I  sez 
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to  the  missus,  *  Sairer/  I  sez,  *  we'll  broach 
a  bottle  of  that  ole  cream  gin.'  An'  she 
gfts  up  smilin'  an'  fetches  a  bottle  in. 

"  I  poured  out  a  glass  for  ole  Bill,  an' 
was  jest  pourin'  out  one  for  myself,  when 
I  thought  as  'e  was  took  with  a  fit.  'E 
looked  orful,  an'  put  'is  'and  on  'is  weskit 
an'  groaned. 

" '  Wot's  the  matter,  Bill  ? '  I  sez. 
It— it  ain't  gin  ! '  'e  'oilers. 


M  I 


"  Then  wot  is  it?'  sez   I  werry  sharp. 

"  *  I  dunno,'  sez  'e  with  a  ter'ble  grimace  ; 
'but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  wasn*t 
water  !' 

"  An'  the  missus  laughs  like  I  never 
knowed  'er  to  before  nor  after. 

**  *  Perhaps,'  she  sez,  *  it's  a  mericle  ! ' 

"  Some  people  say  as  women  'aven't  got 
no  sense  of  humour ;  but,  in  a  perwerted 
sort  of  way,  they  'ave  ! " 
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ANACREONTIC 

Translated  by 

R  D*  BANNING 

NCE,  in  the  stilly  hours  of  night 
When  Arctus,  with  his  guiding  light 
Rolled  underneath  the  Ploughman's  hand, 
And  weary  men  in  every  land 
Lay  stretched  in  toil-begotten  sleep, 
Did  Love  unto  my  portals  creep 

And  knock.     "  Now  who,"  I  cried,  "  is  this, 
That  scatters  all  my  dreams  of  bliss  ?  '* 
Then  answered  Love  in  accents  charmed-^ 
'•  'Tis  but  a  child,  don't  be  alarmed, 
*Tis  but  a  child :  do  let  me  in, 
I'm  frightened,  tired,  wet  to  the  skin.'' 
In  pity  for  the  tiny  tramp 
1  rose,  and  yawned,  and  lit  a  lamp. 
Then  opened  wide  the  door :    and  lo  I 
There  stood  the  child  :    a  little  bow 
He  grasped  :    as  he  with  cold  did  shiver 
The  arrows  rattled  in  his  quiver. 
A  fire  I  made  with  logs  of  pine 
And  chafed  his  little  hands  in  mine, 
And  from  his  curly  golden  hair 
I  dried  the  rain  that  glistened  there. 

So  warmed  at  last — quoth  he,  **  I  say 
At  bows  and  arrows  let  us  play, 
I  do  so  sadly  want  to  know 
Whether  the  rain  has  spoilt  my  bow." 
He  drew  the  string  and  loosed  his  d^irt 
Like  hornet-sting  it  pierced  my  heart  I 
Then  up  leapt  Love,  and  laughed  in  glee, 
*•  Rejoice,"  he  cried,  "  my  friend  with  me. 
My  little  bow  is  safe  and  sound, 
It's  given  you  a  lovely  wound." 
No.  21.    y«w  Series.     Dec,  1904. 


THE  TOWN  HOUSE  OF  A  MEDIEVAL 

BISHOP 

By  ARTHUR  REYNOLDS 

Illustrated  by  HANSUP  FLETCHER 


IN  former  days,  when  the  magnates  of 
the  realm  required  the  services  of  a 
large  body  of  retainers,  their  town  houses, 
like  their  country  manors,  were  on  the 
grand  scale.  Nowadays,  a  great  noble 
can  accommodate  his  household  in  a  man- 
sion in  Grosvenor  Square  or  Park  Lane, 
living  content  within  a  narrower  space. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  period  when  the 
Thames  bank,  from  Westminster  to  the 
Temple,  was  fringed  with  the  gardens  of 
great  houses,  many  of  them  the  Inns  or 
town  residences  of  bishops,  but  the  Strand 
was  in  fact  a  street  of  palaces  occupied 
by  the  King,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishops  of  Norwich,  Carlisle,  Exeter, 
Bath  and  Durham,  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, the  Earls  of  Bedford,  Salisbury 
and  Arundel,  and  other  great  personages. 
These  palaces  have  all  disappeared,  save 
the  banqueting  chamber  of  Whitehall 
Palace  and  a  portion  of  the  Savoy,  but 
many  of  us  can  still  remember  the  noble 
town  house  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land which  was  senselessly  made  to  give 
place  to  what  were  considered  "  improve- 
ments," some  thirty  years  ago.  The  one 
example  of  an  Episcopal  Inn  that  sur- 
vives in  London  is  Lambeth  House, 
wrongly  called  a  palace.  There  we  see 
the  gatehouse,  the  banqueting  hall,  the 
guardroom,  the  domestic  offices,  and  the 
chapel.  What  Lambeth  is,  that  was  many 
another  great  town  house,  and  he  who 
would  restore  in  imagination  the  street  of 
palaces,  the  Strand,  must  picture  a  score 
of  Lambeths  fringeing  the  left  bank  of  the 
river. 

In  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  a  quaint  little 
cul  de  sac  leading  out  of  Charterhouse 
Street,  there  is  happily  still  to  be  seen  a 
portion  of  an  ancient  Episcopal  Inn,  the 
See-house  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely.  Fortu- 
nately it  is  the  portion  that  was  most  worth 
preserving,  the  chapel.     Needless  to  say, 
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very  few  Londoners  are  aware  that  there 
exists  among  them  this  beautiful  example 
of  fourteenth  century  architecture,  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  a  good  reason  for  giving 
some  account  of  an  interesting  relic. 

Until  late  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Bishops  of  Ely,  when  in  London,  resided 
in  the  Temple,  where  they  had  the  use  of 
hall,  chapel,  kitchen,  pantry,  buttery,  wine- 
cellar  and  chambers,  with  free  right  of 
entry  and  egress  by  land  and  water.  Their 
landlords,  however,  at  times  objected  to 
their  tenancy,  and  in  1250  Hugh  Bigod, 
Justiciary  of  England,  did  his  best,  but 
without  success,  to  keep  them  out.  But 
this  was  not  quite  a  comfortable  state  of 
things  for  the  Bishops,  and  we  cannot  feel 
surprised  that,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
they  removed  from  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  lawyers,  though,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  their  ancient  enemy  later  (Mi, 
in  the  person  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  and  his 
family,  was  a  source  of  long  continued 
worry  to  them. 

In  1290  John  de  Kirkeby,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  bequeathed  to  the  See  a  messuage  in 
Holborn,  consisting  of  nine  tenements. 
His  successor,  John  de  Luda,  or  Louth, 
added  a  further  grant,  with  the  provisicMi 
that  his  next  successor  should  pay  1,000 
marks  for  the  maintenance  of  three  priests 
in  the  chapel. 

When  the  chapel  began  to  be  built  is 
not  known — probably  it  was  about  1330— 
and  the  next  thing  we  discover  in  con- 
nexion with  the  estate  is  the  laying  out  of 
a  vineyard,  kitchen-garden,  and  orchard 
by  Bishop  John  de  Hotham,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  131 6.  Referring  to  this  im- 
provement, Camden  describes  Ely  Place 
as  "  well-beseeming  bishops  to  live  in,  for 
which  they  are  beholden  to  John  de 
Hotham,  Bishop  of  Ely  under  King 
Edward  III."  Towards  the  close  of  this 
century    Thomas  Arundel,    who  occupied 
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later  the  two  primatial  Sees  of  York  and 
Canterbury,  was  Bishop  of  Ely  from  1374 
to  1388.  During  his  ejjiscojinle  he  made 
some  considerabit  aJrIitions  to  the  house, 
notably  "a  large  jiort  or  gate-house  or 
front,  towards  ihe  street  m  highway,''  on 
which  his  arms  were  still  to  be  seen  '.n 
Stow's  time.  Of  the  house  wiih  its  large 
gateway    there 


House  that  Shakspere  places  the  scene  in 
which  the  dying^Prinee  bade  farewell  to 
his  nephew,  the  King,  in  words  that  no 
Englishman  can  read  unmoved.-'  Afore 
often  the  Bishops  hired  out  their  house  to 
temporary  occupants  for  festive  purposes. 
and  especially  to  the  .  serjeants-at-law, 
whose  enterlainments  appear  to  1  ave  been 
given  on  a 
sumptuous 
scale.  Two  of 
them.  Stow 
thought,  were 
worthy  "to  be 
noted  for  pos- 
tenty,"  and 
not  even  an 
alderman  or 
the  member  of 

pany  in  our  de- 
generate days  ' 
could  face 
such  a  mtnu 
as.  that  pro- 
vided by  the 
wearers  of  the 
coif.  One^sof 
their  banquets, 
given  in  Ed- 
ward the 
Fourth's  reign, 
resulted  in 
an  undignified 
quarrel  b  e- 
tween  the  ser-  ■ 
jeants  and  the 
Citv.  The  oc- 
casion was  the 
advancement  to 
the  coif  of  Ihe 
ek-ted  candi- 
d.ites.  Among 
[  le  guests  bid- 
den to  the 
fe.nsl   were  the 


il.  Bishop  Arundel  {;a\e  .shelter  here  to 
his  kinsman,  John  of  Gaunt,  whdse  palace 
of  the  Savoy  had  been  demolished  by  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  rebels,  and  here  the  Prince 
remained  until  his  death.     It  was  in  Ely 


Mayor     of 

I,oiv!<in.  Sir  Matthew  Philip,  a  goldsmith, 
ivhu  w,is  kni|;Iiti.-d  for  valour  in  the  Wars 
of  Ihe  R.>.se.i.  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Grey 
.Ir  kiiihin.  The  latter,  in  virtue  of  his 
office  and  rank,  claimed  precedence  over 
the  M.Tyor.  a  claim  which  the  worthy  re- 
presentatives of  (he  City,  ever  sticklers  for 
their  rights,  refused  to  acknowledge.  They 
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with  all  my  hearL"      Or, 

as  Holinshed  puts  it : 
" '  Gladly,  my  Lord,'  quoth 
he ;  '  would  God  I  had 
sDiae  better  thing  as  ready 
to  your  pleasure  as  that.' 
And  therewithal  in  haste 
he  sunt  his  servant  for  a 
mess  of  strawberries," 
Little  did  he  think,  poor 
man,  that  Gloucester, 
whilst  partaking  of  his 
hospitality,  knew  that  his 
host  was  going  to  be  ar- 
resieil  that  very  morning 
by  his  own  orders. 

We    next    hear    of   Ely 
House  in  its  intimate  con- 
nexion   with  our   national 
in  1549.  when  John  Dudley,  who 
iding  here,  organised  the  political 
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accordingly   went  back  to  the  City,  "  and      hisi 


the  new  Serjeants  and  others  ' 
sorry  therefor,"  as  Stow 
quaintly  words  it.  But  the 
Mayor,  "  howbeit  he  and 
all  the  citizens  were  won- 
derfully displeased,"  com- 
forted himself  and  his  ag- 
grieved brethren  with  catt-s 
and  delicacies  provided  in 
his  own  house  at  his  <mn 
charges.  Tanlane  animis 
calestibus  iraf 

At  another  feast  of  the 
Serjeants,  held  in  1495, 
Henry  the  Seventh  w,is 
present  with  his  Queen, 
being,  as  Bacon  observes, 
"  a  prince  that  was  ever 
ready  to  grace  and  coun- 
tenance the  professors  uf 
the  law." 

Shakspere,  following 
Holinshed,  makes  another 
allusion  to  Ely  House  in 
his  Richard  the  Third, 
where  Gloucester  says: 

U;  Lord  of  Ely,  vben  lost  I 

WM  in  Ho) born, 
I  stv    good  atrawberriPB   in 

fourj^fdon  there ; 
I  do    Maeech    you   Benrl   For 

Mme  of  them.' 

And  the  good  Bishop 
courteous  ly  replies: 
"Uariy,    I  will,  my  lord, 


;  right 
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ihf:  influenr'r  of  t.ie  Pr/.'rctor  Somerset. 
H»it  if  is  pj'rasa'^/':r  to  think  of  th^:  gaHen 
with  i*.:s  .s*r;iwlrrrr;.  Jvr'^is  sloping  Hown  to- 
w;irds  tK^r  Riv^rr  of  \Vf::is  •.h'l*.  gave  i'.s  name 
to  Holl/;rri.  tfi'-  [/-urn':  in  the  hole.  And 
so  doing,  we  p:*";!!  not  only  it.s  "  goo^-l 
str.'i'.vly-rri'rs  ''  wliirh  rouM  rn;ike  :i  princely 
riiouth  v.;i**:r.  hu*  ;ils'>  i*-*  roses.  T'or  we 
I'-arn  that  (Jium  Kii/.ihe'h  moved  Iii.>hop 
(Jox  to  !»:.') se  tiie  ga^ehous*-  anrl  gardens 
to  Sir  riiris*ojjl,fT  HaM'.n.  h'-r  f.ivourit? 
and  r;h:jnrellr;r,  tlie  I{i^ho;i's  (,:uy  rondi- 
tion  fi'-irig  t'l.it.  h'-  '•hould  r  ;erve  the  right 
to  walk  in  his  garden  and  gither  rhence 
twentv  husheU  of  ros«s  \*-:.rlv.  lUit  it 
wa.s  for  the  iJisiiOfiS  a  r.isf  (,{  no  rose  witii- 
out  a  thorn,  tlie  ih'irn  in  tliis  inst.in''e 
heing  the  Hatton  family.  From  1581  to 
1598  the  S<-e  was  k»-i;T  \.ir:mt  in  thr  arbi- 
trary f.ishi'in  of  'J'lidnr  Sovrnigns. 
During  the  va'\'inf\.  Thris'^opher  Hattnn 
har]  huilt  hirnsrif  ;i  lordi)  dwrlling  on  his 
jK)rtion  rjf  the  esfao-.  whi^h  extf-ndfd  over 
fonrt«'«-n  a'Tfs  of  gard'U.  and  was  h»!ld 
frir  the  r«-nt  of  a  n-d  pis".  t'-n  loads  ')f 
hay,  anrl  ^10  an  a'Tc.  sulii«c{  to  the  rights 
resf*rv*'fl  to  tin*  iJisliop  .is  drs'rilu*d  al»<»vt*. 
'J'h(r  ('han*'fIlor  appe-irN  tr>  havf  lii-fi  jn-r- 
fe-'tly  r»'  kh  S'i  in  hi^  <-\tr.i\aganf  cxijcnfli- 
tiin-  on  tin-  c^t.il'-.  \\i-  (vru  horptw^d 
monev  of  thi-  (^)n»<:i.  n»r  M.ii»s!\.  in 
tinii".  finding  him  ol.|'\i<i;i>  <.f  his  d»l.t. 
prcssrd  for  pavni'-n*.  and  tin-  ( 'h.iTn"flli»r, 
faihng  to  compK.  f'  !1  into  di^gracf. 
sirkiMU'd  and  dird.  (  U\  his  d»a'hln-d  tin* 
Qiircn.  who  had  rcprnt«d  Iwr  harshiKSS  as 
a  creditor,  visitr-rl  Imt  ohl  favourite*.  'J'ht* 
readiT    will    r^rall    (ira\'s    lines    on    "  niv 

grave    l.oid     KrejuT  " 

Ili'^  himliy  Im'uhI  and  .-Inii-st  r  iiij.'-  jjn^  n, 
IIIm  lii|<h(To\\iii-(|  liat  mikI  -alin  (Iniilili't, 

Mi»vim|  th*»  Mtniil  lit-ar!  nf  Mii'jlamr.-*  ^^hii-i-n, 
'I'hnii^li  rii|M' and  .S|i-iniai<i  niiiM  not   troiihle 
It. 

His  (h'ath.  howrvrr.  did  not  l»v  an\  means 
rnd  the  liishdp's  ti<»nl»le  with  his  tenants, 
the    Ilattiins. 

When  till'  .Am'iiassadnr.  (lonilomar.  was 
over  heie  tn  ariange  the  .Spani.sh  nuirriage, 
I-'.ly  Pl.ice  was  iiis  ludging.  Hniing  his 
resitlri](*e  then'  took  |»lace  on  (lood  I''ri«iay, 
for  the  last  time*  in  England,  tlie  represen- 
tation of  a  mvstcry  play  of  our  l/^rd's 
r^ssion.     Naturally  a   remarkable  occur- 


rence, the  ti.T.es  being  considered,  it 
brought  together  a  large  concourse  of  in- 
terested spectators.  In  1622  the  house 
was  made  over  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
aftenvards  Duke  of  Richmond.  When 
Charles  I.  was  on  the  throne,  the  Bishups 
recove.'-ed  the  house,  and  appear  to  have 
exercise  1  the  right  of  c  mfining  within  Its 
precincts  the  preachers  f»f  separatism,  as 
w-  hear  of  the  death  there  of  one  William 
Tyndale.  a  preacher  from  Alton,  and.  in 
1645,  of  John  Chadwick,  a  Lancashire 
prear:her. 

Mo.st  formidable  of  ali  the  Bishofis' 
tenants  was  the  Ladv  Eli7abeth  Hatton, 
rrce-in  law  to  C.'hri.<topher.  For  this 
la  fly's  hand  fwo  suitors,  rivals  in  love  £S 
in  their  f>rofess!on.  eontended.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  was  the  favo-jred  one.  Francis  Bacon 
t!ie  rei'-'tf;  1.  Th  •  former,  however,  gained 
a  liad  bargain.  His  wife,  in  no  long  time, 
turnerl  hiii  out  of  floors,  and  held  the  place 
against  him  as  .strrmgly  as  she  resisted  the 
1  bishop's  aitemf)t  to  recover  the  property 
of  the  See.  One  of  her  amusements  was 
stripping  the  lead  from  the  roofs  and  cut- 
ting down  tb.e  tre::.s.  Wren.  Bishop  from 
1638  to  1667,  and  uncle  of  the  great  Sir 
ChristMjiher.  brought  her  ladyship  into 
Court  Inr  this,  and  she  was  sentenced  to 
imj)risorunent  in  tlie  Fleet.  Whether  she 
a<':nall\  was  impri.sonerl  or  squared  the 
authorities  does  not  appear;  but  the 
I5i>!in|).  a  sturdy  Koyali.st.  soon  afterwards 
being  Jiimself  ronsigned  to  the  Tower  by 
tiie  l.ong  Parliament,  she  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  continued  without  interfer- 
enre  her  dtfstruelivo  work.  When  the 
King  eame  hy  his  own  again,  the  committee 
appoint. -d  lo  rt\ise  the  Pra\er  Book  held 
meetings  in  VAy  Hou.se,  under  the  presi- 
di-ney  n{  Hisho])  Cosin,  and  the  chapel 
ap|)n']»riau-l\  was  om*  of  the  very  first 
pla-'es  in  wliii'h  the  suspended  worship  was 
restored.  Fvil\n,  who  was  jire.sent  on  the 
oeeasinn.  re-Mrds  tlial  "after  the  sermon 
the  I)i>h(»])  <if  I!jy  (Wren^  gave  us  the 
ble^sing  vi-ry  pontifieallv.'"  But  all 
ihriingh  \\\>  l^n;^  impri>«  "nnifUt  the  I^ishop 
neNer  Imi-..'  ihf  IlaMims.  ( )n  his  release 
he  went  «.n  again  with  his  law  suit,  which 
it  was  all  the  more  nefessarv  to  do  since 
the  Lord  Hatton,  who  now  occupied  the 
estate,  was  laying  out  the  garden  in  streets, 
the  names  of  which  to  this  day  preserve 
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something  of  the  old  rural  charm.  Hatton 
Garden,  Saffron  Hill,  Vine  Hili,  Field 
Lane  and  TurnmiU  Street  are  names  hard 
to  reconcile  with  present  facts.  Saffron 
Hill  especially,  which  sank  so  low  as  lo 
be  the  residence  of  the  prototypes  of 
Dickens's  Fagin,  compels  a  great  effort 
of  the  mind  to  associate  it  with  princes  of 
the  blood,  grave  prelates  and  gay  cour- 
tiers. 

In  the  Episcopate   of   Bishop   Patrick 


1762,  and  meanwhile  the  ridiculous  inci- 
dent occurred  to  which  Covper  in  the  Task 
(Winter's  Walk  at  Noon)  refers: — 

So  in  the  cbapel  of  old  EI7  House, 

Wbea  wanderioE  Chazltm  who  mwmt  t4]  be  th« 

Third 
Had  fled  Irom  Wjlliun,  and  the  nawa  wa«  tmh. 
The  Biniple  cl«rk  but  loyal  did  announce. 
And  ehe  did  rear  right  merril;.,  two  staves 
Sung  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  King  Geor{(«. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  defeat,  in  1746,  of 
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(i6pi — 1707),  a  plot  uf  ground  was  made 
over  to  the  See  as  the  site  for  a  new 
diimestic  chapel,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  ihe  Hatlon  property  was  charged 
with  a  sum  of  ;£ioo  a  year,  payable  to  the 
Bishop.      This    arrangement    lasted    till 


the  Vu 


'  Pretender 


e  Duke  of  Cum- 


ind. 


Lord  Hattiin  dying  in  1762,  the  Hatton 
estate  lapsed  to  the  Crown.  An  arrange- 
ment was  then  entered  into,  by  which  the 
See  transferred  to  the  Crown  all  its  rights 
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iti  Ely  Place,  receiving  in  exchange  a  pi-o- 
perty  in  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  with  an 
annuity  of  £^00  for  ever.  Of  this  trans- 
action Pugin,  in  his  work.  Contrails,  sar- 
castically observes: 

"  This  venerable  palace  was  sold  to  that 
eminent   surveyor,   C   Cole,    who  utterly 


further  remarks :  "  This  house  has  been 
built  with  due  regard  to  the  modem  style 
of  Episcopal  Establishment.  All  useless 
buildings,  such  as  chapel,  hall  or  library,, 
have  been  omitted,  and  the  whole  is  on  a 
scale  to  combine  economy  with  elegance.'' 
Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that  1 
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destroyed  it,  and  on  its  scite  erected  the 
present  '  handsome  and  uniform  '  street, 
with  its  neat  and  appropriate  gates,  in 
1776."  Of  the  house  in  Dover  Street, 
tbraoeforward    called    Ely     House,     he 


From  this  time  forward  the  interest  of 
Ely  Place  centres  in  the  varied  fortunes  of 
the  Chapel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  Mrs.  Kaullcner  leased  the 
building  as  a  proprietary  chapel,  which  she 
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ran    under   the    auspices    of    a    popular 

preacher,  probably  of  the  type  so  vigorously 
described  in  Cowper's  Task.  Later,  the 
National  Society  rented  it  for  a  school  for 
the  children  of  Baldwin's  Gardens.  Then 
it  fell  on  evil  days.  The  crypt,  now  used 
for  worship,  becime  a  wine  st'jre,  and  the 
upper  chapel  got  sadly  oiil  of  repair.  In 
1874.  hiiwevt-r.  the  jiniperly  was  pur- 
chased for  the  I.a?nrist  l'"aiher.s.  who  sel 
!o  work  to  fit  the  chiipcl  once  more  for  its 
lacred  purpose    of   divine   worship.     The 


Tawdry,  just  as  Tooley  Street  is  a  corrup* 
tion  of  St.  Olaf's  Street.  On  her  yearlj 
festival  at  Ely,  cheap  necklaces,  called 
Tawdry  laces,  were  sold  to  the  faithful, 
and  the  word  "  Tawdry  "  passed  into  the 
language  as  denoting  what  is  cheap  and 
ga'jdy.  In  the  prwess  of  clearing  out  the 
crvpt  an  ancient  stone  vessel,  thought  by 
some  to  be  of  Roman  or  British  origin, 
was  discovered.  This  is  now  placed  at 
the  (I.ior  of  the  upper  chapel,  and  is  used 
as  a  st<JU|i  for  holy  water. 


THE  CRVPT,   LOOKING   LASTWARD. 


undercroft  thev  furni^ln.•■!  with  ali.ir 


ceived  ii 


hi<;l 


nd.T 


lapf 


id   I 


,ith  whi.-h   i. 
of   Si. 


saint  of  Klv 


■   liuildjuf;    from    profane 
hill-  ruin.      The  l.uilding 

lirts^  ilMli.irm;  a  picture 

:tii    inii>,rf.-ct    impression. 

if    lieautiful    and    ancient 

died   Abbess  of    Ely   in   679.     According     buildings  maVe  a  pilgrimage  to  Ely  Place, 

common    praaice,    her    name    was     and  see  for  himself  this  venerable  Chapel 


a  relifiuarv 

Etheldrcda,   the    j.. 

the    l-:pis.-„p.d   Ch.ipel.       St.   i;ihel 

daughter    of   Anna,    King    of    the 

Saxons,  was  born  in  Suffolk,  c.  630.  and 


shortened   to  St.    Awdry,    and    again   to     of  St.  Etheldreda. 
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KATHARINE  AND   PETRUCHIO 

AN  INDIAN  IDYLL 


By    CORNELIA    SORABJI 


IT  was  a  breathless  night  in  mifi-Mav, 
and  Moti  Lai  sat  on  the  little  raised 
platform  in  his  garden  patch,  meditating 
on  things  domestic  He  was  \eiy  fond 
of  his  little  wife^what  a  way  she  had 
when  she  wanted  to  wheedle  a  new  nose- 
ring out  of  him;  when  things  went  well 
with  her,  and  when  she  was  in  the  mood, 
how  she  could  lay  a  man's  soul  by  the 
heels;  the  food-stufTs  she  handled,  how 
differently  they  called  to  your  appetite 
from  messes  cooked  by  other  women— and, 
oh  !  there  were  virtues  enough,  trust 
them  I  But  her  temper,  and  her  obsti  lacy 
— they  made  a!l  the  rest  of  no  value  what- 
loever — of  no  value.  "  A  stubborn  wife  is 
a  mat  rolled  up,"  in  truth.  And  was 
aught  in  this  reitlesi  world  so  soul-slaying 


as  the  quarrelsome  tongue  of  a  woman  you 
loved?  If  only  he  were  deaf,  like  old 
Jug  Lai,  yonder;  but  the  gods  denied  him 
affliction. 

"  She  who  is  quarrelsome  may  be  super- 
seded without  delay."  .  .  It  was  all 
very  well  of  Mana  to  say  that;  but  sup- 
pose you  loved  the  little  scolding,  chat- 
tering "  \faiira"^v.-hat  then?  Oh!  there 
must  be  a  way,  surely  there  must  ! 

He  put  the  treacle  mixture  into  his 
hookah-bowl ;  gool-a-gooia-gool,  it  gur- 
gled, soothing  every  nerve,  goal  a-gool-a- 
goal     .     .     .     but  no  solution  came. 

"God,  who  made  woman,  teach  a  harm- 
less, witless  man  to  live  at  peace  with 
her " — he  murmured  finally,  and  sought 
his  "  four. legs  "  under  the  stars.       Ai 
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night  brought  counsel — unusual  counsel, 
but  worth  trying.  So,  when  the  first  bars 
of  light  lay  across  the  grey  and  patient 
dawn,  he  paid  a  special  visit  to  his  house- 
hold gods,  and  girt  his  cloth  about  his  loins,  ^ 
and — with  a  few  handfuls  of  rice  tied,  for 
wayside  refreshment,  into  a  corner  of  his 
cotton  "  stole  " — he  set  forth  on  a  journey 
to  a  holy  man  of  his  acquaintance. 

He  found  the  Ascetic  in  a  village  hard 
by  ;  he  liverl  in  a  hut  by  the  river,  and  he 
grew  the  juiciest  of  melons  in  all  that  go  »5 
north  country.  He  was  among  the  melon 
beds  now,  feeling  his  babies,  giving  them 
the  right  air  and  water  for  wholesome 
growth,  and  gathering  to  him  the  older 
children  who  were  readv  for  the  service  of 
men.  Ah  I  but  melons  were  meat  and 
drink  to  a  man.  Vou  slice  open  the  striped 
and  mottled  rind,  anrl  find  within  the  soft, 
sweet  pulj)— blushing  red  fur  that  sudden 
exjKJSure  to  the  light,  or  pale  with  fear  at 
what  might  be  to  follow. 

"  As  melons  to  the  son-of-the-road, 
Guruji.  so  are  your  counsels  to  the  weary 
Iciiterer,  in  this  House  of  Tw(;  Doors,  called 
Life,"  came  the  greeting  of  the  visitor 
across  the   garden. 

The  (luru  called  to  him  without  moving. 
"  Sit  you  down,  my  son,  in  the  (jiiiet  shade. 
The  melons  you  shall,  at  any  rate.  |)iit  to 
test  before  vou  leave.     Came   vou  far?" 

"  Six  cos — hard  coming  in  this  weather," 
and  M(;ti  Lai  fanned  himself  witii  a  wisp 
of  the  "  stole-cloth." 

The  Ouru  climbed  up  the  bank,  lilting 
a  little  in  his  walk,  his  dear  melons  slung 
in  a  bright  red  net  across  his  shoulder,  and 
dri[),  dripping,  unheeded,  clown  his  bare 
brown  back.  He  had  the  fa<'e  of  a 
Savonarola,  with  the  watery,  shortsighted 
eves  of  the  man  of  manv  viiiiis. 

"  So  it  is  thou,  my  son,"  he  said  to  Moti 
Lai ;  "  welcome." 

"  You  will  not  make  a  smoke  in  the 
house,  then,  Guruji,  to  drive  me  awa\  ?  " 

"  Nav  !  nav  !  Here  are  melons.  Kat 
at  your  ease  ;  they  will  speak  me  better 
than  this  stammering  tongue." 

The  old  man  set  down  his  bundle,  and 
choosing  a  melon,  cut  it  open  with  the 
quaintest  of  devices  a  string  j)ulled 
sharply  along  one  of  the  yellow-green 
stripes  in  the  pretty  rind. 

"  There,  my  son — the  songs  of  the  birds, 


and  the  murmurs  of  the  waters,  and  the 
whispering  of  the  winds  in  the  trees,  and 
the  secrets  of  the  earth -mother — make  the 
flavour  of  your  melon.  And,  see,  how  it 
colours  itself — somewhat  like  the  flower 
of  the  blood-red  Dhak — eh  !  my  son  ?  " 
Then,  shyly,  "  That's,  to  speak  to  you, 
who  know  it,  of  the  love  of  women.  Lo  ! 
mine  is  white  inside,  as  beseeiiieth  a  holy 
man," 

"  Humph  ! "  said  Moti  Lai,  remem- 
bering his  errand.  "  Women ;  yes  !  it  is 
of  them  that  I  would  speak  Guruji.  They 
are  the  drv  trees  which  set  a  whole  forest 
on  fire." 

"  They  are  as  God  made  them,  my  son — 
as  useful  as  thorns  to  the  growth  of  the 
bahool;  and  as  painful  when  one  meddles 
with  them.  What  would  you?  .  .  . 
But  methinks  that  must  be  only  when  they 
are  full  grown.  I  can  bend  a  tender 
little  green  shoot  of  a  thorn  with  my 
smallest  finger,"  he  mused,  "and  the  little 
thing  it  plays  at  pricking  me,  and  means 
no  harm." 

"  It  is  not  when  they  are  like  the  baboo! 
thorn  that  I  mind  them,  Guruji,  but  when  " 
— and  he  looked  round  for  a  growing 
syml>r)! ;  the  cactus  hedge,  with  its  ripe  red 
glorious  fruit  caught  his  eye — "there — 
when  they  are  like  those  prickly  pears — 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  so  that  a  man  can 
scarce  ])ass  by  and  not  gather  them.  And 
when  he  does,  behold  !  his  hands  are  full 
of  the  tiniest  thorns  and  irritations,  which 
madden  more  than  they  hurt;  no  pincers 
will  draw  them  out  ;  and  he  is  luckv  if  his 
palm  do  not  fester." 

The  (iuru  laughed  ioftly.  "These  l>e, 
then,  the  woes  of  a  householder.  Well  I 
I'm  none  sr)  badly  otT  it  seems  with  my 
melon  pat;h  and  m\  birds  and  streams, 
and  the  little  time  partridge  that  walks  at 
my  heels.  And  yet  sometimes,  have  I 
longed  for  the  sound  of  a  woman's  bangles 
and  anklets,  as  she  moves  about  the  house- 
place.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  fancy  how 
it  must  feel  to  men  in  the  town,  vonder,  to 
watch  their  very  own  c^hildren  [)laying  out 
there  far  away  they  should  be  from  my 
melons  in  the  glorious  sunlight  near  the 
cow-thatch,  and  lo  hear  their  little  voice;, 
and  settle  their  big  disj)ules  .     .     as  I 

settle  vours,  mv  bearded  children.     Ves  ; 

0  0  ' 

I  wonder."     .     .     .     And  his  eyes  were 
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turned  towards  the  river,  but  were  really 
looking  bade  over  the  toad  of  the  years 
that  were  passed,  at  one  old  glad  memory 
which  companioned  all  the  hours  of  weary 
solitude. 

"  Ves  !  the  children  are  a  joy,"  said  Moti 
Lai,  smiling  at  thought  of  his  own  firm- 
legged  little  son.  But  one's  'house' 
(wife)  ■  ,  ."  and  then  he  stopped 
H-iili  the  reticence  of  the  Hindu,  about  his 
women  folk. 

"  Guiuji,"  he  began  again,  speaking 
quickly,  "  I  want  to  learn  how  to  suspend 
animation  ;  in  that  respect,  would  I  be  a. 
holy  man  loo.  Tell  me,  how  is  it  done?  " 
"  Done,  my  son  ?  By  much  fasting,  and 
prayer,  some  practice,  and  more  patience. 
Done?  By  sitting  still,  and  in  siilitudi:. 
But  it  is  good  for  men  thus  to  train  their 
souls.  Come  and  learn  here,  in  this 
garden,  my  son.  Become  a  self-knonet — a 
God-knower"  .  .  .  and  his  voice  droned 
off  into  a  Sanskrit  text — 

"  Of  secrets  I  am  also  silence,  the  know- 
ledge of  knowers  am  I." 

"  And  what  does  it  give  one,  Guruji,  at 
the  end,  tell  me?" 

"Give  one?  Many  things.  For  a  liver 
iii  the  world,  '  crmstant  balance  of  mind  in 
wishedfor  and  unwished-for  events.'  Is 
that  not  sufficient  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  other  things,"  he 
said  shamefacedly.  "  I  was  wondering 
if  "when  you  medit.ite  ami  abstract  your- 
self, you  beciime —perhaps,  is  ii  so? — deaf 
to  voices,  and  ilumli  to  .accusations  and  re- 
proaches. Yiiu  are,  are  you  not.  as  cm- 
dead,  seeing  anrl  hearing  nothing?" 

"  Voj  are,"  said  the  Guru,  inrrocent  of 
the  drift  of  these  quest ionings.  "  What 
should  you  do  with  S))eech  or  hearing, 
vour  soul  set  free?"  Then  he  turned  to 
the  man.  "  My  son,  he  has  the  power  who 
has  the  desire.  Come,  learn  now.  And, 
first,  remember  posture  is  everything;  tit 
so,  .  .  Say  the  Shastras "...  and 
he  started  once  more  his  Sanskrit  intonings. 


insisting    upon  "the    observance    of    everv 
smallest  rule. 

And  this  was  how  Moti  Lai  got  his  first 
lesson  in  self- abstraction. 

Many  times  did  he  come  to  the  melon 
patch  to  eat  the  juicy  fruit,  and  to  sit 
still  on  the  edge  of  God's  world;  and  the 
shade  and  the  solitude  were  comfortable 
to  soul  and  body.' 

The  years  passed,  and  the  children  mul- 
tiplied' and  the  "  house  "  scolded,  shriller 
and  stormier,  but  there  were  the  Guruji 
and  the  melons  for  compensation;  ami 
was  there  not  his  secret,  that  steadily-grow- 
ing arliievement  ? 

Till  one  day,  when  the  .scoldings  had 
begun  afresh  W  hu/j.  in  his  ears,  his  soul 
took  the  bold  leap  into  the  unknown — and 
the  little  wife  slooil  aghast  over  a  behosh 
(senseless)  husband.  She  held  his  old 
red  slipper  to  his  nuse,  and  yelled  in  his 
ear,  and  effecting  nothing,  rushed  next 
door  to  fetch  a  neighl)our.  They  were 
just  alx)ut  to  bleed  him  when  he  revived — 
to  find  petlings  and  caresses  awaiting  liis 
return  to  life. 

It  was  a  most  effective  cure  for  scold- 
ings, he  realised  ;  and  to  his  wife's  nnxie- 
lies;  "  It  is  a  sickness  which  the  gods  do 
send,"  he  made  answer;  "and  it  really  is 
nothing  to  alarm.  For  the  merit  that  I 
have  ao|uireil  before  tlie  gods,  I  am  called 
out  of  the  l>iid\  to  the  unknown.  And  I 
know  not  when  the  call  may  come  again," 
It  came,  wiih  regularity,  in  the  wake  of 
a  scolding.  .  .  And  there  was,  of 
necessitv,  pe.ice  for  ever  in  the  home  of 
Moti  Lai  the  villager. 

When  the  Guruji  heard  the  tale  he 
smiled  appreciatively,  but  with  some  ,,uz- 
zlement :  "  My  son,  whether  it  )s  right  to 
use  self -abstraction  for  this  purpose  I 
know  not." 

But  Moti  Lai,  he  said,  "  I  thank  the 
Great  Creator,  who,  though  he  did  make 
woman,  has  also  made  a  way  by  which  a 
harmless  man  might  live  at  peace  with  her." 


CHRISTMAS  FLORAL  DFXORxVTIONS 

By   LILLIE  C  HOSIE 


"  I'VE    a  rail    to  make,"  j'aiil    the 

1      Moss   Rose, 

"At  the  house  uf  a  In.ly   f;nr, 
Cousin  China  Rose,  if  juull  gn  with 

I'll  introduce  you  there. 

"Tis  Christmas  Day;  come  ilo  not 
But  get  on  your  cicak  anil  lvnj.i. 

You've  moped  so  long  \i\    ijit-  f^roi-nl- 
fire. 
That  a  walk  will  do  you  good." 

Thfn  China's  vellow  rose  replied. 

"  Vouve  a  terrihle  ciimate.  dear, 
It  has  made  me  old  befcire  niv  lime. 

And  bil-.ius  to.),  I  ie;ir  \ 

"  But  HI   put  my  muff  and  tippet  or 
Since  dm  needs  must  have  me  g", 

An.i  vet  Im  sure  I  heard  a  blast. 
And   saw  a  flake  of  snuH-.' 


W 


Mi.ss  Rose  wrapped  her  damask  rube 
ise  round   her  queenly  form, 
led  her  nervous  friend   along, 
ho  tremble<l  at   the  storm. 


Hut  ibe  Irt-auiiful    ladv  welcomed  them 

Witb  such  a  rarliant  eye. 
That    ihev     fancied    Summer    had    come 
aijain. 

And  Winter  was  quite  gone  by. 

They  took  their  India  Rubbers  off. 

Anil  lai<l  their  hoods  away. 
And  whispered  in  each  other's  ears, 

"  \.'e  should  like  to  spend  the  ilay." 

She  charmed  them  wiili  her  tuneful  voice. 
Till  both  were  un.ible  t..  stir; 

So  there  thev  staved,  and  the  flowers  ijf 
love 
Have  found  their   home  with  her. 


In  all  ages  roses  have  received  homage  graceful  flowers  as  tvpical  of  the  highest 

and  love;  [toets  have  sung  their  charms  and  reverence     and     beauty.       Gallegos,    the 

graces ;     painters,     whose     canvases    still  celebrated    Spanish    painter,    limned    thr 

thrill    beholders,    have    symbolised    these  Virgin   Mary  robed  in  deep,  dark  green 
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I  he   artist-florUt, 

co-^ceded  he  has  ; 


oi     dai 


superlat 
luvelin 


which  heighiens  the  happiness 
and  gaiety  amid  scenes  of 
festive  splendour. 

In  any  uf  the  dinner  table 
decorations  sketched  on  these 
pages,  the  following  flowers 
might  be  used  efTectiveJv ; 
Ca/la  /E//iispica  <white  arum 
lilj).  lilies  .if  the  valle>,  white 
hyacinth — the  single  varietv 
railed  the  Snou-fiakc  is  verv 
lovely,  and  so  is  the  double 
while  /■  hrenec  Xig/ilingaU ; 
cyclamen  with  its  palmate 
leaves;  /ioiiU  tie  A(Ci'(.  /m- 
p<ralnct.  Bride  and  Briiies- 
maid  camellias;  euphorbia — 
the  flowers  are  small  and  vivid 
scarlet,  and  retain  their  pris- 


tin. 

i  beauty  for  a    very    long 

tim 

e.        Apart      from       this. 

euphorbia  is  a  blossiim  of  anti- 

'liii 

t>,  and  a -cording  in  Pliny 

g.,1 

its  name  from  Euphoibus, 

■1  «asoi-  of  the  chief  phy- 

ans  at  the  Court  of  Julia, 

Kii 

ng  of   Mauritania.       Then 

the 

re  are    various    species    of 

g<ri 

aniiim.s,  white  and    scarlet 

.irnmiiums,     thi'ir     profuse 

\.\.. 

urns  <laiotily  pencilled,  the 

cii;i 

irminf;     li\brid     ivy-le.iveil 

l>fl 

arniiniiim.    its    semi-double 

nn. 

^.■r.>(.f  bright  military  scar- 

Il-; 

d.irkt-riint;     down   to  a   se- 

■III 

■live  rich  .lee])  red.       The 

\\\ 

,  li-av,r!  ])^largo.iium.  Inno 

.■n, 

;■.:   tbuvigh  a  single  bloom. 

k-uins. 

waxv  white  and 

ti-   in    L 

mriiy    of    tone; 

niing 

but       charming 

nart;n.-i 

ril';s  ;   the  sr.owy 

-iicliarii;    taper- 

\s\:<- 

clu^-d.     flaked. 

.  .m<1  A- 

dl.-ately  lip;;ed  ; 

arl.l   a 

ri'I   ubiit    carna- 

aiilheii 

,ri,im;    laihcno- 
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t  .:i 


-  _  - .  . ..  _  \. . 


;  . . .  i   .__ 


l.t  •::.:^i:t  Nt 


r  •.:.  :  ■.'. 


or-       •         »■-    ■    - 
fit  •  '     ^         *  -     .  .  > 

'  r. "'  . 

'''F-::.:  :- 

•  •  •  •■  ■  ■  • 

. ■.'  r;..r;.    » 

••  A    <::> 

.  .'' '-      .  — ' 

t-j-r  i  :: 

1  •               ■        .   ■  ■   ^ 

!  i:^  1.;: 

An']    <  !  . 

• 

rii;::i:. ' 

l\[\      ]  « .  .  . 

siiOA)    J 

'::.;!>   ',.: 

n-i  niar\' 

:'..    {  J  \\ 

\ir:ii';^  .1 

>:r;:.'::'!  : 

^ 


.-:.  jrr  ■  .  A:;  : 
...  ;:    :■:.■..  A:\: 


ff    , .  ' 


-■V . 


.  . . .  rv  ■ 


r    ^   I  p.,  •■  ♦  *  •  *.  ^  ,-       »  •  •"    ■  '    ■       •  ■      .- 

::  !.;.  ■;.:  .  :.  :  :.\  G:--:>:> 
nn  !  R' iij.iii*.  lit  .,"  '.v«  ;;.\r.  :!.:.-  :..::■ 
of  :li-;  III  .<:  ^u;.-^i..  >;  -i  .\r>.  :i.;>  ;  ;:.k  \\  .'.  ■  r- 
snftiJ.Nrd  wi:;.  i-rirnr  ■-:■  .i:i<i  >!:_!. ■.\ 
riiarhic'l  witli  rw.*...-  C';!our.  I"..s  j"  ->'.>--!":i 
is  >u]j]j'».S':'l  t';  prirvciil  iiii.-I  I '111.-.  :  ..;:  :..•.  r 
.sj»(: -irN  |i.i>  sjiic;i'li'J  ^  .!.::n  1]  \'.vr>: 
ano  iicr  i^  ijll  it.-.-V'.'l.  a.'i'l  ;j  ii.jii'l>  .:i:-  ■  :i«- 
lias  iiarri>vv  jm;*.i!>,  innl  i,iit:  i,i  (Ii.-jj  p-x- 
purple  is  ver\  iiril  ■  i'».;\  .in-l  r\  |ui>i:L!\ 
vtfin<Mi.  Th«:  II  clUb''nis  ol\n}  pica's  is 
in.irj^iiM-d  |)iirj;  uhiir  an«l  >"l!  jiiiik.  an-l  iia> 
Miprrli  lar^'-  nnIu'c  11ii\\(.t>. 

As  a  rcliL't"  tn  ali  \\\\>  ji\\«.li«''l  •'■il<»iir 
t!i»'  fiili.i^f  \\\\\>\.  In*  Miu;;ii!  willi  y  wxi. 
'J'lH'ir  art.'  Irnis,  tin\,  niajr.-iiic,  and  iiia.s 
sivf.  TliL'  \i phdium  is  a  ti-iidt-r.  snti 
LMiu.T. dd  j^UM'ji  :  a  s|)('l*il^^  with  iii.i^nirn'riit 
Imnd.s  var\iii[;  ifi  lint  from  j;rass  ^n-cn  v\ 
a  I«»vrl\  l»rnn/j\  and  puipli.sh  Mark  vits 
willi  i:>  kindird  »»!  salin\  j;ri"i'n  tin|;iMl  witli 
sdvi'i.      \\\\\    tor  didicatc   fragile    hlossiMns 


—  . .  -    • 


^  «■  «A  .  .  • 


:-X  ::  :.ci^  ire  w;:h  the  golden 

-r^-i       —  :i.  ii  m^re  ettecti\e 

r;   z".  Ill    :.:   =.-±.v-:tx:urcd     perals 

:.  -«_t  _:  1  liji  ^:r=r.  s:^aie.      How- 

:.:  :._-=^_z^    .ir.i:-^.  inc  :ae  muJti- 

.:   -MT-  :.      :_:.-.  lo:  plants  can   be 

t.  :__-.: I  j:ir.  :r-r  of  backgrounds, 

*:.r  ii_-:=r    ::.--^t     is    unsurpassed, 

.  .!-:.:_...    i!ii2=i    ;:::le   croions   in 

.:    ._r^t    i'.xts.    n::    L-niy    give    a 

-^ij  niis  ::   ?  .-::r.  lu:  arc  extreme! v 

..■  :.-.  frt :!.--- 15>  ar.i  b^au'.v  ;  draecenes 

2     .:_  ...-^-  :■. ..v.t:  leaves  of  emerald, 

:-— r,:  lir. i-  .:    ^hl-.e.  arc  also  verv 

._r.^-  :  -:  -,:.-.  i.uziie:  A  sjiny -toothed, 

.:..       'z/.^ti     i.'.L^t     is     various, 

_j:.   _:    :-..i  ^c^s.r.   h:l]\,    \ew,    and 

.  -.'.  :  t:    .i  :in:t  fa'.our::e>. 

z   1.:;  -    -kr'.::.    wr.irh  surmuunts  the 

::  \iL^  _::.:. r  r.ai  :r.r  l»e!l  composed 

.a>:=i  ..:.!.   l-rrriej,  and  the   lettering 

-.-   ^rtrtir.j:   Ls  r-icked  out  with  the 

-::.-..       lr--::fu]  Icrries  of  the  mis- 

.  ar. i  ::.r.. :..-.  .x:  aisled  mi.uth  of  the 

:-:::=    1-.-:.:-     :  Cr.r:s:n;a>  roses.    The 

•...r.:r)   s;cnc    is    rendered 

:..:   -xins  n:c   little   robin  on 

..:.:!.   ?u:\c. ing  the  scene    as 


^  •  ^      • 


1 


»  .-  • •  • 


.".■v 


: .z.:\\  \\  of  fern  frunds  am- 
>:-j::*i  of  Christmas  roses, 
.  '..\  :>  superb  in  its  delicate 
:>  diniouli  to  sav  which  is 
:-.>  ..  i^ir.ure — as  it  is  rep  re - 
■  !..  or  when  spangled  with 
p;  :>:.:.'::»,  :>>:.:  .-.  \Vi:'nout  the  be-pearl- 
v:.^  ■  !  li  -:  ::  :>  >.'f:  and  luxurious  to  the 
:i : : . > I : ;  l ;  t .  1  ;::  w  iien  }>o w  dered  with 
»T\>.a.v  ;:ls  of    silvery     radiance 

: ; •;  -.a  : : i r.  >'; n-. ii ■! \  tu  i lie  romantic  vision. 
1  ..:.  :...ii  >k- 1  :•  i.s  Nuiiewhat  akin  to  the 
>t-  ■}.\k\  \\\  i.'"n:-nir.  and  wiien  the  fronds  en- 
cihlu  MKiiiNi-  <ir«*",i':d>  an<l  lustrous  pink 
r  >•■>.  1;  r  S'iu:;i:c  i.^  suggestive  of  the 
l.ii:!ij:il.  fia-iir  lil'»»ixn>  tloaling  in  liquid 
li,:::it.  'J'ii'  !<iurt!i  illustration  is  also 
or.gin.il  t-'i  dinni.T  tables,  the  sheaf  is 
hull:  <jt  WiindiTlul  harmonics  of  autumn 
le,i\L>.  ru»et.  golden,  oli\e.  and  amber 
daikrning  (•>  riili  du>ky  rrimson,  and 
cresting  the  wlmlc  in  thtr  cenire  are 
( 'iiris'.ni.is  ro>f>.  Tlur  rornui'oj>ias  are 
fdh'il  wi'h  flowers  whirh  suggt-st  o[)ulence 
and  la.sU".  and  au:  ctMtiMl  with  fn>/en 
dew  drops,  and  knotteil  with  si'arlet  rii>l>oii 
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:i  -.r  ::ie  liKle 


i-i.   ;ir).i  .In.kv   time, 
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As  the  huiitJHiian  iviniJs  liis  Imni  ami 
thi;  Imunds  ;ire  in  full  cry  at  (.'hristmii-siidu. 
a  hunt  ilinner-lable  deairaiinri  and  a 
scheme  f<)r  the  (i<v)rway  entranry  tu  the 
ballriNim  will  nut  be  outre.  For  the  dinner 
table  real  horses'  shoes  filled  with  brilliant 
scarlet  holly,  the  nails  pearled  with  ire- 
driips  and  the  metallic  part  maled  with 
frozen  sr.ow  to  simulate  the  berries  floating 
in  an  ice  floe.  Rowelled  spurs  with  rich 
srarlet  velvet  ribLon  tnininj;  around  jKJsies 
ot'  m'stletce  and  scarlet  (,eraniunns,  and 
tiny  silver  huntsman's  horns  tilled  with 
Christmas  roses.  For  the  surmounting;  of 
the  dimrway,  the  cenlro  part  ivoulrl  be  a 
couple  of  hiirse  slices  franieil  with  hollv 
and  mi.<tle:ne.  an<l  flanking  these  at  ihi.- 
corner  m^>ukling  hunting  ornps  and  hums 
decorated  similarly  with  holly  and  misile 
toe,  and  connected  altogether  by  arches  or 
si  rands  of   scarlet    frosted   ribbon.       This 


Hiei 


il.ln 


,m\\ 


t  appropriate, 
but  the  mystic  tales  surrounding  the  floral 
tribute  might  cause  the  "Little  People"  to 
make  elfin  music  the  while  the  dancers 
were  paung  homage  to  Terp.sichore. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  tnind  that  although 
the  ser^son's  decorations  give  exalted  plea- 
sure to  young  and  old,  tradition  demands 
that  the  special  Christmas  greenerv  and 
l«rries  mu.sl  be  removed  ere  Twelfth 
\ighl. 

"Down  with  the  rosemary  and  so 
Down  with  the  bais  and   mistletoe. 
Down  with  the  hollv,  ivie,  all 
\Vherewilh  ye  drest  'the  Christmas  Hall  ! 
That  so  the   superstitious  find 
N"o  one  last  branch  there  left  behir.d  ; 
For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there,  maids  trust  lo  me. 
So  many  goblins  you  shall  see  !  " 
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PAQU ITA 


By  ROBERT  AITKEN 


PETER  DUNN— and  Paquita  I  Who'd 
ever  ha'  thought  it? 
But  there  the  entry   stands  in  the  un- 
clerkly  handwriting  of  Roque  Perez,   lord 
of  the  Little  Sea:  — 

Dunn,  Pedro  ....  ingles    .  .25  auos . .  soltero 
Perez,  Francisca. .  orientdl    17  auos . . soltera 

and  it  is  attested  by  the  signs-manual  of 
Johnny  Gordon,  of  the  Parrot  estancia, 
and  Pat  Heron,  of  Las  Garzas,  neither  of 
whom  would  sit  down  deliberately  to  foul 
pure  paper  with  fiction. 

'Tis  a  fact  then  on  the  face  of  it — and 
it  fell  out  thus :  — 

*         *         *         *         ♦ 

Peter  Dunn,  of  the  Papagayo  estancia, 
sat  up  suddenly  : 

"  1  am  in  a  sweat  !  "  said  he,  moj)ping 
his  streaming  face  with  the  selvedge  of  the 
rough    blanket  that  covered   him. 

He  vawned,  most  cavernuuslv,  stretched 
himself,  and,  witli  a  supreme  exertion  of 
will-power,  thrust  one  foot  forth  floor- 
wards.  It  descended  upon  a  cold,  soft, 
clammy  body  by  the  bedside,  and  Peter 
jerked  it  suddenly  back  dgain,  tucking  it 
underneath  him  in  taiiorwise  fashion,  with 
a  shudder  of  disgust. 

"  The  devil  ! ''  he  ejaculated  fervently, 
and  peered,  with  due  precaution,  over  the 
edge  of  the  can\ns  stretcher  which  served 
him  indifferentlv   for  bed  and    board. 

A  big  bath-sponge,  soaking  wet,  lay  in 
a  vellow  puddle  upon  the  cracked  clay  with 
which  his  abode  was  liberal Iv  floored. 

"The  devil  ! "'  s;iid  Peter  for  the  second 
time.  an<l  sprnng  out  of  bed,  wide  awake, 
without  fur:lier  ado. 

He  sli])])e(l  his  feet  into  a  pair  of  ragged 
alpargatas^,  and  stepped  judiciously  out 
into  the  c'lrly   sunshine. 

A  el«)iid  of  fliist  in  the  distance  caught 
his  roving  glance,  the  (jU'ck  drum  of  ho(.)vos 
fell  upon  his  oar.  and  he  grinned  ungrace- 
fully. 

"  The  little  devil  !  "'  said  he.  and  re-en- 
tered his  habitation. 
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A  very  few  short  minutes  sufficed  for  the 
manifold  purposes  of  shaving,  sluidng, 
and  slipping  into  breeches  and  boots;  a 
pink  silk  shirt  and  a  wideawake  served  as 
top-dressing,  and  Mr.  Dunn,  snatching  an 
odd  pair  of  spurs  from  a  nail  on  the  wall, 
sallied  forth  to  his  work,  clothed,  in  his 
right  mind. 

*  But  ivhat  a  head  1 "  he  groaned  to  him- 
self by  the  way,  the  aftertaste  of  last 
night's  festivities  as  ashes  in  his  mouth. 

Head  or  no  head,  however,  he  had  to 
ride  the  boundaries  of  the  Papagayo  before 
breakfast ;  that  was  the  precise  purpose  of 
his  presence  in  the  solitary  hut  at  the  far 
corner  of  Johnny  Gordon's  great  demesne, 
and  he  knew  better  than  to  shirk  any  single 
league  of  fencing  in  the  process. 

Once,  and  once  only,  had  he  been  guilty 
of  such  neglect  of  duty,  and,  upon  that 
unfortunate  occasion,  ten  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  his  employer's  fat  export  stock 
had  slipped  through  a  tiny  gap  in  the  wires 
into  the  Rincon  de  Perez,  whence  they 
were  only  recovered  after  six  of  the  best 
bullocks  had  disappeared  permanently. 
Peter  had  promptly  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion and  the  whole  of  his  worldly  wealth 
as  Some  offset  to  the  loss  incurred,  but 
Johnny  had  thanked  him  courteously  and 
refused  botii,  although  the  latter  might, 
under  favourable  auspices,  have  amounted 
to  as  much  as  ten  pounds  sterling.  He 
was  proportionately  grateful.  "  Rippin' 
chap,  Johnny  !  '  he  announced  to  all  and 
sunflry,  anrl  no  one  disagreed  with  hinL 
"  I'll  ride  the  fences  like  a  shillin*  angel 
henceforth  an'  forever,  amen,"  he  .said  to 
himself  privately,  making  no  such  reserva- 
tion in  favour  of  thirst  as  an  older  and 
wiser  man  might. 

"  A  vcr  cl  f'lcazo.  Manuelito — y  ligtro  \  *• 
called  Peter  angrily,  as  a  sleepy  peon  saun* 
terefl  across  to  the  corral  before  him. 

'*  Let's  have  the  blooming  pony,  you 
Dago  orphan,  or  1*11  " 

Manuel  backed  the  trirkr  little  mustang 
into  a  corner  of  the  enclosure,  slipped  a 
he^idstall  over  its  uplifted  nose,   looped  a 
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thick     snaffle      into 

place,  and  led  forth 
his  masters  mount 
with  virtiinus  hnste. 

"Goo*]-da>s.  don  Peilm."  s, 
necessarily  breathless.  "  How 
Have  you  slept  well?'' 

-Saddle!"  said    T 
and    Manuel  cinched 


ed  ti 


siler 


with  emphasis, 
the    bh)wn-out 


s  back  and 


"  I'll    sack    that    brute,"    Mr. 
Dunn    was    grumbling    in   him- 
self for  the  fiftieth  time  as  he 
jugged  along  his  fenres.     "He 
hasn't  wakened  me  once  (his  week.     I'd  be 
sleeping  still  if  Paquita  hadn't  been  pass- 
ing, and  1  haven't  had  a  cup  of  coffee  for 
months,   although   I've  got  a    mouth    like 


Hel 


I   Hei 


!  Hei 


advanc- 


Pcter  threw  himself  acrn 
caniered  off.  The  peon  lit  a  cigarclie,  anri 
thanked  God  piously  t>elHeen  puffs  that 
his  patron  was  once  more  safely  disposed 
of.  He  <lrew  a  small  weeklv  wage  for  the 
supposititious  awakening  of  the  Fnglish- 
m;m  at  dawn,  for  the  theoretical  provision 
of  hot  shaving-water,  anil  early  morning 
coffee  thereafter,  for  the  unperformed  duty 
of  rubbling  down  his  employer's  pony 
pievious  to  presenting  it.  enraparisnned,  at 
the  door  of  Peter's  hut,  and  he  would  have 
been  loth  to  \mt  his  sinecure. 


"  Mornin',   Peter,"  shouted 
ing  horseman  gleef  ullv.     "  How  does  vour 
hat  fit  ?  " 

"Like  a  mustard  plaster!"  Peter  ex- 
plained in  a  grievous  voice,  as  he  reined  in 
on  his  own  siile  of  the  fence.  "That  last 
gn  of  corktriils  fairly  floored  me  ;  I'd  give 
two  legs  and  an  arm  for  a  squencher  !  Got 
anything  ,^bout  you?" 

"  r)ivil  the  drop."  • 
fully.  "Let's  toddle 
anrl  get  somelhing  to 

"  Got  anv  ready  ?- 
wide ! "        ' 


ill  P.it  Heron,  dole- 
over  to  the  Corner 


to    the 
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Peter  thrust  a  hand  into  his  breeches- 
porket,  and  dragged  out  several  tiirly  bills, 
which  he  proreeded  to  tell  t>ver  carefully. 

**  Fifty,  seventy,  one-twenty,  one-forty, 
one  forty -five,"  he  counted,  and  Koron 
looked  relie\ed. 

"  You're  a  regular  paper-mine,"  cried 
that  impecunious  individual ;  "  I  wonder 
you  feel  safe  sleeping  aloiie  with  all  that 
wealth  in  the  house  !  " 

"One  dollar  forty-five,"  Peter  mumbled. 
"About  one-an'-ninepence ;  that'll  pay  for 
two  goes  of  r.eckwash  at  an\  rate.' 

"  Come  on  then,"  implored  Mr.  Heron. 
"  It'll  be  dark  before  )ou're  finished  figurin' 
it  all  out.  Hang  your  hat  on  the  fence 
and  put  )()ur  [nmy  at  it-  that  chap  jumps 
wire,   dcesn't  he  ?  '' 

"  'f  course  he  dees,"  Peter  relumed  in- 
dignantly, and  wheeled  for  the  leap;  then 
his  face  fell.  "  Xo. "  he  said  suddenly,  "  I 
won't.  Here — take  the  cash,  and  li(iuidate 
it  yourself.  I've  ^cl  to  get  round  these 
blasted  fences  before  breakfast." 

"  What  rot  !  "  cried  Heron  crosslv. 
"  Don't  be  an  owl.  lAe  just  come  down 
the  Rincon  and  your  wire's  all  standing; 
no  one  about  but  Pepe  Gargao,  and  he  won't 
try  any  tricks  just  at  present." 

'*  Paquita  was  over  at  nn  hut  this  morn- 
ing," Mr.  Dunn  observed,  inconsequent ly. 
**  She  dropped  a  wet  sponge  down  my 
neck,  or  I'd  le  sound  asleep  still.'' 

"That's  all  right,  then,"  returr.ed  Pat 
Heron  cheerfullv.  '*  Your  fentvs  are  safe 
enough  as  long  as  she's  about;  jump,  man 
— jump  !  " 

Peter  jumped. 

I)ou<lo  vas  con  manton  ('e  Manila  ! 
Don(l(;  vus  con  vestido  i  'liira*  ? 

sang  Paquita  Perez,  riding  throug'n  the 
sunshine;  her  black  e\es  sparkh*<l  as  she 
sang,  and  her  face,  the  delir.u*',  oval  face 
of  a  child- Madonna,  was  in<'ongruously 
full  of  roguish  satisfaction. 

"I  'ave  awake'  mv  frien'  Peetar,"  she 
ceased  singing  to  remark.  "The  English 
'e  is  awake  to  say  -  Oh,  dash  it  all,  <lon' 
you  know,  w'at  !  " 

She  laughed  aloud  over  this  imperfan 
parodv  of  Mr.  Dunn's  morning  f.risons. 
and,  shaking  uj)  the  blo<-)d  mare  she  was 
riding,  fell  asinging  again. 

The  dew  was  not  yet  dry  on  the  grass, 
but  the  mare  kicked  up  the  under  dust  as 


she  stretched  out  into  a  gall«)p;  a  I  ai bed- 
wire  fence  rose  in  her  path,  and  she 
steadied  down  obediently,  taking  ii  like  any 
furze -filled  posts  and  rails,  lit  ting  her  mis- 
tress easily  over  out  of  Johnny  Gordon's 
Papagayo  estancia  into  the  Rincon  ilc: 
Perez,  her  birthplace. 

"  Thanks,  little  sister,"  said  Faquita 
softly,  pattirg  the  glossy  neck  before  her; 
"  thou  hast  saved  me  from  the  wrath ;  now 
we  may  go  more  slowly." 

The  Perez  property  bites  in  between  the 
Papagayo  and  Las  Garzas  in  a  V-shaped 
wedge ;  in  the  centre  of  that  wedge,  mid- 
way between  the  fences  of  its  two  English 
neighbours,  lies  a  lagoon,  o\erhung  by 
willows,  cool  and  pleasant  and  restful  in 
the  heat  of  sumnur ;  thither  the  girl  l>e:  t 
her   wav. 

A  low  \N  hinii)  ing^  sounded  from  among 
the  trees  as  she  rode  forward,  and  the  mare, 
tossing  her  head,  called  back  an  answer. 
Her  mistress  pulled  lightly  on  the  curb  as 
if  minded  to  stop  her,  but  in  a  moment  the 
reins  fell  slack  again,  and  she  cantered  on. 
'*  Pouf  1  "  said  Paquita,  with  a  grimace, 
'*'tis  only  Pepe." 

Pepe  grinned  to  himself  as  he  watched 
his  cousin  coming.  She  was  very  desir- 
able, and  he  had  long  desired  her  in  vain, 
for  old  Uncle  Perez  could  not  be  brought 
to  coerce  his  only  child  into  a  marriage 
that  was  distasteful  to  her.  Now,  it  seeme<l 
to  IVpe,  he  might  make  terms  with  old 
Un^'le    Perez,  the  wicked  and   wealthv. 

Paquita  was  aware  of  the  grin,  and  the 
fashion  of  her  cour.tenance  charged.  She 
had  little  liking  for  the  half-bred  native 
vho  swag^ereil  dver  towards  her,  spurs 
clattering  at  his  high  heels,  knife  and  re- 
voher  glittering  .it  his  1  elt  in  the  sun.  He 
might  h.ne  irade  a  hero,  she  thought  scorn- 
ful Iv,  to  a  woman  of  his  own  class,  but  to 
her  he  was  merely  the  braggart  bravo  he 
api>eare<l.  Paquita's  mother  had  been  a 
Spanish  la<ly,  Pepe's  an  Indian  woman  of 
thf  tolilt'ri'i'i. 

She  nodde<l  slightly  in  response  to  his 
greeting,  and,  slipping  from  her  saddle,  led 
her  mare  to  the  wat«*r's  edge.  He  scowled 
as  she  Lurred  her  shoulder  to  him. 

"  I  saw  thrc  this  morning."  he  said, 
sriar])lv,  and  she  faced  about,  defiant. 

"WVll?"  she  asked. 

He    was    somewhat    staggered    by    her 
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odness.  "What  if  I  tell  thy  father?" 
hf  asked,  luweringly.  "  Tiu  I'erez  would 
not  like  to  hear  that  his  daughter  was 
caught  coming  from  tlie  tnglij>hman's 
doorway  at  das  break  !  " 

The  girl  looked  him  up  and  down  with 
calm  eyes.  *'  Truly,  I'epe, "  she  said,  "  thy 
wooing  might  win  thee  a  more  worthy 
bride  than  I  1 " 

His  face  fell.  "  See  here,  Paquita,"  he 
questioned  roughly,  "wilt  marry  me?  Say 
yes,  and  I  am  silent." 

"  Help  me  to  my  saddle,"  she  ordered,  as 
one  would  address  a  servant,  and  he  lifted 
her  willingly,  his  fingers  lingering  lovingly 
about  her  trim  ankles  till  she  kicked  them 
free. 

She  would  have  ridden  otT,  but  that  he, 

like    any    f(H)l,    held    fast    by    her  brie  lit. 

*  Shall    I  tell — or  no?"  he  asked  again. 

"  Wilt  be  my    wife — or   the  Englishman's 

mistress  ?  " 

A  cut  across  the  face  was  the  most 
natural  answer  to  such  a  (juery,  and,  as  he 
staggered  back  blindly,  the  mare,  her  head 
fiee,  sprang  forw^ard.  A  less  practised 
rider  might  have  fallen,  but  Pa(iuita  had 
her  fretful  steed  under  control  and  was  off 
at  a  gallop  almost  before  the  other  had 
realised  his  l)light. 

He  stayed  to  examine  his  appearance  in 
the  pocket-mirror  which  formed  part  of 
his  ecjuipment,  and,  at  sight  of  the  weal 
across  his  countenance,  fell  to  cursing 
filthily;  he  flung  himself  into  his  own 
saddle,  half-minded  to  pursue  the  girl; 
fingered  knife  and  revolver  with  fell  in- 
tent ;  and  finally  threw  himself,  face  <i(jwn- 
wards,  upon  the  dry  ground,  weeping 
bitterly,  calling  upon  his  gods. 

Roque  Perez  lives,  far  from  his  neigh- 
bours, in  a  loop-holed  building  set  upon  a 
low  bluff  that  overlooks  the  Little  Sea.  At 
times  his  house  stands  upon  an  island,  and, 
again,  upon  a  peninsula.  In  the  island 
season  his  neighbours  lose  many  cattle. 

Then  they  speak  bitterly  of  Uncle  Perez, 
pioclaiming  him  a  rascal,  alleging  that  he 
is  given  to  cutting  wires  in  the  dark,  to 
faring  forth  from  his  fastness,  once  the 
hue  and  cry  is  over,  with  other  men's  g(K)ds 
for  sale.  Uncle  Perez  is  very  wealthv,  but 
his  own  fencing  is  that  of  a  pru^r  man,  and 
there  are  many  hiding-places  along  the 
uncertain  shores  of  the  Little  Sea.       He 


hears  all  complaints  courteously,  and  at 
times  auth<»rises  the  searching  of  his  pro- 
perty high  and  low  for  missing  stock,  but 
such  search  is  always  fruitless.  Then 
Uncle  Perez  winks  placidly  towards  Pepe 
Gar(;ao,  his  dead  brothers  son,  and  places 
meat  and  drink  before  the  searchers,  bid- 
ding them  note  the  extraordinary  tender- 
ness of  the  steaks  cut,  presumably,  from 
his  own  tough  native  cattle. 

A  humorous  rascal  this  Uncle  Perez,  and 
greatly  daring.  Very  jovial  after  a  suc- 
cessful foray  ;  very  terrible  also  in  wrath, 
save  only  to  Paquita,  his  daughter,  who 
could  do  no  wiong. 

To  him,  then,  came  Pepe  Garyao,  trem- 
bling, a  scar  across  his  face,  with  a  story 
that  set  him  raving  starkly.  "  From  the 
Englishman's  hut — at  dawn — struck  thee 
because  thou  didst  warn  her  !  By  God, 
lad,  if  the  tale  be  of  thine  own  making 
thou  shalt  rue  it  bitterly.  Where  is  the 
girl  ?  In  hiding  !  Thou  liest,  Indian 
dog  !  Get  hence  and  wait  without. 
Paquita!  Paquita!" 

Pepe  slunk  away  desperately  terrified  by, 
the  tempest  he  had  called  up,  and  wonder- 
ing on  whom  its  weight  would  fall.  He 
knew  that  if  his  cousin  gave  her  word  that 
his  storv  was  false  the  Rincon  de  Perez 
would  no  longer  be  a  safe  abiding -pi  ace  for 
him,  and,  going  forth,  saddled  himself  a 
fresh  horse  against  contingencies. 

He  lounged  about  the  courtyard  until 
Paquita  rode  in,  fresh  and  unconcerned. 
She  would  have  passed  him,  but  he  caught 
her  roughly  by  the  shoulder.  "  He  knows 
all,"  he  said,  nervously.  "  Thou  art  to  go 
to  him ;  and,  remember,  I  have  spoken  the 
truth." 

"  Brave  man  !  "  answered  Paquita,  and 
went  on  her  way,  her  slender,  womanly 
figure  erect,  her  proud  little  head  well  back 
— and  sick  fear  in  her  heart  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life. 

Pat  Heron  and  his  confederate  made  a 
fast  league  (jf  it  to  the  Corner,  and  reined 
up  bef(jre  the  tumble-down  mud  building 
wherein  were  to  he  obtained,  at  extreme 
prices,  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  from  a 
cradle  to  a  coflfin,  in  time  to  join  in  the 
chorus  of  a  scandalous  ditty  sung  with 
great  fervour  by  the  survivors  of  the  over- 
night's occasion.  All  the  \ounger  Fnglish- 
men  of  the   Little  .Sea  were  gathered  to- 
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grther  llnre  ili.it  mnrmug,  anil  I 
was  like  the  sands  o£  ihe  Sahai 

Tlic     song    Sling,    shoiils    nf 
grcettM]  ihe  newcomers,  who,  how 
poiierl    act  now!  edging    ihese 
in  favour  of  the  more  press- 
ing need  of  instant  refresh- 
ment. 

"  Ajinja 
manded   Peter  the  capitalist, 
elbowing     his 
way    through    the 
press  towards  the 
iron  grille  behind 
whicli  I 
prietor 
den,  batlk-s,  knife 


ml    revolver   all 
idling   distant:!-. 

"  Sjilnsh    Vin    out    quir];, 
Whiskers— we're  ninst  iimntuninn  dry." 

"  The  casli  ?  "  eiKiiiirfd  Wliiskers,  dryly, 
and  I'eter  trussed  him  a  hlty-ient  note  with 

He  poured  out  two  niiniitu  closes  of  ab- 
sinthe, dripped  water  frimi  a  skin  brittle 
slowly  intii  earh,  and  pushcl  tin:  njinlesreiit 
results  tnw.trds  his  aggr.ivalL  I  ciiKlotners, 
who  thrust  eager  hands  betwec.  the  bars 
of  his  stronghold,  sel?,ing  thu  thick- stomnicd 
glasses  and  drinking  off  their  insufficient 
contents  at  a  gulp. 

"Two  more,"  Peter  ordered,  "an'  don't 
cry  into  the  glasses  or  you'll  wet  'em  '.  " 

"  Drink  up,  Peter,  and  pipe  us  a  stave." 
cried  the  companv,  and  Pcier.  nnthinf; 
loth,  obeyed,  making  melody,  after  he  had 
drunk,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  big,  black 
wolf  from  Bitter  Creek,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, it  was  hi-,  night  to  howl. 

He  howled  ;  the  .ludience  howled  ;  tlie 
dogs  without  howled,  until  they  could  howl 
no  longer,  whereupon  a  unanimous  vnte  n{ 
thank.s  was  awarded  liim  by  the  time- 
honoured  method  of  beating  upon  tables, 
benches,  walls,  and  windows  in  such  wi-^^e 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  volume  of  sound 
with  the  least  efT.irt. 

Much  howling  makea    thirst,  and    more 


ihe  was  called  for,  on  the 
plea  that  it,  of  all  liquors,  w 
die  most  refreshing  to  husky 
throats.  Then  there  was  more 
One  man  sang,  another 
•ed,  some  did  neither  and  some  hotb. 
but,  in  any  case,  a  grxid  hour  passed  un- 
heeded. 

I'.it  Heron  was  in  the  miil.st  of  a  pathetic 
solo,  his  own  composition,  when  a  still 
siunll  voice  belonging  to  a  still  smaller  boy 
in  the  dooiivay  piped  pantingly :  "The 
fence  is  down  between  the  Rincon  and  don 
Jiiancito  Gordons  !  " 

Peter  Dunn's  face  was  the  colour  of 
chalk,  and  Heron's  scarlet  with  shame,  as 
the  two  rushed  ionh  for  their  [xinies,  fol- 
lowed by  every  Englishman  present. 
Neither  uttered  a  word;  the  clatter  of 
m.Tny  hooves  filled  the  air,  and  they  knew 
that  there  were  good  men  at  their  backs. 
but  they  knew  also  that,  if  they  could 
reach  the  break  in  the  fence  liefore  the 
cattle,  there  would  be  no  need  for  these. 
Tiiey  raced  arro.ss  the  plain  side  by  side, 
crouching  in  ihdr  saddles,  urging  the  will- 
ing ponies  to  their  utmost  speed. 

Heron's  mount  stumbled  into  a  bhca- 
clii-ra  and  turned  head  over  heels  in  the 
a:r,  but  he  threw  himself  clear  with  gaucho 
cunning  ami  was  in  the  saddle  again,  sore 
and  shi.i;ing.  before  the  last  of  the  fol- 
l'>wers  had  gallopi/d  past  him. 

It  happeneil  thus  that  Peter  helil  the 
lead  by  half  a  mile  and  was  the  first  to 
sight  the  ilistant  herd  of  the  Pap.igayo 
trotting  .slowly  along  the  fence  behind  a 
big  half-brerl  Durham,  the  most  notorious 
breaker  of  bounds  within  the  Pariido  ;  and. 
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tar  away  on  the  slope,  he  was  aware  of  a 
tiny  figure  moving  towards  the  same  ob- 
jective as  himself k 

He  spurred  his  sweating  pony  to  greater 
effort,  praying  that  he  might  reach  the  gap 
before  the  cattle  should  find  it,  but  his 
heart  sank  as  he  saw  that  they  had 
freshened  their  pace  also,  and  were  head- 
ing for  a  point  much  nearer  to  the  ap- 
pioaching  stranger  than  to  himself.  He 
looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  oncomer, 
wondering  whether  he  would  be  man 
enough  to  head  them  off  until  he,  Peter, 
should  be  able  to  reach  them  with  his 
stock-whip,  and  the  flutter  of  a  skirt  caught 
his  eye. 

He  groaned  aloud.  "  It's  only  Paquita 
after  all,"  he  thought  very  disconsolately, 
and  rode  his  hardest 

The  big  Durham  was  tossing  his  head  in 
the  distance.  Peter  saw  the  gap,  still  far 
away,  and  knew  that  the  cattle  had  picked 
it  out  also.  He  set  his  teeth  and  worked 
the  pony  mercilessly,  but  they  were  close 
to  the  broken  wires  long  before  he  could 
reach  them. 

Almost  too  late  though  to  win  through 
for  there  was  a  woman  in  their  way,  a 
woman  upon  a  frantic  blood  mare  which 
reared  and  plunged  most  desperately  as 
she  urged  it  against  their  thunderous  on- 
come. 

Peter  gasped  sickly  as  he  saw  her 
danger,  and  gave  a  great  gulp  of  relief 
when  the  mare,  mad  with  terror,  spun 
round  upon  its  heels  and  bolted  wildly ; 
but  when  he  saw  its  rider  fall  a  sudden 
mist  fell  across  his  vision,  and  he  swayed 
in  his  saddle  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his 
own  neck. 

The  cattle  came  on,  more  slowly,  be- 
hind their  self-appointed  leader,  and 
halted,  bellowing,  a  few  yards  from  the 
fence ;  the  gap  was  there  as  they  had 
gathered  from  a  great  distance,  and  they 
very  greatly  desired  to  pass  through  it 
towards  the  lush  lagoon  beyond ;  but  the 
slight  figure  which  had  fallen  from  the 
saddle  was  afoot  again  and  running  back 
towards  them,  crying  out  against  their  pur- 
pose. 

It  achieved  the  opening,  and  sttxxl  there, 
breathlessly  determined,  while  Peter  Dunn, 
the  Englishman,  their  proper  guardian, 
was  yet  some  distance  from  them. 


The  restless  Durham  lowered  his  head 
and  roared  wickedly;  his  satellites 
answered  him  as  he  wished,  and  he  trotted 
forward,  his  tail  up,  liis  head  between  his 
knees. 

The  whole  herd  passed  through  into 
the  Rincon  de  Perez,  but  the  trifling  delay 
proved  fatal  to  their  plans;  they  were 
promptly  rounded  up  by  a  half -circle  of 
terribly  angry  Englishmen,  and  driven 
ignominiously  back  into  their  proper  place, 
sorely  belaboured,  after  the  broken  bodies 
of  the  man  and  woman  who  had  with- 
stood them  had  been  carried  to  one 
side. 

Then  a  couple  of  men  galloped  wildly 
over  to  Peter's  rancho,  returning  therefrom 
with  a  hingeless  door,  while  others  rode 
away  swiftly  to  bring  back  such  aid  as 
might  be  obtainable  within  the  borders  of 
the  Little  Sea. 

Roque  Perez  was  warned,  and  strode 
into  Peter's  hut  within  the  hour  to  find  his 
daughter  lying  at  death's  door ;  Peter  him- 
self was  stretched,  unconscious,  under  a 
rude  awning  without,  and  there  were 
women  folk  with  both. 

Mrs.  Johnny  was  there  as  well  as  her 
husband,  and,  before  them,  the  old  free- 
booter was  dumb,  but  he  spoke  freely 
enough  amongst  his  equals,  the  black- 
browed,  soft-spoken  sons  of  the  soil  who 
had  gathered  together  swiftly  at  word  of 
the  mishap  to  the  Pearl  of  the  Little 
Sea. 

"  Living  or  dead,"  he  said,  his  mouth 
set  and  stern,  "  she  will  be  carried  to 
church  on  Sunday,  and  Pepe  may  have  her 
if  he  will." 

This  strange  saying  flew  down  the  wind, 
and  it  was  shortly  rumoured  throughout 
the  Republic  that  Roque  Perez  was  mad. 

Mad  or  sane,  however,  he  stayed  beside 
his  daughter  until  the  English  doctor, 
fetched  from  afar  at  great  cost,  told  him 
that  she  would  live ;  then  he  went  back 
to  his  house,  leaving  her  with  the  women. 

Neither  she  nor  Peter  could  be  moved 
at  the  moment ;  both  had  been  terribly 
trampled  by  the  cattle  in  their  wild  at- 
tempt to  stem  the  rush,  but  Peter  had 
suffered  most  severely  since  he  had  thrown 
himself  across  the  girl's  prostrate  b<jdy  as 
he  fell ;  he  was  in  great  pain,  satisfied 
that  every  bone  in  his  body  was  broke 
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at  the  silken  {'At]>  nf  I-."  u--  1  ;;• -J  d-r  >>  a.s 
s!ie  rt-mrnil-.TtM]  va'-  u  r  Is  :.  r  t".-.::.'  r  :.ad 
spoken  wi^-n  s!v-  liad  t-Ol  :.:-n  f«;arlL-^^!\ 
t!iat  Pt'j)»'"s  st'Tv  \\a.^  true  in  .<  »  far  as  i: 
\ve:it.  Mor*.-  i!ian  th.::  \'.r  lia  i  r-.  f  ii.^td  t  > 
hear,  and  the  pri^^e  uf  ail  \va>  t-*  \>-  p.iid 
this  ninrning  within  tin-  f-«ur  ■\va!'.>  of 
Saint  I'"eli'*ily.  A\  d--  mi  !  I*  i.s  ill  !■>  Le 
sore  of  heart  at  s-v.-ne-n  ! 

Pat  Heron,  r'.din^  i:ji  t"  Mr.  Dunn's 
aho  It*  shnrtlv  after  .siKir'.s--.  waN  .sn:':*'«n 
with  ania/t-nieni  at  si^lu  "t  t;L<*  pii--.  hj,  ,ns 
ia\a!il  halancin;;  hiins-U  pir  Mii- .ii>I\ 
a|;ainst  an  inimatiir«*  p.iraisj  tret*  and  j»ull- 
ing  on  a  pair  of  whit--  drill  hrecht-.s  with 
his  only  avaihihle  hand. 

**Mo*h('rof  .Moses.  IN'Icr,"  lu-  fxrlaini».-d 
witli  fritndlv  frankness,  "  \oii  must  l»e 
mad  !  " 

"Shut  M»nr  ht-ad."  re  juc^!*- 1  Mr.  Dunn. 
*' and  h  lul  in  tin*  sla 'k  ;  tii.il'.s  ri^ht  now 
],\rv  'em   up   at  tlu*  knees. 

".S/;/.y>  f}).it    ra/or.      Whrre's   the    .s.».ip? 


S./. 


*    .  ^ 


\_  — . 


i.  -f  :5?     Oh  ves  :  s:i:k  "em  on.  Steadv, 
sL.y  oxl,  or  I'll  be  chopping  my  chin 


Hr: 


M 

CJ 
v.: 


Girr.xe  a  tiean  shin.  No,  a  white 
— iha:  biix  under  t'ne  tree — and  a  scarf. 
:■:,  tie  :hi>— tiiat's  right.  Now  tell 
ir.u-  t  ■  s.i'Mir  the  Lav.  and  see  if  \ou 
".  sr.rik  a  j*r^  -f  rum  fro.Ti  that  infernal 
-T.  :n  witji  the  jrreen  turban — she's  in 
izz-  *-i  th-r  stores." 
P::t  ':;rr:-:  i  . ut  al!  his  orders  with  great 
nt-r  r'ivness.  w-.i.  pleased  that  his  friend 
*r.  J.:  Le  :  • -.-  m 'r*,-  af«v.t.  and  Peter, 
1  r*.:::v  t  b\  the  n.-.tura!  medicine  he  had 
I  re^rrilei  !   r  himself.  pr«f;eeded  to  unfold 

"He  'Lmt  her — <Jamn  him,"  said  he, 
*■ :  -  at:--  >!.e  i...d  l.-iked  intu  my  hut  to 
".:"?:■.  nt:.  Pe:e  Ganrao  tnld  him  he  had 
>.e  ^  :  -::  :::  'he  d.-jruay,  and  he  would  hear 
n  ex:!.:n  .t:  n.  She  had  struck  her  cousin 
a":  s-  the  icv^j  be .m use  he  insulted  her 
..'i    u:  it.  an«!  t:;tr  s*.n  if  a  dog  cut  tiie  wires 

■  -^  ::.-  way  ri  n>j.      I'll  cut  his  ■ Pat. 

\\h'  \    .:  hr.'p  me?     I've  only  one  arm,  and 
>..r>  :     i.-j  married  this  morning." 

A>  >  -.r.  as  Pa  ;ui*a  was  dressed  for  the 
>.:::.•  P-  :-r  -  g  s<ip  unce  more  bethought 
h  r>  •  !  ■  !  :.t  r  '^hirgv  witiiout.  and  strolled 
r  i:n  i  :  th-.-  ia  k  ..f  the  hut  with  a  cup  of 
r  :•'.'  i  :  :':,j{:  sv.rYerer.  Her  howl  of  dis- 
n\.:\  V.  :.-i  >:.■■  f  am<l  his  sick-bed  un- 
tt/:\in*(  !  t-r.  ii^ii:  (.••.i.-^r  curious  women  to 
:.cr  .s.dc.  .iP.il  many  conjectures  were 
ha/ardtd  as  ;  ■  vaki  r.ature  of  tlie  mvsterious 
p  'wcr  wiii'ii  iiad  .«-:':riied  him  away.  The 
ni"-*  ^'  :vT.r!\  ai'-r;):td  i_>f  these  was  that 
of  a')  .''••<•  a:\'\  r!  !.Ti\  female,  who  ex- 
prt  sN- 1  :i'T>'!t  j'r.s>::iii>:i(\dly  anent  the 
und«'iiht'-d  li.ihiiiiv  ,,f  all  Knglishmen  to 
Salani  >  i:it1u(:'..>>.  Ma:u:r.'i'.^  curt  State- 
nu  rr  tii.it  d  .ii  Pcijr)  had  mtTt-K  ridden  off 
with  iii>  tiifi  1  IbT"!!  and  a  iM.itlt*  of  rum 
was  ri*ri\(d  witii  univrrs.d  dt-rision. 

H«-  ride  !  .s.iid  tlic  ('innr.  sneeringly. 
"  Py  \:\r  m(T'\  nt  M.ir\  hr  ma\  walk — 
with  rruti-hrs  to  tiir  gra\f\ard.  I  have 
s(*»*n  thr  wounds,  rlon  Maruicl.  and  you 
ma\   srll  his  saddle  tc  pav  the  jiri«-st." 

Manu'l  h.id  IK)  br»-ath  to  u.istc  <in  old 
womrn,  antl  surkrd  hisrigan-ttc  with  j>hilo- 
.s(»phi«*  ralm.  until  <int*  or  two  of  the  more 
forward  1»  dinger  tlu*  property  of  the 


(leparleil  Englishman.  Then  he  Hjijk  such 
jLin  in  the  proceedings  as  made  mm  must 
unpo;ju!ar,  and  the  p..lhering  fled. 

At  the  hour  appointed  Rojue  I'ere/ 
iltove  his  famous  galloping  four-in-lmnd 
up  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  the  litide- 
lo-lie  was  carried  out  to  him.  feet  foremusi 
and  swathed  in  soft  wrappings.  Then  he 
went  on  his  way,  more  sl'uvlj,  while  ihe 
women  followed  on  focn. 

There  was  a  great  concourse  al  High 
Mass  within  the  strait  and  narrow 
walls  of  Santa  Felicity  that  morn- 
ing, but  the  heart  of  the  g<"id  father 
there  was  troubled  rather  than  uplifted 
thereby,  fi.r  he  knew  the  sad  story  of  ih; 
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fiirehead  throbbing  visibly.  Once  he  lai-l 
h).i  left  hand  upon  ihc  butt  of  a  revolver 
that  hung  at  his  hip.  but  a  mild  glance 
from  the  priest  reproved  sudi  open  avowal 
of  his  impulse,  and  he  dropped  it  to  his 
siile  again  sullenly. 


w  eek. 


He 


spoke 


ntlv 


parishioners  Cfjncerning  the  divinity  c 
mercv,  but  thev  listened  with  deaf  eai 
until'there  was  'a  rattle  of  wheels  withou 
when  they  rose  and  retired  in  a  l>od; 
crossing  theiiselves  perfunctorily  at  ti 
font  as  they  passed. 

Rojue  Perer  confronted  the  cm 
the  steps  boldb.  and  it  opened  U-fi 
a-,  he  strode  up,  his  daughter  in  his  arm^ 
closing  in  again  as  he  iiaused 
church -d^>or.  "Cansi  walk?"  h 
sternly,  and  set  his  burdei  down. 

A  sjdden  s^iiver  passed  through  the  as 
ssmbhge.  a  slow,  sibilant  indrawing  of  tht 
breath  sounded  amidst  the  silen 
rising  wind,  as  the  girl,  f;irirg  .il 
back  her  heavy  veil  .ind  lo'.ked  t 
the  staring  faces  before    her. 
masked  in  while  linen  frnni  bni» 
and,  but  for  the  two  piteous  e\ 
the  spectre-like  winrlows  of  hei 
might  have  been  a  corpse. 

Her  father  drew  one  of  her  .in 
his  and  led  her  in.     The  spe  -latn 
relievedly,   followed,  a 
tinre,  and   the   priest 
the  altar  as  the  old  man 


es  behi 
covering 


■  .irms  through 
latnrs.  sighing 
espectful  dis- 
■d  forward  to 
ighter 


knelt  together  before  it.  The  <, 
broke  into  singing  behind  their  screen,  the 
Ims'  voices  sounding  sweetly  in  the  dim 
coolness  of  the  iiltle  church,  and  curinus 
folk  began  to  turn  their  heads  towarils  the 
door  again  for  the  coming  of  the  bride- 
groom. 

The  minutes  jias.std  and  the  m.iske.l 
l,ride  still  knell  in  prayer,  heedle.-is  of  the 
whispering  behind  her.  Her  father  was 
on  his  feel;  erei'l,  rigid,  the  veins  u]>on  his 


ce  (J/  Ihc 


Vague  rumours  circulated  amongst  the 
congregatitin.  I'epe  was  sick — or  strrv. 
Tejie  had  been  i«>isoned  by  some  creature 
of  l'a']uit.i's.  I'epe  had  fallen,  in  his 
has'.e  to  the  wedding,  and  broken  his  neck. 
Vi  jie  b,id  heen  loi-keil  up  by  the  new  pilire- 
man,  whu  was  not  aware  of  his  hereditary 
iiiimuniiy  fn)m  justicf.  Hut  the  \nosl 
gtneral  oiiiiiion  was  lUiV  Ve\«.  twv^j*.^ 
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well  rid  of  his  bargain — one  does  not  desire 
to  see  a  masked  bride  twice  in  a  lifetime, 
and  the  hint  of  horrors  concealed  might 
daunt  the  bravest  lover. 

Roque  Perez  turned  on  his  heel,  and  the 
buzz  of  conversation  died  down  with  sur- 
prising suddenness.  A  tense,  expectant 
silence  overhung  the  crowded  church  as 
the  singing  ceased,  and  all  eyes,  save  those 
behind  the  mask,  followed  the  old  man  as 
he  strode  to  the  open  door,  his  great  silver 
spurs  jangling  angrily  upon  the  flags,  his 
face  working. 

He  stood,  bareheaded,  in  the  sunshine, 
shading  his  eyes  with  a  quivering  hand, 
scanning  the  open  plain  to  the  horizon. 
Then  he  looked  back  into  the  church,  still 
scowling,  but  less  fiercely. 

'*  He  comes,"  said  Roque  Perez  to  the 
priest  as  if  they  two  and  the  girl  had  been 
alone  in   the  building. 

There  was  no  more  whispering. 

It  seemed  after  all  that  Pepe  must  have 
been  sick,  for  of  the  two  tiny  figures  can- 
tering out  of  the  distance towardslhe  church 
of  Saint  Felicitv  one  swaved  in  the  saddle 
from  time  to  time  and  had  to  be  supported 
bv  the  other,  so  that  thev  came  slowly. 
Roque  Perez,  as  well  as  such  of  the  waiting 
throng  as  could  see  past  him  through  the 
doorway,  had  therefore  plenty  of  time  to 
realise  that  the  two  travellers  were  not.  as 
had  been  supposed,  Pepe  Gar(;ao  and  his 
best  man,  but  a  certain  Mr.  Peter  Dunn, 
boundary -rider  on  the  Papagayo  estancia, 
and  his  light-hearted  friend,  Mr.  Heron, 
of  Las  Garzas. 

What  Uncle  Perez  might  do  un<ler  such 
peculiarly  aggravating  circumstances  no 
man  or  woman  dared  surmise,  and  there 
was  no  breath  drawn  witliin  the  chun:h  as 
the  bold  Peter,  tumbling  breathlessly  out 
of  his  saddle,  staggered  uj)  the  ste})S  and 
held  out  to  the  apoplectic  watcher  there  a 
somewhat  dirty  scrap  of  paper. 

The  thfead  of  Mr.  Dunn's  existence 
might  have  been  cut  there  and  then  had 
not  that  gentleman,  with  inconceiv.il tie 
aplomb,  continued  his  erratic  progre.ss  as 
far  as  the  steps  of  the  altar,  where,  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,  he  knelt  down  reverently 
beside  the  bride,  leaving  the  terrible  old 
man  in  the  background  to  make  the  most 
he  might  of  a  note,  signed  by  Pepe  Gar^ao, 
to  Ihi:;  efl"c(  t  :  — 


"  //  was  a  licy  and  I  will  not  marry  your 
daughter,  but  this  man  Tviliy 

*'  Shall  I  proceed  ?  "  asked  the  voice  of 
the  priest  from  within,  and  the  words 
sounded  strange  and  far  off  to  the  man  in 
the  doorway.  He  waved  his  hand.  "  Go 
on,"  said  he  chokingly,  and  tiptoed  back 
to  his  place.  As  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned  Pat  Heron  came  round  the  corner 
and  went  up  the  steps  also. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunn,  dulv  united  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  were  the 
recipients  of  many  good  wishes  as  they 
stepped  out  into  the  sunshine  again,  arm 
in  arm.  Even  the  ghostly  mask  that  the 
bride  still  wore  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its 
terrors  since  she  had  learned  to  smile 
through  it,  and  it  has  long  been  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  no  more  romantic- looking 
couple  ever  has  trod  or  will  tread  the  steps 
of  Saint  Felicity. 

Roque  Perez,  his  part  played,  followed 
the  newly-married  pair  like  any  tame 
sheep.  The  superstructure  of  his  plans 
had  tumbled  about  his  ears,  and  he  was 
still  stunned  by  the  crash.  He  therefore 
came  forward  meekly  when  his  son-in-law 
beckoned  to  him  before  all  the  people,  and 
step])ed  aside  with  that  worthy  as  if  he 
liked  it,  leaving  the  bride  to  kiss  as  many 
other  women  as  she  could  pending  her 
husband's  return. 

"  I  ask  a  gift,  don  R(j<jue/  said  Peter 
bhinth,    and  the  old    man  nodded. 

"  Voii  liav«!  given  me  back  my  daughter,'* 
he  answered,  "and  all  that  I  have  is 
yours." 

'*  Word  of  an  Knglishman?"  asked 
Peter  doubt  full  v. 

"  Word  of  an  Englishman,"  Uncle  Perez 
assent '.(1  .solemnly. 

"Then  you  \\i»n't  kill  Pepe — I  ask  his 
life,"  said  Peter  Dunn  quickly. 

Sudden  iinger  blared  forth  in  the  other's 
eyes.  "  Vou  set;k  to  trick  me,'  he  said 
hoar.si.'ly.  "I  will  surely  plaster  the  door- 
steps with  his  brains  against  your  home- 
coming; the  man  who  stole  from  \ our  wife 
her  honour." 

"Vou   beat    Paquita  ?  *'   Peter  a.sserled. 

"  1  beat  her  cruelly,  (}od  help  me,"  said 
Ro(jue  Perez  sim])l\,  "  ancl  for  that  alone 
I  would  have  the  hie  of  him  whose  lying 
led  me  to  it." 

She   asks  this   wedding  gift  of    \ou/' 
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Peter  urged  desperately.  "A  wurthless 
life  U  no  great  guerdon.  I  too  ask  it — 
and  I  have  your  word — word  of  an 
Englisliman.      1  am  an  Englishman.' 

"All  Englishmen  are  fools,"'  replied  the 
ol<i  man,  smiling  drearily,  "and  I  too  am 
a  fool,  for  I  will  keep  my  promise.  His 
life  is  safe  from  me." 

"  You're  a  brick,"  said  Mr,  Dunn 
warmly,  "and  I'll  shake  hands  with  yon 
if  jou  won't  squeeze  too  hard." 

He  went  Lack  to  his  wife,  his  face  beam 
ing,  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm 
happily,  seeing  that  all  was  well. 

"  Come  on,"  he  cried,  and  the  two 
stepped  forward  together  lamely. 

"  HiiliI  hard,  idiot,"  cautioned  Pal 
Heron    at    his    elbrnv,    "  where    are    you 

"  God  bless  my  s-nil. '  s:ii.i  Peter 
blankU,  "  I  rever  thought  u'  that  I  "  He 
s.Ta:died  his  htad  in  evident  confusion. 
"We'll  ha\e  to  put  up  with  the  hut,"  he 
announced  at  lenf,th,  "  until  I  can  raise 
somclhing  better' 

"Ass!  '  retorted  Mr.  Heron  angrily. 
"Wait  here  for  a  lit,  and  Ml  have  my 
trap  over  in  rexl  to  mi  time.  You'il  go  to 
Las  Garzas.' 

"  Thanks,  old  chai.."  Teltr  agreed  ;  "  I'll 
do  the  same  for  vou  some  d;iv." 

Heron  was  alresdv  in  dw  saddle  when 
Rwjue  Perez  hailed'liim  in  a  slenmrian 
v<HCe.  "Whither  away,  dnn  Patricio?" 
he  shoute<i,  and  Pat  turned  his  pony  to 
explain. 

The  ol<I  man  pulled  him  t.i  the  gmun.l. 
"House  me  no  houses."  said  he.  "My 
daughter's  home  stands  by  the  Little  Sea, 


not  in  the  dry  lands  of  Las  Garzas.  There 
is  also  meat  and  wine  therein — tender  meat 
and  wine  of  the  oldest ;  and  after  we  have 
eaten  and  drunk,  you  and  I  and  the  others, 
there  are  ac.-ounls  to  be  settled  between  us. 
I  am  in  debt,  don  Patricio,  and  I  pay 
,0-day." 

The  galloping  four-in-hand  made  the 
p,ice  to  the  Rincon  de  Ptrez,  and  it  had  a 
long  following.  No  man  or  woman  who 
could  sit  upright  but  broke  bread  that  day 
with  the  lord  of  the  Little  Sea;    and  we 


need  not  follow  the 

■if  fortunes  beyond  the 

lagiwn  in  the  cornei 

:  between  the  fences  of 

the    Papagayo  and 

Las   Garzas,  whereby 

Uncle  I'cre/ pulled 

up  with  a  stifled  oath 

al   sight  r.t  two  mi 

.■n  who  lay  slumlwring 

steitn.nu.dv  under  tl 

lesliadeof  the  willows. 

Their  m<.ulh,s  wei 

n-  very  nide  open,  their 

e\cs  vcrv   li'diilv  .- 

.hut.    and  between    the 

twii  ft.-jil   a  black 

b.>ttie,  empty,  bearing 

these   words  ujron  : 

I  gaurly  wrapper  about 

its  middle  :   "  .S"cgr< 

>hea<l  Rum." 

L'ncle    I'erez    ha 

nde.l  the   reins  to  Pat 

Heron    without    a 

word,    and    descended 

from  his  perch  swiftly. 

"  Word  uf  an  Englishman  !  "  said  Peter 
warningly,  and  his  father-in-law  grunted, 
handing  into  hi.s  new  relative's  keeping  the 
knife  and  revolver  from  his  belt,  descend- 
ing upon  the  sleepers  with  a  stout  whip 


I'rf 


ad  fullv 


e<i  his 


lurposes 
pers  were  far  away,  running 
rubbing  .is  they  ran,  and  Peter 
ing  with  the  tne  of  his  boot  in  the 
of  the  lagom  a  small  cardlioard 
■ribe'l:  "The  Sleeping  Powders, 
ken  as  required  —One." 
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THE  LAND  OF  DOLLS 

By  MARTIN  HARDIE 


THE  kingflomoE  ilulls  lie 
lamls  ol  Mdninnc-iK 
berg,  some  fifiy  miles  rhie  iim 
berg,  is  the  myal  rLsi'li-m't.-. 
tions  before  SoiindxTft  the 
passed,  nnit  on  every  side 
si^n-posts 


aii.i  Sor 
liof  Niir 
A   few 


land    . 


En;;lish  Ira' 
in  the  t.ill  . 


-lolls, 
her.-   is    a   h.>n 

silorf.  where 
ir,-il,  hliii.lrerl. 
Ill   tlie   ir.iiii 

lloiirlshed   r..r 


foreiK"  '|ii.d 
houses  iiestii 


vvlios.-  Wm 
.lolls.  In  I 
«.-..!.   Iha- 


p  well  kn..>vn  \\m:s. 
wholesale  -'Xliorl  of 
ireels  le.ulin^  ro  the 
I.aekgri)uni!   of   ll.e 

;ot   onlv   is   Iho   fart 


the  smell  of  glue,  used  for  sticking  dolls' 
heads  and  limbs.  The  town  directory  re- 
veals some  extr.iordinary  occupations,  all 
connected  with  the  prevailing  trade.  It 
reads  like  the  list  of  some  old  Flemish 
Cuilil.  with  its  manifold  divisions  of  crafts 
ami  craftsmen.  There  are  14  evemakers, 
46  eve-selters.  T83  m.-letlers.  ' 2^  liair- 
ilressers  emploung  hundreds  of  assistants, 
and  iiiniimer.ible  other  makers  of  papier- 
mari;i'.  animals"  skills,  and  so  forth.  Kven 
Iho  ])rliiei|ial  liot.-I  exi.sts  wholly  in  the  ser- 
viic  nf  dolls,  a.id  is  curiously  co.smopolitan 
in  natiin;,  i'n  your  left  sits  an  American, 
on  VDiir  ri^hi  n.  nntive  of  Melbourne,  on 
vour  lift  a  (.'liinese,  all  representing  busi- 
ness lio;is..-s  in  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
a!iih;iss.iili>rs  nil  to  our  kingdom  of  dolls. 

Tlir  mamif.M-tiire  of  v.r  ,.len  toys  by  the 
P'':i-;antry  of  t!ie  Si~nne)  erg  district  harks 
li.i[-ks  in  its  ori;;i  1  to  the  fnnrteenlh  cen- 
tiirv.  and  whi-n  ili,'  icduRtrv  became  limite'l 
10  dolN,  «---,!  w,,s  still  the  one  and  nnlv 
mnt.rial.  Th.^i.  it  was  .lismvered  th.nc 
.iMlUn.'.il.I  !,.  mid.' of  pl.pster.  whieh  lent 
iiM-il  t.im  r.-e,in'tul  ri^o.h-ili-g.  and  there- 
leaps    and 
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easily  susceptible-to  damp.  The  discovery, 
therefore,  of  papier-marh^  in  1820  caused 
another  revolution  in  the  trade,  and  to  this 
day  it  remains  the  principal  material  em- 
ployed. Not  only  countless  heads,  but  all 
the  elegant  arms  and  legs  that  charm  us 
with  their  pink  roundness,  are  moulded 
from  this  solution  of  soaked  paper  mixed 
with  ground  sand  and  chalk.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  substance,  plastic,  durable, 
and  easily  mnrlelled,  was  an  event  of  no 


made  and  fresh  models  produced  to  meet 
the  ever-changing  demands  of  the  world's 
market. 

As  you  go  through  the  Sonneberg  streets 
towards  sun-down,  you  meet  a  ccmstant  pro- 
cession of  small  carts,  laden  high  with  the 
headless  bodies  of  dolls.  Women  and 
children  stream  past  with  great  baskets 
strapped  upon  their  backs,  full  to  the  brim, 
with  heads,  arms,  legs,  shoes,  and  little 
garments.        It  seems  like  Sf)me  grim  and 


AND  FIRST  OF  ALL   THE   DOLLS   ARE   BORN,  OF  COURSE. 


little  importance,  but  for  the  doll's  head 
this  was  still  too  rough  a  material,  'i'hen 
in  1851  a  Sonneberg  merchant  visited  our 
Great  Exhibition,  and  took  home  a  Chinese 
dull  with  movable  limbs.  This  inspired 
the  invention  of  porcelain  heads,  quickly 
followed  by  a  workman's  idea  of  manu- 
facturing heads  of  wax.  Next  came  the 
discovery  of  glass  eyes  made  to  open  and 
shut,  of  curly  locks  to  imitate  nature,  of 
dolli  that  could  say  "  papa  "  and  "  mama." 
Year  after  year  new  discoveries  have  been 


ghastly  funeral  CDrt^ge,  till  you  remember 
that  these  liisjuttela  membra  are  dolls  in 
the  making,  dolls  destined  to  fill  young 
hearts  in  distant  lands  with  life  and 
laughter  and  love.  The  procession  is  one 
of  peasants  from  the  outlying  villages,  for 
doll  making  is  essentially  a  home  industry. 
Cottage  after  cottage  in  Sonneberg  and  the 
surrounding  villages  is  the  home  of 
modellers,  cutters,  eye  -  setters,  hair- 
dressers, of  craftsmen  in  all  the  hundred 
and  one  emptoyments  involved  in  making 
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dolls.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  follow 
Topsy's  plan,  nnd  tu  expe<'t  that  ddh  just 
grow.  When  jou  insist  on  seeing  the 
wheels  go  rounil.  there  comes  the  inevitable 
disillusion.  In  this  little  lo«n  nestling 
among  the  hills  and  the  i;rpen  woods  there 
is  the  old  slnry  of  the  SHeaiing  system, 
the  same  sad  tragedy  of  crowded  rooms 
and  small  wages,  of  women  and  children, 
"the  young,  voimg  rhildren,''  toiling  from 
early  morning  till  late  night.  Their  whole 
work  is  til  make  a  ha])pv  Christmasiide  for 
others.     Wh,;i  nf  ihrir  own? 


execution,  at  so  much  the  thou.'sancl  do/en 
dolts.  The  middleman  distributes  the 
work  among  all  the  separate  craftsmen, 
who  carry  it  out  in  (heir  own  homes.  One 
undertakes  the  heads,  another  the  eyes,  a 
third  the  arms  and  legs,  a  fourth  the  cloth- 
ing, and  so  on.  Contracting  for  all  this  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices,  the  middleman 
puts  the  dolls  tcgether,  and  hands  them 
over  complete  to  the  exporter,  who  packs 
and  rlispatches  them.  Needless  to  sav, 
there  are  numerous  craftsmen  who  deal 
direct    with     foreign     agents,    and    some 
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often  strike  upon 
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■ss.  It  is,  however, 
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dress,s.  They  can  f.>retell  the  coming 
vogue  -  be  it  blue-lilnused  Freni'h  pe.  sants 
or  kille.i  Highland  la.ldies.  "little  Indian, 
Sioux  or  Crow,  little  frosty  Ks-iuimo,  little 
Turk  or  J.ipanee.'  They  must  keep  an 
on  foreign  fashions,  and  they 
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employ  ladies  to  study  the  latest  mode  of 
dressing  the  hair,  and  the  newest  costime 
worn  in  Paris,  London,  or  New  York. 

Few  sights  are  more  interesting  than  tht 
"  pattern  room  "  of  a  large  Sonneberg  en- 
porter.  Pattern  room  it  is  called,  but  in 
reality  it  is  a  whole  suite,  a  whole  house. 
a  Lowther  Arcade  of  pattern  rotjms.  And 
every  room  is  full  to  overflowing  of  dolls — 
dolls— dolls!  Dolls  in  cui)l>.ards.  d..lls 
on  racks,  dolls  on  tables,  dolls  with  eves 


separate  article  of  clothing  finished  in 
accordance  with  fashion's  last  decree ; 
musical  dolls;  dancing  dolls;  Utile  angels 
and  little  demons — and  of  each  single  sort 
ten  or  twenty  varieties. 

With  ihe  dolls  ff>  every  conceivable  thing 
required  to  complete  the  "  trousseau  "  of  a 
doll  of  r.ink  .nnd  fashion.  Stockings, 
shoes,  and  dainlv  shimmering  lingerie  are 
all  packed  in  chests  of  drawers  and  ward- 
robe,  readv  for  immedi.ite  removal.       In 


wide  open  and  eyes  tight  shut,  dolls  yuung 
and  old,  baby  and  grandmama,  mulattos, 
negroes,  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese.  Red- 
ridinghoods,  wolves  with  grandmother's 
cap,  chimney  -sweeps,  sailors — laughing, 
crying,  sleeping  (;vlt\  where  ricills.  dolls, 
dolls!  There  art-  doll's  ti.suil  ever>  lasli; 
and  every  purse ;  dolls  lo  say  "  pjjia  *'  and 
"roama";  dolls  with  faces  that  cry  to  the 
left  and  laugh  to  the  right ;  dolls  that  can 
be     (XKnpletely      undressed,      with     each 
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(inc  <jf  lliftii  even  en)[ilu>i;ci  ilii:  Ijcsi  artists 
to  [iroduce  designs.  Al!  tliL-ic  efforts  have 
been  in  vain.  Tliey  are  ni  the  beck  and 
call  iif  an  imperious  world,  and  the  wiirld 
likes,  and  ainavs  will  like,  its  "  diJl  faces." 

Now  lei  us  return  to  our  doll's  head.  U 
travels  next  to  tlie  hair- dresser's.  Here 
several  girls  are  seated  at  a  table,  round 
the  edge  of  which  are  ciamjis  fnr  hnlding 
dolls.  Some  of  ihe  git\i  are  preii.iring 
the  curly  hair,  nthers  are  ftliieinj;  it  on. 
others  are  frii/in;;  it  witli  ciunb  and  curl- 
ing irons,  lavi-shing  on  it  as  murh  art  and 
cure  as  though  they  had  beneath  their 
hands  some  proud  lady  on  her  way  to  a 
Court  drawing-room.  Tlie  latest  style  of 
(.iiiffure  is  carefully  fuUuwed.  and  many 
of  the  girls  themselves  niinht  serve  as 
models  in  a  Bond  Street  windiiw.  The 
heads  with  coifl'ure  complete  are  heaped 
up  in  a  basket,  to  return  tu  iiur  friends  who 
were  stuffing  the  bodies,  and  sewing  them 
in  kid.  From  ihem  the  doll  makes  its 
final  journey  to  the  dressmaker. 

The  same  painstaking  care  i.-i  besimved 
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possible  garb  that  a  grown-up  doll  could 
wish.  There  must  be  a  seductive  morning 
robe  in  which  she  may  drink  at  ease  her 
morning  cup  of  te.i  ;  a  smart  tailor-made 
frix-k  to  go  shopping  whhal ;  a  daintv  pro- 
menade costLune.  all  frills  and  furbelows, 
tuckings.  and  ruchings,  to  charm  beholders 
in  the  Park  ;    and  a  yet  more  wonderful 


of  rich  shii 


ring 


silk,  . 


fairy-like  t-ibric  of  iace  and  gauze,  to 
.sweep  the  iM>lished  floor  when  my  lady 
d.mccs  Hiih  some  fairy  jirince  in  the  king- 
dom of  doll.s. 

Kesides  the  creations  of  which  we  speak, 
there  is  the  ordinary,  homely  doll,  whose 
clothing  is  made  by  home  workers.  The 
murmur  of  the  sewing  machine  is  a  com- 
mon sound  in  Sonneberg  and  the  villages 
round  about.  The  workers  take  home 
imder  garments  and  stockings,  ready  cut, 
and  lhe=e  they  lit  and  sew.  Even  the 
smallest  children  will  help  by  cutting  apart 
a  whole  series  of  dolls'  stockings  made  in 
one  piece.  Adults  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  shillings  for  ten  do^en  articles,  and 
must  provide  their  own  thread.  A  twelve 
hours'  dav  brings  them  in  sonic  six  shillings 
a  wee™,  while  a  sempstress  in  a  faclorv 
earns  fifteen.  In  the  open  market  the 
dulls  they  make  range  in  |irice  from  five- 
|ieni-e  a  ilo/en  to  i;s.  ,^1.  each.  Great 
Britain  alone  jiavs  Nuremberg  and  Sonne- 
berg  ^700.000  yearly  for  dolls  and  toys. 
The  toial  value  of  the  txiwtts  from  the 
Sonntberg  district  is  j^i, 500,000  a  year  1 
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In  matters  of  education  Germany  is 
notoriously  progressive.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Sonneberg  possesses  an  excellent 
art  school,  which  is  influencing  more  and 
more  the  artistic  quality  of  the  prevailing 
work.  Year  after  year  the  school  (rains  a 
large  number  of  well  equipped  craftsmen 


and  modellers,  and  its  value  is  well  repre- 
sented by  a  large  sculptured  group  now  in 
the  St.  Louis  Exhibition. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  hope  that  I  have 
been  to  my  readers  as  good  a  guide  through 
this  kingdom  of  dolls  as  my  kind  friend. 
Herr  Hanns  von  Zobeltitz,  has  been  to  me. 


A  BALLADE  OF  YULE 

By  MAYOR  ALLAN 


WHEN  underneath  ihe  mistletoe 
In  days  of  old  would  stray  the  fai 
Unconscious  quite  of  watchful  beau 
So  prompt  to  take  her  prisoner  there. 
Sweet   Phyllis,   with  a  happy  smile, 
Could  only  shake  her  golden  locks 
When   'twas  Adonis'   subtle  wile 
To  call  his  kiss  "  a  Xmas  box." 
And    when,  behold  i    on    Xmas  njorn 
Came   gifts   from    swain    to    aiy    swee 

Thus    would  the   giv 
The  page. 
art  I" 

When  Romeo  to-day   would   frame 
A  thought  on  Juliet  io  ctmfer, 
A  primed  card  but  bears  his  nanii; 
And  brings  his  "kind  n-gards  "  to  h 


him  whose    Life 


And  when  'neath  mistletoe,  I  wis. 
This  modern  maid  will  calmly  stray, 
To  steel  his  heart  to  steal  a  kiss 
Wovid  take  the  Cynic  half  a  day : 
For  kisses  lead  to  Courts  of  Law 
Or  churches — which  were  even  worse — 
When   promises  without  a  flaw 
Bring  wife,  maids,  grooms — and  lightened 
purse  ! 

And  Benedicts  who  cling  to  ease 
Find  refuge  in  this  paradox; 
The  Ladye  who  can  take  Degrees 
Might  scorn  to  take  Love's  Xmas  box. 

L' Envoi. 
Heir  of  the  Ages  !     Be  more  true 
Th.in   thus  to  scoff   at  Nature's  will 
New    Wnman !     Be  content   to   w<x> 
Shv  Cupid,  like  a  Psvche  still ! 


.  tl^anajorc  ip  tfjaSa  njcrry  dajJS, 

."ifjould  ujc,!  pray  6«.  dullar? 
VoJcJ  us  SiTjg   soroQ/  roundelayi 

To  rrj^ka  our  njirtfj  l(^  Juller  . 

f^id.mbJe  "^  t^uS    imspiied  Sing, 

Le.1  dll  lije  strecXs  tuittj  echoes  Ting; 

UDQods.aod  h>-lis,  and  everytf>ing, 

Be&T  ujLtneSS   u>&  ara,  roe-rrul 


By  A.  THOMPSON 

Ilhi~h-,.ii-'d  l.,j  A.   II.   i-olliu-.. 


A  MAN  to  wliom  '.he  most  grizzled  of 
war  curres|R)niienis  wuulil  Iw  l.ml  as 
an  un  r.ivelUd  b.-il  e  ;  wh  .  lia.l  .mue  p'liyed 
a  h.ini  with  Kismark  ;  wliu  knew  the  secret 
stairwavs,  and  the  still  more  secret  pur- 
poses of  the  Vatican;  uh",  «ilh  his  uwii 
might,  had  forced  back  the  tenacif.>us  foot 
of  the  Bear;  whr.ise  suave  irony  had 
abashed  the  unshameable  Abdul ;  who 
stood  beside  the  Emperor  whtM  he  gave 
up  his  sword  at  Sedan;  who  shared  a 
tent  with  Gliazi  Oin-an  behind  the  trenches 
at  Plevna;  who  had  talked  wiih  t!ie 
Afghans  in  the  empire's  g^te,  and  weighed 
himself  against  nit  rubies  in  the  treasure 
house  of  Pekin  ;  wh  i  knew  why  the  second 
Alexander  died  and  why  Ihe  third  lived, 
and  what  would  hajipen  when  the  Turkis!i 
Empire  broke  up,  and  who  meant  to  be 
there  when  it  did;  he.  this  man.  sat  with 
us  in  the  smoking  room  and  talked  golf, 
simply  golf.  We  burned  to  hear  some- 
thing of  his  many  adventures,  and  we 
heard  nothing  b'jt  the  language  of 
"  stymie  "  and  "  dormie  one.'' 

It  was  really   preijosterous.     Su  a    few 
of  us  cornered  our  host,  who  had  been  Sir 


icked     Sir 


i  intimate  friend  for  years, 
sjHiise  v.  our  entreaties, 
Ricliard     with     his     usual 


'■  The  b-.>s  want  a  jarn  from  you,  Dick, 
in  return  for  our  huspitalities ;  so  cease 
plajing  the  modest  hero,  it's  a  bit  stale; 
and  don't  pretend  that  all  jour  perfor- 
mances, if  pjblished.  would  lead  to  Euro- 
jiean  complications,  for  that's  conceit; 
neither  be  afraid  of  an  unappreciati\-e 
audience,  for  that's  rowarilico.  and  sits  ill 
on  the  man  wh  >  leii  the  lancers  into 
Swart/berg.  There  must  be  .some  I  idle 
irifie  of  t>eing  eaten  up  by  wild  lizards, 
or  married  by  force  In  a  darkie  princess 
that  Wouldn't  offend  the  sh  :de  of  Bismark." 

Some  of  us  dimly  remembered  that  le- 
gend of  ihe  lancers  and  we  clamoured  for 
it  now.  But  Sir  Richard  only  laughed  and 
shook  his  head.  "  Not  that  at  anv  rale," 
he  said.  "  If  I  must  It  shall  be  something 
that  will  disarm  the  most  pricklv  cynic." 

So  we  filled  his  tumbler,  lighted'him  a 
fresh  cigar,  and  waited  for  him  to 
begin. 

Of  Course,  it  started,  as  most  things  do 
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nowadays,  with  a  paragraph  in  the  news- 
papers. 

"  We  understand  that  the  smart  young 
soldier  who  has  given  us  such  a  delightful 
book  on  Siberian  watersheds  has  been  ap- 
pointed extra  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince." 

That  was  my  book,  the  outcome  of  four 
months'  leave,  and,  of  course,  I  was  the 
smart  young  soldier.  So  much  was  clear 
lx)th  to  myself  and  to  the  friend  who 
I)ointed  the  news  out  to  me  at  the 
Travellers. 

*'  Congratulate,  I'm  sure,"  he  drawled. 
"  No  idea  you  were  in  the  running  for  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  Congratulations  be  hanged,"  I  replied. 
"  These  i)apers  always  know  more  about  a 
man  than  he  does  himself.  It's  the  first 
Tve  heard  of  it." 

"  They've  all  got  it,"  he  said,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  towards  the  papers 
strewn  on  the  table. 

This  made  me  pause;  such  unanimity 
might  mean  something.  So  I  told  un- 
friend I  would  a  ccijt  his  ctHigraiulations 
fro  tern,  while  awaiting  the  deNeiopment 
of  events. 

Waiting.  howe\er.  was  the  last  thing  I 
had  any  idea  of  d;)i:ig.  I  always  acr  upoi 
instinct;  and  ceriainly  in  this  j)articular 
instance  I  behaved  as  no  sane  man  would 
have  done  had  he  taken  time  to  reflect. 
Like  the  impudent  young  jat^kanapes  I  was 
I  determined  to  settle  the  matter  one  way 
or  other  in  the  shortest  way  j)<)ssible. 

So  in  twenty  minutes  I  was  in  Stettin 
House,  the  residem^e  of  the  Prince,  and 
waiting  among  a  .SLX)re  of  others,  in  the 
grand  hall  for  his  morning  a})pear<inre. 
Vox  this  I  was  just  in  time,  and  as  the 
Prince  came  down  the  staircase  followe^l 
bv  his  enuerrv  we  formed  ourselves  into  a 
straggling  line  from  its  foot  to  the  door. 
After  a  few  words  of  greeting  here  and 
there  the  Prince  came  at  length  opjKDsite 
where  I  was  stanrling,  and  I  stepped 
I)oldlv  out  from  the  line  and  made  him 
a  low  bow. 

The  Prince  rame  t«<  a  halt,  evitlently 
surpriseil.  and  at  a  loss  for  rn\  name  or  Uie 
reason  of  m\  apj)earance. 

"Eh!  What's  this?  ■'  he  said,  turning 
from  me  to  his  equerry  and  back  again. 

"  Your  highness's  newest  aide-de-i\amp," 
I  replied,  before  the  equerry  could  get  a 


word  in ;  "  who  wishes  to  return  thanks  for 
his  appointment." 

The  Prince  looked  straight  at  me  for  a 
moment  as  if  he  thought,  from  my  airy 
manner,  that  I  was  trying  some  jest  upon 
him,  and  I  confess  that  my  aplomb  was 
considerably  shaken  under  that  calm  gaze 
of  his.  But  just  when  the  situation  was 
getting  a  little  too  warm  to  be  pleasant 
and,  no  doubt,  was  finding  its  reflection  in 
my  youthful  cheeks,  the  equerry  put  in  a 
whispered  word,  and  the  Prince  broke  c»t 
once  into  a  genial  laugh. 

"He  takes  us  by  storm.  Parry,  this  ex- 
plorer of  yours.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffereth  violence  and  the  violent  take  it 
by  force."  Then,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
me,  the  Prince  continued,  "  Your  prompt 
arrival  here,  sir,  has  cost  me  fifty  gumeas, 
for  I  gave  Parry  3  to  one  that  even  your 
thirst  for  adventure  would  not  bring  you 
here  without  something  more  detinitc  tnan 
his  newspaper  paragraphs." 

"  The  paragraphs  were  in  all  the  papers, 
sir,"  I  replied,  willing  now  to  orter  some 
excuse,  however  lame,  tor  mv  auaacitv. 

"  Parry  had  them  put  in,"  answered  the 
Prince,  still  smiling ;  "  and,  upon  my  word, 
I  think  Parry  owes  you  his  excuses  for  the 
trick  he  has  put  upon  you." 

When  he  said  trick  my  heart  sank  and 
1  feared  that  the  day  was  going  against 
me ;  so  I  began  to  bring  up  artillery  to 
co\er  my   retreat. 

"If  this  Mr.  Parry  has  been  trifling 
with  my  hopes  and  fortunes  for  your 
highness's  amusement,"  I  began  stiffly, 
l(M)king  at  Parry,  but,  of  course,  speaking 
to  the  Prince. 

"  I  siiould  be  the  first  to  reprove  him,'' 
bioke  in  his  highness,  glancing  round  him 
at  the  listeners  who  h.id  gathered  in  a 
circle  round  him,  and  who  promptly  fell 
ba(^k.  "  But  since  your  aj)iK)intment  will 
be  ga/ett(.Ml  tomorrow,  I  think  you  may 
overlook  the  rest.  Of  (^ourse.  vou  under- 
stand t!iat.  if  you  ha\e  been  selected  after 
the  fashion  of  Gideon's  soldiers,  it  has  not 
been  without  real  nerd  for  your  services. 
What  that  is  \  <  ai  will  know  in  the  cours'^ 
ol  a  feu  days.'" 

I  leave  you  to  guess  whether  I  felt 
])roud.  and  how  much  that  ])ride  was  mul- 
tiplied wliLii,  in  the  course  of  a  private 
audience  three  da\s   laier,    tiie   Prince  in- 
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formed  me  that  I  was  to  go  on  a  special 
and  private  mission  to  the  King  of  Bithnia. 
It  was  a  new  career  that  I  saw  open  out 
before  me,  of  which  I  had  not  so  much  as 
dreamed ;  and,  poor  fool,  I  imagined  that 
my  own  especial  gifts  and  virtues  had 
cleared  the  way. 

Now  I  have  told  this  story  before  to 
young  men  who  think  themselves  more  than 
average  sharp,  and,  after  the  story  is 
ended,  they  all  tell  me  that  this  is  the  exact 
point  from  which  I  should  have  foreseen 
what  was  coming;  that  the  reason  of  my 
rapid  promotion  and  the  special  service 
that  was  required  of  me  ought  to  have  been 
no  mystery.  Perhaps  they  are  right. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  guessed  the 
riddle  and  gone  into  the  work  with  my 
eyes  open.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  chal- 
lenge any  of  you  here  to  tell  the  end  of 
the  story,  if  you  can.  My  mission  was  not 
what  was  pretended  of  it.  Then  what,  in 
the  name  of  all  things  diplomatic,  was  it  ? 
No  answers?  Verv  well  then,  vou've  lost 
the  right  to  call  me  ass.  It  was  ten 
vears  before  I  knew  myself  that  I  was 
one. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  King  .( 
Bithnia?"  the  Prince  asked  me,  as  a  pre- 
liminary little  lecture  on  politics. 

Young  men  are  never  backward  in  giving 
their  conclusive  opinions  on  the  most  dis- 
puted questions  of  the  age,  and  I  was  no 
exception  to  the  rest. 

"  He  was  a  great  man,"  I  confidently 
replied,  with  emphasis  on  the  past  tense. 
"  I  admire  his   campaigns,   I    believe  him 

noble  and  brave,  but "  and  I  shrugged 

mv  shoulders,  for  we  do  not  talk  of  mint- 
sauce  when  speaking  to  lambs,  and  his 
throne  was  notoriously  tottering,  "  he  is  a 
spent  force." 

"  The  general  view,  I  believe,"  replied 
the  Prince,  without  a  shadow  of  the  smile 
which  my  self-confidence  must  have 
brought  to  his  lips,  **  But  you  are  wrong. 
I  admit  that  he  is  without  a  friend  either 
abroad  or  among  his  own  subjects.  He 
sits,  or  rather  sulks,  on  his  throne  while 
those  miserable  politicians  mishandle  his 
country,  and  is  apparently  merely  a  useless 
item  of  state  machinery.  There  is  not  a 
statesman  in  Europe  who  considers  Vatho 
any  longer  a  factor  in  politics.  But  I 
know  him  better.     Europe  will  ring  with 


his    name    once    again.       And    that    day 
England  will  stand  at  his  side." 

The  Prince  then  outlined  to  me,  with 
masterly  brevity,  the  politics  of  this  little 
kingdom  of  Bithnia,  lying,  as  he  put  it, 
between  the  devil  of  its  own  venal  J^id 
factious  democracy  and  the  deep  sea  of  its 
far  -  seeing,  deep  -  scheming  neighbour. 
Against  this  neighbour  it  was  our  game  to 
give  Vatho  moral  and,  in  certain  eventuali- 
ties, material  support.  And  it  was  to  as- 
sure Vatho  of  this  and  to  confer  with  him 
as  to  the  precise  terms  and  nature  of  the 
assistance  that  I  was  being  sent  out  to 
Bithnia. 

"  I  warn  you,"  said  the  Prince,  "  that 
you  are  going  to  put  your  hand  into  a 
wasp's  nest  with  the  additional  zest  of  a 
Bear  prowling  round  seeking  the  honey 
for  himself.  All  the  secret  agents  of  the 
Powers  will  give  you  not  a  moment's  rest 
until  they  worm  out  or  steal  your  secrets, 
and  even  more  trouble  may  be  given  you 
by  the  treacherous  politicians  of  Bithnia 
itstflf.'' 

"  My  mission  will  be  altogether  a  secret 
then,"  I  said,  not  in  the  least  daunted  by 
his  warning. 

"  By  no  means.  The  fact  of  your  being 
in  Bithnia  to  arrange  terms  will  be  widely 
known ;  I  have  already  taken  measures  to 
secure  that.  And  that  itself  will  go  far 
to  give  Vatho  the  supjxjrt  we  intend  and 
which  he  so  sadlv  needs.  But  I  cannot 
impress  on  you  too  strongly  that  the  exact 
aims  and  results  of  your  journey  will  be 
a  secret  of  the  most  explosive  kind.  Any 
premature  disclosure  would  shatter  the  fab- 
ric of  European  peace.  And  in  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  Bithnia  you  cannot  be 
too  careful.  They  will  stick  at  nothing, 
not  even  at  murder,  there.  I  lay  the  risks 
openly  before  you,  and  you  will  readily 
understand  that  it  is  because  of  these  risks 
that  the  mission  is  being  offered  to  you. 
The  work  requires  a  young  man,  a  man  of 
resource  and  courage  to  meet  all  emer- 
gencies, and  perhaps  your  old  and  tradi- 
tional   diplomats   would  hardly "  and 

the  Prince  finished  his  sentence  bv  an  ex- 
pressive  smile  and  shake  of  the  head. 

**  And  my  credentials,  when  will  they  be 
ready  ? "  I  asked,  eager  onlv  to  be 
off. 

The  Prince  smiled  again,  perhaj)s  at  my 
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"  Vou  are  ali»-^t  Vj  tn'.tz  the  inner  c:r:lr 
of  diplomacy."  he  re;. lie d.  ^inking  his  v:i?e 
to  a  conf.'iev.ial  zs.i  L-irelv  auditle 
whisper.  *•  Written  dvrj^ier-ts  are  or.iy  •:: 
for  the  u>e  of  r.ate  r/.eni:."i:tentiarie> :  thev 
may  l>r  forgei  or  stoien.  Vou,  or.  the  ither 
hifi'^i,  arrr  rn)  private  envoy,  and  in  si:ch 
'avrs  it  is  cl:s:  .T.ary.  Jini  in  ire  :  r.eressary. 
to  *:rrip;',y  a  subti-r  means  of  identinr^tion. 
preirrariged  by  our>eives.  When  }:-j 
pia'e  in  Vafnos  i^ian  i  'hr-r-r  i^Tren  i^a*.  es 
pluok*:'!  froni  t:.e  near-st  tre-r  he  wiii  kn:\ 
\ou  are  the  enw.  he  exije-ts.  Tike  rire. 
fKjHever.  lo  o'o  tiiis  in  j-rivate  ;  it  is  n.t  wise 
to  '^I'.c,  pubiioity  to  little  matters  of  this 
kirKlo* 

A  week  iarer  I  was  in  Bithnia  ani  seek 
lu'fi^  an  au'li*rn':e   uith   its  m.-naroh   Vath.-. 
rii':kriamed    b*.     hi.s    loviri;^    subie«rts    **  the 

S',.s  t'^*:n  in  Bitrmia  it  is  easier  :?  land 

\oiirv:jf  in  a  \ttA'v'.K  rtW  tiian  to  get  private 

Hp'.e' ii  '.uth  a  monarrh.     Vet  until  I  could 

pbi'e   tii'^e    introductor\    grren   leaves    in 

\\\\  pWrn  I  w.is  nol/>dv  in  :i;s  >:;:ht  and  my 

v,ork  did   nor  be;^in.      Money,   the  general 

:volv*:rit    *,f    rliffirulti'rs    in  these   lands,    did 

riot.  b-:lj;    \i:Ti:  ;   for  Vallio.   however     ill — 

♦»'-r\«-d    in   tfi»:    \\'\'^\\t:T  ranks,    had   at   least 

f.iitfiful    rnenialN   who   u<<ii!d  n«  t   as   n:t:'0*i 

at    .'jdrnit    iw,    into    tii':    '".urtvard    «:!    his 

\},\\.\ft:.      Afj  atTf-riipt  t)  wa\iay  iiim  whilst 

rldiriL'     w;is     ♦•'inailv     un.'5U<''t'>>ful.     bein:i 
rig,  ^ 

f  rii  .f r;it'-d  b;.  a<oiip!f:of  fii<>\  ;:endarmes 
wlio  tM»k  rn«-  for  an  anarrliist  or  an  amateur 
piiof/.^^r.iph'T.  \\  hist  after  several 
\::\\\\\>-,   I   hit   on  t;,»-   \«:r\    tliin;:. 

'I  If    '-o  irt     '.i*-     \\\*:    liniL*     Was    at    Vilhi 
NbifMi..  .1  I'f'-Ms    W'.V:  ])ahi':r-   standing  on 

fh»-  i-A^^f.  ol  U.^•  s.M  ;it  iht:  br.t  of  a  Inn^. 
narrow  bav,  froni  t:i"  bea'-li  of  which 
Vafho.  among  hi.s  orij-r  wa\s  (;f  killini: 
finir,  „srd  to  bathe.  Thesr  bathings 
though  rpiif,.  f,iir.  of  the  naiinnal  rharacter! 
w»'r*-    roiirt    functions    in    th^-ir    x*  .        tt-' 

.M.M«-s!v  inviting    the     \nn\<      1  ,  i- 

■  •         •  •  •     'a'  ues.     and 

Knndri«->  to  «lli)   witli   him    an^    ■>  1     •'     \ 

..        ,  ■  ^,.       .         ^  ^i  InurL-  !iis 

Mip'fh   swimming.        in    Mimw     ^J^; 
<'iifrj,v.in' .•   all    ri\al>   h.-   ua^  iJ    ""-."^^    '^^^!^ 
of     -.AimMiing   out    to    a    rorkb-*       ♦'*     '^-dMt 
fiaii'.-  of    t:i.-  b.i\.  and   'jui',^    i     ,' -  ^'^ 

from    til--  ffoArl    on  x\\v    bt  i  -u   '         '^    ^^'"  '• 
hf.T«;    \y\\()    would    smokt-     .       '       ^^  Nt  nt 


lonelT  sLiic.  and  then  swim  back  to  receive 
the  CjQgraiulatioas  of  the  ladies,  who,  in 
giTge-ous  silk  bathing  anire  and  jewelled 
as  for  a  tall,  used  to  disport  themselves  in 
the  s:x-in:ii  ripples  at  the  edge. 

On  this  rodk  I  must  meet  Vat  ho;  for  I 
was  quite  as  capable  of  swimming  to  it  as 
he  wus.  and  a  meeting  at  sea  like  this 
V  luli  '^rnainly  be  private  enough  for  my 
rurZ'-Sc. 

S:,  on  the  day  of  the  next  court  dii>, 
ha\ing  plucked  three  green  leaves  in  the 
^irden  of  my  inn,  I  clambered  down  to  the 
tr:n::ont:rv  that  enclosed  the  bav.  and. 
undressing  am^ng  the  rocks,  awaited  the 
a: :  raranje  of  His  Majesty  swimming  off 
s:.  re. 

He  s:on  came  in  sight,  attended  by  his 
dn-tirr,  whom,  however,  he  waved  back  to 
sh  re  as  he  drew  near  the  nock.  And  I 
on  mv  side,  with  the  leaves  in  mv  mouth, 
flunjiei  in  and  made  after  him  with  all 
spee  i.  Vath o  reached  the  rock  first ;  and. 
believing  himself  the  only  creature  in 
Bithnia  capable  cf  getting  there  without  a 
b  at.  lighted  up  a  cigarette  from  his  water- 
tij^ht  case  and  took  his  ease.  Not  until  I 
was  close  \i\Km  him  did  he  perceive  that 
he  was  no:  alone.  In  fact,  I  was  just 
making  my  landing  when  Vatho  turned 
rv^iun*!,  a  business  which  I  bungled,  for 
when  I  though:  my  footing  safe,  the  slimy 
v.eed  tha:  grew  on  the  skirts  of  the  rock 
laun:hei  me  off  again  into  the  water.  This 
slip  highly  amused  Vatho;  and,  when  I 
made  my  se:ond  attempt,  he  graciously 
extende  i  his  hands  to  help  me.  I  put  them 
to  another  purpjse.  however,  for  instead  cjf 
Living  hold  t)  pull  myself  out,  I  placed  in 
them  :he  iKKanical  si>ecimens  that  were 
giving  me  so  much  tnmble  to  deliver.  In 
a   flash  Vatho  reo.»gnised  the  countersiga 

^  Bravo '  "  he  roared,  in  tones  of  great 
ex  itement.'  "  It  is  the  man ;  it  is  my  long- 
expected  English  friend/ 

Then,  throwing  away  the  leaves  he 
gripped  me  bv  the  wrists  and  with  a  mighty 
heive  1  inded  me  on  the  r^^k  l>eside  him ; 

a^d  liJore  I  -Id  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

1  ■       1  „>    v..ir-=lv  on  both  tneeks. 

k;sso    n^^  ••'^^, ';:^  . ..  he  cried,  rapturously. 

,'/.■:•:.,:  w-  the  water  set  off  at  a 

'^'''     ,   Vkhic'-  1  sn.vaia  have  preferred  a 
*"     ih^  Kvk.  I  had  to  follow  him  as 
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best  I  might.  All  Ihe  way  he  kept  shout- 
ing out  admiring  comments  on  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  my  "  esprit "  and  the  touch 
of  romance  I  had  contrived  to  give  to  my 
first  appearance. 
On  reaching  a  walking  depth  the  king 


monarch  cut  a  pretty  figure,  and  the  cir- 
cumslanres  of  the  introduction  were  un- 
usual. One  sprightly  lady,  whom  after- 
wards I  had  good  cause  to  know,  enquired 
if  I  had  swum  all  the  way  from  my  native 
land  ;  and  other  jests  were  cut  on  us  that 


raivin  to  fact  hit  oHtmgfd  monnrcA. 


look  me  by  the  hand,  and  thus  it  was  we  made  me  wish  Valho  had  been  less  eager 

faced  the  amused  and  curious  court.  f)  present   me  to  his  subjects.       For  his 

"Ladies     and    gentlemen,"     hailed    the  part,  he  was  not  disturbed,  being  too  much 

king,  when    we    reached    the  shingle,  "an  taken  up  with  sending  orders    right    and 

envoy  from  England."  left  for  my  proper  reception  at  the  palace 

There  was  a  universal  roar  of  laughter  at  He  insisted,  too,  that  I  should  put  on  his 

tbii       And,   certainly,    ambauador    and  own  bathing  cloak  while  my  dot! 
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being  fetched  from  the  rocks  where  I  had 
left  them.  Altogether  he  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  being  more  pleased  with  me  than 
with  his  older  friends;  and  it  was  to  this 
that  I  attribute  the  unpleasant  incident 
which  followed. 

Somebody  noticed  that  the  king  in  pre- 
senting me  had  forgotten  to  give  them  my 
name,  and  regardless  of  court  etiquette, 
called  out, 

"  Will  Your  Majesty  tell  us  the  name 
of  our   new  friend  ?  '' 

Now  this  was  exactly  what  the  king  in 
his  new  enthusiasm  for  things  English  had 
omitted  to  enquire ;  and,  not  liking  to  show 
his  ignorance,  affected  not  to  hear.  But 
the  lively  lady  aforesaid  would  not  let  the 
matter  rest. 

"His  name,"  she  cried,  "it  must  be 
Moses,  for  he  has  taken  him  out  of  the 
water  ! " 

Another  laugh  greeted  this  quotation, 
under  cover  of  which  I  was  about  to  tell 
Vatho  mv  name.  But  before  I  could  do  so 
one  of  the  bystanders,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  as  I  afterwards  learned,  stepped 
up,  and  making  a  mocking  obeisance,  said, 

"  I  think  I  can  inform  Your  Majesty  of 
the  name  you  have  forgotten.  It  is 
Monsieur  Impostor." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  as- 
tounding insult,  he  further  pointed  it  by 
ostentatiously  turning  his  back  on  his 
sovereign.  Needless  to  say,  his  offensive 
conduct  was  caused  by  his  being  in  the 
other  interest,  if  not  pay,  and  my  arrival 
boded  ill  to  his  schemes.  He  would  have- 
done  better,  however,  to  keep  his  temper. 

Vatho,  indeed,  though  he  flushed  an 
angry  red,  ignored  the  man.  Perhaps 
in  Bithnia  he  was  used  to  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  it  was  more  than  I  couM 
swallow.  I  stepped  up  to  the  fellow,  an'1, 
putting  my  hand  on  his  collar,  whispered 
in  his  ear, 

"  Next  time  you  insult  a  monarch  and  an 
ambassador  in  one  breath  take  care  to  be 
more  than  arm's  length." 

I  put  my  heel  to  his  and  jerked  hard. 
The  next  moment  Monsieur  the  Minister 
was  wallowing  in  a  foot  of  sea  water. 

Vatho  turned  quietly  to  me  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  Thanks,  my  friend,"  he  said,  with  a 
tinge  of  bitterness  in  his  voice ;  "  if  there 


were  anything  in  this  rascally  country  worth 
an  Englishman's  taking  it  should  be  your&" 

So  I  became  the  king's  friend,  and,  I 
really  believe,  his  only  one.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  perhaps  strange  that 
I  should  likewise  be  popular  with  that 
horde  of  self-seekers  who  formed  his  court. 
Yet  certainly  I  was  the  fashion.  Vatho 
could  not  have  made  me  so;  for,  as  you 
see,  he  was  at  a  discount  in  his  own  court. 
Nobody  cared  a  broken  button  what  his 
tastes  were.  He  had  no  money  to  give 
away ;  therefore,  although  he  had  a  court, 
he  was  not  courted.  Possibly  they  fancied 
I  had ;  perhaps  they  liked  new  acquain- 
tances ;  anyway,  I  found  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  society  in  Bithnia  if  I 
w^ere  so  disposed. 

I  allow  them  just  one  virtue,  the  Bithnian 
upper  ten :  they  were  not  stingy.  However 
acquired — and,  if  all  tales  are  true,  it  was 
little  of  it  well  come  by — they  scattered 
their  money  freely  enough.  And  so  the 
place  was  as  lively  as  Tophet  and  nearly 
as  wicked.  Of  this  last  characteristic  they 
were  proud. 

"We  are  Byzantians,"  they  used  to  tell 
me.  "  We  have  the  pagan  vices."  As 
they  forgot  to  practise  the  pagan  virtues  I 
could  not  help  wishing  that  the  Goths  and 
the  Huns  had  extended  the  swift  mercy  of 
the  sword  to  their  ancestors,  and  so 
cleansed  the  future  world  of  a  mass  of 
treachery  and  heartlessness  that  smelt  to 
heaven.  * 

But,  as  I  have  said,  we  were  gay.  We 
kept  life  on  the  spin  with  an  unceasing 
round  of  revels  and  intrigues.  Among 
which  you  will  wonder  how  my  business 
^ progressed.  And  there  the  mystery  begins; 
for  it  stood  still. 

Vatho,  indeed,  gave  me  enough  of  his 
time  to  have  settled  the  politics  of  the 
world  at  large,  finding  me,  I  suppose,  en- 
tirely suited  to  his  taste.  I  swam  with 
him,  rode  with  him,  sailed  with  him, 
gambled  with  him ;  and  all  this  by  our  two 
selves  alone.  But  of  the  treaty  I  had 
come  to  discuss  with  him  there  was  never 
a  word.  Yet  I  was  sure  he  was  not  averse 
to  it ;  but  merely  procrastinated.  He  pre- 
ferred euchre,  which  I  taught  him,  or  a 
visit  to  the  stables,  to  serious  politics. 

"  The  affair  settled,  I  lose  my  friend,** 
he    used   to  say.    "  Why    then   hurry  ? '' 
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And  taking  me  by  the  arm  he  would  lead 
me  off  to  some  agreeable  diversion  or 
other. 

This  was  flattering  but  unsatisfactory. 
If  I  pressed  the  matter  further  he  would 
sulk  a  little. 

"  I  will  go  to  my  other  Englishman,"  he 
would  say.  "  He  does  not  wish  to  run 
awav  from  me." 

This  other  Englishman  he  spoke  of  was 
a  veterinar}'  surgeon  who.  I  was  told,  had 
arrived  at  Villa  Marius  about  the  same 
time  as  nuself,  having  been  brought  out 
from  England  by  Vatho  to  advise  him  :n 
some  points  in  connection  with  his  stud. 
He  was  a  little  grey  man  of  the  usual 
horsey  aspect  and,  from  the  r. mount  c.f 
time  the  king  spent  in  his  company,  he 
soon  became  notorious  in  the  land.  The 
court,  indeed,  affected  to  consider  him  'ts 
my  rival  for  the  affections  of  the  king.  I 
used  to  be  told,  amid  roars  of  mirth,  that 
the  little  horse  doctor  was  about  to  bring 
out  a  new  breed  of  mules,  suitable  for 
cavalry ;  or  that  he  had  invented  a  new 
mash  and  other  absurdities  of  that  descrip- 
tion, by  which  inventions  they  pretended  I 
should  be  made  jealous  of  the  vet.  Need- 
less to  say  I  did  not  trouble  myself  one 
straw  about  him.  If  the  king  preferred 
to  grope  about  the  stables  all  day  rather 
than  attend  to  his  proper  obligations  so 
much  the  worse  for  him. 

In  the  mean  time  I  had  ample  e\idence 
of  the  importance  of  my  mission  in  the 
unceasing  attempts  to  trick  me  out  of  my 
secrets,  made  by  nearly  every  one  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact.  The  warnings 
which  the  Prince  hnd  given  me,  and  in 
which  I  hardly  at  the  time  believed,  I 
found  every  day  and  almost  every  hour  to 
have  been  more  than  justified.  The  Bith- 
nians  themselves,  even  as  he  had  said,  were 
the  most  forward  in  the  work  and  the  most 
dangerous  as  well.  A  certain  sense  of 
honour,  or  perhaps  of  decency,  draws  the 
line  at  some  points  even  for  that  licensed 
spy  the  military  attach^.  But  of  honour, 
or  even  of  decencv,  the  Bithnian  had  none. 
In  treachery,  in  vileness,  in  intrigue  he 
(and  she,  too)  out-Judases  Judas  and  out- 
shames  shame.  And  in  a  very  few  days  I 
understood  why  Vatho  never  spoke  of  the 
people  he  ruled  but  with  bitter  contempt 
and  loathing. 


They  began  the  game,  and  sure  they 
were  no  novices  at  it,  by  trying  to  wheedle 
me,  thinking  no  doubt  that  a  youngster  like 
I  was  would  be  an  easy  prey.  This  pro- 
cess, since  it  was  carried  on  by  the  ladies, 
either  on  behalf  of  their  lords  or  for  their 
own  hands,  was,  if  unremunerative  for 
them,  by  no  means  unpleasant  for  me.  I 
could  blush — but  Fm  somewhat  too  old  for 
such  modesties — to  think  of  the  nets  of 
tender  blandishment  that  were  spread ; 
Spread,  thank  heaven,  and  avoided. 

The  next  move  was  bribery.  I  suppose 
a  decently  honest  man  had  never  risen  on 
their  horizon  before;  they  could  not  under- 
stand my  disgust  at  their  flagrant  pro- 
posals, and  when  I  talked  of  kicking 
merely  raised  the  price.  Quite  respectable 
figures  we  reached  in  the  end,  high  enough, 
I  should  imagine,  to  have  bought  two- 
thirds  of  the  Bithnian  senators,  and  their 
wives  as  well. 

.An(1  all  the  time  the  usual  police 
methods  of  opening  letters  and  ransacking 
rooms  were  being  worked  against  me  by 
the  very  people  who  were  entertaining  me 
so  hospitably. 

One  incident  in  the  series  was  not  a  little 
comic.  Vatho  and  I  were  spending  an 
afternoon  at  his  mountain  chalet,  and 
spending  it,  I  must  say,  in  our  usual  idle 
fashion  of  cards  and  wine.  The  little 
veranrlah  on  which  we  sat  was  shaded  Ly 
vines  and  was  as  snug  a  corner  for  talking 
secrets  as  one  could  wish,  had  Vatho  been 
in  the  mood  for  them.  But  he  was,  or  at 
any  rate  I  thought  he  was,  wholly  absorbed 
in  his  game.  Suddenly,  however,  ^^e 
paused  for  a  mere  instant,  with  a  card  in 
his  hand  and  a  note  of  intent  listening  in 
his  face.  Then  he  threw  the  card  on  ihe 
table ;  and  as  he  picked  up  the  trick  he 
dipped  his  finger  in  the  wineglass  and 
wrote  on  the  table  in  big  sprawling  letters 
the  word  "  Spy.''  After  another  couple  of 
tricks  he  dipped  again  and  wrote  "  Vines.'* 
Neither  of  us  spoke. 

When  the  hand  was  finished  the  king, 
with  a  clumsv  movement  of  his  elbow 
knocke<l  his  glass  on  to  the  floor,  swore  a 
little  at  the  mishap,  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  mind  getting  him  another. 

Understanding  his  plan  I  entered  the 
house,  left  it  by  the  back,  and  coming 
round  at  the  side  had  the  satisfaction  of 
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collaring  the  eavesdropper  crouching 
among  the  vines  well  within  earshot  of 
our  talk.  He  gave  a  little  squeal  when  I 
laid  hands  on  him,  but  made  no  resistance, 
and  I  dragged  him  on  to  the  verandah  to 
face  his  outraged  monarch.  He  was  a  slip 
of  a  lad,  dressed  as  a  peasant,  and  hardly 
the  sort  of  creature  one  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  engaged  in  such  an  affair. 
Indeed  he  appeared  quite  overcome  with 
shame  and  hung  his  head. 

Vatho  treated  the  matter  as  nothing  un- 
usual. "Who  pays  you?"  he  asked, 
hardly  even  troubling  to  look  at  my  pri- 
soner. 

The  boy  made  no  answer  until  a  little 
shake  from  me  stirred  his  wits  and  taught 
him  not  to  keep  his  sovereign  lord  waiting 
for  a  reply. 

"  I'll  tell  you,''  he  gasped  between  the 
jerks  ;  "  it's  Duskoi." 

Now  Duskoi  was  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  and  it  seemed  a  staggering  anomaly 
to  me  that  he  should  be  setting  spies  on 
his  own  king. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voict?  Vatho  looked 
up  shar[)ly  with  sudden  inlt^rest  in  the  cap- 
tive. 

"  Let  me  l(K)k  at  you." 

As  the  lad  still  hung  his  head  I  put  my 
hand  under  his  chin  and  foreed  him  to 
face  the  king.  After  a  few  moments'  keen 
.scrutiny,  a  smile  of  the  sarduiiic,  super- 
cilious variety,  drew  apart  Vatho's  lips, 
and  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  ehair  like 
a  man  who  has  ma<le  an  agreeable  dis- 
covery and  gloate*!  dver  the  \\rei(^he<l  figure 
in  front  of  him.  from  the  greasv  rap  to  the 
straw-filled  sabots  an<l  all  the  rags  and 
tatters  of  his  dirty  habilinnMits. 

"I  shall  congratulate  Duskoi  on  vour 
devotion,"  said  the  king,  addressing  thr  spv 
in  tones  of  polite  nxM-kerv.  "  Hut  wliv 
Duskoi?" 

"  Because  Vatho  wouldn't  !  " 

The  unexpee.ed  rejily  came  readilv 
enough  this  time;  and.  l(y)king  in  mv  cap- 
tive's face.  I  saw  the  king's  smile  imi)u- 
dentlv  reflected  there.  So.  in  the  interests 
of  proper  bihaviour.  I  gave  this  promising 
young  Bithnian  another  shake,  at  which  the 
king  roared  with  laughter. 

"This  rascal  trifles  with  us,  Vour 
Majestv,"  I  said.  "  I  fancv,  however,  mv 
whip  would  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses." 


"  The  whip — oh  !  excellent ;  you  hear, 
boy,  the  whip  !  "  and  Vatho's  shoulders 
shook  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  joke. 
"  Certainly  since  Duskoi  pays  it  there 
would  be  no  logic  in  handing  it  over  to  the 
police,"  Vatho  used  the  pronoun  as  if 
speaking  of  a  captive  earwig ;  "  but  what  a 
scarecrow,  Flood  1  Gracious,  man,  look  at 
his  rags  !  look  at  the  sabots  ! " 

And  Vatho  actually  rolled  in  his  chair 
as  he  pointed  out  those  sabots  with  the 
bare  feet  peeping  out  through  the  straw. 
I  had  never  seen  him  so  much  amused  ;  but, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  see  where 
the  joke  came  in.  Dirt  and  rags  are  a 
wide-spread  fashion  in  Bithnia.  And  alto- 
gether I  could  not  help  thinking  there  was 
something  artificial  in  his  excessive 
laughter. 

But  the  lad,  who  had  smiles  when  the 
King  smiled,  did  not  laugh  when  he 
laughed.  On  the  contrary,  as  Vatho 
pointed  with  derisive  finger  the  absurd 
defects  in  his  costume,  he  lost  his  look  of 
impudent  alertness,  and  seemed  ready  to 
bur.st  into  tears  of  rage  and  vexation.  He 
wriggled  about,  too,  in  my  hands,  and  used 
all  his  puny  stren[;;th  to  get  loose  and  run 
away.  And  the  more  he  wriggled  and 
stn)ve,  the  more  boisterous  Vatho  grew,  and 
the  more  intimate  and  pointed  became  his 
jeers  and  jibes.  He  certainly  had  found 
out  one  way  of  punishing  this  remarkably 
sensitive  creature,  and  he  worked  it  for  all 
it  was  worth. 

"  111  finish  the  .score  with  half-a-dozen 
cuts,"  I  said  at  last,  when  Vatho  had  ex- 
hausted his  \(K*abulary  of  contempt  and 
laughed  himself  into  something  like  ex- 
haustion. 

"Cuts  where?"    a.sked   Vatho. 

I  indicated  the  intended  whereabouts  of 
my  operations  with  the  butt  of  my  whip, 
anil  Vatlio  doubled  up  again  with  unre- 
slrainable  mirtii.  I  was  just  about  to  lay 
on  wlien  he  held  out  a  shaking  hand  to 
stay  me. 

**  The  newspap.Ts  !  "  he  gasperl.  "  'Gross 
Outrage  bv  the  British  Ambassador.' 
Wouhl  it  look  well?" 

"  If  yoir  Majesty  i)ermits,"  I  began 
.somewhat  .stiflly.  for  I  was  becoming  tired 
of  an  undignified  joke  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"  But   the  constitution  !     Mv  coronation 
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oath  !  "  he  interrupted.  "  Ke  ueserves  it, 
I  admit ;  but  for  all  that,  !  fear  we  must 
let  it  go." 

"  Reallv  ?  " 

"On  my  royal  clemency!"  said  Vatho. 
**  I  grant  a  free  pardtm  in  return  for  half- 
an-hour's  amusement.     Let  it  go  !  " 

So,  though  not  a  little  disgusted,  I  could 
only  comply  ;  and  giving  the  creature  a  final 
shake,  I  shoved  him  off  the  verandah.  He 
shuffled  away  down  the  hill,  huddling  his 
rags  oddly  together  and  followed,  until  he 
was  out  of  sight,  h\  the  parting  jeers  of 
his  sovereign. 

Then  Vatho  turned  to  me  with  great 
gravity. 

"  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  an  explana- 
tion, sir,"  he   saicl. 

"  The  jest  lies  1  etween  your  Majesty  and 
the  spy,"  I  replied.  "I  am  no  doubt  dull 
at  such  things,  but  '' 

The  King  interrupted  me  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand. 

"When  a  gentleman  is  pursued  into  my 
private  pleasaunce  by  a  lady  in  the  disguise 
or  a  plough-l>oy,  it  is  my  constant  practice 
to  require  an  exi)lanation  from  that  gentle- 
man." 

"By  what?"  I  almost  shouted,  regard- 
less of  the  proprieties  of  the  moment. 

"  By  a  lady  disguised  as  a  lout,"  he 
reiterated  calmlv.  "  Surelv  vou  reroi^nised 
the  lady  who  nicknamed  you  Moses,  Com- 
tesse  Adele  Lafilette?" 

"That— that " 

I  sat  down  suddenly  in  mv  chair.  Mv 
mind  recalled  to  its  view  that  tatterdemalion 
figure,  and,  in  a  flash  of  amazement  and 
enlightenment,  re;"ogni.-ed  the  undeniable 
truth  of  Vatho's  words.  There  was  the 
face,  besrre:.red.  but  full  well  I  knew  it; 
and  the  figure,  betattered.  but  the  one  I  had 
so  often  admired.  Conviction  sent  a  cold 
shock  to  mv  brain.  Blind  ass  that  I  was 
not  to  have  detected  the  likeness  before. 
And  I  wondered  how  much  of  Vatho's  im- 
moderate laughter  had  been  for  the  lady's 
predicament  and  how  much  for  my  rim- 
plicity.  I  felt  unutterably  f(X)lish  and 
young.  And,  remarkable  diplomatist  that 
I  was,  not  a  dou'ut  but  I  looked  everv  bit 
ai  foolish  as  I  felt. 

"And  I  was  near  thrashing  her."  I  re- 
marked, with  weak   wonder. 

"And    I  almost  regret    I     stayed    your 
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hand.     It  was  a  piece  of  natural  comedy, 
her  ^ace  when  the  whip  hovered." 

f   knew  she   was  a  great  intriguer,"  I 
protested,  passing  quickly  over  this  unplea- 
sant feeling  Vatho's  last  remark  gave  me; 
"  but  this  was  beyond  my  calculations." 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  quite  know  us  in  Bithnia 
yet,"  replied  Vatho,  with  a  touch  of  bitter- 
ness. "  We  do  anything  for  money  here. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  who  would  not 
sell  his  mother,  let  alone  his  King.  And  I 
need  hardly  remind  you  what  profit  might 
be  earned  from  a  knowledge  of  those 
matters  which  we  fortunately  did  not  dis- 
cuss." 

"  And  Duskoi  ?  "  I  queried,  remembering 
what   she  had  said. 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  not  that  he  is  above 
it,  but  Lafilette  as  a  rule  fights  for  her  own 
hand  in  these  affairs.  The  stratagem  was 
prol)ably  her  own  ;  and  she  intended  that 
the  reward  should  be  her  own  as  well." 

"  She  will  hardly  show  her  face  again 
at  court  after  this." 

"  Oh,  heavens  I  Yes.  She  will  be  proud 
of  the  adventure.  You  will  find  her  charm- 
mg. 

Certainlv  Vatho  knew  the  hearts  of  his 
subje:*ts,  for  this  countess  of  stratagems 
sent  me  a  pressing  message  that  same  even- 
ing at  the  Russian  ball  to  come  and  talk 
with  her.  I  com[)lied,  setting  my  face  as 
I  approached  her  to  what  I  considered  a 
proper  grimness  of  disapproval  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  found  her  in  a  quiet  nook  waiting  for 
me.  looking  as  charming  and  l)ewitching  as 
ever  I  had  seen  her  ;  dressed,  too,  to  per- 
fe:nion  and,  in  spite  of  her  adventure  of 
the  afternoon,  quite  self-possessed.  When 
I  thought  of  my  last  view  of  her  shuffling 
off  down  the  hill,  those  sabots,  those  cu- 
lottes, I  felt  my  gravity  shaken  to  its 
f«:>undation. 

She  greeted  me  with  a  smile  of  sugar. 

"  I  have  done  my  best,"  she  said,  glancing 
down  at  her  own  costume  with  admiring 
eyes. 

"  With  what  intention  ? "    I  asked. 

"  T<^  undo  the  unfortunate  appearance 
T  made  this  morning.  Does  Monsieur  still 
wish  to  make  me  acquainted  with  his 
horse- whip  ?  " 

"If  I  were  Vatho "  I  began. 

"  I  wish  vou  were  with  all   mv   heart," 
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she  broke  in.  "  It  would  make  a  pleasant 
change." 

"  You  would  now  be  in  a  state  prison. 
Is  the  change  so  pleasant?  " 

"  But  for  what  ?  "  she  said,  with  the  most 
innocent  air  in  the  world.  "  Can  I  not 
wear  what  I  choose?  Are  not  the  hills 
free?  And  if  two  gentlemen  sit  down 
near  me  to  talk  mav  I  not  listen."  And  she 
made  me  a  little  grimace  of  reproof.  "  Oh, 
you  dreadful,  dreadful  Englishman  !  " 

"  It  was  an  ugly  thing,"  I  repeated, 
keeping  up  my  stern  face  as  well  as  I 
could. 

"Granted,  Englishman;  it  was  the 
ugliest  thing  I  ever  put  on.  But,  for  all 
that,  Vatho  was  a  pig  to  jeer  at  me  as  he 
did." 

It  was  clear  that  I  might  as  well  expect 
morality  from  the  flowers  that  blow  as 
from  this  pretty,  soulless  thing;  so  I  took 
a  seat  beside  her  and  altered  my  tone  to 
match  hers. 

"  And  supposing  you  had  surprised  the 
great  state  secret,"  I  said,  affecting  the 
cynicism  that  was  the  correct  thing  in  Bith- 
nian  court  circles.  "  what  would  vou  have 
done  with  it  ?     What  has  Duskoi  to  give  ?  " 

"  Duskoi  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  tones  of 
excessive  disdain.  "  My  dear  sir,  I  am 
French;  with  such  canaille  as  Duskoi  I  do 
not  deal."  And  she  tossed  up  her  head  is 
if  I  had  offended  her  mightily. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry,"  I  drawled.  "  But 
vou  know  vou  said  Duskoi." 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  she  answered  with 
her  child-like  eyes  wide  opened.  "  Weren't 
you  shaking  me?  I  had  to  say  something, 
and  Duskoi  was  the  first  that  came  into 
mv  head." 

"  And  Vatho?  Why  did  you  drag  in  his 
innocent  name?  " 

"That  was  true  enough,  as  he  knew," 
she  said,  speaking  even  a  little  regretfully. 
"  Poor  hornless  bull,  he  thinks  himself  far 
too  much  of  a  man  to  need  any  woman's 
help.  If  he  would  have  had  me  he 
wouldn't  have  wanted  you.'' 

"  No?"  and  I  smiled  to  think  of  Vatho 
propping  up  his  trembling  throne  with  the 
help  of  this  butterfly.  "  But.  merely  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  what  might  the  infor- 
mation you  hoped  to  gain  be  worth  to  you? 
And  where  is  the  market  ?  '' 

She  leant  towards  me  and  whispered  in 


my  ear  a  name  and  a  sum  that  seemed  to 
me  then  beyond  belief. 

"  And  what  of  poor  me,"  I  said,  looking 
straight  into  the  sparkling  eyes  that  drew 
so  near.  "  It  would  have  spelt  ruin  to  me. 
You  know  that?" 

She  had  the  audacity  to  look  sorry  and 
as  if  she  could  not  quite  make  up  her  mind 
to  sacrifice  me  to  her  schemes. 

"  It  w^ould  be  a  pity,"  she  murmured ; 
but  added  more  cheerfully,  "  I'll  tell  you 
what  we  might  do !  " 

I  gasped  a  little.  Here  was  this  woman 
ready  with  a  plan  whereby  I  might  assist 
her  to  plunge  Europe  into  war  that  she 
might  be  comfortable,  clothed  and  fed. 

"  You  tell  me  all  there  is  to  know,  and 

then "     She    made  a  motion  with  her 

hands  like  the  flight  of  birds. 

"  Together  ?  "  I  w  hispered,  anxious  to 
see  how  far  she  was  disposed  to  carry  this 
precious  proposal. 

She  nodded,  looking  archly  at  me  and 
biting  her  little  finger  nail  gently  between 
her  teeth.  Whether  she  actually  meant  all 
she  said  I  have  often  wondered.  I  am 
rather  disposed  to  think  she  did. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  world  is  not  quite  wide 
enough  for  the  adventure  you  propose,*'  1 
replied,  "flattered  all  the  same,  you  under- 
stand." 

She  sighed  tenderly.  "  But  we  can  still 
he  friends  ?  " 

"  Then  you  give  up  your  designs?  " 

"Oh!  no,  no,  no,  not  the  least  bit.  I 
intend  to  find  out  everything  I  can.  As 
far  as  that  we  must  be  adversaries,  but  for 
the  rest,  why  not  friends?" 

Would  there  have  been  any  sense,  purely 
in  the  cause  of  abstract  morality,  in  saying 
No.  At  Rome,  if  you  don't  do  as  the 
Romans  do,  is  it  wise  to  quarrel  with 
them  ?  So.  even  as  you  would  have  done 
in  my  place,  I  professed  myself  charmed 
to  be  called  the  friend  of  such  a  charmer. 

Our  friendship,  thus  sworn  to,  grew 
apace ;  and  if,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  it 
withered  in  an  hour,  it  was  none  the  less 
pleasant  while  it  encompassed  us  with  its 
lovelv  shade. 

The  next  day  I  repeated  some  of  this 
conversation  to  Vatho,  and  he  was  pleased 
to  be  cynical  at  my  expense. 

"  Adele  is  both  lovely  and  fascinating,** 
he  said.     "A  trip   round   the  world   with 
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her,  too,  who  would  not  desire  it !  And  '.t 
such  small  expense.  You  would  do  well 
to  think  before  refusing  her  offer;  you 
certainly  stand  to  gain  by  the  bargain  at 
present." 

And  that  was  perfectly  true.  I  had 
been  in  Bithnia  the  whole  of  a  very 
pleasant  month,  drawing  meanwhile  a  con- 
siderable pay  and  lavish  allowances.  And 
for  what?  To  teach  Vatho  euchre  it 
seemed,  for  any  other  achievement  I  could 
not  point  to.  If  left  bowers  had  been  army 
corps  and  right  bowers  naval  squadrons 
we  should  have  done  very  well ;  but  of  Ihe 
king's  real  intentions  and  aims  the  infor- 
mation I  possessed  was  not  worth  one 
single  smile  of  the  Countess.  Why  Vatho 
held  aloof  from  the  discussion  was  a  deep 
mystery  to  me.  I  began,  indeed,  to  sus- 
pect him  of  an  intention  to  use  the  pre- 
ferred friendship  for  his  own  ends  without 
definitely  committing  himself  to  anything. 
And  if  his  tactics  in  the  field  were  as  clever 
as  his  skill  in  avoiding  the  only  topic  I  was 
burnng  to  discuss  with  him  he  must  have 
outr'ivalled  Fabius. 

One  morning,  however,  Vatho  broke  his 
long  silence.  He  told  me  that  he  had  :!t 
last  brought  his  ideas  into  some  shape,  and 
had  written  down  an  abstract  of  them  for 
the  Prince's  perusal,  which  document,  en- 
closed in  an  envelope  and  sealed  with  his 
seal,  he  handed  to  me  with  the  request 
that  I  would  carry  it  to  England,  discuss 
it  with  the  Prince,  and  then  return. 

This  looked  like  a  polite  way  of  getting 
rid  of  me,  for  his  despatch  might  very  well 
have  been  cyphered  and  sent  by  post  or 
courier  in  the  usual  way.  Vatho,  however, 
was  so  extremely  gracious  over  it  that  he 
left  me  no  loophole  for  complaint.  He 
explained  that  I  was  the  one  person  in  the 
kingdom  that  he  could  trust ;  that  cypher, 
post,  and  courier  were  just  so  many 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He 
reminded  me  of  the  very  special  nature  of 
the  transaction  in  which  we  were  about  to 
embark,  and  the  disastrous  effect  of  dis- 
covery ;  in  fact  he  smoothed  away  all 
wrinkles  and  left  me  not  a  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse for  sulking. 

"It  will  need  a  man  of  courage  and  re- 
source to  get  this  to  its  destination,"  he 
said  most  flatteringly.  "The  hungry 
wolves  lie  in  wait  all  round  us,  and,  I  de- 


clare to  you,  I  see  no  other  chance  of  evad- 
ing them  than  that  you  should  take  it  your- 
self. I  shall  be  infinitely  relieved  to  hear 
that  you  have  reached  even  as  far  as 
Vienna  in  safety ;  while  as  for  your  jour- 
ney through  this  land  of  mine — upon  my 
word  I  would  not  undertake  it  myself. 
They  would  knock  me  on  the  head  and 
rob  me  of  the  despatch  before  I  could  j;et 
ten  miles  away." 

I  hardly  thought  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  were  as  bad  as  Vatho  was  please*! 
to  make  out,  and  certainly  not  greater  than 
I  might  hope  to  overcome.  No  doubt 
there  were  plenty  of  people  like  my  Coun- 
tess who  would  venture  a  good  deal  to 
learn  what  was  going  on,  but  short  of 
actual  violence,  I  thought  they  might  be 
circumvented.  Perhaps  the  most  risky 
part  of  the  journey  would  be  the  ride  from 
Villa  Marius  to  the  capital,  where  I  should 
join  the  railway. 

"Would  you  like  a  cavalry  escort?" 
said  Vatho  when  I  mentioned  this  to  him, 

"  Commanded  by  whom  ?  "  I  asked,  for 
if  he  could  name  a  single  officer  in  his 
service  who  would  not  sell  me  for  ;^ioo  it 
was  more  than  I  could  do.  But  Vatho 
only  shrugged  his  shulders. 

"  It  has  to  be  tried,"  he  said ;  "  and  per- 
haps you  had  better  depend  entirely  en 
yourself." 

"  My  best  chance  is  to  slip  away  at  once 
before  anyone  knows  that  I  am  going." 

"  It  certainly  would  be  inadvisable  to 
say  good-bye  to  your  friend  the  Countess," 
he  jestingly  replied. 

So  I  took  my  leave,  declaring  that  I 
should  be  back  in  Bithnia  again  almost 
within  the  week. 

But,  after  all,  Vatho  guaged  the  situa- 
tion better  than  I  did. 

For,  before  three  hours  had  passed,  I 
found  myself  tied  to  a  chair  in  the  dirty 
parlour  of  a  paltry  inn  as  fast  as  ropes 
and  straps  could  make  me. 

There  was  nothing  original  in  the  am- 
buscade either.  It  was  just  the  simplest 
booby-trap  that  ever  a  booby  fell  into, 

I  set  off  with  Jacobs,  my  man,  half  an 
hour  after  leaving  the  king.  Twelve 
miles  down  the  road  we  stopped  at  a  road- 
side inn  to  water  the  horses.  As  no  one 
answered  I  sent  Jacobs  indoors  to  rouse 
the  folks  up.     Jacobs  did  not  return ;  and» 
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instead  of  taking  the  warning  ami  gallop- 
ing off  I  must  needs  hitch  u\)  the  horses 
and  enttrr  myself  to  see  what  detained  him. 
I  found  him  easily  enough,  gagged  and 
tied  down  to  a  chair;  while,  before  I  (^ould 
express  my  surprise,  I  was  accommodated 
with  another  by  half  a  dozen  burly  ruffians 
who  had  ambushed  behind  the  d(X)r.  There 
was  not  even  a  struggle,  for  I  was  carried 
off  my  feet  before  I  could  lift  a  finger. 

Cursing  my  un wariness  and  the  beastly 
country  and  the  whole  round  of  my  luck. 
I  resigned  myself  to  their  attentions;  and 
I  mu.st  confess  that  they  handled  me  ?ii 
tenderly  as  the  circumstances  allowed.  I 
was  not  even  gaggerl,  and  so  could  make 
use  of  my  tongue,  partly  to  call  for  help, 
of  which  I  had  not  much  hope,  and  partly 
to  abu.se  the  brigands  in  all  the  languages 
at  my  command.  But  they  were  not  in  the 
lea.st  put  out,  either  by  my  calls  for  help 
or  my  imprecations.  They  even  ungagg«t»l 
Jacobs  to  assist  mo  in  lx)th  occuj)ations, 
which  he  did  in  his  mother  tongue,  but 
not  less  vigorously  on  that  ac;^ount. 

When  I  was  absoUiti'ly  SL-curc.  arms, 
br)dv.  and  leus  buinji  lashed  to  a  heavv 
chair,  the  ra.^cals  hung  about  as  if  to  ad- 
mire their  handiNvr)rk,  and  in  one  (.r  two 
little  matters  to  make  mt*  a  trifle  more  com- 
fortable. Seeing  them  s»  well  disposed  I 
chanjied  my  tone  with  them  and  oflered 
them  all  the  money  I  ha<l  on  me.  which 
was  a  matter  of  ^50.  for  a  ransom. 

lUit  for  reasons,  no  doubt,  thev  <'h()se  to 
put  on  absurd  airs  of  injured  virtue. 

"  Monsieur  will  observe."  sai<l  one  .)r 
them,  with  much  gestural  protestatio-i, 
**  that  he  has  lost  neither  the  desj):'t  *]i 
which  he  carries,  nor  his  rings,  nor  bis 
watch,  nor  the  j)urse  whi.'h  he  offers  to  i.s. 
and  which  it  would  he  so  easy  for  us  to  take 
if  he  did  not.  Hut  it  is  not  our  trade  to 
rol).  nor  to  our  profit  to  ransom.' 

And  with  this  answer  thev  tro<^)ped  from 
the  nH>m.  and  we  heard  them  mareh  away 
down  the  road  and  out  of  hearing. 

"Act  I.,"  I  remarked  to  Jacobs.  " /-.s 
they  haven't  brought  us  here  for  nuthin:.^ 
we  mav  expeet  A«'t  II.  to  commene.» 
.sho:tly.''' 

The  vyindow  of  the  room  in  which  vo 
were  looker!  out  on  the  roa<l  by  whieh  we 
had  come,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before 
vye  heard  a  horseman  trotting  al<»i'g  past 


the  house,  though  the  window  was  too 
high  for  us  to  see  whether  he  was  a  friend, 
if  such  might  be  expected  in  this  country, 
or  enemy  ;  but  we  hailed  him  on  chance. 

The  man  answered  our  shouts,  ami, 
without  dismounting,  pulled  his  horse  up 
to  the  window  and  peered  in  to  see  what 
the  matter  wa.s.  I  then  saw  that  it  was 
Vath  >'s  (ther  English  friend,  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon. 

He  IcMjked  at  me  and  he  looked  at 
Jacobs,  and  an  unsympathetic  smile  was 
plainly  vi.sible  on  his  face. 

"  Ah  !  the  work  has  been  pretty  well 
done,  I  see,''  he  said  coolly.  "  £\'idently 
the  neighlnrarhood  is  not  good  for  travel- 
ler.s.  I  think  it  would  hardlv  be  wise  of 
me  to  stop.     Vou  are  not  hurt  I  suppose.'* 

"  Its  certainly  not  a  time  to  stav  chat- 
ting."  I  retorted, •  not  a  little  nettled  at  his 
calm  demeanour.  "  I'll  trouble  you  to  get 
dovyn  and  cut  these  confounded  ropes." 

lUit  the  man  actually  shook  his  head 
aufl  did  r.{,t  make  a  move  to  our  assistance. 
He  even  jeere  1  at  me  through  the  window. 

*'  These  things  come  of  being  an  envoy," 
he  sairl.  "  It  is  a  dangerous  calling  in 
these  longitudes.  How  much  better  to  be 
>(>nu:thing  less  imposing,  and.  sh-ill  we  say, 
more  useful  ;  a  vet.,  for  instance  !  " 

With  that  he  impudently  nodded  to  nie 
and  male  off.  It  \yas  more  than  my  tem- 
per could  stand. 

"  Vou  c.iwardly  cur."  I  roared  after  hinL 
"  Do'i't  call  yourself  an  Englishman  in 
future.  When  1  catch  you,  and  we  shall 
nie  "t  again.  I'll  wipe  off  this  score  with  a 
horse-whip:      Ml      -" 

"Cientls.  gently,"  said  a  .soothing  voice 
at  m\  el  low  ;  "  you  Nyill  drive  the  blood 
to  the  head,  and  that  is  not  good  in  the 
sumnii-r  lime." 

I  st<i])ped  my  tirade  and  Uxiked  roun<1. 
It  was  tile  Countess  AdMe  Lafdette,  and 
slie  smileil  on  me  like  a  fond  mother  on  a 
wilful  child. 

I  was  nnt  surprised.  Though  I  had  not 
<'ons:i(.usl\  asscK'iated  her  vyith  this  act  of 
bri|^anila;4e.  yet  it  was  so  like  her  little 
ways  that  her  apjiearanee  eould  not  startle 
me.  Disgust,  however,  I  did  feel,  and 
was  at  no  j)ains  t«)  disgui.se.  Especially 
when,  laying  her  hand  on  my  fettered  arm, 
she  looked  in  m\  face  with  an  air  of  inno- 
<  r-nt  in«iuir\. 


AiiJ  il'-.n  ■4iM<i  llx.  fotiii(tM  ii-Uh  tin  tlolvi  dajialch  in  A*r  haiuL 
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"  My  •  dear  friend,"  she  said,  purring 
gently  over  me,  "  you  are  not  injured,  axe 
you?  I  gave  clear  instructions  that  you 
were  to  be  gently  used." 

Was  ever  such  assurance  !  A  highway- 
man taking  your  purse  and  apologising  at 
the  same  time  for  treading  on  your  toe  ! 

"  I*m  obliged  for  your  tender  care,*'  I 
replied  savagely,  "  and  I  assure  you  1  m 
not  hurt,  only  perhaps  a  trifle  uncomfort- 
able, that  is  all.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  rather  you  did  not  call  me  your 
dear  friend;  that  farce  is  a  little  played 
out,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  warned  you,"  and  she  pouted 
her  lips.  "  You  could  not  suppose  I 
should  allow  mvself  to  be  beaten." 

"  And  I  warn  you,"  I  said,  bursting  with 
indignation,  "  that  if  you  rob  me  and  be- 
tray this  secret  I'll  make  Europe  ring  with 
your  infamous  name.  The  whole  world 
shall  be  too  hot  for  you." 

**  Then  I  must  seek  refuge  in  Paradise," 
she  replied  quite  cheerfully.  "  Now  are 
you  going  to  give  me  that  despatch 
pleasantly  or  am  I  to  help  myself  to  it?  " 

"If  you  will  just  untie  my  hands,"  I 
replied,  "  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  breaking  your  neck." 

"  Ah.  ces  Anglais  !  He  first  tries  to 
break  mv  heart,  and  then  he  wishes  to 
break  my  neck.  I  suppose  I  sliali  have 
to  search  him  from  head  to  foot  for  it." 

Laying  down  her  riding  whip  she  took 
off  her  gloves  in  the  most  business-like 
wav.  I  should  sav  it  was  not  the  first 
affair  of  this  kind  she  had  had  a  hand  in. 

"  Now  shall  we  begin,"  she  said,  "or  are 
you  going  to  give  it  up  like  a  dear  Ixyy  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  begin  with  Jacobs,"  I 
remarked,  "  he  may  have  it  concealed  some- 
where about  him." 

"  Nonsense,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
grimace;  "but  if  you  insist  on  me  doin;; 
it.  whv  then " 

She  laid  hands  on  my  a)at  and  unbut- 
toned it  as  far  as  the  ropes  would  all)\v. 
And  she  was  just  about  to  plunge  l»er 
hands  into  my  pocket  wht*n  the  sound  of 
horse's  h:)ofs  tearing  up  at  a  furious  gallop 
made  her  pause.  Then  she  snatched  the 
envelope  from  me.  "  I  have  f(K)led  here 
too  long.  Give  it  me,"  she  exclaimed,  and, 
waving  it  round  her  head  in  triumph,  she 
darte<l  towards  the  door. 


But  she  was  too  late.  With  a  little  cry 
of  distress  she  ran  back  again,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  silent  figure  blocked  the 
doorway. 

It  was  Vatho ! 

The  scene  must  have  suq)rised  hinL 
There  was  the  Countess  with  fKe  stddn 
despatch  in  her  hand,  standing  baffled  and 
hesitating  beside  the  table,  while,  strait ly 
bound  to  our  chairs,  Jacobs  and  I  cut  very 
sorry  figures  indeed.  But,  amazing  as  the 
situation  was,  Vatho  only  regarded  it  with 
the  smile  that  says,  "  I  told  you  so,"  and 
remained  immovable  where  he  stood 
While  he  still  gazed  on  us  with  his  in- 
scrutable eyes  I  suddenly,  and  quite  against 
my  will,  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 
The  sound  startled  Lafilette  and  restored 
her  to  her  normal  presence  of  mind. 

One  opportunity  was  open  to  her,  and 
she  made  for  it  like  a  whirlwind.  Darting 
past  my  chair,  and,  as  she  passed,  giving 
me  a  hearty  buffet  on  the  cheek  with  the 
document,  no  doubt  as  a  reproof  for  my 
unseemly  laughter,  she  flew  to  the  open 
window  and  scrambled  through. 

"  Stop  her,"  I  shouted,  "  stop  her,  your 
Majesty,   she  has  the  despatch." 

But  Vatho  did  not  stir. 

When  she  had  clean  disappeared,  de- 
spatch and  all,  he  turned  quietly  to  me. 

"  I'll  bet  all  Pithnia  against  your  hat 
that  she  comes  back  within  ten  minutes  and 
restores  the  loot.  Aye,  and  scolds  us  well 
into  the  bargain." 

"  Ah  !  the  house  is  surrounded,"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  I  am  quite  alone;  will 
vou  take  the  wager  ?  Bithnia  against  your 
iiat." 

"  Your  Majesty  may  wish  to  get  rid  of 
your  kingdom,  but  I  had  rather  not  be  the 
happy  possessor  of  it,"  I  replied,  "but  if 
you  have  a  penknife  in  your  pocket  it  might 
serve  to  cut  these  ropes." 

Vatho  laughed  and  proceeded  to  release 
me.  and  then  I  in  my  turn  freed  Jacobs. 
Hardly  had  we  induced  the  blood  to  circu- 
late in  our  stiffened  limbs  when  the  door 
opcntvl  again,  and,  true  to  Vatho's  word, 
Lafilette  strode  into  the  rcxmi  with  a  face 
of  the  most  offended  dignitv. 

"A  very  pretty  piece  of  comedy,"  she 
said  disdainfully,  and  addressing  herself 
first  of  all  to  my  puzzled  self,  "  and  I  must 
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commend  the  life-like  way  in  which  you 
played  your  part  in  it,  though  what  you 
hope  to  gain  by  it  is  beyond  me.  There's 
your  precious  despatch,  but  never  call  me 
friend  again." 

She  threw  the  envelope  on  the  table  with 
a  toss  of  the  hand  that  was  quite  pretty 
to  see. 

*'  I'm  innniteiy  pleased  to  see  our  friend- 
ship is  at  an  end  at  last,"  I  said,  "  and 
from  its  renewal  may  heaven  preserve  me." 

"And  as  for  your  Majesty,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Vatho,  "the  fellowship 
of  kings  does  not  contain  another  so  nimble 
at  a  jest,  nor  one  who  would  stoop  to  play 
them  off  on  a  woman." 

Vatho  only  smiled  and  glanced  at  me. 
"What  did  I  tell  you.  Look  at  the 
despatch." 

I  took  it  up.  The  envelope  was  torn 
open,  but  the  papers  were  still  inside. 
Drawing  them  out,  I  found  they  consisted 
of  three  sheets  of  foolscap  ornamented 
with  the  Bithnian  device,  but  otherwise 
blank.  In  some  mystification  I  turned 
them  over  and  over,  but  there  was  not  a 
syllable  of  writing  anywhere  upon  them. 
Certainly  if  this  was  all  this  enterprising 
lady  had  gained  by  her  escapade  her  ill- 
humour  was  natural.  I  looked  at  Vatho 
for  his  explanation. 

"  Yes,  three  blank  sheets  of  paper.  That 
was  all  you  carried  with  you.  And  the 
real  document  all  the  time  was  safe  at 
Villa  Marius.  Extremely  provoking,  isn't 
it,  madame  ?  " 

She  looked  unutterable  things  at  him. 

"  By  the  strangest  absence  of  mind,"  he 
continued,  "  I  sealed  up  those  blank  pages 
thinking  I  was  placing  my  abstract  in  the 
envelope.  It  was  only  after  you  left  that 
I  discovered  my  error.  I  immediately 
jumped  on  a  horse  and  pursued  after  you, 
but  hardly  expected  to  find  you  enjoying 
such  a  delightful  tete-i-tete." 

"  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  your 
story,"  declared  Lafilette. 

"  That  is  quite  immaterial,"  responded 
Vatho,  genially  ;  "  the  court  will  enjoy  the 
joke  just  as  well." 

That  touched  her  on  her  weak  place.  "If 
you  dare '*  she  blurted  out. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  King,  "  you  can't 
intimidate  three  of  us  into  silence;  nor 
oijole  us  either.     You  might,  perhaps,  suc- 


ceed with  Flood,  but  I  am  proof  against 
you,  I  fancy." 

And  with  that  this  particular  scene  of 
the  comedv  ended. 

I  did  not  proceed  on  my  journey  that 
night,  for  the  King  would  not  hear  of  it. 
And  next  morning  a  dismal  surprise 
awaited  me — my  recall. 

In  three  days  more  I  was  back  again  in 
England,  having  audience  with  the  Prince. 

He  received  me  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  urbanity,  and  would  not  allow  me 
to  say  one  word  about  the  ill  success  of  my 
mission. 

"  We  do  not  always  know  ourselves  when 
we  best  succeed,"  he  said ;  "  the  attempt  »s 
often  more  valuable  than  the  achievement, 
if  only  we  have  the  wit  to  see  it  I  assure 
you  that  Vatho  was  charmed  with  your 
society,  and,  if  I  could  spare  my  aide-de- 
camp, would  have  you  permanently  in 
Bithnia.  And  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
.from  him  offering  you  the  order  of  the 
Iron  Bull,  third  class,  which  I  shall  make 
it  my  petition  that  you  be  allowed  to 
accept." 

This  was  very  flattering,  of  course,  but  I 
could  hardly  regard  it  as  satisfactory.  So 
I  ventured  on  a  slight  remonstrance. 

"His  Majesty  the  King  of  Bithnia 
honoured  me  with  more  of  his  company 
than  of  his  confidence.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  describe  my  efforts  at  negotiation  as  any- 
thing but  a  sad  failure." 

The  Prince  looked  at  me  and  smiled,  and 
then  rose  from  his  seat. 

"  You  deserve  the  fullest  confidence, 
Captain  Flood,  and  you  shall  have  mine." 

He  unlocked  a  bureau,  took  from  it  a 
document,  and  handed  it  to  me  to  peruse. 

When  I  had  looked  at  it  you  might  have 
taken  my  life  with  a  pin,  so  astounded  I 
was.  For  here,  in  full  and  proper  form, 
signed  by  the  high  contracting  parties  and 
dated  the  day  before  I  made  my  lame 
attempt  to  leave  Bithnia,  was  the  treaty 
that  I  had  longed  yet  failed  to  make. 

I  looked  at  the  document,  and  I  looked 
at  the  Prince. 

"A  riddle  indeed,"  he  exclaimed,  "but 
don't  ask  me  for  the  solution  of  it.  There 
is  the  treaty.  Take,  if  you  like,  the  credit 
of  it  to  yourself." 

Now  in  diplomatic  waters  there  is  alwa\s 
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unplumbable  chasm.  And,  standing  on  its 
edge,  as  1  did,  it  was  wise  to  tread  cauti- 
ously. So,  handing  back  the  treaty,  I 
merely  remarked  that  I  was  glad  the  affair 
was  accomplished,  by  any  hand.  He  is  a 
wise  man  who  knows  the  father  of  any 
child ;  and  if  they  intended  to  father  this 
treaty  on  me,  who  was  as  innocent  of  it  as 
the  veriest  ass  on  the  common,  it  was  no 
doubt  for  very  excellent  reasons,  into  which 
it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  en- 
quire. 

But,   for  all  that,   I  did  not  forget. 

Five  years  passed  and  the  mystery  re- 
mained a  mystery  still. 

Then  by  chance  I  leiirned  what  part  I 
had  really  played  during  my  stay  in 
Bithnia. 

I  was  strolling  along  the  forest  walks 
of  Homburg  arm-in-arm  with  a  friend, 
when  whom  should  I  meet  but  the  little 
grey  man,  Vatho's  veterinary  surgeon,  who 
had  so  cowardly  left  me  in  the  lurch  on 
that  memorable  dav.  I  knew  him  well  ; 
the  same  wizened  and  sharp  little  man  who 
had  peered  at  me  through  the  window  of 
the  inn  and   ridden  away. 

I  strode  U])  to  him  and  clutched  him 
by  the  arm,  bringing  him  round  so  as  to 
look   me   in  the  face. 

"I  j)romise(l  \ou  a  horsewhipping  one 
dav  five  vears  aiio.  Is  there  an\  reason 
why  I  should  not  n-deem  my  word  n(»w?" 

My  friend  thought  1  was  mad.  So  did 
my  captive,  though  only  for  a  moment. 
Then    light   dawne<l  in   his   e\es. 

"I  remember  \ou  ])erf-ctlv,"  he  said, 
calmlv  ;  "and  T  owe  vou  m\  thanks  for 
manv   hilarious  moments." 

"And  I  owe  \ou,"  I  retori'/d.  "  wliat  1 
am  now  going  to  pa\  ;  and  I  trust  ynu  will 
be  e<iually  hilarious  wb.en  I   have  dnnc." 

The  little  man  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  turned  to  my  friend. 

"You  know  me?"  he  asked. 

"I  certainlv  know  your  lordshi]),"  was 
the  astonishing  rej)ly. 

"Then  tell  Captain  Flood  who  I  am.  1 
have  no  desire  to  make  the  aojuaintance  of 
his  horsewhip.*' 

My  friend  mentioned  a  name  .so  <t1o- 
brated  in  the  diplomatic  circles  of  the  time 
that   I  let  go  his  arm  suddenly  and  almost 


in  a  fright.  This  was  one  of  the  big  fish, 
compared  with  whom  I  was  only  a  little 
minnow.  I  murmured  something  about  a 
ghastly  mistake. 

"  No  mistake  at  all,"  said  he.  "  You 
came  across  me  in  Bithnia,  and  you  pro- 
mised me  a  jolly  good  thrashing." 

"A  rascally  vet.,"  I  remonstrated. 

"  One  and  the  same  person,"  he  said, 
with  a  laugh.  "  1  see  you  have  not  solved 
the  mystery  of  the  treaty  yet." 

"  The  Bithnian  treatv— ah  ! "  I  ex- 
claimed,  like  a  man  on  the  verge  of  a  dis- 
covery. "If  you  could  tell  me  who 
negotiated  that  — 

"  r  did." 
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Then  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  was 
I    su[)j)Oied   to  be  doing   in  Bithnia?" 

"  Vou?     Well "  and  he  hesitated. 

"  Vou  owe  me  some  amends,"  I  put  it. 

"  Then  if  you  must  know  ;  the  affair  was 
unusually  delicate,  as  you  know.  Bithnia 
being  a  bad  jilace  to  keep  a  secret  in,  twi» 
envoys  were  employed.  That  is  the  solu- 
tion. That  is  all.  One  to  do  the  work, 
and  one  to  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  folks 
awav  from  him.     I  did  the  work." 

"And  I?" 

"Vou  were  tlie  gilded  dummy." 

I  was  (Tusiied,  and  I  sui)[)Ose  I  showed 
it. 

"  Vou  re'ner.ber  how  vou  thru.st  vourself 
forward,"  he  continued  :  "  \our  first  visit  to 
Stettin   House,   eh?" 

I  re;'alled  it  with  a  shudder.  What  a 
f(i)l  1  nuist  have  looked  to  this  seasoned 
oM  hand  as  I  strutted  al^nit  on  my  imagin- 
;^ry   mission. 

"  }5ut  it's  many  years  ago  now,"  he  went 
oil.  no  doubt  feeling  some  c()n5olation  for 
ni\  sj)irits  ne;*essary  ;  "and  they  gave  us 
both  pr<''is(ly  the  same  reward.  I  got  the 
Iron  Hull,  third  class,  as  you  did.  And 
o\er  iliere  soli  had  far  the  le'.ter  time  of  it. 
I   smell  of  the   stables  \et,    I   declare." 

Another  thought  occurred   to  me. 

"Lafilette?" 

"  Never  he.ird  a  word  aUmt  her  since," 
hi^  re|)iied  ;  and  added  with  great 
sole:iini»\,  but  with  a  betraying  twinkle  in 
his  sharp  little  e\es.  "we  sh.ill  meet  her — 
someday." 

And  he  pointe<l  downwanls  to  the  earth. 
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THE  most  serious  work  produced  this 
autumn  on  the  London  stage  was 
Mr.  James  Bernard  Pagan's  "  The  Prayer 
of  the  Sword,"  at  the  Adelphi.  It  was 
serious  in  intent,  and  interpreted  by  a 
group  of  actors  to  whom  the  drama  is  a 
very  serious  business  indeed.  At  their 
hands  the  religious  feeling  permeating  the 
play,  the  cloistered  peacefulness  and  sanc- 
tity of  the  monastery,  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene  in  the  church,  could  receive  only 
sympathetic  and  earnest  treatment,  and  it 
is  not  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how 
anyone  could  condemn  as  irreverent  either 
the  play  or  the  manner  of  its  interj)reta- 
tion.  That  sense  of  incongruity  between 
things  sacred  and  the  stage  is  happily 
slowly  disappearing,  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  frankly  recognised  that 
emotions  and  beliefs  which  enter  so  largely 
into  human  experience  as  do  those  of  a 
religious  character  cannot  be  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  drama  without  lessen- 
ing its  dignity  and  its  influence. 

In  "The  Prayer  of  the  Sword"  the 
spiritual  conflict  lies  between  the  claims  of 
human  love  and  the  call  of  the  world  to 
action  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
monastic  obligations  to  a  life  of  prayer  and 
celibacv.  It  is  the  old  storv  of  the  world 
and  the  flesh  fighting  for  a  human  soul 
against  the  Church  and  its  ordinances, 
which  has  been  told  in  so  manv  wavs,  but 
in  *'  The  Praver  of  the  Sword  "  is  told  in 
a  new  form.  For  here  we  have  the  revolt 
fiom  the  monastic  vows  put  before  us  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  our  sympathies  un- 
dimmed  bv  anv  reproach  of  weakness  of 
spirit  or  vacillation  of  purpose.  When  the 
monk  accepts  the  rail  to  action  and  puts 
aside  the  hassock  to  take  up  the  sword,  it 
is  still  for  him  a  call  fn^n  on  high,  in  no 
whit  less  a  consecration  to  s])iritual  ends 
than  monastic  seclusion.  Yoi  he  remains 
blind  to  what  is  so  manifest  to  others  -the 
revolt  of  his  nature  from  the  dull  round 
of  apparently  fruitless  duties  when  thei .: 
i?  work  to  be  done  and  great  deeds  to  be 
wrought  in  the  world  outside  those  cramp- 


ing  walls.  But  it  was  the  voice  of  a  woman 
that  had  bade  him  be  ready  for  the  call  of 
the  sword,  and  it  was  to  the  cxy  of  a 
woman  in  need  that  the  monk  fled  from 
the  cloister  and  became  a  leader  of  men. 
So  when  his  task  was  done,  it  was  the  love 
of  a  woman  that  still  held  him  fast  bound 
to  the  life  of  the  world.  Once  more  love 
proves  itself  the  supreme  master,  brushing 
aside  as  of  no  moment  the  vows  of  celibacy, 
the  spiritual  consecration.  Up  to  the 
moment  when  love  throws  its  influence  into 
the  scale  the  unfrocked  monk  still  turns  to 
the  cloister  as  his  ultimate  vocation,  but 
the  woman  claims  him  and  the  tragedy  runs 
its  inevitable  course.  The  Churcli  is  in- 
exorable and  pitiless.  Against  Her 
anathema  there  is  no  appeal,  and  because 
the  woman  clings  to  him  still  she  pays  the 
penalty  with  her  life,  though  her  lover 
takes  bitter  toll  of  their  enemies,  and  then 
in  humiliation  and  penitence  goes  back 
finally  to  the  round  of  endless  prayer  and 
to  self-effacement. 

Now  here,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  great  play.  On  the 
sombre  background  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
ii  the  sixteenth  century  passes  the  action 
of  those  intense  human  forces  which  are 
the  same  in  all  ages — love,  hate,  ambition, 
the  pride  of  life,  the  lust  for  power.  The 
fortunes  of  Ilaria,  the  youthful  head  of 
the  State  of  Andola,  challenge  our  sym- 
pathies, beset  as  she  is  by  traitors,  the  chief 
of  whom.  Scoria,  aspires  to  her  hand  and 
tt)  rule  the  Duchy.  His  overthrow  at  the 
han<ls  of  the  self -emancipated  monk, 
Andrea,  brings  to  her  side  a  man  worthy 
to  mate  with  so  gentle,  yet  so  proud,  a 
ruler.  The  die  is  cast,  and  the  destinies 
of  Ilaria  and  Andrea  are  launched  on  that 
irresistible  tide  which  no  hand  of  man  can 
slay.  Around  them  surge  all  the  elemental 
passions,  jealousy,  hate,  intrigue,  religious 
fanaticism.  The  end  is  inevitable.  As 
rig(»rousl\  as  fate  in  the  han<ls  of  the  old 
Greek  dramatists,  the  aj)ostacy  of  the 
monk  works  to  its  destined  conclusion,  and 
his  downfall  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the 
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initial  sin,  his  revolt  from  the  vows  he  had 
rashlv  assumed.  The  Church  is  but  the 
instrument  of  fate,  but  an  omnipotent  and 
ruthless  one.  All  the  elements  of  a  great 
play,  as  I  have  said,  but  yet  it  is  not  a 
great  play,  and  why  ? 

It  is  not  easv  to  answer  that  "whv." 
Mr.  Fagan  has  attacked  his  task  with  a 
sinceritv  and  earnestness  worthv  of  all 
piaise.  His  blank  verse  is  smfKJth  and 
touched  with  poetic  fervour,  though  here 
and  there  his  muse  creeps  dangerously  near 
the  earth.  Generally,  however,  it  is  worthy 
of  the  high  dignity  of  his  theme.  And  he 
is  also  fortunate  in  the  interpreters  of  his 
diaraa.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  one  answer 
to  the  "  Why?  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  action  is  oc(\Lsionally  allowed  to 
drag  to  make  place  for  somewhat  le(lii)us 
deliveries  of  moral  reflections,  and  anv 
considerable  accumulation  of  such  haltint; 
courses  gradually  saps  the  interest  of  an 
audience.  But  a  more  serious  fault  is  the 
anti -climax  of  the  fourth  act,  for  it  is  an 
anti-climax,  in  spite  of  the  combat  and  its 
tragic  results.  Uj)  to  the  close  of  the  third 
act,  when  the  bis;h(rj)  from  the  altar  pro- 
noun(*es  upon  Andrea  the  curse  of  the 
Church  and  its  sentence  of  ttxcominunica- 
tion,  the  mind  concedes  the  just  pn)portions 
of  tbe  clrama  and  the  consistent  devt^lop- 
ment  of  its  central  idea,  and  the  curtain 
falls  upon  an  impressive  tableau.  Hence- 
forth Anflrea  is  an  outcast,  among  his  fel- 
Icwmen,  accursed  in  life  and  death  ;  his 
revolt  has  received  its  legitimate  penalty. 
Clearly,  however,  this  (Mnn(>t  ht*  the  end. 
How.  we  ask,  will  the  love  of  llaria  and 
Andrea  far'  under  this  ban  nf  the  Cluir<'h  ? 
F(»r  dramati<'  truth  set-nis  to  demand  that 
their  future  fortunes  should  bt:  the  dirL^n 
eflect  of  Andrea's  exeominiuiication.  JUit 
the  author  has  thought  other\\ise.  We 
have  a  final  seene,  j)it<'hrd  for  the  mi>st 
part  in  a  low  key.  Andrea  is  in  hiding 
and  llaria  <'omes  to  him.  Tln.'ir  old  eiienn. 
Scoria,  not  (N»ntent  with  having  etTe<*ted 
the  outlawry  of  An«lrea,  is  i)l'>tting  his 
dttath.  Tlurre  is  a  sharp  duel  with  sword 
and  dagger;  Seorla  and  his  a<*e(.i]ipli('f  an- 
killed,  and  Jlaria.  wounded  wit!\  a  j).  »is«»ntd 
blade  in  the  ignoblf  s'-uflle.  dies  in 
Andrea's  arms. 

So  that  the  final  catastrophe  is  wroug.it 
nut  of  the  i»assi«>ns  that  have  their  sphere 


ot  action  in  the  life  of  the  world.  The 
episode  is  melodramatic  and  detached,  un- 
convincing, not  flowing  as  an  inevitable 
sequence  from  the  main  theme  of  the  play. 
Nor  is^  this  broken  thread  restored  by  the 
dying  prayer  of  llaria  to  be  buried  in  the 
monastery,  with  the  a^ncluding  tableau  in 
which  we  see  for  a  moment  the  flower- 
strewn  grave  and  Andrea,  an  old  man  and 
again  a  monk,  watching  by  its  side.  From 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  the  third  act  the 
play  is  disappointing,  therefore;  a  strain- 
ing after  melodramatic  effect  which  is  out 
ot  harmony  and  irritating. 

As  already  said,  "  The  Prayer  of  th.^ 
Sword  "  is  a  most  conscientious  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  actors,  as  we  might 
be  sure  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  such 
earnest  exi)onents  of  the  higher  drama  as 
Mr.  Oscar  Asche,  Mr.  Walter  Hampden, 
Mr.  Lyall  Swete.  and  Miss  Lily  Braytrm, 
to  mention  no  others. 

The  playgoer  w^ho  may  feel  his  mental 
digestion  somewhat  overtaxed  by  so  serious 
a  play  as  "  The  Prayer  of  the  Sword,"  has 
no  difficulty  in  finding  the  comic  relief  on 
vhe  London  stage.  It  is  all  aiwut  him  in 
j)retty  generous  alhnvance,  "  Beauty  and 
the  IJarge,''  at  the  New  Theatre,  will  res- 
tore the  balance  in  full  mea.sure.  What  a 
rollicking,  breezy,  innmseciuential  farce  it 
is  !  How  impossible  its  situations — ^vhat 
aM  extravaganza  of  fun  and  nonsense  I  Of 
pl(»t  tliere  is  none,,  or  next  to  rK)ne,  and  that 
little  a  hopeless  travesty  on  life,  but  it 
bubbles  incessantlv  with  merriment:  it  is 
ali\e  from  .start  to  finish,  a  gtxxl  old- 
fashioned  roaring  farce  in  three  acts.  And 
the  fun  is  not  drawn  out  of  compromising 
situations,  domestic  infelicities,  the  hunting 
of  a  soei.il  sean<lal  through  a  game  of  hide- 
and  s.ek.  One  cannot  imagine  Mr.  W.  W. 
Jaeobs  an<l  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker,  who  are 
re^j)  iiisible  for  "  Heauty  and  the  Barge."* 
res  ning  to  tlie  inij)roj»rieties  for  the  basis 
ol  a  j)lay  or  for  the  humour  of  their  inven- 
ti<»n.  Mr.  Jaeobs  is  no  sentimentalist,  but 
neither  is  he  a  degenerate.  His  fun  i? 
<ltan  ami  h(»pest,  though  he  plays  with  love 
if  <'aj)s  and  bel's.  In  nearly  all  he  writes, 
too,  there  is  jiis!  that  touch  of  humbl? 
jiathos  ili.ii  makes  :lu;  tun  more  appetising. 
We  laugh  at  Captain  Harley.  his  amorous 
l)roclivities.  his  jaunty  appropriation  of 
evcrv   w(M  .lis  fancv,  his    embarrassments 
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and  his  discomfiture,  but  we  love  him  in 
spite  of  it  all,  the  character  is  drawn  with 
sc  sympathetic  and  tender  a  touch.  In 
Mr.  Cyril  Maude's  hands  Captain  James 
Barley  is  inimitable,  is  irresistible.  His 
face,  his  voice,  the  set  of  his  cap,  the  lurch 
in  his  walk  are  perfect ;  each  detail  in  the 
composition  is  studied  and  arranged  to  the 
ultimate  effect.  The  wind  of  the  sea  '.«■ 
in  his  beard ;  his  imagination  soars  far 
above  barges  and  betrays  itself  in  the  de- 
lightful swagger  of  his  rolling  gait;  he 
walks  the  deck  of  the  "  Heart  in 
Hand"  as  if  she  were  a  liner,  lolls 
over  the  bar  of  the  "Old  Ship"  a'-d 
ogles  the  landlady  with  the  air  of  ever- 
green youth. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  (ieal  with 
"Beauty    and  the  Barge''  seriously    as  a 
flrama.       A     i)eppery    old    major    has    a 
daughter,  Kthel,  who,  by  her  father's  de- 
sire, is  engaged  to  a  Mr.   Manners,  living 
in  Russia,  whom  she  has  scarcelv  seen  and 
does  not  love.     Just  as  Manners  is  return- 
ing to  claim  his   bride,  and  the  unwilling 
bride    is  planning  to  esra])e  this    destiny. 
Lieutenant  Boyne,  R.\.,  plumps   into   tho 
situation  and  carries  the  heart  of  Kthel  by 
.storm,  losing  his  own  at  sight.     But  i'lthel 
lacks  the  courage  to  defy  l)oth  the  choleric 
father  and  the  unlove(.l   Manners  and  d**.- 
cides  u.)  fly.       The   middle-aged  Captain 
Barlev.  (he   bluff   seafarer,  seems   a  safe 
escort,  and  as  his  barge,  the    "  Heart    in 
Hand,'*   is  al.)Out  to  .sail   for  London,   she 
.secretly     engages     passage,    the     amoroui 
captain  promptly  o)ncluding  that  the  girl 
has  found  him  irresistible.       The  dashing 
naval  lieutenant  divimts  her  purpose,  and, 
having  bribed  ihtr  first  mate  of  the  barge  ti 
feign   illness,   secun^s  his    place    for     th"^ 
voyage.        He  also   smuggles   on  IxKird    r. 
widow    who  is  nurse  in    Major   Snu'flh-y's 
household,   with   the   double     purpose    »)f 
playing     propriety     (though      she      knows 
nothing  of  Ethel's  plan)  and  to  cherkmati 
Captain    Barley's    evidttnt      penchant    for 
Ethel,  when  the  right  moment  arrives,  since 
the  widow   is  one  of   the  vitnims    of    the 
captain's  blandishments.    Eventually  Cap- 
tain    Barlev     is     sufficient!  v     dis^^omfited. 
Major   Smedley  traces  his    daughter    and 
forgives  her  revolt  from  authority,  the  mor-* 
readilv  as  Manners  has  been  aca)mm(Hlated 
meanwhile   with    a   ladv   love    whom     he 


prefers  to  Ethel,  while  the  latter  and 
Lieutenant  Boyne  agree  lihat  all  is  best  in 
the  merriest  of  all  possible  worlds. 

Such  is  the  bald  outline  of  the  story,  so 
far  as  there  is  a  story.  It  is  the  fillin!;  in 
that  creates  the  play,  for  the  incidents 
threaded  on  this  meagre  and  very  unlikelv 
succession  of  events  are  conceived  in  me 
spirit  of  broad  farce  and  acted  with  con- 
summate art.  One  and  all  the  parts  ar^ 
taken  with  a  spirit  and  a  zest  that  would 
make  the  fortunes  of  a  play  possessing; 
far  less  intrinsic  merit  than  ''Beauty  and 
the  Barge." 

The  farce  always  eludes  analysis,  ana 
both  "Beauty  and  the  Barge"  and  "ine 
Duke  of  Killicrankie''  belong  to  that  order 
of  play  where  t-he  most  absurd  and  iinp"n- 
bable,  not  to  say  impossible,  stuattons  may 
be  turned  to  account  without  offending  tha 
critical  sense.  It  is,  of  course,  inoo.l* 
ceivable  that  such  a  situation  could  arise  in 
real  life  as  that  around  which  the  action 
moves  in  the  latter  play,  viz.,  the  incarcera 
tion  of  two  ladies  in  a  remote  castle  by  « 
jjeer  of  the  realm  and  his  confederate  until 
they  consent  to  marry  their  captors.  Such 
things  simply  aannot  happen,  and  if  they 
could,  we  should  have  to  conceive  of  quite 
a  new  order  of  womanhood  if  reserve  ant: 
repulsion  a>uld  be  changed  into  devotioi 
by  so  violent  a  process  as  abduction  and 
imprisonment.  But  Mr.  Robert  Marshall 
has  woven  into  this  situation  a  texture  of 
fun  so  light  and  gay  and  sparkling  that  the 
Criterinn  has  for  many  months  now  echoexl 
to  the  n^.ost  genuine  and  spontaneous  mern- 
ment. 

In  "  Winnie  Brooke,  Widow,"  by  Mr. 
Malrolm  WatSDu.  the  domain  of  comedy  is 
re.icheil,  though,  as  interpreted,  one  or  two 
of  the  ])arts  are  permitted  to  drop  into 
j)Uro  farce,  nuK^h  to  the  puzzlement  of  the 
playgoer  who  prefers  the  distinction  to 
be  more  clearly  observed.  The  play  was 
stage<l  for  a  short  time  at  a  West  End 
theatn?,  but  has  \\m\  a  long  and  successful 
run  in  the  provinces.  I  myself  happened 
not  to  see  it  till  an  opportunity  offered 
when  the  plav  ran  a  week  reeentlv  at  the 
Crown  Tiieatre.  Pe^kham,  where  it  was 
stagerl  and  acted  with  as  murh  <Mre  and 
attention  as  it  could  receive  at  anv  met- 
ropolitan theatre.  A  peculiar  interest 
attached  to  "  Winnie  Brooke.  Widow  "  from 
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the  fact  that  Miss  Ad.i  Reevc  maile  her 
(]i51iiil  in  lcf;itimali'  clrania  in  assumiiif;  the 
title  rol<;.  l.ci  it  bt-  said  ai  onrv  thai, 
though  Mis-i  Rfeve  shiuvt-a  o:rasi..nally 
ttie  intiueiK-e  uf  habii  in  htr  uso  of  vijire 
and  gesture,  ami  muri;  fspenally  in  rertaiii 
direct  (wnfiiU-nces  with  her  auditnec,  slie 
has  withciut  r|iie,stii)n  madt;  a  most  success- 
ful appearam-i;  in  tliis.  to  licr.  ni:w  line  cif 
art.  She  is  easy,  j;raceful,  distinct,  adt- 
quatf  in  short,  anil  aviiids  tlie  lemjitation, 
which  her  Iraininj;  and  expericnct  hitjierlo 
iviiuld  not  have  kil  one  to  expfft,  to  overdo 
her  part. 

As     a     play     Mr.     \Val.«m\s     "Winnie 

Hrorike,  Widow"  canr.ot  lie  pronounced 
a  great  suTess,  Thi;  tiieme  is  a  gowl 
one  —the  hoptlessness  'if  an  tirfjaniscd  re- 
volt from  the  snares  of  niatniiL.niy,  Imt  it 
leaves  us  unconvinced  ih.ii  Dudlev  May  ne's 
schtnie  for  the  foiindinf;  of  a  retreat  for 
distresseil  and  rejecti-d  hachelors  was  not 
liroiif;hl  to  grief  more  liv  unlia|i|)V   chance 
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lt must  lie  of  the  very  first  importance  in 
su-h  a  revolt  that  the  experiment  shouhl 
be  conducted  in  a  sp<it  as  remote  as  pos- 
sible from  feminine  distractions.  More- 
iiver,  the  interest  of  the  first  two  acts  is 
nut  maintained  in  the  last.  The  end  is 
foreseen  in  all  its  completeness  when  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  second  act,  and  the 
third  is  only  kept  going  by  unnecessarily 
prolonging,  ami  so  weakening,  the  de- 
nouement. The  truth  is  that,  tn  spite  of 
the  three  pair.s  of  lovers  who  play  soroe- 
what  im]>orlant  roles,  no  one  of  the  stories 
has  enou);h  real  substance  for  a  three-act 
])lay.  The  lovers  are  separated,  not  by 
cruel  fate,  but  by  their  own  idiosyttcracies 
or  folly,  and  we  cannot  feel  very  much  in- 
terest in  their  forluces.  The  play  must 
be  classed  as  a  comedy,  hut  it  has  not 
enough  of  reality  of  hfe  and  too  much 
of  a  kinil  of  sickly  male  cowardice  to  take 
much  hold  on  us.  The  widow  is  the  only 
person  in  the  play  who  understands  her- 
si;lf  and  her  fellow -creatures.  The  rest 
are  rather  anemic  or  else,  like  the  clergj-- 
man  anri  his  wife,  a  little  farcical,  and  so 
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Christmas      will      be 
Do  We  upon  us  in  a  few  weet:. 

Believe?  and,  wiih  the  exception 
of  rerysjoung  folk  and 
those  who  are  entitled  to  Christmas  boxes, 
everybody  is  saying  that  he  shall  be  glad 
when  the  season  is  over.  The  saft'st  re- 
mark to  make  at  this  time  of  vear  is,  "It 
does  not  seem  a  bit  like  Christmas.''  Nine 
people  out  of  ten  will  agrej  with  you  if  you 
make  such  a  statement.  Fur  we  all  have  in 
our  minds  an  ideal  Christmas,  which  was 
perhaps  partly  realised  in  childhood,  but  as 
the  years  pass  it  correspi.inds  less  and  less 
with  the  time  that  is.  And  this  year 
especially  the  message  "  Peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  to  men"  deepens  the  sense  of  dis- 
illusionmen;  in  our  hearts.  "  Christmas." 
we  say,  sadly,  "  represents  one  of  the 
world's  failures  lu  realise  an  ideal."  In- 
numerable people  indeed  have,  this 
autumn,  been  answering  in  the  negative  the 
Daily  Telegraf'lis  'juestion,  "  Do  we  be- 
lieve?" A  great  deal  of  very  omfused 
thinking  has  been  the  result,  and  I  think 
it  would  save  endless  rontroversv  if  we 
admitted  at  the  outset  of  such  an  en-juiry, 
what  is  patent  to  every  student  of  characler, 
that  what  is  called  ihe  religious  sense  is  a 
matter  of  temperament  and  varies  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  with  every  individual.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  question  solely  of  gooil- 
ness  or  righteousness.  i  hese  are,  of 
course,  implied  in  every  attempt  to  hold 
communion  with  the  Unseen,  but  the  in- 
stinct itself  is  something  quite  apart  from 
the  moral  sen.te.     Indeed,  you  may  put  a 


bad  man  and  a  good  man  side  by  side  and 
be  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  former  has  the  gift  of  spiritual  dis- 
cernment and  the  latter  is  deaf  tothe  voice 
of  the  spirit.  It  is  a  part  of  tHe  irony  of 
life  that  to  the  sinner  is  often  given  an 
insight  which  is  denied  to  the  maa  who 
fears  God  and  keeps  the  Commandments. 
It  is  not  Ms  sin  which  gives  him  this  know- 
ledge; it  is  his  sensitive  temperament  And 
the  men  who  believe  in  this  intuitive  way, 
which  I  believe  is  the  only  way,  arc  on  an 
absolutely  differeiit  plane  from  those  whose 
faith  is  a  matter  of  external  evidences. 
They  sjJcak  a  different  spiritual  language. 
Let  the  musical  man  endeai-our  to  convince 
tiie  non-musical  man  that  certain  combina- 
tions of  sound  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
produce  certain  effects  on  the  ear,  and  he 
might  just  as  well  talk  to  a  stone  image. 
I, el  the  non-musical  man  endeavour  to  con- 
vince the  musical  man  that  what  he  has 
said  is  incorrect  and  that  his  enjoyment  is 
an  illusion  of  the  senses:  will  he  convince 
his  musical  brother  ?  Not  a  bit,  though  the 
musiral  man  is  in  the  n:iture  of  the  case 
unable  to  demonsirnle  his  position.  It  is 
the  same  with  art,  with  [loetry,  and  with 
the  religious  instinct.  The  ordinarjr 
phenomena  of  day  and  night,  sky  and  cloud, 
flower  and  tree  are  familiar  to  us  every  day 
of  our  lives.  One  class  of  man  appre- 
hends them  and  nothing  more;  they  are 
simply  phenomena  to  him  ;  he  can  reason 
about  them,  collect  data  respecting  them, 
but  his  emotional  nature  is  never  touched. 
But  the  other  class  of  man  cannot  get  away 
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from  the  consciousness  of  "  the  something  " 
behind  phenomena,  and  Nature  and  man 
are  always  singing  a  song  to  him.  He  sees 
as  it  were  into  the  very  life  of  things,  and 
at  moments  in  his  own  life,  if  not  for  us,  at 
least  for  himself,  he  lifts  the  veil  which 
hides  the  visionary  gleam.  In  literature 
,we  call  such  men  poets,  and  in  religion 
prophets  and  saints.  What  is  the  use  of 
arguing  with  such  people  that  what  they 
see  and  feel  has  no  reality  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  asking  such  men  the  question  "  Do 
we  believe?"  They  reply  simply  by  ask- 
ing another  question,  "Can  we  help  be- 
lieving ?  " 

A  friend  of  mine  has  told  me  that  he 
was  once  talking  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
and  he  asked  the  great  scientist  what  he 
thought  of  his  namesake's  poetry,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  replied  that  the  enjoyment  of  most 
IX)etry  appeared  to  him  to  consist  in  the 
fantastical  arrangement  of  peculiar  and 
obsolete  words  and  in  the  turning  inside 
out  of  otherwise  clear  and  definite  phrases. 
Mr.  Spencer's  view  of  poetry  reminds  me 
very  much  of  the  view  of  religion  taken  by 
many  people  who  are  constitutionally  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  state  of  mind 
out  of  which  religion  springs.  A  large 
amount  of  historical  Christianity  is,  of 
course,  a  question  of  evidences,  but  to  the 
Christian  whose  instinct  is  religious  these 
are  of  little  consequence ;  what  appeals  to 
him  in  Christianity  is  its  intrinsic  truth ; 
its  correspondence  with  his  own  hopes  and 
needs.  Archdeacon  Paley's  Evidences 
simply  don't  touch  him  at  all,  though  they 
may  both  make  and  destroy  the  faith  of  a 
man  whose  religion  is  a  matter  of  external 
evidences. 

But  the  method  of  Paley  never  made  or 
destroyed  the  religion  of  a  man  who,  like 
Wordsworth,  felt  his  faith.  If  you  say  to 
him  "Why  do  you  believe?"  he  says,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  say  so,  because  your  ques- 
tion implies  you  do  not  understand  his  state 
of  mind,  "  I  cannot  prove  to  you  these 
things  so  as  to  satisfy  you,  any  more  than 
you  ca<i  disprove  them  so  as  to  satisfy  me." 
Cardinal,  Newman  once  said  "  Of  all  points 
of  faith  the  Being  of  God  is  to  my  own 
apprehension  encompassed  with  most  diffi- 
culty, and  is  yet  borne  in  upon  our  minds 
with  most  power."  That  is  the  religious 
problem  in  a  nutshell.       The    mmgs   we 


really  believe,  as  apart  from  those  which 
we  accept  on  the  evidence  of  the  five 
senses,  are  those  which  are  borne  in  upon 
us,  but  the  difficulty  of  apprehension  re- 
mains. 

I  see  no  sign  that  the  race  of  men  who 
possess  spiritual  discernment  is  declining, 
or  is  likely  to  disappear,  because  Paley  is 
out  of  date  and  the  Bible  is  no  longer 
valued  as  historv.  There  is,  on  the  con- 
trary,  a  growing  interest  in  all  the  pro- 
blems which  have  to  do  with  the  Unseen, 
and  there  is  an  increasing  distrust  of  the 
analytical  method  as  a  means  of  arriving 
at  spiritual  truths.  The  pity  is  that  the 
defenders  of  religion  are  often  those  who 
have  not  the  gift  of  the  spirit  There  is  a 
fine  passage  in  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
books,  where  he  imagines  the  effect  on  the 
Eastern  mind  of  the  attempts  of  certain 
English  bishops  "  to  do  something  for  the 
Eternal  Godhead,"  to  prove  Its  Existence 
by  data  and  the  evidence  of  phenomena. 
Israel's  watchword  was  simply  "The 
Eternal  loveth  righteousness,"  and  Mr. 
Arnold  soliloquises :  "  Poor  Israel,  poor 
ancient  people  !  What  punishment  can 
have  been  to  thee  like  the  punishment  of 
watching  the  performance  of  the  Aryan 
genius  upon  the  foundation  which  thou 
hadst  given  to  it  ? — to  behold  this  terrible 
a:  d  triumphant  philosopher  with  his  mono- 
theistic idea  and  his  metaphysical  Trinity, 
'  neither  confounding  the  Persons  nor 
dividing  the  Substance.*  Like  the  torture 
for  a  poet  to  hear  people  laying  down  the 
law  about  poetry  who  have  not  the  sense 
of  what  poetry  is — a  sense  with  which  he 
was  born."  I  often  think  of  these  words 
when  I  am  listening  to  sermons  or  reading 
the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph. 

But    it   is     said     we 
The  don't    believe     because 

Christian        we  don't  carry  out    in 
Ideal.  our    national    and    pri- 

vate lives  the  doctrines 
of  our  faith.  Moreover,  we  are,  some  say, 
the  slaves  of  impracticable  ideals.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  failure  because  it  is  imprac- 
ticable, so  also  is  the  marriage  state,  for 
this,  too,  falls  short  of  the  high  ideal  which 
gave  it  birth.  "  Let  us  get  rid  of  all  im- 
possible ideals  "  metv  ^;v>3 , "  •Mv^\^>x'8k\^ 
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dure  stanrlards  of  ccmdiict  which  can  be 
accepted  L)\  the  man  in  the  street.  Let  us 
go  back  tu  the  sini|)le.  intelligil)le  moral 
c(jde  of  the  Ten  C'o.iimandmenls,  and 
abandcjn  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a 
counsel  of  j)er[e::tion.  In  marriage  let  us 
have  monogamy,  but  u  )t  monotony,  and  let 
us  have  short  marriage  contracts.''  Eut 
surelv  here  we  have  more  confused  think- 
ing.  Men  misconceive  the  very  meaning  of 
the  word  ideal,  and  they  don't  understand 
that  the  progress  of  the  world  should  be 
judged  as  much  by  the  advance  it  makes  in 
its  ideals  as  by  its  practice.  Time  was 
when  the  Commandments  must  have 
seemed  to  the  wild  men  and  women  of  the 
desert  a  hopelessly  im])raciicable  ideal,  but 
the  centuries  have  |)assed  and  the  keeping 
of  the  Commandments  is  now  sim])ly  a 
matter  of  what  we  call  good  form.  Then, 
again,  if  (jne  thing  is  <^learer  than  another, 
it  is  that  the  ideals  implied  in  Christianity 
and  in  a  permanent  marriage  contract  have 
risen  immeasurably  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  Perhaps  we  are  ap[)roximating  to 
the  ideals  of  a  hundred  \ears  ago,  but 
it  is  quite  certain,  of  ("ourse.  that  we  fall 
lamentaljlv  beN^w  our  own  ideals.  Let  us, 
however,  be  just  to  our  own  age.  and  admit 
that  the  mere  consciousness  of  our  de- 
firiencv  sho.ild  count  to  us  for  righteous- 
ness. Moreover,  we  ha\c  (K-\el()|)L-d  these 
ifleals,  and  tins  is  something  to  our  <*re(lit. 
It  is  our  imj)a'.iencc  wliii^h  is  at  fauh.  T'or 
it  is  almost  uiihin  the  n;t-ri«T\  of  li\"ing 
man  that  the  Sennnn  on  the  Mount  has 
come  to  be  regard-Ml  as  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Christianity.  Though  the  religion  is 
nineteen  hundred  \ears  old,  it  is  only 
v.ithin  re.^ent  tinv.'s  tliat  the  idealism  of  the 
Sermon  has  beconiv-  in  men's  minds  the 
highest  expression  of  Christ ianitv.  To  our 
forefathers  the  Ciiristian  religon  meant  so 
nuK^h  else  ;  it  was  the  m(\\ns  ni  irseajx-  from 
eternal  damnati<»n  ;  it  was  a  form  of  life 
insurance,  and  its  j)re:'ej)ts  were  followed, 
not  because  of  their  ideal  beaut\  or 
grandeur,  but  for  the  \ery  sim|)le  rer.son 
that  such  conduct  ensured  future  happi 
ness.  The  ol)jeci  of  the  Christian  was  not 
t )  carrv  out  in  its  fulness  the  ideal  of  the 
Sermon  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  so  much 
of  it  as  would  save  him  from  hell.  We 
have  to  a  large  extent  grown  out  of  this 
stJte  of  mind ;  the  doctrine  of  future  re- 


wards and  punishments  seems  to  many  of 
us  to  be  on  a  lower  moral  plane  than  thai 
to  which  we  have  attained,  but  all  the 
brighter  and  all  the  intenser  shines  out  for 
us  the  idealism  of  the  great  Sermon.  It 
is  altogether  untrue,  as  some  corresjx)ndents 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  have  been  repeat- 
ing, that  this  Sermon  has  been  the  ideal 
religion  for  nineteen  centuries  and  is  far- 
ther off  from  realisation  -than  ever.  The 
fact  is,  men  are  only  beginning  to  under- 
stand what  it  means.  It  is  even  with  the 
majority  of  Christian-professing  folk  a 
new  ideal.  For  centuries  the  central  fact 
of  Christianity  was  the  death  of  its 
Founder ;  it  has  been  left  almost  to  our 
own  age  to  demonstrate  that  the  Life  ..> 
the  thing  that  matters.  The  Life  is  in  the 
Sermon.  An(J  n; -thing  has  tended  to  keep 
the  Sermon  in  the  background  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
have  been  regarded  with  equal  authority. 
The  Old  Testament  is  slowdy  taking  its 
place  among  the  realised  ideals  of  the 
world,  and  the  New  has  for  the  first  time 
the  field  to  itself.  This  is  partly  why  a 
man  professes  to  be  staggered  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  profession  and  the  per 
formance.  For  the  ideal  of  the  Sermo) 
in  its  naked  simplicity  is  so  new  to  him  ;  it 
has  always  b^cn  previously  accompanied 
by  Old  Testament  qualifications.  The 
horrors  of  war  never  affected  our  fore- 
fathers with  that  sense  of  incongruity 
whi(^h  afilicts  us.  for  the  God  of  the  Jew? 
was  a  (io'l  of  liattles.  'J'he  humanitv  of 
the  great  Sermon  could  always  be  coun- 
tered b\  the  Lord's  own  leajrded  sayings 
in  the  Old  Te-itament.  And  this  combina- 
tion of  two  almost  opposite  ideals  has  re- 
sulted in  m'-ich  (nirious  thinking  and  actiirr 
on  the  [)art  of  individuals. 

I   once  knew   a   dear 

A   WoRKARLE     old     ladv      with    whom 

CoNCKPTiON       religion  was  a  daily  in- 

OF  J)EiTV.        spiration.     "As  ever  in 

my  great  Taskmasters 
eye"  might  have  been  said  of  the  spirit  m 
which  her  life  was  lived.  lUit  much  studv 
of  the  liible  had  produced  in  her  mind  a 
very  curious  result.  She  a])parently  had 
never  been  able  to  reconcile  the  two  con- 
ceptions of  Divinity  which  distinguisi 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and  she 
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had  worked  out  for  herself  a  compromise 
which  she  fitted  in  to  the  facts  of  her  life. 
It  was  indeed  evident,  though  not  to  her- 
self, that  she  believed  in  two  Gods,  and 
by  this  mea.is  she  at  least  never  confounded 
the  Persons  or  divided  the  Substance. 
"The  Almighty"  and  "my  Master"  were 
names  which  in  her  mind  denoted  the  same 
Being,  but  as  there  were  specially  defined 
hours  and  seasons  for  their  respective  uses 
they  developed  in  course  of  time  into  two 
totally  distinct  conceptions.  "  The 
Almighty,"  for  instance,  was  the  Orderef 
and  Designer  of  the  Universe  who 
punished  the  wicked  and  sat  on  His 
Throne  in  the  far-off  heavens.  A  sort  of 
akx:)fness  seemed  attached  to  the  idea  of 
Him  as  coiceived  bv  the  old  ladv — it  was 
not  that  He  was  impersonal ;  her  creed 
was  far  too  anthropomv^rphic  for  so  ad- 
vanced a  conception  of  Deity — but  that  He 
dealt  with  "affairs"  rather  than  with  men 
and  women  in  their  personal  relations. 
To  her  He  was  always  the  Great  Chastiser. 
She  traced  His  hand  in  wars,  earthtjuakes, 
fire%  general  elections,  when  the  Liberals 
were  in  a  majority,  and  in  most  of  the  un- 
pleasant weather  we  experience.  "  It  is 
the  Almaght\'s  doing"  was  always  her  ver- 
dict when  an\  thing  unpleasant  happened. 
Merciless,  despotic,  the  God  of  the  Jew 
but  not  of  the  Christian,  was  this  Almighty 
of  hers.  Understood  in  this  sense  He  re- 
presented her  intellectual  concei)tion  of 
God,  but,  as  so  often  ha])pens  when  the 
intellect  or  analytical  faculty  works  alone 
upon  these  prr.-blems,  tiie  solution  was 
whollv  at  fault  with  the  verdict  of  her 
heart.  With  a  weaker  character  this  con- 
flict of  mind  and  heart  produces  scepticism. 
Not  so  with  the  ol<l  lady.  An  unconscious 
mental  and  emotional  pHw^css  went  on 
within  her.  the  result  of  which  was  seen 
in  the  peculiar  compromise  she  finally 
adopted.  Its  outward  and  visit jle  sign  was 
the  fre'juent  use  of  the  name  "my  Master." 
An  infinite  softening  of  the  conception  of 
Deitv  seemed  to  accompanv  the  sound  of 
that  name.  And  there  was  no  aloofness 
about  Him.  Sydney  Smith  described  a 
certain  class  of  persons  as  "possessing  a 
noisy  familiaritv  with  the  Deitv."  Miss 
Broughton,  too,  in  one  of  her  novels,  speaks 
of  a  certain  paterfamilias  who  at  family 
prayers  h.iLitu.i!ly  prayed  or   rather  com- 


manded the  Almighty  to  bless  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  In  fact  we  are  all 
familiar  with  this  kind  of  patronage  of  the 
Higher  Power,  and  it  is  as  different  as  any- 
thing can  be  from  the  Theism  of  my  old 
lady.  This  never  sh(K'ked  one  by  its  irre- 
verence, nor  did  it  seem  to  be  unsuited  to 
a  high  ideal  of  Divinity.  But  it  indicated 
certainly  very  familiar  relations.  "  My 
Master,"  according  to  her  own  account,  was 
in  daily  and  hourly  communication  with 
her.  He  dictated  all  her  actions.  He 
was  the  inspirer  of  every  thought  and  as- 
piration. And  as  all  her  actions  were 
gentle  and  her  soul  full  of  the  milk'  of 
human  kindness,  the  contrast  between  "  my 
Master"  and  "the  Almighty"  was  some- 
times terribly  startling.  Of  course,  she 
would  have  warmly  repudiated  the  dis- 
tinction ;  nevertheless  it  existed  and  showed 
itself  in  every  de[)artment  of  life.  "The 
Almighty  "  sent  wisely  hundreds  of  men  to 
their  death  in  a  shipwreck  or  colliery  acci- 
dent ;  He  tortured  oth-jrs  with  lifelong 
diseases  for  some  wise  purpose,  but  "  my 
Master "  would  never  hurt  a  flv.  She 
traced  His  hand  in  all  the  blessings  she 
enjoyed,  in  the  changes  for  the  better  in 
her  husband's  health,  just  as  the  changes 
for  the  worse  were  always  ascribed  to  the 
Almighty,  and  in  the  changes  for  the  better 
in  very  trying  weather.  "  My  Master " 
sometimes  interfered  to  put  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  a  minority  ;  it  was  the  Almighty  who  for 
some  wise  reasf)n  gave  him  (Hxasionally  a 
majority.  There  was  lit  lie  of  the  Judge  or 
Inexorable  Ruler  about  this  conception  of 
Divinity.  "My  Master'  was  a  more  than 
indulgent  Father  to  the  sins  and  weak- 
nesses of  two  old  pe>»ple. 

The  strictest  of  churchwoman,  as  she 
was,  in  her  profession  and  in  the  rules 
which  she  laid  /lown  for  other  i)e<jple's 
guidance,  her  own  life  was  one  long  series 
of  dispensations  ol  trined  fnmi  her  Master 
relieving  her  fr«/m  these  sames  rules  and 
observar;ces.  "  My  Master  th.oroughly 
understands  how  we  are  placed,''  was  her 
unauNwerable  reply  when  c«»nf routed  with 
neglected  religions  duties  and  broken  com- 
mandments. Vet  if  (Jthers  failed  they 
were  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  "the 
Almiglity."  I  have  alwa\s  th<»ught  that 
this  old  lady's  religion  was  the  best  nun- 
promise  between  the    Old    aL\Ad    vJ^a.   V^^ 
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Testaments  that  1  haV6  eveir  inet.  It  was, 
at  least,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  difl5- 
culties  which  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way 
of  Christian  idealism. 


Double 
Harness. 


The  other  ideal  which 
we  are  asked  to  aban- 
don, because  it  puts  too 
severe  a  strain  on 
human  nature,  is  the  permanent  marriage 
contract.  Ten  years  has  been  suggested 
as  the  ideal  to  take  the  place  of  "  until 
death  us  do  part."  But  is  it  not  the  same 
with  marriage  as  it  is  with  Christianity  : 
the  ideal  has  risen  immeasurably  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  practice?  In  former  days  I  think 
men  and  women  did  not  expect  so  much  of 
each  other  as  they  do  now;  for  one  thing 
their  imaginations  were  not  fed  by  the 
perusal  of  innumerable  love  stories,  which 
give  the  passion  of  love  an  altogether 
exaggerated  place  in  the  average  man  and 
woman's  life.  To  jog  along  without  words 
between  the  parties  was,  with  our  fathers, 
to  be  happily  married,  and  the  merely 
negative  virtue  of  abstaining  from  blows 
indicated  a  fairly  successful  union.  But 
now,  unless  there  are  outward  and  visible 
signs  that  the  high  temperature  of  court- 
ship or  early  married  life  is  maintained 
throughout  one's  existence,  we  are  sup- 
posed by  our  friends  to  be  disillusionised, 
and  we  are  not  what  they  call  hapi)ily 
married.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  ideal 
has  been  raised  partly  because  of  the  way 
our  sentimental  nature  has  been  educated 
by  novel-reading  and  theatre-going.  But 
another  reason  for  the  raising  of  the  ideal 
is,  of  course,  the  general  advancenlent 
of  women  in  independence  and  intelli- 
gence. They  are  taking  their  right  place 
as  the  companions  and  intellectual  com- 
rades of  men,  and  the  old  ideal  of  mar- 
riage where  the  woman's  individuality  is 
lost  in  the  man's  is  dying  out.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  for  two  indi- 
viduals who  think,  read,  and  act  on  lines 
of  their  own  to  live  together  in  hourly 
and  dailv  converse.  Least  of  all  is  the 
average  man  capable  of  readily  adapting 
himself  to  the  new  conditions.  The  new 
and  higher  ideal  of  married  life,  which  is, 
in  the  main,  comradeship  rather  than  the 


merging  of  one  individuality  in  that  of 
anothe^,  has  not  been  long  enough  with 
us  to  achieve  any  great  results,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  bound  up  with  the  permanent 
marriage  contract  and  not  with  temporary 
agreements.  In  the  change  from  the  one 
ideal  to  the  other  there  will  necessarily  be 
many  domestic  revolutions,  but  the  new 
ideal  has  come  to  stay.  For  one  thing, 
when  fully  realised  it  will  make  men  and 
women  more  careful  how  they  rush  into 
matrimony.  The  most  sensible  novel  I 
have  read  for  a  long  time  is  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope's  "  Double  Harness,"  because  it  is  at 
once  so  true  to  life,  with  its  hopes  and 
disappointments,  and  yet  does  not  omit 
to  suggest  "  a  way  out."  Most  of  us  have 
been  in  love,  some  of  us  are  still  in  love, 
a  few  are  alwavs  more  or  less  so,  and  we 
know  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in 
human  experience.  But  its  illusory 
character  as  a  guide  to  comradeship  pro- 
vides us  with  most  of  the  tragedy  and 
comedy  of  plays  and  novels.  An  elderly 
man,  in  Mr.  Hope's  novel,  talks  in  this  way 
to  a  youth  who  has  been  swearing  his  eter- 
nal devotion  to  a  lady: — "When  you  talk 
like  that  you  assume  that  these  things  last. 
Well,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  don't. 
I  don't  say  that's  nice,  or  amiable,  or 
elevated,  or  anything  else.  I  didn't  make 
human  nature,  and  I  don't  particularly  ad- 
mire it.  But  there  it  is — in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  you  know.  And  if  you  think  you 
know  a  case  that's  the  tenth " 

"  This  was  exactly  what  Blake  was  sure 
he  did  know." 

Well,  this  was  very  young  and  very  de- 
lightful in  Blake ;  we  have  gone  through 
the  exj)erience  ourselves,  but  the  older 
man  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  and 
he  knew  why  marriage  was  so  often  a 
failure.  It  is  a  failure  when  a  temporary 
passion  is  made  the  excuse  for  a  life-long 
union,  and  it  will  not  take  the  beauty  out 
of  love  affairs  or  the  romance  out  of  lovers* 
hearts  if  they  realise  more  fully  than  they 
do  at  present  the  higher  ideal  of  married 
life  whi(Mi  we  owe  to  the  woman's  move- 
ment. Three-fourths  of  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions (»f  marrierl  folk  are  common  to  all 
mutual  friends.  Most  of  us  have  dearly 
loved  friends  whom  we  have  known  all  our 
li^  es ;  it  never  occurs  to  us  to  suggest 
time-limits  for  such  friendships;  a  genuine 
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friendship  wears  the  better  for  time  and 
experience ;  if  I  have  made  a  friend  of  my 
wife  is  it  likely  I  shall  ever  want  a  time- 
limit  ?  The  thing  is  ridiculous ;  the  pro- 
per time-limits  for  unions  where  genuine 
friendship  and  capacity  for  good  comrade- 
ship are  not  bound  up  with  the  sexual  pas- 
sion should  be  measured  in  weeks  and 
months  rather  than  years.  What  an  in- 
tolerable period  ten  years  would  seem  to  a 
man  or  woman  who  had  been  merely  what 
we  call  in  love  with  each  other  !  Mr. 
Hope  seems  to  imply  in  his  novel  that  the 
reason  why  all  his  married  couples  were 
unhappy  was  that  they  expected  too  much 
of  each  other;  they  had  had  too  high  an 
ideal.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
reason  why  so  many  marriages  don't  suc- 
ceed is  because  the  ideal  doesn't  include  the 
conditions  which  are  implied  in  ordinary 
friendship.  We  have  a  quarrel  with  our 
wife ;  we  immediately  think  of  the  eternal 
happiness  we  once  vowed  we  were  going 
to  have  in  her  society ;  our  ideal  is  shat- 
tered; we  think  ourselves  unhappy  and 
our  marriage  a  failure.  We  both  sit  oppo- 
site each  other  by  the  fireside  and  discuss 
short  marriage  contracts.  How  soon  are 
they  likely  to  come  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics?  But  if  we  both  have 
a  sense  of  humour  the  mere  asking  the 
question  will  send  us  into  one  another's 
arms.  And  we  shall  then  make  the  dis- 
covery, the  idea  of  which  had  not  occurred 
to  us  before,  that  we  have  actually  become 
friends.  We  have  raised,  not  lowered,  the 
ideal  of  marriage,  and  we  go  on  ad  infi- 
nitum. It  is  the  only  basis  for  a  permanent 
marriage  contract.  We  should  judge  the 
happiness  of  our  married  friends  not  so 
much  by  the  frequency  with  which  they 
kiss  one  another  as  by  the  readiness  they 
display  to  shake  each  other  by  the  hand. 
When  married  people  kiss  one  another  in 
public  I  am  often  afraid  that  they  are  not 
friends  in  private.  I  hear  somebody  say 
behind  my  elbow,  "  You  are  a  brute  and 
don't  believe  what  you  are  saying ;  you  are 
in  reality  the  most  sentimental  creature  in 
existence."  "  Well,"  I  reply,  "  may  I  not 
preach  to  myself?  " 


I  have  frequently  in 

Mrs.  Craigie's  these  pages  quoted  from 

New  Books,     the    writings    of    John 

Oliver  Hobbes.  I  do 
not  know  any  living  author  who  possesses 
a  saner  outlook  on  life  than  she  does. 
What  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  calls  the 
feminine  note  in  fiction  is  easily  recognised 
in  spite  of  her  pseudonym,  but  she  has  a 
strong  masculine  note  as  well,  and  her 
knowledge  of  man  is  as  profound  as  it  is 
of  woman.  And  though  she  takes  a 
thoroughly  common-sense  view  of  the  mat- 
ter she  discusses,  she  never  fails  to  put 
into  that  view  sympathy  and  feeling.  She 
has  recently  published  two  little  volumes 
of  essays,  entitled  respectively  "  Letters 
from  a  Silent  Studv  "  and  "  The  Artist's 
Life,"  which  are  both  simply  packed  with 
good  things.  I  can  conceive  no  more  suit- 
able Christmas  present  for  a  young  man 
or  woman  than  one  of  these  volumes.  She 
tells  delightful  stories  in  illustration  of  her 
views.  In  an  essay,  "  On  Private 
Opinions,"  she  reminds  us  how  we  some- 
times keep  our  real  opinions  on  certain 
matters  absolutely  to  ourselves.  We  all 
have  "  the  reserved  idea."  Occasionally  it 
bursts  out  at  odd  moments.  "  I  have  heard, 
for  instance,  of  a  second  wife  whose 
penultimate  utterance  on  earth  was:  *  Can 
that  ail  have  been  Emily's  own  hair? 
Such  wads  and  mountains  !  '  Her  hus- 
band replied  that  he  had  seen  it  hanging 
in  braids  down  Family's  back.  *  I  suppose 
you  know,'  were  the  wife's  last  words, 
*  that  one  can  tie  on  braids.'  She  had 
studied  in  silence  her  predecessors  por- 
trait, by  Millais,  for  fifteen  years,  and  she 
had  yielded  to  none  in  her  spoken  tributes 
to  Emily's  chestnut  chignon."  Here  is  an 
excellent  description  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament from  "  The  Artist's  Life."  "  An 
artist  is  a  person  who  thinks  more  than 
there  is  to  think,  feels  more  than  there  is 
to  feel,  and  sees  more  than  there  is  to  see." 
That  was  the  verdict  of  a  distinguished 
physician,  and  it  explains  the  tragedy  in 
the  lives  of  many  people  who  never 
painted  a  picture,  composed  a  poem,  or 
wrote  a  novel. 
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MONTH  CRISTO'S  PRISON 


By  SOPHIA  BSALE 


NOT  a  little  ilufs  ihe  ^roup  of  Fri.uil 
Islands  oiitsi.le  Ihu  harlwur  of 
^^a^seille  mntriluili;  tn  llit-  iieauiy  nf  the 
city.  In  fine  weather  the  contrast  1  i;iiveen 
the  deep  blue  «{  the  Me 
and  the  whiteness  nf  the  islands 
ingj  and  when  the  setting  .sun  ill 
the  rocks,  the  ajmbined  eftert  of  nise.ite 
stone,  [Hirple  sea.  ami  j;rejnisli  sk\  is  m'>st 
harmimiDus. 

The  lar(,'est  of  thi;  islands  is  1 1',  ren- 
dered famous  bv  Dumas  in  Ills  .!/"«/'■■ 
Crish:  hs  .Mst'le.  Imilt  Ii\  l>anc..jis  I, 
was  for  m.iny  ye.irs  a  Male  jirisMii.  ami 
amiHi^  the 


t:.jnit 


Mir 


between   tin-  -{Uk-t 


.1.       The 
Imh.    I'.i 


.eijue 


and  pr.,!Ml.ly  tli.  present  [...siti..,  u{  in- 
fe'.-led  vessels  is  the  same  as  the  Roman 
/■'rc/tnit  Jiilhiiii.  where  Ca:s,ir's  ^alh^ys 
under  I>.  Urutus  were  st.ilioned  durinj;  the 
siCKe  of  M^irseillc. 

In  fine  Heather  an  exrursion  to  the  lU 
dlj  is  [ileasain.  One  i.as.rs  .town  the  '.hi 
Ijort  with  its  hun.lreds  of  vessels,  its  .|uays 
cramme<l  with  fishwnnien  and  their  wares, 
ami  a  Baiiel  of  tonjiues  which  even  ex- 
ceeds in  variety  that  of  thi'  mole  of  Venir-e. 
At  the  end  of  the  harl«iur  one  passes  S. 


Nii-olas'  fori,  Ihe  celebrated  "basdde" 
built  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  what  was  once 
the  village  of  the  Catalans,  a  mysterious 
co!i>ny  of  peiple  from  Spain,  who  settled 
uptin  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  entrance  of 
the  piiri.  "  It  arrived,"'  writes  Dumas, 
"  from  no  one  knew  where,  and  .spoke  an 
unknown  tongue.  One  of  its  chiefs,  who 
uniiersliiod  Pniven^al,  liegs^d  the  aim- 
mune  of  Mar.seille  to  give  them  this  bare 
and  barren  promot'lury,  on  which,  like  the 
sailors  of  ancient  times,  they  had  run  their 
boais  ashore.  The  request  was  granted; 
and  three  months  afterwards,  around  the 
twehe  or  fifteen  small  vessels  which  had 
brought  these  gipsies  of  the  sea.  a  small 
village  s[irang  up.  This  village,  ron- 
.siriieied  in  a  singular  and  picturesque 
manner,  half  M.-.rish.  half  Spanish,  hat 
surviveil  lo  tiie  present  day  and  is  in- 
habited li\  t)ie  >Ir'SL-endants  of  tlvise  men 
who  spe.ik  thi:  language  of  their  fathers." 
There  ihe.v,-  |)iM|ik'  remained  for  centuries, 
f.iiihful  to  iheir  hnme  "like  a  flock  of  sea 
liinl.s."  without  mixing  wiih  the  Marseil- 
Liis  ;  intermarrying  and  pit-serving  theil 
original  •ustonis.  costume,  and  huigii.age. 
In  jiassing  out  of  Ihe  harlfiur  we  see 
the  fortress  ehnrch  of  S.  Viitor.  built  in 
the  twelfth  centutv,  ami  well  worth  a  visit ; 
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HAllLF.MENTS  OF  CHATKAr  I) 


an.I   ab..ve  llic  wliclc  cilv     .iikI    the    .il.l  rli,i>L-r  \u>'m]  ki  (-x.;iv;Uo  llic  fnmi-ljti.ms 

.■luir.-!i.    i|..nii'ui,s    iIk'     in..rk.ni     R--.--..  i.i  <m\^-T  U-  liii.i  ,!  ll.i{;nn  ..(  ..]].  .immiIkt  <,f 

(Iiiarilinn.   \ntic  I>.ki!L'  ik-  hi  l.anh-.     Thu  «iii.-.  .t  iucLiI  hnx  h  -I'liii^  uniiis  of  Hhi'iii. 

siliuitinn  is  iiK<niiilV-i.-nt.  ;ir.r!  «hi.n  in  lm\\  :iii.1  ;i  ^/,/,;»,'  LuMriiij;  iIil-  dalf  nl   the  l:iv- 

m..niijiK.  ""e  strs  tlit-  ^ili  s;:lHii-  uliMriiiii;;  i,i-  .4  tUv  Unmliyu>n-^\-<:u\  Kt-ivmluT   'o. 

i.i  tlie  sunlij.lil   .lU.y^  iIil-  mist  nn.l  siiiuk.:.  15-,  all  .,1   «lii.-|,.  ii  i.s  s.iiil.  w-n-  l.tirieil. 

i>   uii.limlil,<i)v  is  iiiu.t  l)e:Liilittil.  An    amusiiif;    ,iiii- -.intc    is    r.'Lit.-il    <.t    a 

It    i*   sal. I   ih.1l    llie   aiilciu   -ilf    is   U-  vi-ii    i.ii.l    l.y   nuriias  tn  ihu   f..rt:e,.s.      In 

lie  put   inli>  thL'  iiiarkel.     What  nn  ii|i|iiir  C'liiii;  roiiinl  tin;  iirisun,  he  was  r-arL-tnl   to 

ttmitv    for  a   tirsi  .-lass  milli.m.iir..  ;      ini.i-  a,l;  ih.-  .■\rrT..-x.-  wherr  ihr.  ■vk-i.rali;<l  I..v.t 

Kine  livinj;  ..:i  th..-  isl.,.i.l   fr.,m  uliiili  iht-  of   M.r.vd,-s  «.is  o.-irjnr.l,  an<i  the  jnil'T. 

Ccvjnt  was  hiirlt'd  int..  tli^;  s.;:i.  scivri  wp  in  in  lin-  iniv  ivii.-.-  ..f  hi,  mlmi  n.nfiisinn  his- 

a  sark  as  a  .k.iii  man!      It   is  s.i.l   thai  I'^ry  an.I  r  ni.m.v.  a  iiully  t.  ..k  th.' imvelist 

idea  of  rrcaiinj;  a   s<'rt  •■t  Mu^i'.'   (o'Vin.  hal  i'\i-,naii- I  t'lf  ]ia-,at;i'  nf  r-..ninninica- 

or  Ma.iame  Ttissaii.l^.  lii..-  wav  llj;!.!.  s  ;..  tVvi  in:.,  th.'  ALU's  .-.ll. 

;>L-rsoilii'<'  the  vario;i,,   jitIs.  i-.-rs   iiiiiij..l.ii,  1  Ai!.>l)i'-r  anir.l.rt.'.    k-s    f.irn-liar,   nlatps 

in    Ihe    rIunK..-..ns.      An..lti..T    .!■  siring:    y^n-  thu      s.MUe      %isk..rs,      askinj;     th.'     jaikir 


EMNA\ft    llj  rllAII.AC   lUI'. 


mon'Te   cristos   prison^ 


whether  any  prisoners  were  still  confined 
in  the  chateau,  received  the  reply,  "Only 

"  Can  we  see  him  ?  " 

"  N<in,  c'est  defendu ;  but  you  may  hear 
him,"  and  he  led  the  trippers  to  the  do<»r 
of  a  cell.  "He!  Monsieur  Klienne,  com- 
ment aliez  vous  aujourd'hui  ?  " 

"  Merci,  Monsieur  Grassrin.  cela  ne  va 
pas  Imp  ma!." 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you?  Is  thefi 
anything  you  want?"' 


"  Merci,  hlonsieur,  je  iie  crois  pas.  Maili 
cependant,  if  you  hate  un  peu  de  tabic  in 
vour  pocket,  it  would  not  be  unaccept- 
able." 

"  Ah  !  par  exemple,  non  !  Tftaa  are 
bad— the  Government  is  mear)^  and  payj 
us  poor  jailors  so  badly,  we  cKnnot  indulge 
in  toliatvo.     ,     .     ,     "  ■  : 

The  man  being  a  ventriloquist,  rarely 
found  this  little  stratagem  fail  in  produc- 
ing the  weed  or  its  equivalent  in  cash — 
naturally,  for  his  own  pipe. 


IN  WHITE  AND  BLACK' 


By  S.  P.  READE 


EACH  mornini;  when  I  nei 
My  wife  stands  in  ihu  i 
Pause  at  the  gate  tu  wavt  t: 
Hi-r  morning  gown  i.s  whiii'. 
The  halls  deep  shadows  at 
Show  up  her  figure,  wlutc  on 


At   night,    when   dews  begin  to  fall. 
She  hears  me  at  the  garden  gate. 
And  steals  into  the  porch  to  wait; 
Against  the  brightly-lighted  hall. 
With  curls  ami  lace  in  dainty  fret, 
A  charming  little  silhouette. 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  such  a.  long  time  ago 
that  we  must  count  by  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years,  there  lived  a  king  and 
queen  in  the  kingdom  of  Kerry.  They 
had  three  daughters  and  only  one  son,  so 
they  very  naturally  thought  that  he  was 
worth  all  the  girls  put  together,  and,  but 
for  his  own  wisdom  and  good  disposition, 
be  would  certainly  have  been  a  spoilt  child. 

For  many  years  Cairbr^-Ri,  or  Cairbre 
the  King,  feared  that  he  would  have  no 
son  to  carry  his  sword  and  wield  his  spear 
after  he  was  dead. 

This  would  have  been  a  terrible  disaster, 
for  Cairbr^  was  a  great  warrior,  and  wanted 
his  son  lo  rule  in  his  place  when  the  sword 
should  drop  from  his  hand  through  old  age 
or  death.  Cairbre  came  of  the  great  fight- 
ing race  of  the  Fians,  and  was  of  mighty 
stature,  with  the  golden  hair  and  brave 
blue  eyes  of  his  people.  He  was  fierce  and 
strong  in  battle,  though  at  home  gentle  and 
affectionate  as  a  htlle  child. 

I  will  tell  you  something  of  the  way  that 
kings  lived  in  those  days,  aiid  how  the 
news  was  brought  to  Cairbrt!  of  the  birth  of 
the  prince. 

Ireland  was  then  mostly  bog  and  forest, 
overrun  with  wolves,  wild  boars,  and  other 
animals.  There  were  a  great  many  different 
tribes  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
who  cut  down  the  trees  until  they  cleared 
a  space  where  they  and  their  wi^es  and 
children  could  live  in  safety. 

Then  each  tribe  Klectcd  a  king  to  rule 


them  and  lead  them  into  battle  if 
arose.  But  all  these  kings  were 
subject  to  one  chief,  and  did  him  homage. 
He  was  the  King  of  Tara,  and  was  called 
Ard-Ri,  or  High  King  of  Ireland. 

King's  palaces  were  not  built  of  marble 
and  stone  as  they  are  now,  but  in  spite  of 
rude  architecture  they  were  very  comfort- 
able. They  had  lofty  halls,  hung  with 
cloth  and  drapery  of  bright  colours.  Their 
walls  were  decorated  with  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  and  armour,  and  the  branching 
antlers  of  the  stag.  In  the  evening,  when 
thi;  day's  work  was  over,  the  king  sat  in  a 
raised  scat  at  the  end  of  the  great  hall, 
with  all  his  people  around  him.  A  great 
company  of  slaves,  swine-herds,  and  hunts- 
men cleaned  their  weapons  and  mended 
their  bows  and  arrows,  while  bards  and 
minstrels  sang  songs  of  love  and  battle  to 
the  music  of  the  harp. 

There  were  other  friends  of  the  king 
present  also,  the  huge  grey  hounds  that 
helped  in  the  chase  and  waged  war  upon 
the  wolves  which  infested  the  country. 
They  lay  beside  their  masters,  or  stretched 
themselves  in  front  of  the  fire  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  These  dogs  were 
noble  animals  of  marvellous  strength  and 
courage.  They  are  now  extinct,  more's  the 
pity!  but  sometimes  you  s-e  pictures  of 
them  in  company  with  a  round  tower  and 
a  harp  without  a  crown. 

One  bitterly  cold  night  in  February, 
King  Cairbr^  sat  aa  usual  inCk^  Vi.\&  x«2a^v«% 
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in  the  great  hall.  A  terrible  storm  was 
raging  outside,  and  the  company  had  to 
shout  in  order  that  their  voices  might  be 
heard  above  the  roaring  of  the  blast. 
There  was  no  nmsic  that  night.  The 
harps  were  silent,  and  the  king  was  grave 
and  thoughtful. 

Suddenly  a  wench  came  running  in,  and, 
having  made  a  reverence  to  Cairbre,  told 
him  that  he  had  a  son  and  heir. 

^^'hereu|x;n  the  whole  company  rose  up 
to  wish  their  well-loved  monarch  joy,  and 
for  many  days  there  was  nothing  but  feast- 
ing and  rejoicing  everywhere. 

But  still  the  storm  raged  on,  and  rain 
fell  without  ceasing  day  and  night. 

On  the  third  evening  after  the  birth, 
a  beautiful  girl,  dressed  like  a  peasant, 
appeared  in  the  hall.  No  one  knew 
who  she  was,  or  whither  she  had  come. 
Having  made  obeisance  to  the  king,  more 
after  the  manner  of  a  princess  than  a  lowly 
maiden,  she  raised  her  hand  imperiously 
to  command  silence,  and  addressed  the 
king  thus  : 

"  Listen,  Cairbre- Ri,  to  the  wind  tliat 
howleth  like  a  Banshee  round  thy  liousc, 
to  the  rain  that  slap})cth  the  wall  as  if  with 
a  whip.  Thou  hearrst  how  the  great  trees 
in  the  forest  sob  and  groan  as  they  bend 
their  naked  heads  before  the  blast.  There- 
fore, marvel  not  if  the  \\\nd  and  the  water 
have  power  over  thy  son   to  eiv  h.uit  him.*' 

At  this  the  kini:  was  terriblv  distressed, 
and  entreated  her  to  tell  him  why. 

"  Ik'cause  he  halh  entered  the  world 
while  they  are  angry,"  rej)lie(l   tiie  maidi  n. 

**  Is  it  an   evil   spell?"  asked   ("airhre. 

lUit  the  wenrh  onlv  lau.Jicd,  and  sho  ik 
her  head,  leaving  kir.g  and  jh-oplc  in  the 
dark  as  to  her  meaning,  lor  soon  aitiT 
she  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  siu.' 
had  come. 

In  the  hall  that  night  was  an  a;,'ed  baid 
who  was  more  than  a  hun«lr«.(l  years  old. 
He  was  (juite  blind,  and  nearly  alw.iys 
do/ing  :  but  when  they  woke  him  up  and 
described  the  girl,  lu-  n\umble<l  **  Mor 
Keei^a."  He  had  seen  her  o!Vh\  and  was 
the  onlv  one  then  living  who  could  sav 
.SO,  for  she  had  not  appeared  in  Ireland 
for  tiro  generations. 


Now  Mor-Reega,  or  Great  Queen,  was  ft 
goddess  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  and 
could  perform  all  kind.s  of  magic ;  she 
could  change  herself  into  the  shape  of  an 
animal  or  any  other  thing  that  she  pleased. 
She  played  many  merry  pranks  on  the 
Irish,  but  was  good-natured  withal,  and 
used  to  help  her  favourites  in  battle. 

\Mien  the  king  heard  the  old  bard*s 
words,  he  despaired,  for  he  feared  that  if  his 
strange  visitor  was  Mor-Reega,  her  siK*ecli 
could  only  mean  that  his  son  would  be 
drowned.  But  his  friends  comforted  him 
by  saying  that  it  was  more  likely  that  the 
boy's  luck  would  come  to  him  through  the 
water. 

Perhaps  he  was  to  own  a  ship  on  the 
high  seas  and  come  back  laden  with 
treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones  to 
Kerry. 

l^ut  the  infant,  who  was  named  Fergus, 
did  not  care  what  they  said  about  him  just 
then,  although  as  soon  as  he  could  take 
notice  he  began  immediately  to  fulfd  the 
forecast  ;  for  the  first  thing  that  interested 
him  was  a  natural  fountain  just  outside  the 
fosse.  In  truth  it  was  onlv  a  rude  basin  for 
imprisoning  the  water  that  rose  from  the 
centre  in  a  slender  column,  but  the  baby 
lauuhed  and  crowed  with  delight  as  it  shot 
into  the  air,  dividing  as  it  reached  its 
greatest  height  into  cascades,  which  threw 
delicate  fringes  of  spray  into  the  basin 
underneath,  \\hen  the  sun  shone  through 
the  mist  it  formed  the  mo.st  exqui.site 
rainbows,  which  were  the  joy  of  all 
beholders.  The  j)eoj)le  called  the  fountain 
**  risi;e  an  solas,"  which  means  **  U'ater  of 
Li.Lilu  " 

The  months  follow  each  other  (juickly, 
and  soon  I'erj.us  was  able  to  to;ldle  bv  the 
(jiiet-n's  side  a:i(l  ask  her  (|;iestions.  Hand 
in  hand,  they  used  to  cross  the  draw-bridge, 
and  go  out  into  the  green  forest  where  the 
fount. lin  was. 

**  Moth'T,"  Slid  the  boy  one  day,  **  why 
dots  ihe  w.iter  h»'re  leaj)  up  when  the  bog 
is  always  smooth  and  silent,  except  where 
the  wind  ruflles  it  ?" 

'*  lle<'.iuse,  my  s(»n,"  replietl  the  queen, 
"there  is  a  fairy  lying  on  his  back  at  the 
bottom   of  the  fount.iin,  and  he  kicks  up 
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Ji-e-re-fore— 
•min.v'el-  norr- 

■if-  tl2e.  wincI-L- 

over-xfhy^oi?* 
toencbanxT' 


the  water  with  his  feet  all  day  long,  jusl 
for  fun." 

"  But  how  can  he  do  it  ? " 

"Give  me  your  lull  and  you  shall  see." 

So  the  wooden  ball  was  thrown  into  the 

water,  and  danced  on  the  top  of  it  like  a 

live  thing    in  time  to  the  music  that  the 

queen  told  her  son  was  the  laughter  ol  the 


"  They  do  not  know  how  to  weep,"  said 
she,  "  Tor  ihey  are  never  sad  or  froward  like 
mortals." 

Sometimes  the  ball  Vould  come  down 
into  the  basin  with  a  smack,  but  it  was 
always  mysteriously  drawn  into  the  centre 
and  shut  up  again. 

At  times  the  fountain  did  not  play  at  all; 
then    V'ergas   Wn«:'N  vVaV  "Qcw  Viwi*  -w*?.^ 
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asleep,  and  he  crept  about  the  forest  on 
tip-toe  for  fear  of  disturbing  them. 

Years  rolled  on.  Fergus  had  grown  big 
and  handsome.  He  was  early  skilled  in 
all  the  arts  of  the  chase,  and  could  easily 
distance  his  compeers  in  running  and 
wrestling. 

But  still  the  fountain  had  the  same 
fascination  for  him  as  of  old ;  he  used  to 
stand  beside  it  dreaming  and  gazing  until 
he  could  see  the  fairies  quite  plainly 
dancing  in  the  spray  with  the  sunlight 
shining  through  their  pretty  quivering 
wings,  and  in  summer,  when  the  basin 
was  full  of  water-lilies,  he  watched  them 
playing  hide  and  seek  under  the  large  flat 
leaves,  and  sailing  about  in  the  white  and 
gold  cups. 

But  meanwhile  the  king  and  queen  had 
not  forgotten  Mor-Reega's  words,  and  they 
watched  Fergus  anxiously,  praying  that  he 
might  never  want  to  go  to  sea,  for  they 
firmly  believed  that  if  he  put  his  foot  on  a 
ship  the  waves  would  swallow  him  up,  he 
being  under  the  enchantment  of  wind  and 
water. 

They  had  no  cause  to  fear,  because  the 
young  prince's  tastes  lay  in  quite  a  different 
direction. 

At  this  time  the  country  enjoyed  peace, 
and  Cairbr^  had  strengiliened  his  position 
by  marrying  his  daughters  to  neighbouring 
kings,  so  Fergus  was  the  only  one  left  in 
the  nest.  In  the  time  that  he  could  spare 
from  hunting  and  warlike  exercises,  he  was 
always  making  models  of  clay — fountains 
and  fairies,  deers  with  branching  horns, 
warriors  with  shield  and  spear.  Then 
learned  Comarbs  (monks),  who  saw  how 
skilfully  he  fashioned  these  things,  told  the 
king  that  his  son  was  a  sculptor  like  the 
great  ones  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whose 
work  is  immortal. 

Cairbre  did  not  like  to  hear  this,  for  he 
wanted  the  prince  to  be  only  a  famous 
warrior  and  fight  beside  him  in  the  day  of 
battle. 

When  Fergus  was  about  twenty,  another 
great  storm  swept  over  Ireknd,  carry- 
ing ruin  and  disaster  everywhere.  In 
some  parts  whole  towns  were  destroyed, 
and  a  great  many  people  and  poor  dumb 


animals  were  drowned  or  dashed  to  pieces. 
Brooks  and  rivers  overflowed  their  banks 
and  ran  all  about  the  country,  while  peace- 
ful little  streams  became  wild  mountain 
torrents,  tearing  their  way  through  the 
woods,  and  dragging  trees  and  rocks  along 
with  them  in  their  headlong  flight 

But  Fergus  loved  the  storm,  and  seemed 
to  grow  bigger  and  handsomer  while  Nature 
raged. 

The  rain  lasted  so  long  that  the  country 
was  flooded. 

Then  the  High  King  vowed  that  if  he 
could  only  see  the  sun  shine  again  on  the 
hill  of  Tara,  he  would  put  up  there  the 
most  beautiful  fountain  that  the  world  ever 
saw.  Therefore,  when  at  last  the  storm 
abated,  messengers  went  east  and  west, 
north  and  south,  to  make  the  Ard-Ri's 
desire  known  to  all.  They  blew  their 
trumpets  everywhere,  and  proclaimed  that 
whosoever  should  bring  to  the  King  of 
Tara  the  handsomest  model  of  a  fountain, 
might  demand  for  his  re:vard  the  hand  of 
the  king's  daughter,  who  was  said  to  be  the 
most  lovely  girl  in  Ireland.  On  Hallow 
Eve,  at  the  great  annual  feast  of  Tara,  the 
victor's  name  would  be  announced,  and  the 
fountain  uncovered  in  presence  of  all  the 
people. 

\Vhen  Fergus  heard  of  this  competition, 
he  determined  to  try  his  luck,  for  an  Irish 
I)rince  had  no  call  to  be  ashamed  to  work 
for  the  King  of  Tara,  whose  vassal  he  was. 
The  visions  of  his  childhood  came  back  to 
the  prince,  and  he  shut  himself  up  alone 
with  the  beings  that  had  peopled  his  world 
when  he  gazed  into  the  old  fountain.  Soon 
under  his  skilful  fingers  the  soft  clay  began 
to  take  the  shape  of  a  lily  in  the  centre 
of  a  wide  basin.  On  the  slender  stem 
a[)peared  gradually  buds  and  flowers  from 
which  fairies  with  merry  faces  and  delicate 
wings  peeped  out.  Then  around  the  walls 
a  forest  rapidly  grew  up,  with  wild  boars, 
stags,  and  wolves,  and  their  foes,  the 
hounds,  all  portrayed  with  such  marvellous 
power  that  they  seemed  to  require  but  a 
touch  to  make  the  trees  rustle,  and  the 
beasts  to  spring  into  life.  When  the  model 
was  finished,  Fergus  showed  it  to  no  one 
save  only  his  parents. 
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In  truth  the  work  was  wondrously  beauti- 
ful|  but  Cairbr6  shook  his  head  sadly,  for 
he. thought  it  shame  that  a  warrior  and  a 
king's  son  should  possess  skill  in  art  like 
a  monk. 

"But,  my  lord,"  said  the  queen,  "this 
may  be  the  breaking  of  the  spell  that  holds 
our  son  to  the  enchantment  of  wind  and 
water.  For  the  storm  caused  the  Ard-Ri 
to  desire  a  fountain,  and  what  is  a  fountain 
for  but  to  hold  water  ?  If  the  boy  wins  the 
prize  his  luck  will  have  come  to  him 
through  water,  and  he  will  be  free." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  king,  "  or 
it  may  not" 

Fergus  carried  his  model  to  Tara,  indulg- 
ing by  the  way  in  radiant  dreams  of  his 
success.  On  arriving  there,  he  heard  that 
the  works  of  his  rivals  were  so  numerous 
and  beautiful  that  the  king  was  at  his  wits' 
end  to  decide  upon  their  merits.  They 
also  told  him  that  the  fair  white  marble  in 
which  the  fountain  was  to  be  sculptured 
had  already  come  from  Italy,  and  the  work- 
men were  waiting  to  carry  out  the  design 
that  the  king  should  choose. 

Then  Fergus  made  obeisance  to  the 
Ard-Ri,  and  humbly  presented  his  work, 
which  was  covered  with  a  cloth,  for  no  eye 
save  the  king's  was  to  rest  upon  the  models 
until  the  selection  was  made.  Then  the 
prince  returned  home  to  wait  with  what 
patience  he  could  for  the  feast  of  Hallow 
Eve. 

When  the  time  drew  near,  King  Cairbr^ 
and  the  queen,  with  Fergus  and  a  great 
retinue  of  nobles  and  servants  on  horseback, 
set  out  for  Tara. 

They  found  the  rich  plain  around  the 
holy  hill  thronged  with  people. 

Bards  and  warriors,  wrestlers  and  poets 
mingled  freely  with  the  merry  crowd  and 
made  love  to  the  maidens.  Hundreds  of 
horses  were  drinking  from  the  river  Boyne, 
and  in  the  great  halls  nobles  and  ladies 
feasted,  quaffing  the  liquor  from  gold  cups 
sparkling  with  pearls  and  rubies,  their  gor- 
geous dresses  and  jewels  filling  the  place 
with  life  and  colour. 

Peace  reigned  over  all.  To  draw  a 
sword  here  in  anger  was  death  to  the 
offender.    On  the  very  summit  of  the  hill 


could  be  seen  the  wicker  screen  which  hid 
the  fountain  from  the  gaze  of  the  people 
until  the  king  should  give  the  word  to 
remove  it. 

The  heart  of  Fergus  beat  fast  when  he 
entered  Tara's  hall,  with  its  lofty  walls 
bedecked  with  splendid  drapery  and 
glittering  with  gold.  He  bowed  low  to  the 
Ard-Ri,  who  sat  in  the  raised  seat,  his  fair 
daughter  being  on  his  right  hand.  As  the 
young  prince  looked  at  the  girl,  he  forgot 
everything,  for  the  hot  fire  of  first  love 
leaped  through  his  veins  and  sent  a 
crimson  flood  to  his  face.  It  was  not 
to  be  marvelled  at,  for  the  maiden 
was  indeed  beautiful,  and  many  princes 
and  nobles  had  sought  to  win  her  heart 
in  vain. 

Her  tall  slender  shape  was  clad  in  a  gown 
of  soft  white  stuff,  with  long  hanging  sleeves; 
the  classic  brooch  of  Tara  gleamed  on  her 
breast,  and  when  her  shining  blue  eyes 
rested  for  a  moment  on  Fergus  he  pros- 
trated himself  at  her  feet,  vowing  inwardly 
that  if  an  untarnished  name  and  stainless 
chivalry  could  win  her,  this  fair  maiden 
should  be  his  wife. 

Presently  the  feast  was  ended,  and  the 
Ard-Ri  led  his  guests  towards  the  foun- 
tain, and  when  the  people  saw  him  the 
laughter  died  away  on  merry  lips,  and 
the  music  of  the  harps  fell  into  silence 
in  mid-arpeggio. 

A  hush  was  over  the  great  throng  while 
the  king  commanded  his  slaves  to  remove 
the  wicker  frame. 

Now  Fergus,  hitherto  so  confident  of 
success,  began  to  tremble,  for  love  changes 
everything,  and  can  make  a  brave  man  as 
timid  as  a  girl. 

At  the  last  moment  the  young  prince 
closed  his  eyes,  fearing  to  look,  lest  the 
chosen  fountain  should  be  the  work  of 
another.  In  a  flash  of  time  he  thought  if 
he  were  not  victorious  life  would  not  be 
worth  the  living,  for  then  the  hand  of  the 
princess  could  never  be  his.  He  could 
hear  the  wicker  supports  being  torn  away, 
and  for  a  moment  the  multitude  held  its 
breath. 

Then  a  mighty  shout  went  up,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  heard  in  Tara  before  or 
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since,  and  the  name  of  Fergus  MacCairbr^ 
was  fin  every  lip. 

The  prince  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
work  of  his  hands  and  brain  more  beauti- 
ful than  anything  he  could  have  imagined. 
The  water  rose  from  the  heart  of  the  lily 
and  from  its  many  buds,  and  fell  in  a 
crystal  shower,  the  bright  October  sun- 
shine  making  it  glisten  like  diamonds. 

And  thus  Fergus  won  his  bride,  and 
carried  her  home  to  Kerry,  where  they 
lived  happily  all  their  lives. 

Nor  does  it  appear  tliat  Cairbr^  found 
bis  son  the  worse  warrior  for  being  a  great 
sculptor,  for  when  war  bmke  out  we  hear 
that  the  bravest  of  his  followers  and  the 


luldest  lighter  of  them  all  was  Fergus, 
who  fought  by  his  side. 

The  fountain  played  on  Tara  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Saints  fasted  against  the  sacred 
hill,  and  went  around  it  ringing  their  bells 
and  cursing  it 

And  the  good  king  who  then  reigned 
was  driven  out,  and  vre  have  never  had  a 
king  in  Ireland  since. 

Tara's  halls,  once  so  warm  and  friendly, 
are  now  lonely  and  deserted. 

The  fountain  is  no  more,  but  even  yet, 
if  you  look  on  the  green  mound  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  you  can  see  a  rainbow  wher; 
there  is  neither  sunshine  nor  shower. 
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SPORT  IN  BRITISH  NEW  GUINF.A 

By  A.   HENRY   FULLWOOD 

With  Two  Illustrations  by  the  Author 


EVKRYONE  knows  where  New  Guinea 
is,  and  as  a  sporting  ground 
few  countries  can  equal  it.  Its  extent  is 
roughly  three  hundred  and  six  thousand 
square  miles  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
t''*  get  about.  Many  years  ago,  there  is  no 
doubt,  New  Guinea  was  part  of  Australia, 
as  the  straits  between  the  two  countries  are 
only  80  miles  wide,  and  very  shallow  and 
studded  with  numbers  of  islands ;  and  this 
nearness  may  to  a  great  extent*  account  for 
the  animals  being  much  alike  in  both,  also 
the  birds,  but  owing  to  the  tropical  nature 
of  the  Qjuntry,  the  latter  vary  a  little,  for 
the  Bird  of  Paradise,  which  is  the  chief  at- 
traction in  New  Guinea,  is  unknown  on  the 
mainland  of  Australia,  while  the  casso- 
wary of  New  Guinea  is  similar  to  the  bird 
of  the  same  name  in  Australia,  and  similar 
tc  the  emu  so  that  one  may  get  some  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  game.  No  country  in 
the  world  possesses  so  many  gorgeous  and 
beautifully  plumaged  birds,  beginning  with 
over  twenty  varieties  c)f  Birds  of  Paradise, 
which  are  much  sought  after  by  Kuro[)t*ans 
foi  decorating  purjxjses  and  also  for  their 
museums.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
kingfishers,  pigeons,  and  parrots  of  great 
biauty  and  size.  The  laughing  jackass  is 
as  numerous  here  as  in  Australia ;  while 
the  crowned  goura  pigeon — a  large  bird  of 
z  silvery  grey  colour — is  very  numerous 
rnd  magnificent.  Then  there  are  brush 
turkeys  and  jungle  fowl,  wiio  make  their 
mound  nests  in  every  forest,  and  the  inte- 
resting l)ower  bird  is  quite  a  common  sight. 
But  the  most  interesting  is  probably  the 
Bird   of  Paradise,  which    has    a    beautv 


peculiarly  its  own,  from  the  king  bird  to 
the  magnificent  seapennis,  all  are  ex- 
(juii>ilely  coloured,  and  their  skins  and 
plumes  are  highly  prized.  To  sb.oot  the 
latter  birds  and,  in  fact,  most  here  named, 
the  native  makes  himself  a  platform  in  a 
tree  and  waits  his  prey,  or  in  his  own 
house,  which  he  builds  in  the  trees,  he  has 
a  platform  on  the  top,  where  he  spies  out 
his  game  or  his  enemy,  if  need  be.  The 
natives  of  New  Guinea  are  at  present  in  the 
stone  age,  and  use  stone  axes  and  bows 
and  arrows,  the  latter  being  tipped  with 
ebony  or  human  Lones,  and  when  fighting 
the  arrows  are  [poisoned.  But  the  native 
tr\ing  Wis  new  arrows  before  going  out 
sJKjoiing  is  very  picturesque;  dressed  in 
fantastic  costume,  he  places  his  arrows  in 
the  soft  sand  or  soil  and  takes  them  out 
one  by  one  and  fires  at  his  target  with  a 
rather  smaller  bow  than  that  he  would  use 
for  long  distances.  The  larger  bow  is  one 
standing  over  six  feet  high,  the  end  of 
which  rests  on  the  ground,  and  placed 
between  the  first  and  great  toe.  The 
thong  is  usually  of  green  bamboo,  and 
with  it  they  shoot  a  huge  distance,  and  are 
vi-rv  deadlv  in  their  aim. 

Their  houses  or  shooting  boxes,  as  I  have 
called  them,  are  built,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  in  the  branches  of  the  tree  sup- 
porting its  weight,  and  to  get  there  bamboo 
or  vine  ladders  are  pieced  together.  In 
case  of  attack  from  a  hostile  tribe  these 
ladders  are  drawn  up,  and  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hr)use  are  opene<l  to  shorit 
from,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  burning 
the  tree  down,   and  so  bring  really  **  the 
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house  alxmt  rjne's  cars, '  which,  from  the 
liL'ight  the\  are  built  alH>vc  tlie  ground  has 
killcrl  nuinlnrrs  (if  iie;)ple.  The  house  is 
s(»Mi<--liiii..s  i\M»  >tnr<-\s  higii  ami  has  scvtral 
coiii])ariiiKTits.  Inr.  iilih'iugh  in  the  ston».' 
age,  tht-  na:ivtr  h.is  i<h'as  of  ri\  ilisati<»n. 
The  (In.'ss  «if  tlie  men  consists  of  a  T-grass 
handage  roun<l  ihe  loins,  and  they  are  well 
dressed,  s«>  they  think,  and  have  a  great 
contempt  for  other  \isiting  natives  who 
are  withcnit  any  clothing.  The  women, 
wearing  a  grass  a  [iron,  are  fully  dressed. 
They  are  a  fme  jjeople  plwsically.  having 
roundfd  limlis.  much  like  the  Zulu  trihes 
of  Africa,  and  beautiful  statues  jue  figures 
are  (juite  (^ommon  among  Innh  men  and 
women.  Thev  are  not  reallv  black,  but  of 
a  rich  dark  colour,  glistening  in  the  sun. 

When  one  considers  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country,  with  its  highest  peak 
nearly  sjf\cnteen  thousand  feet,  running 
down  vast  ranges  to  the  sea.  with  the  fer- 
tile vallevs  an«l  unexi)l()red  countrv  in  the 
interior,  for  only  three  white  men  have 
as  yet  crosse<l  it.  it  will  give  some  iflea  of 
the  j)robab!e  kind  and  variety  of  sport  to 
be  obtained.  }k-sides,  the  natives  are  not 
as  yet  fjuite  used  to  the  white  intruder,  and 
one  still  rinis  the  risk  of  l»eing  served  uy> 
hot  if  caught  and  kille<l,  for  most  of  the 
natives  are  cannibals,  and  only  where  the 
white  man  has  li\ cd  for  a  long  tinv  has 
this  horrible  custom  been  stoppe<l. 

There  are  man\  good  harbours  in 
various  parts  <if  these  exi<'n.sive  coasts, 
manv  being  known  to  Maiav  tra<l«'rs  and 
himtsnie-i  for  the  pa.si  tu(»  hiimlred  \ears. 
The  rivers  are  l.irgi-  and  numerous,  easily 
navigable,  and.  owing  sonu'vimes  to  the 
dense  tropical  fon*st,  are  the  only  means 
of  approach  to  hunting  gr-'Unds  ;  and  no 
man  of  the  eas\  cliair  ord^r  lu-ed  trv  b>r 
sport  there,  as  tlie  comitry  at  j)resent  is 
r«)Ugh  anrl  difticult  probably  some  of  the 
most  ilifficnlt  in  the  worM  but  it  gives 
zest  to  the  spr)rt  and  tra\<l.  and  the 
scenerv  in  most  ])arts  is  romantically  pic- 
tures'|ue  and  exceedingly  grand. 

The  fir^t  known  luiropt-an  ])eo|)Ie  to 
visit  New  (luinea  wertt  ilnr  INtrtuguesi-  in 
1521,  and  it  was  tak«-n  possession  of  by 
Torres  in  1606  for  the  King  of  Sjiain  ;  but 
i.i  188-I  the  British  flag  was  hoiste«l  in  the 
.southern  part  by  Captain  Krskine,  of 
H.M.S.  Nelson,   an<l  that   part  known  as 


the  British  portion  is  about  two-thirds  of 
th's  great  island.  Practically,  New  Guinea 
is  the  last  country  on  earth  which  is  not 
explored;  and  .so  there  is  still  a  fiehl  for 
the  adventurous  spirit  who  seeks  fresh 
fiehls  anrl  pa.stures  new — indeed  unique. 

Some  further  remarks  on  the  dress  of 
the  natives  mav  be  of  interest,  for  here  the 
nose-Stick  is  the  distinctive  feature.  These 
are  sometimes  made  of  strips  of  shell 
ground  down  and  polished.  They  are  all 
sizes  and  lengths,  each  tribe  having  its  own 
notions  as  to  nasal  ornamentation.  Everv 
child  has  his  or  her  nose  pierced  when 
about  six  vears  old,  but  beyond  a  short 
Stick  many  wear  nothing  through  it  at  that 
age.  Earrings  and  ear  ornaments  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  shapes  are  worn,  tortoise- 
shell  ones  being  light  and  pretty,  but  when 
thirty  or  forty  of  these  are  suspended  from 
one  ear,  stretching  the  lobe  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  the  effect  is  very  grotesque.  A 
waistlHilt  of  bark  fibre  is  worn  by  some 
tril)es,  and  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  the 
wearer  from  stooping ;  while  on  festive 
gatherings  many  are  the  devices  used,  in 
.some  cases ^  the  chief  dancer  wearing  a 
feather  bedecked  frame  standing  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  and  supix)rted  by  head  and 
w  aist.  Bird  of  Para<lise  feathers  form  the 
chief  decorations  in  the.se  dances,  and  a 
mass  of  men  wearing  plumes  of  this  bird 
an<l  frantically  dancing  to  the  tom-tom  and 
the  song  f)f  the  audience  is  a  sight  one 
rarely  sees  in  this  world.  Tattooing  is 
practise  1  by  most  of  the  tribes,  but  with 
\ar\ing  effect,  .some  making  themselves 
l(jok  hideous,  while  the  ornament  of  others 
is  ver\  tine,  showing  a  strong  artistic  in- 
Minct.  The  curious  ]>art  is  that  the  women 
are  tattooetl  nuich  more  than  the  men,  the 
latt»r  using  it  as  a  matter  of  honour,  as  a 
sign  «>f  having  killed  some  one,  and  they 
ar(j  n«;t  alh  wel  to  tattoo  unless  under  these 
Conditions.  The  native  weapons  vary,  but 
the  general  one  is  the  spear  of  various  sizes 
or  Irngihs  :  one  (»f  the  most  deadly  is  the 
man-cali'her,  used  on  a  retreating  enemy 
or  large  game.  It  consists  of  a  Ux^p  of 
c.mk;  lashetl  to  a  handle,  made  up  of  pieces 
of  cane  six  feet  long,  which  al.so  hold  a 
small  sj)ear  in  the  neck  of  the  looj).  This 
is  thrown  c»ver  the  head  of  the  prey  and  the 
spear  jerktrd  in  fr<»m  behind  a  deadly 
instnmient. 
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FRRAK  PIANOS 

By  C.  VAN  NOORDEN 


T  T  ii  a  curious  fact  that,  on  any  imi)ru\  t  ■ 
1     ment  being  maiJe  on  any  old  article. 

spinet    was  not    new    e 

-en    then,  the    in- 

genious     Joseph     Merlin,    in     1774,    and 

th»  improved  object    has  always   retained 

Robert    Slodart,    in   1777,   having  evolved 

a    leaning    towards    its    old    shape;    for 

the  same  idea,  but  their  instruments  were 

instances,    when  railways  wire   fust  insti- 

not made  to  separate. 

tuted  the  carriages  were  in  the  shape  of 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  chief 

the    old    mail    ciiaches,    either    singly    or 

difference   between    the    spinet  or   harpsi- 

several    coach -iMidie.s     juined ;     and     tlie 

chord  and  the  piano  amsisis  in  the  strings 

piesent  generation  has  seen    lh:it    motur- 

of  the  former  being  put  into  vibration  by 

cars    were     in     the     first     case    in.idflle.l 

the  nihl.iiig  of  a  (luill  attached  to  a  lever 

on     the     ol<l     hor.>^e-dr.iw]i     vi-hii-|e     un- 

(called   a  jack),  whilst   in    the    piano  the 

til    a    fresh    t\pe    evolved    ilsrlf. 

strin;;s   are  struck    by    a    hammer.       The 

This    conser- 

spinet       differs 

vatism     hap- 

from  the    h.irp- 

■■^^^^^^^A^l 

sichord   in    hav- 

piano;      ma                         - -- 

very     early    in-                                           j. 
strument  (1792)                  ^                       .O* 

ft^lt^lk 

ing     only      one 
string  to  a  note 

This      com- 

the m.iker,    evi-              ^^bAk^^'~^ 

^(  j    ^Mfci^Jy^B 

bination  of    the 

.a-4^^^H|M^MH 

K  i^^^^^^^tt^^l 

piano  with  otiier 

no   faith   in              J|J^jW^MWlS 

^^^^^^^Zw^H 

musical     instru- 

^M^IB^^H 

^^^SRS^^^i 

ments     has    al- 

larity     of     tiie                     tt     I          J 

1  "3"  ^^       1 

ways      been      a 

pianoforte.                      1      V      '  ^ 
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and,  being  obligingly  rotated  by  a  gen- 
tleman friend,  the  lady  performer  by 
striking  the  keys  brought  into  contact  with 
them  a  little  pad  of  cork  moistened  with 
addulated  water,  which,  pressing  against 
the  glass,  brought  forth  those  distressing 
sounds  of  which  that  material  is  capable; 
strings  corresponding  in  note  to  the  discs 
were  struck  at  the  same  time. 

Many    other    combinations    have    been 


class,  which  show  how  ideas  persist,  were 
Mr.  John  Day's  instrument  of  1816  with 
glass  bells,  and  Mr.  Newton's,  of  i860, 
with  metal  gongs,  which  are  practically 
the  same  with  the  exception  of  the  material 
of  which  Ihe  bells  are  composed. 

The  philosopher's  stone  sought  for  in 
musical  instruments  has  been  the  working 
of  the  piano  on  the  principle  of  the  violin, 
needless  lo  say.  an  unrewarded  task.     The 


THE   "  EUPHONICON,"    A   COMBINATION    OF    HASP    AND  PIAl 
{1841). 


made,  such  as  pi:ino  anrl  r>rgan,  [lianii  and 
flute,  piano  and  harp,  and.  more  l.itely.  the 
exceedingly  p>opular  pi^inoand  liarni'inium. 
Other  flights  of  the  inventors'  fancy  «L-rc 
in  the  direction  of  substituting  fur  the 
strings  of  the  pianoforte  other  forms  or 
substances  ;  an  earlv  example  has  springs ; 
another,  tuning  forks;  another,  metal 
books;   again,    glass    bars.     Two    of  this 


s'.ring.f  were  to  be  vibrated  by  a  bow-like 
ricviiv.  til  ftive  the  luiie  of  a  violin  with 
greatly  in'TvasL-d  furte  and  piano;  but  the 
desirt,-d  cffei't  li:is  not  yet  been  obtained. 
The  only  inslrument  on  that  plan,  up  to 
the  present,  which  has  been  at  all  practi- 
cable is  the  hurdy  gurdy,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  critics  quite  approve  of  that, 
A  quaint  notion  is  that  of  Mr.  Southwell 
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(1811),  who  makes  an  upright  piano,  the  "  an  elegant  drawing  roun  table  and  closet 

strings    and    from    of  uhich    slope  back-  for   music."       It    was   in  the  shape  of  a 

wards.     The  invent  ir  says  the  advantages  square  grand,  but  of  only  half  the  depth, 

to  the    performer    must    be   evident,   the  As  economy  of  space  seemed    to   be  a 

front  of  ihe  instrument  being  so  much  away  desideratum,   numerous   iriventors   essaved 


from  the  facs, 
and  the  desk 
at  all  times 
ready     to     re- 


beau  ti  fully 
shaped  model 
was  con 
s  t  r  u  c  t  ed  in 
1841  by  John 
Steward,  i  n 
which  he  com 
bined  the 
shape  of  the 
great  harp 
with  that  of 
the  piano ;  this 
he  cnlle.i  th; 
"Eujihonicon." 

The  great  exhibit 
Ilvde  Park,  was  tht- 
play  of  pianos 
descriptions,  and 
such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dis 
playing     their 

should  not  be 
passed  over  by 
the  novelty 
mongers. 

Accordingly, 
we  find  a  twin 
plane,  which 
had  iH-o  ki-v. 
Uiard.-so  as 
til  ulilise  the 
back  of  the  in- 
strument— for 
two,  four,  or 
s  i  X  persons. 
"  It     forms    a 


their  h  a 
and  we  find 
Mr.  Pape  re- 
d  u  c  i  n  g  Ais 
piano  to  the 
size  of  a  Loo 
table.  Going 
further  still  m 
this  direclicm, 
Messrs.  Kirk- 
man    produced 

grand  only  48 
inches  long  by 
36  inches  wide, 
with  a  full 
compass  of  6} 
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SITE SIDES,   FOR    FOUR,   SIX,  OR  EIGHT 
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(at    that   time) 
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111  this  tack  (a  proper  ex- 
the  next  example  is  de- 
signed    for    a 
yacht),  Messrs. 
Jenkins     exhi- 


bited 


indlv  named 
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which  desig- 
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Ill    furniiiiie    «as    the 
1  fi.irmcd,  when  closed, 


TiLkir.^  niir 
we  remain  fur 


of  the  i^alace  i.f  glass, 
J  ears  without  any  ex- 
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iraordinary  ptoduaion,  the  inventors  being, 
doubtless,  exhausted  by  their  efforts  of 
1851,  (ft  "falling  back  for  a  spring,"  as 
Mr.  Micawber  puts  il ;  any  way,  the  records 
are  blank  until  ive  find,  in  1854,  Mr.  Daniel 
iiewitt,  of  Kidiraond,  in  Surrey  (a  pro- 
lessor  of  musit:  loo),  taking  out  a  patent 
t;  do  nway  with  the  costly  braced  franis- 
work,  and  thereby  much  reduce  the  cost. 
This  he  accomplished  by  using  one  of  the 
ivalls  of  the  room  in  which  the  piano  was 
required,  iiffixing  to  it  at  proper  distances, 
by  strong  iron  bolts,  the  wreat  plank  and 
bent  side  (the  two  parts  which  cairy  tlie 
strings),  and  ha\ing  strained  the  wires  over 
them  and  inler[«iserl  the  sounding  board, 
there  was  his  piano  ready  to  have  the  front 
and  keyb.iard  placed  in  position  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  But  what  about  the 
expense  of  prejiaring  the  wall  if  it  were 
jerry-built  (not  unknown  in  Mr.  Hewitt's 
days)?  Remember,  too,  the  enormous  ten- 
sion of  the  strings  ;  while  last,  but  nut  least, 
what  was  to  be  done  when  the  owner  moved 
to  a  new  residence? 

An  idea  uf  Mr.  Halleit,  in  1857,  seems 
not  so  ini practicable.  He  shows  a  grand 
piano  with  a  circular  sounding  board,  over 
which  radiate  two,  three,  or  four  sets  of 
strings,  so  that  the  instrument  might  have 
two  or  more  keyboards  available  for  quar- 
tettes, etc.  The  illustration  shows  only 
two  kev  boards. 

Turning  now  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
furniture  piano,  we  fmd  .t  varietv  of  the 
^rand  which  was  mounted  on  trunnions 
li'^e  a  cannon,  and  when  n<it  required  might 
be  turned  up  on  end.  in  the  manner  of  the 
familiar  folding  beil ;  the  bottom  might 
be  decorated  or  covered  with  a  mirror. 

How  the  public  s^-.>ITed  at  the  mixture 
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It    MAXO    nXED    10     IHE    WALL    OF     THE 
B30M  {1854). 


whit  ihey  consider  w 
piano,  and  perversely  insist  on  ti 
them  up  to  hohl  music.  One  man 
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boards,  .ind  we  nolic,.  in  his  illu.^^lr; 
bottles  and  glasses  standing  on  the  shel 
the  effect  can  be  belter  imagined  lliar 
scribed,  when  one  remembers  what  a 
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l-l.\SO  WITH   PERPENDICULAR    KEVBOABD. 

sideways,  half  the  keys  on  either  side — 
treble  on  the  right  hand  and  bass  on  the 
left.  The  maker  claims  for  it  that  it  is 
very  small  and  light,  and  can  be  played  in 
a  m'jst  natural  and  convenient  manner,  and 
the  jierformcr  can  sing  to  its  accompani- 
iv.L-ni  facing  the  audience. 


>'  ^mmwi,,,     -J  j 
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An  ingeniaus  idea  tO' 
cause  a  swell  and  fall 
in  tone  is  that  in  which 
the  back  of  tht  instru- 
ment is  made  to  open 
oi  close  acfurding  to 
the  volume  of  sound 
required.  An  earlier 
variation  of  this  type 
tras  to  have  louvres  in 
front  ( f  the  piano. 
opened  or  closed  by 
means  of  a  pedal. 

To  conclude,  a  draw- 
ing is  given  of  a  grand 
]jiano  with  a  curved 
keyboard,  which  seems 
to  evince  possibilities, 
but  evidently  has  not 
yet  caught  on.  This 
was  to  obviate  fatigue 
to  the  player  by  bring- 
ing the  extreme  keys  uithin  easier  reach,      given  :  They  go  to — pieces. 

It  may  be  asked— where  do  all  the  old  And  that  has  doubtless  been  the 

pianos  go?     The  answer  was  once  wittily      most  of  iliesu  "  frp:'ki." 


:vid;:d  kevboarr. 
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By   A.   RICHARDSON 


THE  little  t:j\vn  of  Caudebec  en  Caux, 
golden  even  among  the  decayed 
splendours  of  old-world  Normandy,  is  a 
baunt  of  many  birds  of  passage  and  the 
desired  bourne  of  all  artists  of  the  pic- 
turesque, from  J.  M.  VV.  Turner  to  the 
feminine  amateur.  Long  ago  one  of  its 
makers  built  him  a  goodly  house  of  eaves 
and  gables,  latticed  beams  and  low  rooms, 
rafters  and  W(_Kjdwork,  long  since  black 
with  age.  That  is  now  the  inn  called  La 
Belle  Bergere,  and  of  La  Belle  Bergere 
such  part  of  the  townsfolk  as  have  eyes 
and  understanding  are  but  little  less  proud 
than  of  their  church,  which,  call  it  only  a 
cathedral,  would  indeed  Le  the  pride  of 
anv  See. 

"  Monsieur  will  place  himself  here,  if  it 
pleases,'  ordained  Jacques  with  a  flourish 
of  his  napkin,  and  as  "  monsieur  ranged 
himself"  there  was  a  flurry  of  skirts,  and 
the  waiter's  nimble  tongue  rehearsed  his 
formula.  "  Mesdames  will  no  doubt  per- 
mit of  their  grace  that  Monsieur  be  seated 
at  their  table.  Mesdames  are  American, 
and  Monsieur  he  is  English.  They  are  .^f 
one  nation,  enfin  !  " 

Jaajues  was  superb  in  his  certainty  that 
hs  had  done  well  and  correcily.  The 
elder  lady  inclined  her  head  as  I  glanrcd 
round.  Her  (N;mpanion"s  younger  back 
was  rigid,  but  she  smiled.  Jacques  spoke 
again. 

"  Mesdames  et  Monsieur  will  pardon, 
but  it  is  not  bad  that  they  rarge  them- 
selves thus.  To  (lav,  it  is  the  market  of 
Caudebec,  and  the  i)eo{)le,  farmers  and 
merchants,  dine  much  with  La  Belle  Ber- 
gere. Very  well.  Are  not  they,  in  fine, 
shepherds,  the  most  part?  Vou,  the 
strangers,  are  not  with  them,  but  of  [hr 
milords.      Si,  Messieurs  !  " 

Jacques  here  sped  hastih  awa\  on  the 
entrance  of"  certain  of  these  pc  •jij.-.  .md  ni\ 
eyes,  reluming  from  jn\  Inl  pursuit  ol  his 
nimble  ligiiiv.  (•au;;ht  a  gj.mce.  pail  like 
amusement,  part  a  slunle  of  (lue.slioning 
doubt,  in  those  of  tlu."  younger  wo:n.in.  1 
began  to  feel  as  if  this  was  not  our  first 
meeting. 


"I  trust,"  said  I,  "that -I  shall  not  be 
de  trop.  Please  say  the  word  if  you  would 
prefer  to  be  alone." 

"  Why,  no  !  Certainly  not,  unless  you 
are  afraid  of  two  women.  We  have  been 
travelling  all  day  and  never  heard  an 
English  voice  since  we  left  Havre." 

"  I  have  not  heard  one  for  three  weeks, 
and — if  you  will  let  me  say  it — I  have  not 
been  wholly  sorry.  I  have  even  seen  my 
countrymen  and  fled." 

"But  why?  Where  have  you  been?'* 
put  in  the  younger  lady.  She  was  little 
more  than  a  girl  and  her  ingenuous  surprise 
amused  me  by  contrast  to  her  general  air 
of  perfect  self-possession. 

"  Here,''  I  laughed. 

"  Here  for  three  weeks.  Certainly  you 
are  English,'*  continued  the  elder  woman, 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice. 
"  After  all,  though,  as  I'm  always  telling 
Regina,  there  are  merits  in  sitting  still  as 
opposed  to  incessant  running  around." 

"  Before  we  argue  the  point,  Mamie,  sup- 
pose we  introduce  ourselves?  This  is  Miss 
Mary  Cumberledge  Flowerman,  and  my 
name  is  Regina  Miranda  Sporke." 

I  bowed  and  sought  a  card,  which  I 
held  between  a  forefinger  and  thumb. 
'*  Do  you  rememl)er  my  face,  Miss 
Sporke?"  I  asked  of  the  girl. 

"  I  guess  we  have  met  somewhere  ! " 
She  took  stock  of  me  under  arched  brows, 
gravely  and  with  the  same  traces  of  doubt 
which  I  had  caught  in  her  first  scrutiny 
o.^  my  person. 

I  ])resenteil  the  card  and  she  read  the 
name  twice.  "  Mr.  Charles  ft'.  Robertson, 
Mamie.  Charles  H'.  Robert.son.  No, 
don't  seem  to  remember  your  name,  but  we 
have  met.''  She  seemed  suddenly  ill  at 
ease. 

"  (),  but  whert.'?"  interpo.sed  ^^iss 
l''lo\\erman   sliarpU. 

"  In  a  (T<»\\(1  and  never  spoke."  I  said. 
*  ()nly  it  happens  that  «inMiiii.stances  made 
me  notii^e  Miss  Sporke's  faee.  though  I 
did  not  know  her  name,  and  never  thought 
to  do  so.  It  was  in  New  Vork  three  years 
ago." 
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The  younger  woman  sighed  in  what 
almost  seemed  relief.  The  elder's  su(iden 
interest  faded  away.  I  sought  lutr  eyes, 
but  they  told  nothing. 

"We  are  trying  io  lorget  America,  Mr. 
Robertson.  Thertdure.  ot  course,  we  rush 
just  as  if  we  were  at  home.  If  you  con  id 
leach  us  to  sit  still  and  dream,  as  you 
appear  to  have  been  d;)ing  here,  you  will 
have  benefitted  us. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  an  appeal 
hidden  in  Miss  Flowerman's  slightly  cyni- 
cal words.  Lightly  1  answered  it.  "  Let 
me  begin  the  lesson,  here  and  now." 

"What  does  ff.  stand  for,  please,  Mr. 
Robertson?  Two  small  f's  UK)k  so  curi- 
ous/' asked    Miss    Sporke. 

"  ffienes,"  1  answered.  "It  is  a  family 
name,  and  a  point  of  pride  to  keep  them 
both  small." 

"Is  it  very  old?"  she  murmured,  and 
the  absurd  admiration  in  her  young  eyes 
was  refreshing. 

Dinner  was  near  its  close.  To-morrow 
they  would  be  gone,  and,  well — it  was  n(j 
qreat  harm  if  I  should  not  turn  in  at  8.30, 
or  not  rise  at  six  to  catch  the  sun  over  the 
river  from  the  hill  above  the  town.  "I 
am  old,"  I  said,  flippantly. 

Miss  Sporke  tossed  her  head.  "  Please  I 
I  am  serious.      It  is  an  old  name?" 

'*  I  am  English  anci  no  S!N)tchman  to 
know  my  pedigree  by  heart,  hut  we  are 
pretty  old.  There  was  a  Charles  ffienes, 
etcetera,  who  fought  for  Henry  at  Bos- 
worth,   I  believe." 

"  Mamie,  now  isn't  that  just  romantic  !  " 
explodeil   Miss   Sporke. 

"The  moonlight  on  the  Seine  is  some- 
what romantic,  helped  out  by  coffee  and 
a  cigar  on  the  balcony,"  I  observed. 

We  had  the  coffee  and  tlie  balcony,  and 
presently — when  the  "  in  fine,  shepherds, 
the  most  part,"  as  Miss  Sporke  reminled 
me,  had  abandoned  the  big  room  behind, 
night  and  the  moonlight  on  the  river  were 
things  to  enjoy,  ^^ss  Sporke  rose  in  my 
estimation,  since  slie  betrayed  an  urex- 
pected  capacity  of  appreciating  in  mode- 
rate quiet.  AIs  »  she  had  an  eye  for  the 
real  beauties  of  the  scene.  Her  companion 
sat  Beyond  her  and  hardly  spr)ke.  After 
an  hour  or  so  Miss  Sporke  rose  and  de- 
parted. Mi.ss  Flowerman  said  she  would 
ifollow  in  a  minute  or  two.     I  resumed  my 


seat  in  silence.  The  girl's  footfalls  had 
(lied  away  down  the  long  salle  a  manger, 
and  I  heard  the  dcK)r  close  behind  her. 
Miss  Flowerman  ruined  my  contempla- 
tions. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Robertson,  for  taking 
iny  hint,"  she  observed.  She  had  risen 
.nnd  was  standing  above  me.  The  moon 
sliuck  full  on  the  balcony.  Was  it 
imagination,  or  did  her  fine  face  show  a 
flutter  about  the  lips?  I  rose  precipi- 
tately. 

"Did  I?  I  fear  I  have  forgotten,"  I 
stammered,  taken  unawares  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

"  At  dinner.  When  I  said  that  I  wi.shed 
you  would   give  us  a  lesson  in  quiet." 

I  could  only  bow.  Miss  Flowerman 
made  a  half  turn  towards  the  river.  She 
rested  both  hands  on  the  balconv  rail.  1 
could  not  see  her  face  now.  Her  voice 
lost  its  indefinite  tremor  and  became  the 
slightly  hard  instrument  with  the  touch  of 
sarcasm  that  it  had  seemed  during  our 
meal. 

"  You  unfortunately  remembered  seeing 
AFiss  Sporke  in  New  York.  Probably  you 
know  her  story." 

"  I  am  most  truly  sorry  if  I  unwittingly 
stumbled,"  I  said.  "Of  course  I  recog- 
nised her  name  at  once.  I  know  no  more 
tlian  that  conveys  to  any  man  who  has  been 
in  the  States  at  all." 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  We  are  a  lovely 
nation.  But — may  I  ask  it  —you  are  an 
aitist?" 

There  was  not  much  (juestion  in  her 
voice.     "  I  am,  an  amateur,"  I  allowed. 

"  I  have  no  excuse,"  said  she,  and  turned 
her  face  to  me;  "but  I'd  give  a  lot  if  I 
could  fix  that  girl  in  some  place  quietly  for 
a  Lit.  And  Fve  taken  a  fancy  to  your 
idea  of  silting  still  just  here.  She's  in  the 
mood  to-night.  You  notice!  her  talk  -  I 
saw  it  !  "  she  said  drily,  as  I  made  an  ex- 
culpatory motion.  "  If  I  could  suggest  our 
staying  here  a  bit  for  her  to  take  painting 
lessons,   she'd  agree  for  sure." 

"  Rut,"  I  began  weakly. 

"  I  can  paint  sf)me,  but  she  can  teach 
m't  any  day,"  said  Miss  F^lowerman,  facing 
me  calmly.  "And  I'll  let  you  think  what 
you  like,  but  it'll  just  be  the  best  action 
of   your   life." 

I    cannot     explain    my    weakness,    but 
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within  three  rr.inutes  I  was  persuaded. 
Miss  Fiowenn.in,  however,  refuse-!  to  with- 
draw frnm  tlie  sugg-:>:i-  n  -jf  p.i\meni  for 
my  .ser\  i  '-S. 

*'  I  am  no  painter,"  I  a.,-ain  and  again 
a=.si:re'l  iier.     *'  I  merelv  i  [  iv  at  it." 

She  turned  her  eyes  t"u!i  up  n  ine.  They 
w«:re  I-ir^'*:  and  luniiiiJiis  in  i[\r  ni--'nl:j:ht. 
•*  Thf.n  V'Hi  write.  O  ro  !  its  not  ncT')- 
man^y.  Vour  hands,  and  \'.ur  talk,  rmd 
\0'jr  f.if-e  mejsn  one  or  the  '.ther.  I:' 11  be 
an  ex:»Ti':i"e  .jnvwjv."  sii^  add-rd. 

I  0  m 

Thar  >»-a!L*d  the  mad  aiYair.  At  thirty- 
six  one  d  ^s  not  r  .niV.ss  to  a  folly 
of  surli  rojfiss.il  sizr:.  hut  from  her  first 
word  after  Mi>s  Sp.rkes  d»;parturc  it  was 
thi ;  id»;a  \\hi'"h  Ih'd  stirred  in  the  imaj;ina- 
tiv ;  ha'-k\\«*ods  of  my  hrain.  Rohertson 
might  Le  iIj-j  name  ^.n  my  card,  but  Robin 
(jrey  was  a  gt:nt:eman  bettt^r  known  to  the 
world,  and  Robin  Grey  had  got  into  a 
quand.iry  not  unknoAn  to  men  wiio  aspire 
t)  live  ui)on  \\v.-  frui'.s  of  im.iginati\e  back- 
w^'yif's  in  the  bniin.  There  was  a  certain 
contia'*t  for  a  ru;w  sr^rial  in  a  wt-ll-known 
mag;i/inf — the  impossiblt:  g')al  of  ambi- 
tion not  so  many  \ears  ago.  The  serial 
was  to  r  .nmicncu  in  ()i't«>bi_T,  and  t!ie  first 
chaT/.i.Ts  ihiist  be  deli\'::T«:d  by  mid  August. 
Now  tn  da>  wa^  the  fiftli  of  July,  and. 
thre»*  uf-'k-s'  purjM»scful  rugitations  nut- 
withst, Hiding.  Rfil/m  Grey  ha«l  n':t  yet  put 
pen  tn  paper. 

II. 

It  is  trite  to  reflect  on  the*  speed  witii 
whi«'h  tinn*  l.ips«-s.  or  th'*  siownt-ss  with 
whi'li  his  b-i't  r.m  movr  ove-r  an  e  jual 
p«'ri'»d.  On  th«'  rii'irnin;;  of  th»-  t\\i;lfih 
of  Jnl\  I  P"im1.  r'd  b«il!i  idi  .is.  A  \\f."k 
'.iri'i  .  >Ii..  I  1<  I-.  <  Mil  in  .iiiij  Nil'.'.  S|»«lki- 
h.ii)  ii'ii  b<  <  I)  .'1  Mill'  li  .1  .  n.iiii'  ,  '<>  nil-. 
'I  III-  ( I.I ',  <  il  I  li>  1 1  I  •  iiiiiii}'  I  I  nil  d  -I  •  \  •  •!  'I 
d.i\,  .Mid  '''.  i{'iM)  I  l>>iiiid  il  liiid  tn 
ini  ij'iii''  'III  iiiiM  -■  Im  II  lilt  '.  \\\  \%  III  it  ;ni 
i:)ti  I'l  il    p  1 1>    '  il    I  H I  :i  >  ti<  ■         I  M      IP  II    \\ '  ic 

TM\      tli'HIj'li'.     I        1     iiioilM'.il     tlii      WiNiiK      lull 

|,(!iiri(|   ill'    I'l-'.M    -. I  till  I     .'^iii    III  tilt- 

III'  iTiiln;' 

T[;'"    d  ill\     ■.'  Il'  r I  llii      |i  i-.l     u  I  I  1.  Ii.id 

\\y'-   1      '«if|||il»'     '   li'iilj'i  '■■■III'   hllM     .,       i   .  fills 

moffiing.    I    rii'iiiii''d    flu     lull    .limn-    .it    an 
e.^rlv   h'lur,    bu:     .il"  i-.  •■    u«'    ilir«r     \\<if 
there   bv    niiic  iiVlnk.    punid   iill     sorni" 
th»ng  after  twelve,  towk  drjruiirr  tog*'ther 


at  the  inn.  parted  until  dinner,  and  after- 
wards passed  an  hour  un  the  litue  balcony 
betwrren  whi-'h  and  liie  bread  expanse  of 
the  Seine  only  a  narrow  ']uay  intervened. 
Now  and  again  steamers  flying  the  flags  of 
vari'.'us  nation?  added  a  touch  of  life  to 
tie  ni'iuot-nx  ''f  its  otherwise  unspotted 
breast.  Hut  the  view.  like  our  life,  was 
amiably  placid,  sane  and  still,  impersonal 
and  restful. 

And  Net.  in  a  sense,  these  were  davs  of 
much  attempted  and  not  a  little  achieve*  1. 
Mi^s  Flnwerman  had  spoken  truly.  Her 
v  un;:  friend  had  a  touch  and  an  eve 
wiiiiii  made  instruction  a  pleasant  task,  for 
iirr  gifts  were  natural  and  little  .sjK^led  by 
bad  tra  iiing.  Before  the  fiend  of  fiction 
p  •sse'i'if'l  me,  I  harl  spent  quite  a  numl>er 
of  \enrs  in  stud\ing  the  great  galleries  of 
luir  pe.  Un<ler  yet  a  third  alias  editors 
then  si»okeof  me  as  a  promising  young  art 
iTiti''.  .ip.d  the  sublime  self-sufficiencv  of 
youth  had  instructed  the  world.  The 
hangitig  rummittee  of  the  Royal  Water- 
Colour  S  viety  was  kind.  With  enough 
for  the  dav  assured,  and  the  certainty  of 
a  fat  legacy  ah«Md,  to  l^  able  to  play  with 
art,  auil  vet  make  art  the  source  of  manv 
luxuries,  was  a  sufficient Iv  desirable  life. 
Hut  it  ended  \\\{\\  the  suspension  of  a  cer- 
tain baiik  Nime  three  years  before  the  time 
ot  -iiis  *ale.  Tiie  worst  days  were  over 
r.ow.  The  bank,  reorganised,  was  again 
paving  .so:r.et:iing.  and  might  quite  possibly 
!■»•  its  Mid  self  within  another  decade. 
During  tiiis  period  paint-l)Oxes  ceased  to  be 
a  luxury.  .;n  1  jcined  a  fountain  pen  and 
blank  n- r«- bdk  as  the  workman's  essen- 
tial t«  ois.  And  fortune  was  once  more 
kinrl.  Tiirt-e  years  are  not  many  to  expend 
in  till-  e.ipiure  of  a  certain  ^400  per 
.1  irim  witii  no  other  in.struments  than  the 
.1  t'lji-Njiid  b.i.-kwfxtds  of  the  brain  and  the 
j''i:i'  «.f  a  fluent  ])en.  This  week,  as 
alrr.idv  obs«Tved.  I  had  really  attempted 
nni' h  and  dnnc  .s. mething.  Miss  Sporke*s 
e\r  had  never  hrsitated  in  its  choice  of 
\\!i.i?  >!)<•  wouM  paint  an  impossible  sub- 
j«''t.  tlirii-i-  attr.i'-tivr'.  since  Turner's  su- 
pr*  ni''  drawing  of  it  would  always  over- 
slia  ln\v  «in«-s  b'-st  visi-iu.  She  started 
daringly,  and.  being  on  my  mettle,  ancient 
euniiing  awoke  tr)  new  life.  With  luck. 
the  finished  picture  need  iku  fear  comj)ari- 
son  with  any  previous  work  of  its  l)egettor. 


'I'licr*  wandered  through  viy  hrah 
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But,  still  more,  a  vagrant  fancy  of  the 
weeks  before  the  ladies'  arrival  took  shape 
and  grew.  If  I  could  hold  it  !  Clearly 
Miss  Flowerman,  by  her  strange  confi- 
dences which  were  yet  no  confidences,  had 
begotten  that  growth  on  the  balcony.  She 
and  her  charge — for  so  I  read  the  relation, 
in  whatever  degree — must  be  constrained 
to  a[)ide  by  their  present  state  of  apparent 
subjection  to  the  golden  Norman  peace  of 
Caudebec. 

After  painting  diligently  for  the  matter 
of   an  hour,  the  development  of  my  new 
tale,  as  I  had  left  it   last  night,  suddenly 
claimed  undivided  attention.  The  sun  was 
growing  warm  already,  so  1  flung  a  cloth 
over  the  picture  on  my  easel  and  stretched 
myself  under  the  pines  with  a  pipe.     No 
dogma   sounds   more    rational    than     that 
every  man  knows  the  method  of  working 
best    suited  to  himself.       This  should   be 
particularly  the  case  with  men  who  write. 
Certain  conditions  ought  to  prove  fruitful 
for  the  flow  of  imagination,  others  to  curb 
it.     Aristotle,   for  example,   must — as  one 
supposes — be    altogether    a    wrong    coun- 
sellor in  matters  of  the  sort.    Nevertheless, 
I  have  found  him  a  g(X)d  ally  on  occasion. 
There    are  seasons   when    a   diet    of  com- 
mon sense  and  pure  reason  curbs  without 
destroying  too  exuberant  invention.     Thus 
I  drew  out  a   volume  and  read,  lying  on 
my    face    in    the    brilliant    July    morning, 
every   added   degree  in  the  power   of   the 
still    young   sun   drawing    out     more    and 
more  the   sweet    ca[)arity    for    content     in 
idleness,  which,  say  what  you  will,  sleeps 
in  the  heart  of  every  man   no   less  surely 
than  the  healthful   savour  with  which  the 
pines,   under   which    I    lay,   answered   the 
summons  of  his  beams.        liut    I     forgot 
Aristotle,    I   forgot  even  my  pipe.      I    had 
sat   writing  far  into  the  night  and   I   had 
risen  early.     The  morning  was  hot  even  to 
closeness.     I  was  dreaming,  dreams  of  de- 
finite fame  to  come   from  my  book,   inde- 
finitely of  woman  -woman  who  played  so 
great  a  part   in  ihe  book,  and    for  whose 
parts  and  relations,  mutual,  to  man.  to  the 
world,  my  chance  friends  had  ])r()ved   the 
vivif\ing    suggestion,   and    later     the    rich 
mine  of  much    and    varied    material.       I 
n>usi  have  slept. 

There     wandered     through     my     brain 
\'\>ioos,    women's    voices,    voices     with    an 


accent  that  I  confess  to  rather  liking  even 
in  those  supremely  impudent  moments, 
when  it  commends  me  in  that  I  "do  not  have 
a  bad  accent  for  an  Englishman."  The 
voices  said  various  things  which  languidly 
anmsed  me.  I  was  also  pleased  by 
hearing  sounds  which  indicated  that 
a  woman  must  be  sitting  near  me 
and  turning  the  pages  of  a  book. 
Voices  and  sounds  ceased  alike.  Un- 
consciousness returned. 

I  opened  my  eyes,  why  or  how  so  sud- 
denly awakened  I  cannot  tell,  neither  why, 
being  awake,  I  guilefully  regarded  life 
from  under  lids  that  still  feigned  sleej). 
Miss  Sporke  at  her  easel  was  a  picture,  but 
so  was  Miss  Flowerman,  in  the  whitest  of 
fresh-laundried  drill  skirts  and  a  filmv 
blouse  of  muslin — she  would  have  called 
it  a  waist.  She  leaned  against  a  tree  and 
read  my  Aristotle.  She  was  not  a  vision 
of  simple  youth.  She  was  beautiful,  but 
time  had  visited  her.  You  conld  think 
that  his  touch  might  have  been  lighter, 
but  you  thanked  him  that  there  had  been 
resistance  in  the  matter  of  both  mind  and 
body.  Beyond  doubt,  she  held  her  head 
ui)  with  any  country-woman  ten  years  ago; 
to-day  some  of  them  might,  possibly,  have 
felt  that  their  highest  reach  was  stifl  a 
trifle  short  of  her  standards.  She  was 
mature  but  not  at  the  zenith,  much  less  on 
the  turn  which  leads  to  decline.  She  was 
not  perfect,  but  imperfect — the  sacred 
state  of  imperfection,  the  half-word, 
golden  because  it  leaves  the  reader  free, 
nay  commands  him  to  use  the  interpreter's 
license. 

Certainly  warm  pine  needles  are  a  bed 
good  to  lie  on;  if  a  pipe  lay  tantalizingly 
within  reach  it  was,  anew,  the  something 
wanting  which  adds  zest  to  the  otherwise 
complete.  It  was  good  to  feel  lazy  with- 
out anv  aivusation  of  conscience ;  to  hear 
the  hum  of  bees  in  the  flowers  of  the  glade 
where  Miss  Sporke  painted  steadily;  to 
watch  her,  aNif  her  friend. 

Miss  Flowerman  brought  sin  into  that 
Eden-hour.  She  should  not  have  smiled 
with  such  sarcastic  softness  over  what  she 
read.  She  should  certainly  not  have 
glanced  at  me.  and  then — as  her  eyes 
showed — read  the  passage  again  with 
heightened  mirth. 

I    sat   up   with   the    conscious  smile   of 
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innocence.       "  You     are     amuseil,     Miss 
Flowerman  !  " 

Miss  Flowerman  regarded  me.  I 
ignored  the  base  suggestion  as  to  the  sub- 
ject of  her  mirth.  "  I  did  not  know  that 
Aristotle  was  a  humourist  in  that  degree," 
I  said. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Robertson,"  said 
Miss  Flowerman  still  eyeing  me  with 
smiles. 

"  It  is  pleasant  here,"  said  I.  "  I  trust 
Aristotle  has  proved  equally   restful." 

"  He  has,"  she  sighed,  then,  with  start- 
ling effect,  "  He  has  been  telling  me  your 
character." 

"  Me  ?  Indeed  I  did  not  know  that  we 
were  acquainted  in  a  previous  state,"  I 
remarked  flippantly  as  I  rose.  She  held 
the  book  in  her  lap,  a  finger  at  the  place. 

"  May  I  see  ?  "  I  asked,  lighting  a  pipe 
over  the  request. 

She  held  it  out  without  a  word,  pointing 
thi  place  casually.  I  t(X)k  the  Ixxik  back 
to  my  old  spot. 

" '  Common  opinion,'  "  I  read  aloud, 
"  *  requires  that  the  J^appy  man  must  have  a 
pleasant  life  :  now  life  is  burdensome  to  a 
man  in  solitude,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  work 
continuously  by  one's  self,  but  in  company 
with,  and  in  regard  to  others,  it  is  easy, 
and  therefore  the  activity,  being  ])leasant 
in  itself,  will  Le  more  continuous.'  ' 

"  It  was  a  trifle  apt,  was  it  not?"  she 
dropped  as  I  concluded. 

"  I  was  working  very  hard." 

"  You  !  "  she  remarked.  "  Vou  were 
sleeping  hard." 

*• '  was  dreaming  hard." 

"Of?" 

*•  The  story  I  am  writing." 

"  But  you  have  been  painting  steadily 
all  the  week,  and  vou  must  liave  been 
doing  at  least  as  much  before  we  came,  by 
your  portfolio." 

"  I  have  been  painting  in  company  with 
Misi  Sporke.  ^Iy  writing,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  *  in  regard  to  others.'  " 

**  But  were  were  painting,  and  I  sup- 
pose writing,  before  you  saw  us." 

**  I  painted  four  me  distraire.  I  was 
waiting  for  the  inspiration  to  write.  I 
came  here  to  write,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  played  at  painting." 

"  You  are  a   lucky  man   to  be  able  to 
play  to  such  purpose." 
No.  22.    N«w  Series.    Jan.,  1905^ 


"  I  am  unfortunate,  I  think,"  I  opposed. 
"  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  and — 
worse  by  far — I  don't  absolutely  need  to 
serve  either.  I  have  enough  to  exist  on, 
just  enough  to  dull  the  edge  of  ambition. 
Paint  and  paper-spoiling  give  me  my 
luxuries.  Such  work  as  I  do  is  therefore 
pure  self-indulgence — the  pursuit  of  en- 
joyment." 

"  Are  you  serious  ? "  demanded  Miss 
Flowerman  with  eyes  of  candour  that 
seemed  to  search  me  through. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  likely  to  be  without 
a  motive." 

"  Then  make  a  motive,"  she  cried.  "  O, 
I've  no  patience  with  a  man  who  wastes 
God's  g(X)d  gifts  because  he  can  exist 
without  putting  a  foot  forward.  I  thought 
better  of  you,  Mr.  Robertson,  I  did." 

The  outburst  ended  little  less  abruptly 
than  it  had  begun.  Miss  Flowerman*s 
averted  face  was,  I  knew,  crimson.  Chance 
led  me  to  notice  the  skv,  full  of  threaten- 
ing  clouds.  At  that  I  consulted  my  watch, 
which  pointed  to  twenty  minutes  after 
twelve.  "  Snakes  !  "  I  cried  and  leaped 
up. 

Miss  Flowerman  was  on  her  feet  in  the 
instant.  "  Where,  where?  "  she  demanded 
in  the  voice  of  fear,  tense  and  low,  not  at 
all  a  scream.  Slie  ba(*ked  continually, 
Searching  the  ground  with  eyes  of  real 
terror,  and  holding  her  skirts  close  about 
her  knees. 

My  laughter  refused  to  l:>e  .stayed.  It 
pealed,  long  and  whole-hearted.  "  I*m 
most  truly  sorry,  but  it  was  only  an  ex- 
clamation," I  explained.  "  I  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  nearly  half -past  twelve, 
and  we  shall  take  twenty  minutes  to  reach 
La  Belle  Bergere." 

Miss  Flowerman's  face  was  stern.  "If 
I  believed  that  you  had  scarefl  me  on  pur- 
pose I  would  never  have  forgiven  you. 
I'm  just  in  mortal  deadly  fear  of  a  snake.  * 

"  Indeed  I  am  sorry,"  I  prote.sted. 

Once  again  I  can  give  no  reason,  unless 
it  lav  in  this  discovery  of  a  flaw  in  Miss 
Flowerman's  apparently  immaculate  com- 
mon sense,  but  my  heart  was  full  of  dis- 
orderly  laughter,  as,  bearing  the  ea.sels,  I 
followed  the  two  women  down  to  the  hotel. 
Even  in  our  flippant  conversation  her  voice 
and  eyes  had  never  lost  the  quiet  sarcasm 
as  of  one  calmly   superior  to  the   wea^-- 
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nesses  of  the  world,  which  had  been  her 
attraction  to  me  from  the  first.  Clearly 
she  had  that  needful  touch  of  imperfec- 
tion. I  felt  tangibly  drawn  towards  Miss 
Flowerman.  Hitherto  I  had  sought  her 
"  in  regard  to  others,"  the  figments  of  my 
imagination,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
backwoods  of  my  brain. 

III. 

That  evening  I  received  a  letter.  My 
young  brother,  whom  I  had  invited  to  share 
my  rural  solitude  when  his  fortnight's 
holiday  should  come  round,  wrote  that  he 
would  appear  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
his  missive.  My  brother  was  the  light  of 
my  eyes,  and  nature  must  that  I  should 
steal  a  glance  at  Miss  Sporke,  leaning  cool 
and  lovely  in  her  pale  muslins  on  the  veran- 
dah railing.  A  brief  but  savage  thunder- 
storm had  cleared  the  air  since  morning, 
but  Miss  Sporke's  head  ached,  and  she 
retired  early. 

I  took  Miss  Flowerman  into  my  confi- 
dence. "  I  told  my  young  brother  to  come 
and  join  me  here  before  you  arrived.  Now 
he  writes  that  he  is  coming.  Will  you 
mind  ?  " 

"  Whv  should  I  ?  "  she  asked  heedlessly, 
yet  she  drew  herself  up  in  her  chair. 

"  What  age  is  Miss  Sporke?  "  I  returned 
with  like  candour. 

"But   whv?" 

"  Because  mv  brother  will  inevitablv  fall 
at  her  feet.  I  needn't  say  that  her  name 
will  probably  convey  nothing  to  him,  or 
that  I  shall  not  enlighten  him,"  I  added, 
for  Miss  Flowerman's  attitude  nettled  me. 

Presently  she  resumed  the  lazy  pose 
from  which  she  had  roused  herself  on  my 
question.  "  Regina's  twenty-one."  she  said, 
**  and  I  guess  she's  as  used  to  boys  as  any 
other  girl.  Not  that  I'm  particular  anxious 
for  one  just  now.  That's  why  I  brought 
her  out  into  these  silly  villages  where  we 
wouldn't  be  likely  to  meet  people.''  She 
leaned  for>vard,  elbows  on  knee  and  chin 
on  palm.  A  cloud  finished  its  passage 
over  the  three-quarters'  moon,  and  the  new- 
light  struck  full  on  our  faces.  There  was 
no  ignoring  the  calculated  scrutiny  of  her 
eves. 

"  I  guess  I  was  upset  some  the  evening 
we    reached    here.     You  must  have  sup- 


posed a  lot  on  what  I  said  if  you're  as 
bright  as  you  seem.  You've  never  really 
heard  her  story  ?  " 

"  No,"  1  said  as  gently  as  I  could,  but 
intending  the  negation  to  be  politely  final. 

Her  arms  had  fallen  in  her  lap.'  She 
raised  them  again,  and,  with  chin  obstin- 
ately forward,  gazed  steadily  out  across 
the  silvered  river.  "  Of  course  you  don't 
wish  to  hear  because  you  are  a  gentleman, 
but  for  the  same  reason  you  will  not  for- 
bid me  to  tell  you." 

Give  it  what  name  you  please — my  vir- 
tue or  my  weakness  earned  its  usual  re- 
ward. Miss  Sporke  had  been  pursued  by 
fortune-hunters.  Her  parents  were  dead, 
and  she  had  no  known  relatives  who  could 
be  of  any  service  to  the  orphan.  Sporke 
and  his  wife  had  emerged  from  regions 
whence  their  belongings  had  never  stirred. 
She  and  Miss  Flowerman  had  nm  awav 
from  the  world. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  stood  to  say 
good -night.  Her  cloak  was  half  open, 
proving,  if  I  could  have  doubted  it,  the 
reality  of  the  emotion  which  had  been  con- 
stant throughout  her  recital,  for  her  bosom 
moved  visibly.  She  let  her  band  rest  in 
mine  after  the  formal  handshake  had  been 
given. 

"  I  have  trusted  you,  Mr.  Robertson, 
because  .  .  .  Well  !  I  do  trust  you. 
If  your  brother  knows  the  name  you  must 
take  him  away  or  we  must  go." 

"If  he  knows,  he  goes,"  I  said. 

With  another  pressure  of  her  firngers 
the  lady   left  me. 

I  sat  up  long  that  night,  but  it  was  not 
to  write.  This  chance  meeting,  which  had 
first  given  form  to  an  inchoate  idea,  had 
once  again  given  me  the  suggestion  that  I 
could  not  find  for  myself.  Imagination 
was  rampant.  Suddenly  the  inevitable 
(x:curred.  and  I  pulled  myself  together  with 
the  inward  smiles  of  tolerant  cynicism. 
For  behold  I  dreamed  of  persons,  fair 
alike  in  face  and  character.  They  mas- 
queraded as  the  children  of  my  brain,  the 
characters  in  my  book.  But  I  knew  them 
now.  One  and  all  stood  plain  to  view  in 
the  moonlight,  and  they  were  pre- 
cisely Miss  Flowennan's  .self  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  moods  and  character  that 
I  was  fast  reading  into  her  candid  daily 
self. 
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IV. 


Mv  brother  arrived  in  due  course.  He 
is  twenty- four,  and  most  of  tlie  things 
which  I  am  nut.  He  is  athletic,  and  can- 
not draw  a  line  or  spell  a  word ;  he  gives 
but  does  not  provoke  confidences ;  he  is 
sane  in  body  and  mind.  Introspection  is 
a  word  unknown  to  his  vocabulary.  He  is 
wise  in  brains,  but  ignorant  of  con- 
ceit. Ambition  is  the  breath  of  his  nos- 
trils. He  is  at  the  frank  service  of  any 
woman  that  he  likes.  On  that  point  he  is 
surprisingly  critical,  which,  j.crhaps,  \c- 
counts  fur  his  never  having,  as  yet,  per- 
ceived th:it  it  is  not  every  young  man  whose 
devotion  is  as  invariably  accepted,  even 
though  it  be  for  a  passing  moment. 

He  arrived  after  wa  had  dined,  and 
I  left  the  ladies  on  the  balcony  to  sit  with 
him  through  his  meal.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  private  sitting  room  is  unknown  to  La 
Belle  Bergere.  Indeed,  beside  bedrooms, 
it  boasts  no  accommodation  be\ond  the 
salle  a  manger  and  a  huge  bar.  When  he 
had  finished,  introrluctions  followed,  and 
I  saw  his  eyes  light  at  Miss  Flowerman's 
greeting.  For  some  reason  he  was  slow 
with  her  friend. 

Miss  Flowerman  took  possession  of  him. 
I  heard  them  talk  in  the  lulls  of  mv  con- 
versation  with  Regina.  The  boy  was 
never  secretive  about  himself,  but  Miss 
Flowerman  was  rapidly  possessing  herself 
of  more  information  as  to  his  private  ideas 
and  thoughts  than  ever  his  brother  had 
heard.     And  we  were  good  friends. 

Miss  Sporke  withdrew  presently.  Some- 
how it  had  seemed  to  be  recognised  of 
late  that  the  maturer  years  of  Miss  Flower- 
man and  mvself  were  licensed  to  steal  an 
extra  ten  minutes  from  our  beauty  sleep. 
The  boy  was  tired  with  his  fourteen  hours 
in  the  train.  Also  if  he  had  not  been  ill 
over  the  four  hours'  sea  passage  this  had 
been  the  first  and  last  occasion  on  which 
his  healthv  lK)dv  was  immune.  He  also 
disappeared  shortly. 

"  I  like  vour  bov,"  said  Miss  Flower- 
man  at  once.  "  I  called  him  a  man  and 
he  said,  *  Please  don't !  Isn't  it  bad 
enough  to  be  twenty- four  and  feel  you 
have  to  try  and  look  grown  up?'" 

"  He  can't  do  that,  however  much  he 
tries,"  I  obser\'ed. 


"  We  find  no  difficulty,"  she  sighed. 

"  Thirty-six  and  a  hundred  white  hairs 
at  least.     /  find  no  difficulty,"  I  corrected. 

"  1  am  thirty-five,  but  I  deny  the  hairs," 
she  said  gravely. 

I  paused  in  my  nonsense,  knowing  her 
well  enough  by  now  to  foresee  that  the 
next  remark  would  bear  no  relation  to  its 
predecessors.  That  it  would  be  more 
serious,  I  knew,  when  she  drew  up  her 
skirts  and  faced  mv  wav,  chin  on  bent 
arms. 

"  He  is  ambitious,  has  motives,''  she  re- 
marked. 

"And  1  have  not?  Possibly  one  is  not 
SI  sure  of  them  after  thirty,  but  I  like  to 
think  that  they  still  linger  in  my  dreams." 

"Such   as?"'  she  suggested. 

'*  Fame,  money,  and  woman,  I  presume  !" 

Her  voice  was  fiercely  sarcastic.  She 
raised  her  head  ai  1  shook  out  her  skirts. 
With  a  hancl  on  eitl  er  arm  of  the  chair  she 
paused  I  efore  fina.ly  rising.  "If  I  did 
not  know  xour  cynici  ;m  to  be  no  more  than 
a  poor  affectation,  I  could  dislike  you  in- 
tensely, Mr.  Robert .so:i.'' 

"But,*'  I  objected,  "for  what  else  do 
men  work  except  the  inevitable  alterna- 
tives ?  " 

"  Namely?"  she  asked,  standing  coldly 
above  me. 

"  Namely  !  Money,  because  it  com- 
mands the  rest.  If  they  have  money 
alrt:.dy.  fame  because  it  distinguishes  their 
money.  But  together,  or  separately,  they 
only  want  them  to  (  ffer  to  woman." 

She  leaned  her  liands  on  the  balconv. 
There  was  no  moon  to  speak  of,  and  the 
river  ran  ghostly  pale.  In  the  silence  we 
heard  its  waters  swishing  down  the  quay- 
piles.  When  she  spoke  again  it  was  with 
head  thus  averted.  "  Vou  afi*ect  cvnicism, 
but  I  fear  the  canker  is  eating  inwards, 
Mr.  fvobertson,  or  you  have  been  unfor- 
tunate in  the  women  vou  have  known.  We 
are  oF  an  age  w  hen  one  can  afford  to  speak 
straight,  and  it  is,  if  T  need  further  justi- 
fication, a  privilege  of  my  natiur>'s  women 
that  we  are  known  as.  anrl  permitted  to  be, 
good  friends  and  frank  to  men  we  like. 
You  say  a  man  works  for  money  or  fame 
because  women  require  them  o{  him.  Be- 
lieve me.  a  woman  thinks  far  more  of  the 
men  who  chase  a  star  honest Iv,  than  one 
who  lets  up  a  rocket  and  asks  us  to  admire 
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his  cicvornes.s.  Koi'kets  cume  down  of 
their  nun  iiccord.    Mr.    Robertson.' 

"Ihit,"  1  (jl.)jefiLM.l  brmally,  "it  is  far 
tc  starland  and  rijckets  may  go  off  at  the 
wrong  end  or  in  some  ejually  improper 
fashion.  What  if  we  set  a  good  level 
course,  and  try  to  sail  it  out.'' 

She  turned  to  me  now.  "  Vou  have  set 
one  ?  " 

Even  in  the  night  her  eyes  were  clear. 
I  rose.  "  I  have,"  said  I  boldly.  She  was 
disconcerted,  but  I  did  not  press  the  ad- 
vantage. "  Good  ni^ht,  Miss  Flowerman. 
Vou  will  wish  me  well  in  your  prayers  be- 
fore you  sleep  to-night?" 

"  Good  night/'  she  answered.  She 
gathered  her  clonk  together  with  a  light 
shiver,  but  rlid  not  offer  me  a  hand.  "  I 
will  wish  vou  well.  I  am  afraid  I  out- 
grew  prayers  awhile  back.  I  hope  you 
have  set   it." 

She  gave  me  a  formal  hand,  and  to- 
night [  h'jld  it  while  I  s])oke.  "  1  have 
set  it,  I  am  sailing  it.  and  you  shall  judge 
the  fmish.  And  I  have  not  outgrown  all 
ideals,  for  I  still  try  to  pray  at  times — for 
things  that  I  want  badly." 

She  freed  her  hand  with  needless  vigour, 
for  I  was  not  detaining  it.  "It  was  like 
you  to  add  that  !  "  she  snapped,  anrl  went. 

"  Miss  Flowerman,"  I  had  to  j)ursiie, 
following  her  the  while  lest  my  voice  should 
need  to  be  raised  too  mu(^h  for  privacy  ; 
"do  you  suppose  that  even  the  saints  (^ver 
])raved  for  what  they  did  not  want,  or,  if 
they   did.  that  they  remained   saints?'' 

Miss  1^'lowerman  was  by  now  at  the 
d(jf)r.  "  Mr.  Robertson,  i)l(^jse  to  open 
the  door  for  me,"   she  remarked. 

I  held  the  handle.  "  May  1  not  have 
an  answer.   Miss  I'Mowcrman  ?  " 

Vox  answer  the  ladys  hand  flashed  out. 
I  received  a  box  on  the  ear  no  less  sound 
than   fleserved.        Slie   stamped    her    foot. 

"  At   your  age  !  '' 

"Or?"     lUit  I  was  left  cheerfullv  rub- 


bin;-  a  red  cheek. 


V. 


It  chanced  that  I  was  at  the  breakfast 
table  next  mr)rning  when  Miss  FUnverman 
entered  alone. 

"  Good  morning.''  she  remarked, 
casually.  "Mr.  Robertson,  junior,  is  not 
down  yet,  I  see." 


"  The  bov,"  said  I.  bluntlv,  *'  niav  be  in 
his  bath.  1  am  sure  he  is  at  no  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of   his  toilet.' 

"  Regina  won't  be  down  for  ten  minutes," 
said   Miss  Flowerman. 

"  They  can  keep  each  other  company.*' 

"  Indeed,  but  I  shall  wait  for  them  ! " 
asserted  the  lady,  though  she  had  already 
attacked  her  coffee  and  roll. 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  this  air  makes  one 
rise  early,"  1  remarked. 

"  1  wonder  at  vou,"  she  said,  sternlv. 

"At  your — our  age.  Miss  Flowerman, 
surelv  vou  have  discovered  that  conscience 
i.»  everything.  A  clear  conscience  and  not 
the  state  of  one's  digestive  apparatus  is 
the  factor  which  determines  the  quality  of 
one's  slumbers." 

'*  I  slept  very  poorly,  yet  my  conscience 
is  in  excellent  repair,  and  my  digestion 
ade(iuate." 

"  To  stomach.  ..."  I  tried  to  carrv 
on  my  lovely  period,  hut  it  was  not  to  be. 

Miss  Flowerman's  face  flushed  darkly.. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  " 

"I  did  not  sav  the  or  a  stomach,"  sai(} 
I,  with  hauteur.  "  J^  stomach,  I  repeat, 
a  wrong,  is  far  easier  than  to  digest  the 
knowledge  of  having  committed   one." 

Miss  Flowerman's  dignity  melted  in  a 
gentle  indulgence.  'I  fear  that,  like 
your  brother,  we  both  find  it  rather  hanJ 
to  live  up  to  our  ages.  I  don't  ask  for- 
giveness or  regret  my  haste,  all  the  same," 
she  added. 

"  Xor  I,"  I  assured  her. 

"  I  plead  guilty  to  have  been  dressed 
scniewhile  in  readiness  to  capture  you 
directly  you  came  down. 

"  Vou  astonish  me,"  I  .said. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

I  regarded  Miss  Flowerman,  and  rubbed 
a  memorial  cheek. 

"  Xo  !  "  she  smiled,  and  now  at  last  I 
understand  that  something  serious  was  at 
hand.  "  Thank  you  !  "  she  said,  seeing 
the  C(jm])rehension  in  my  eyes.  "  I  knew 
you  would  make  it  seem  natural,  though  it 
must,  and  does,  look  strange,  for  me  to 
come  down  like  this  to  tell  you  that  you 
must  leave  here  in  two  davs." 

"  Down  already  you  two  1  Good  morn- 
ing. Miss  Flowerman  !  "  My  brother's 
voice  is,  at  times,  usefully  healthy,  and  his 
vision  obtuse. 
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Miss  Fluwerman  had  not  blinked  fact 
when  she  remarked  on  the  peculiarity  of 
her  commanding  me  to  leave  Caudebec. 
Why  should  I  obey  ?  My  picture  was  un- 
liiiished,  mv  .  .  .  There  was  no  end 
to  the  string  of  reproaches  which  my 
vagrant  humour  amused  itself  by,  meta- 
phorically, casting  in  her  teeth. 

What  I  did  say  to  her  during  the  day 
was  ccjucheJ  in  the  most  absurd  vein  that 
cheerful  rebellion  could  compass.  For  I 
was  not  angry,  nor  even  truly  vexed.  I 
believed  that,  given  three  or  four  weeks  of 
absolute  solitude  in  a  certain  English 
village  wnich  knows  the  secret  of  utter 
peace,  I  could  count  on  nearly  finishing 
mv  tale.  Even  now,  when  onlv  a  bare 
seven  chapters  were  at  all  in  final  shape,  T 
knew  them  of  mv  best,  and  that  their 
sequel  would  be  not  less  good.  The  life 
of  a  man  contains  sundry  moments  of  pure 
joy,  but  most  wonderful  of  all  are  those 
when  he  sees  before  him  the  work  which 
h*  has  created,  and  knows  it  goud.  Pas- 
teurs  and  Edisons  should  surely  taste  such 
joy  at  its  highest,  but,  however  poor  and 
mean  the  man,  the  kind,  and  the  work,  its 
sweetness  is  ineffable.  There  is  truth  even 
in  the  dust,  and  creators  of  the  little  may 
yet  taste  of  the  perfect  bliss. 

I  told  Miss  Flowerman  that  I  obeyed 
her  behest  in  sackcloth  ;  that  she  did  my 
brother's  education  irreparable  injury,  since 
I  had  drawn  him  to  my  Xurnian  reireat 
in  order  to  teach  him  history  by  ocular 
demonstration  in  the  ancient  Abbey  of 
Jumieges,  whence  Canterbury  got  one  of 
its  earliest  archbishops;  Gisors,  away 
beyond  Pont  de  TArche.  which  had  been 
lost  and  taken  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  a 
single  century ;  Cceur-de-Lion's  splendid 
fortress  of  Chateau  Gaillard  ;  with  a  do/en 
other  names  lalK)riously  culled  from  the 
pages  of  a  French  text -book  of  English 
historv. 

She  let  it  all  pass  at  the  time,  but  when 
Miss  Sporke  had  retired  for  the  evening 
and  my  brother  followed  suit  in  response 
ti  my  frowning  brows.  I  receivc-d  a  little 
lecture.  I  had  foned  her  to  it.  After 
last  night  our  relati  )n  could  not  continue. 
(I  had  never  asked  her  to  box  my  ears.) 
From  chance  acquaintances  we  had  become 
friends,  but — although  no  one  could  j)er- 
ctivc   ai«)    :.uggestion  that  we  were   more 


than  friends — still  her  outburst  had  made 
the  situation  untenable.  She  knew  that 
she  asked  much  of  me.  It  was  she  who 
should  go  forward,  and  not  drive  me  from 
uhat  was  my  own  chosen  refuge.  Vet 
even  so,  a  change  of  scene  might  be  well 
for  that  level  course  that  I  talked  of  pur- 
suing. I  had  not  yet  told  my  brother. 
It  was  nice  of  me,  for  she  could  not 
imagine  how  I  could  find  a  plausible 
excuse  after  bringing  him  out  here.  And 
that  led  her  to  another  request.  She 
would  be  very  discreet,  a  mother  to  him 
in  fact.  Would  I  not  leave  him  behind. 
She  was  sure  she  could  persuade  him; 
that  he  would  not  object. 

I  permitted  myself  a  smile  at  this  point, 
and  the  lady's  face  flii>he.l.  To  defend 
herself  was  to  allow  the  imputation,  was 
it  not?  Nevertheless,  a  third  was  good 
for  her  >oung  friend,  and  she  would  see 
that  no  hearts  were  broken.  My  brother 
was  not  of  that  sort.  She  flushed  again 
now  ;  if  need  be.  he  should  be  kept  from 
mischief  by  running  at  her  own  chariot 
wheels.     I   could  trust  her. 

By  then  I  had  forgot  to  wonder  at  my 
amazing  friend.  Next  morning,  also,  when 
no  letter  arrived  to  serve  as  an  excuse,  it 
Seemed  natural  to  lounge  off  to  the  post 
office,  across  the  little  market  s  |uare,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  splendid  church.  The 
arrival  of  a  telegram  just  as  we  concluded 
breakfast  was  nothing  strange  either,  nor 
vet  the  monientarv  weakness  which  let  mv 
vexation  rend  it  in  a  score  of  minute  frag- 
ments, and  cast  them  to  the  breeze  outside 
the  balcony. 

Miss  Klowerman's  invitation  to  mv 
brother  was  masterlv.  Mv  evil  chance  had 
spoiled  his  holiday.  It  was  a  bold  sugges- 
tion, but  would  he  n:;t  let  her  try  to  make 
amends  for  an  unkind  fate.  I  had  been 
oily  waiting  for  him  to  take  them  round 
the  splendid  ruins  with  which  the  country- 
side teemed.  Thev  were  terriblv  disap- 
pointed.      Would  he  not  take  my  place? 

Over  his  beaming  response  my  exes  met 
hers.  Plainly  she  would  not  find  it  hard 
to  hold  him  at  her  feet.  What  did  she 
really  desire? 

W. 

My  vill.ige  of  desire  was  on  thr  Wind- 
rush,     not     fifteen     miles     from     Oxford 
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spires.  On  a  fine  day  you  could  see  them, 
did  not  Cumnor  Hurst  intervene  barren 
shoulders  under  ils  eerie  crown  of  three 
ancient  Scotch  firs.  Windrush  winds 
his  streams  throu<^h  deep  meadows  from 
which  the  hills  stand  back  lo\ingly,  here 
in  swelling  greenery,  there  dark  with  the 
shadow  of  manv  ancient  beeches.  And 
a.TiOng  t'.iem  all,  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
peace  sM(*h  as  human  habitations  were  in 
other  times  but  seldom  are  to-dav,  nestles 
lieechover  village.  Men  say  that  no  ne-v 
house  has  been  built  there  these  fortv- 
seven  vears,  and  vou  may  trust  local 
memorv  on  details  of  the  kind.  One  can 
well  believe  the  further  old  men's  tale  that 
half  its  houses  were  standing  when  King 
Charles  I.  held  court  at  Oxford.  Those, 
as  should  be,  are  low  antl  rambling,  their 
walls  a  trellis  of  ancient  wooden  beams  set 
deep  in  golden  plaster,  and  spra\ed  every- 
where with  ancient  banksia  ruses,  small 
flowered  and  great  of  scent ;  wistaria,  jes- 
samine, and  half  a  dozen  other  creepers. 
What  is  the  secret  of  the  golden-orange 
plaster  on  these  houses  no  one  seems  to 
know.  It  is  the  sign  manual  of  a 
tract  about  ten  miles  broad  by  seven 
long.  Within  those  boundaries  every 
Jacobean  house  glows  with  it  ;  l>e\on(l 
them  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  in  all 
England. 

Beerhover  Inn  is  one  of  them.  I  try  to 
think  that  its  sign  is  the  product  of  a  less 
delightful  day.  "The  Cut  of  Mutton" 
is  not  a  poetical  name,  nor  does  it  furnish 
a  poetical  sul.»j<.*ct  for  a  ])iiblic-house  sign. 
When  you  say  that  the  painted  leg  is  fat 
and  running  over  with  ruddy  juice  you 
have  told  the  best  and  worst  that  can  i»e 
said.  Vou  may  also  believe  th.it  frozen 
mutton  dare  no*,  entt-r  l.ieniMih  ii. 

Name  and  sign,  or  yet  t!ir  bulky  per.son 
of  James  Jarvis.  hiiidlord  and  mine  host, 
mav  be  unpiK;tic;il.  bin  "  Thi'  Cut  ol  Mut- 
ton''  owns  a  r(A)m  to  inspiix-  tlu-  dulli'-t. 
Ladies  fair  and  frail,  strrn  soMiers  and 
gallant  cavaliers,  lav  in  its  niu^ient  four- 
post  bed  when  the  rnjds  wfit:  inr«»n;^i'd 
iiLiv.il Hints  by  those  wln»  •-.inic  and  urnt 
fr»m  ()xf.»rcl  city  and  its  rphr-meral  court. 
F.im  »u>  artists  and  mon-  than  "tic  writer  of 
rrjiut"  ha\«-  passi-d  a  day  iht-rr  sini'c  It 
is  l<'\\  but  sp.K'ious;  il>  bcjiiis  arc  bl.ick  as 
s'l- .-.'.Id  Ir.  but  ils  walls  are  clean  as  white- 


wash can  be  in  a  place  which  knows  not 
fog  or  soot.  Also  in  July  ic  is  fragrant, 
day  and  night,  with  the  honeysuckle  and 
jessamine  that  fringe  the  deep,  diamond- 
paned  casements. 

On  a  table  in  one  of  these  I  spread  my 
seven  chapters,  and  there  I  wrote  their 
fellows.  For  relaxation  I  fished,  and  no 
supper  is  more  tasty  than  a  trout  of  the  late 
afternoon  done  to  death  by  the  eater's 
unaided  prowess.  When  I  had  been  there 
precisely  a  fortnight  two  letters  came  lo 
me — characteristic  both. 

My  brother,  from  London,  wrote  that 
a  single  day's  ofl5ce  after  his  Norman  fort- 
night, was  en(jugh  to  make  a  man  cut  .lis 
t!ir(;at.  He  a])ologised  for  not  having 
written  before,  was — thing  incredible  ! — 
enthusiastic  over  the  old  buildings  of  Cau- 
debec  and  the  charms  of  the  country  round. 
He  displayed  an  unwonted  memory  for  ar- 
chitectural details  in  the  great  ruined 
abbeys  of  St.  Wadrille  and  Jumieges.  He 
remarked  that  Miss  Flowerman  was  a 
"  ripper."  The  name  of  Miss  Sporke  Jid 
not  appear. 

I  promised  myself  some  pleasure  as  I 
turned  from  his  letter  to  one  which  the 
stamp  assured  me  must  be  from  Miss 
Flowi-rman,  though  her  hand  had  not  pre- 
viously condesi^ended  to  address  an  en- 
velope t(;  my  direction. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Robertson, 

Your  "boy**  has  gone  and  I  miss  him 
dreadfully,  more  than  yourself  though  1  found 
life  part  of  a  degree  duller  after  you  went, 
slow  as  1  may  have  been  to  write  and  say 
so. 

1  have  kept  your  letter  nearly  a  fortnight 
unansweied.  You  expected  an  answer  I 
suppose,  but  really  it  was  not  needed  and 
correspondence  is  not  much  in  my  line. 
Witliout  tluit,  )ou  doubtless  know  that  I 
approve  youi  sentiments.  Certainly  1  iPkill 
be  >;^-ad  to  ^ive  my  poor  opinion  as  to  the 
merit,  or  (otherwise,  of  the  course  you  tt*ll  me 
you  arc  sailing.  Like  a  good  many  able-bodied 
women  of  moderate  imellij^ence,  moments  of 
rL-Vv)lt  have  come  my  way  when  1  have  dreamed 
of  writing  something  ///.vAvz/tv;/  four  pa^iser 
le  fcnips.  You  say  t!iat  you  are  serious  in 
this  attempt;  1  try  to  hope  it.  Candidly  I 
d(  spi^e  nothing  quite  so  much  as  the  man  of 
brains  who  can  exist  without  the  need  of 
exertion,  and  thertfure  idh's*  throuj^'h  life. 
All  the  same  ]  am  not  sure  if  1  don't  think 
n'orc  meanly  of  one  whos«'  motivi's  cease  to 
move  him  when  theyhavi-  fuini>li(>d  him  \\ith 
a  few  luxuries.     Work  i^  an  ( shiniial   and 
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not  only  a  desirable  thing  for  wuman  and 
man  alike. 

N.B.  here,  for  I  hate  P.S's.,  if  I  think  your 
book  bad  or  unwoithy  I  sha'l  say  so. 

Sincerely  your  well  wisher, 

Mary  Cumberledge  Flowerman." 

Life  has  its  little  coincidences  more 
often  than  we  think.  Miss  Flowerman's 
letter  lay  on  the  MS.  sheet  which  I  had 
been  writing  when  mine  host  entered  with 
the  day's  post.  I  lifted  the  letter  and  read 
the  last  three  sentences  1  had  written. 

**You  want  me  to  marry  you,"  she  said 
coldly,  *'  and  you  tell  me  that  you  have  never 
needed  to  work.  We  can  idle  our  days  out 
for  ever." 

Thomson  was  never,  perhaps,  more 
supremely  stupid  than  in  his  reply.  **  Well ! 
he  drawled,  '^you  would'nt  wisn  to  marry  a 
fel'er  who  had  to  work  for  his  living?" 

VII  . 

I  did  not  reply  to  Miss  Flowerman's 
letter.  By  dint  of  pushing  on  hard  with 
my  work  the  close  of  August  saw  the  first 
version  nearly  complete.  The  third  in 
stalment,  revised,  went  to  my  editor.  His 
praise  of  it  added  to  my  personal  hopeful- 
ness which  had  begun  to  flag,  as  always 
happens  when  work  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  asi)lratiun  and  more  endea- 
vour draws  to  its  close.  My  j)ublish."rs 
also  wrote  expressing  their  a])pruval  of  rhe 
chapters  which  had  already  appeared.  I 
was  therefore  in  sufiiciently  good  humour 
when  a  second  missive  arrived  from  Mi.>s 
Flowerman.  My  brother  and  I  diti  nA 
correspond  very  frequently.  I  knew  i.hat 
his  second  fortnight's  holiday  was  to  havj 
bjen  taken  in  mid -August,  and  I  imagined 
that  he  had  spent  it,  as  usual,  on  the  mairs 
of  a  Scotch  friend.  My  letter,  therefore, 
caused  me  to  open  my  eyes  not  a  little. 
After  sundry  remarks  which  are  neither 
here  nor  there  for  the  purposes  of  this  tale, 
Miss  Flowerman  continued  : 

"  Your  brother  has  just  departed  after 
spending  a  fortnight  with  uj  in  Paris —not 
the  time  of  year  one  would  choose,  you  think, 
but  profitable  in  that  it  did  not  disappoint 
our  hopes  of  escaping  unv\clconie  encounters 
with  friends.  He  is  a  charming  b^yandl 
Hke  him  but  he  is  very  foo'ish.  Here,  I 
must  ask  you  to  suffer  a  further  confi.lence, 
and  also  ask  you  to  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  never  to  reveal    what  1   am   about   to 


say.  He  actually  had  the  temerity  to  fancy 
himself  in  love  with  me,  and  I  have  bad  the 
meanness  not  to  box  his  ears  but  to  send 
him  home  with  orders  to  think  things  over. 

Miss  Sporke  is  not  very  well  and   I  am 
placing  her  with   some   sisters  at  Versailles 
for    the    remaining    six    weeks,    until    the 
Chateau,   that  we  have  taken  for  the  winter 
from  M.  de  St.  M6n6ville.  is  ready.     It  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  Foi^t  de  la  Bonde  above  la 
Bouille,  and  has  a  wonderful  vie  at  of  the 
Seine  right  up  to    Rouen   which  is  fifteen 
miles  away.     St.  M6n6vilie  is  almost  path- 
etic over  our  folly.     He  forbids  heaven   to 
suppose  that  he  shoul  1   ever  try  to  dissuade 
anyone  from  taking   his  house,  but  v/as  ever 
such  madness  heard  as   for  two   women   to 
pick  that  most  lonely  and  bleak  of  spots  for 
a  winter  residence.      He  seems  to    ignore 
that    lonely    houses    were    meant    for    the 
enjoyment  of  congenial  company,  which  is 
a  hint  that  I  expect  you  to  come  and  make  a 
long  stay,  when  we  are  once  setded  in.    You, 
meanwhile,    are  raging.     What  of  me   and 
your  brother !     Firstly   he  is  not  the  least  in 
love  with  me,  but  he  would  come  to    Paris 
and  Kegina  had  eyes  for  nothing  but  Paris. 
I  had  to  talk  to   him   and  then  he  ^as  silly. 
As  I  say,  I  have  sent  him  back  to  work,  with 
orders  to  consider  his  f  illy  and  the  appalling 
revelation  that  1  am  thiriy-five.     That  alone 
will  prove  his  cure  for  he  seems  never  to  have 
considered   that   a   face  is  sometimes   mis- 
leading  though   truly   it  is  seldom  that  I  do 
not  lock  the  most  part   of  my  age. 

Womanlike,  1  am  rambling  on,  fearing  to 
make  you  that  confidence.  In  the  first  place 
Miss  Sporke  is  not  the  Miss  Sporke  that  you 
suppose  her.  There  is  also  somewl  at  else 
concerning  her  which  I  do  not  care  to  vrlle. 
The  rtst  is  that  I  want  your  leave  to  tell 
your  brother  that  he  is  to  transfer  his 
affections  from  yours  truly  to  Regina.  I  am 
coming  to  England  at  once  but  not  to 
London,  k  St  I  should  chance  upon  your  boy 
before  1  have  seen  you.  By  your  address 
you  must  be  somewhere  near  Oxford.  Come 
there  next  Sunday.  I  shall  slay  at  the 
"Mitre,*'  but  )0u  may  not. 

Cordially  yours,  etc.** 

On  the  whole  Miss  Flowerman's  letter 
J )l eased  me  neither  much  more  nor  less 
than  my  young  brother  s  performance.  The 
temerities  of  youth  are  wonderful,  but  so 
also  are  the  schemes  of  woman.  I  thanked 
heaven  that  the  bov's  antics  had  be^n 
played  to  Miss  Flowerman  and  not  the 
usual   adventuress  of  such   tales. 

I  met  Miss  Flowerman  at  Oxford.  W* 
took  a  luncheon  hamper  and  a  canoe,  and 
spent  the  day  far  up  the  Cherwell.  I  was 
again  the  blissful  undergraduate,  gentle 
barbarian   to    whom    responsibility    is    un- 
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known.  If  she  had  ever  known  what  it 
was  to  doubt  her  absolute  mastery  of  any 
situation,  it  was  not  to-day.  For  the 
moment  she  had  not  so  much  consciousness 
as  to  perceive  the  existence  of  a  situation, 
much  more  that  it  might  have  personal 
possibilities.  Her  heart  and  brain  be'it 
singly,  womanlike,  on  an  intrigue.  It  wa5 
delicate.  She  did  not  need  to  be  told  that. 
In  its  regard  she  was  nervous,  flushed  now 
and  again.  No  tact  at  her  command  was 
to  go  unused  to-day. 

Said  she,  "  As  I  wiote  to  you,  Regina 
is  not  Miss  Sporke  of  whose  millions  you 
have  heard  tales.  If  you  happen  to  have 
heard  of  it,  or  seen  the  New  York  papers 
of  the  time,  you  will  realise  that  it  would 
li  nothing  strange  if  she  had  vanished  a> 
Regina  and  I  have  done.  As  a  mattor 
of  fact  she  has  hidden  herself  in  just  sucli 
a  wav." 

"  But  your  friend — Miss  Regina's  name 
is  Sporke,  none  the  less  ?  " 

"  There  is  mv  trouble,  and  there  is 
what  you  have  got  to  hear.  Please  be 
gentle  with  me,"  she  faltered  for  a  moment, 
**  f.f  indeed  I  know  how  cjueer  my  re- 
quest must  seem.  Hiram  Sporke  left  a 
sealed  letter  for  his  daughter  at  his  death. 
After  his  wife  died  he  lived  with  another 
woman  who  did  not  know  his  real  name, 
and  believed  she  was  his  wife.  By  her  he 
had  a  daughter,  who  is  Miss  Regina." 

"  I  gather,"  I  i)ut  in  gently  U)  help  her, 
"that  Miss  Regina  is  (>nl\  technically  not 
Miss  Sporke's  half -sister.'' 

"O!"  she  cried,  *' I  knew  vou  would 
help  me.     You  are  generous,  Mr.  Robert- 


son. 


V 


"It  seems  simple  fact.  You  tell  nie 
that  he  onlv  went  to  her  mother  after  the 
first  Mrs.  Six)rke  died.  Her  mother  be- 
lieved herself  his  wife  vou  add.  and  one 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  relation  was 
perfectly   regular.'' 

"  He  married  her  under  an  assumed 
name.** 

Miss  Flowerman  leane^l  an  arm  over 
the  boat's  edge  and  dabbled  nervous  fingers 
in  the  stream.  She  shaded  her  face  from 
me  with  her  parasol.  "  It  is  horrible  for 
me  to  have  to  speak  evil  of  Hiram  S[)orke," 
said  she,  "but  technically  the  ])«x)r  child 
is  wrong.  He  married  her  mother  three 
months  before  Mrs.  Si)orke*s  deaUi." 


"  Does  Miss  Regina  know  that  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  She  does." 

We  sat  awhile  in  silence.  I  smoked 
hard.  Miss  Flowerman  troubled  the 
stream's  surface.  Through  the  leaves  of 
the  great  willows  under  which  our  canoe 
lay  the  August  sun  limned  endless  mazes 
of  chequered  light  and  shadow  ujKjn 
everything  about  us,  upon  ourselves.  She 
raised  her  parasol.     "  Well  ?  " 

"  What  am  I  to  sav  ?  "  I  a.sked.  "  Your 
revelation  touches  no  practical  issue  as 
yet." 

"  But  if  it  should  ?  " 

"  That  will  not  be  to-day.  I  can  tell  my 
brother  if  you  wish,"  I  answered  un- 
guardedly. 

"  You  are  g'Xjd,'  she  murmured ;  then 
presently,  "  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it 
Do  you  object  ?  " 

"  Good  woman,"  I  laughed  desperately, 
how  is  that  here  or  there.  You  tell  me 
that  the  silly  boy  imagines  himself  in  love 
with  you.  You  i)ropose  to  command  him 
to  transfer  his  heart  to  your  protegee.  It 
might  all  be  a  scheme  of  comic  opera." 

**  What  do  you  think  of  Regina?  "  asked 
Miss  Flowerman  abruptly,  but  her  interest 
in  the  reply  could  not  be  veiled. 

"  I  think,  once  more,  that  that  is  hardlv 
a  practical  (juestion.  She  is  good  to  look 
at  ;  she  paints  well,  very  well,  for  a  girl. 
She  seems  to  have  taste  in  most  things. 
She  is  a  nice  girl,  has  brains,  does  not 
chatter.     Would   she    consent?" 

^•To  what?" 

"  To  receive  his  commanded  adoration." 

"  You  used  to  comment  on  her  silence. 
That  is  the  shadow." 

"  She  knows   then  ?  "' 

*'  She  insists  that  she  cannot  receive  any 
advances  unless  the  man  knows  first." 

I  whistled  softly,  and  my  hand  sought 
the  water  in  turn.  Then  Miss  Flowerman 
did  an  astonishing  thing  for  a  woman  of 
mature  vears.     She  flicked   water  at  me. 

**Weli?"  I  asked,  still  too  tangled  in 
her  wild  schemes  to  take  much  present  note 
of  so  trivial  a  matter. 

"  She  commands  me  to  tell  any  man  who 
comes  near  her,"  said  the  lady,  also  as  if 
no  watery  incident  ha  1  intervened. 

"  What  you  suggest,"  sai<l  I  with  an 
efl'ort  to  appear  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
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course,  "  is  that  I  casually  tell  my  brother 
what  you  have  told  me." 

"  Exactly  ;  but  before  I  see  him.  I  shall 
be  in  London  next  Sunday.  I  wrote  from 
Paris  to  tell  him  so." 

"And  then?" 

"  Then  I  shall  invite  him  to  the  Chateau 
for  a  long  stay,  and  throw  them  together. 
There  shall  be  no  one  else  but  me,  and  I 
shall  play  the  fairy  godmother." 

**  "By  your  own  accounts  she  will  flee 
from  him." 

"  She  will  be  attracted  to  him  because 
he  is  forbidden  fruit." 

"  He  has  had  his  full  leave  for  the  year," 
I  dropped  casually. 

"  He  does  not  very  much  like  his  pros- 
Dects." 

'*  They  might  be    worse." 

"  They  are  signally  unj)roniising.'" 

"  What  do  you  suggest  ?  "  I  asked,  tr\  - 
ing  to  be  stern  despite  my  amusement  at 
her  tenacity.  "  It  is  a  very  serious  matter 
for  the  boy.  I  gather  that  if  they  do  get 
married  they  will  not  actually  starve." 

"  Miss  Sporke  sees  to  that,"  she  put  in 
eagerly. 

'*  And  if  they  don't  marry  ?  But  it  is 
too  impossibly  foolish.  How,  even,  are 
you  to  get  the  boy  leave?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  him  to  resign  from 
the  bank.  Then  I  shall  make  him  my 
secretarv.  He  knows  no  French. 
Regina  shall  teach  him." 

"  Out  of  one  book  I  "  I  cried.  "  Indeed 
I  never  heard  anything  quite  so  alluringly 
amazing." 

"  That  is  why  it  must  succeed,"  she 
cried.     "  Please  do  not " 

"  A  moment  !  "  I  gasped.  "  Grant  that 
he  becomes  your  secretary  and  the  plot 
succeeds.  He  won't  like  living  on  his 
wife  even  if  he  should  lose  his  head  .so 
imT)rol)ablv  far  as  to  consent  to  marrv  on 
that  basis.  But  if  \ou  do  not  marry 
them,  you  have  taken  the  boy  from  his 
work  solely  for  a  whim." 

*'  He  can  never  do  any  good  in  the  bank. 
Miss  Sporke  will  start  him  on  the  road  to 
certain  wealth  if  he  chooses  to  work  on 
our  side.  ' 

*' Vou  answer  for  her?" 

"As  myself.  In  fa<'t  I  ;tm  her  agent  to 
look   after    Regina.' 

"If  the  bov  comes  to  me  for  advice  I 


shall  tell  him  what  I  think,"  I  asserted. 

"  The  more  cold  water  you  throw  on 
him  the  better,"  she   said. 

Really  Miss  Flowerman  was  most  attrac- 
tive in  this  new  guise.  She  was  no  longer 
the  rather  weary,  sightly  caustic,  woman 
ot  the  world.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and 
her  cheeks  pink.  My  sense  of  injured 
stupefaction  melted  away.  I  openly 
admired  both  herself  and  her  insolence. 

■*  Is  this  one  of  your  young  hours?  " 

Miss  Flowerman  sank  back  with  a  sigh, 
expressive  of  much.  "In  mind  at  least,  it 
appears.     Almost  a  silly  season." 

"  I  shall  throw  cold  water  when  he 
comes  to  me." 

"  But  you  will  tell  him  the  other  thing." 

"  I   fear  I  promised,"  I  said  ruefully. 

"  You  did.  Afterwards  by  all  means 
and  in  any  quantity — cold  water." 

Miss  Flowerman's  behaviour  was  again 
peculiar.  A  veritable  shower  of  cold 
water  flicked  my  cheek.  My  hand  went 
up  automatically.  I  had  to  laugh  and  she 
joined  me. 

"  My  poor  cheek  I  "  said  I,  dabbing  it 
daintilv  with  a  handkerchief. 

"  Your  memorial  cheek  !  " 

"  That's  a  good  phrase.  You  do  well  to 
remember  it,"  I  observed. 

"  You  are  still  your  conceited  self,  Mr. 
Robertson." 

I  did  not  retort  that  with  the  last  two 
sentences  her  original  sarcastic  voice  had 
returned.  I  did  sav  to  mvself  that  there 
was  really  no  reason  why  I  should  be  so 
pleased  to  hear  it. 

VIII. 

I  saw  Miss  Flowerman  off^  for  London 
OM  Monday  morning,  and  at  once  took 
train  in  the  opposite  direction  for  Beech- 
over.  There,  I  presently  received  a  tele- 
gram, followed  that  evening  by  my  young 
brother   in  person. 

"  You're  a  bright  boy,"  I  observed  on 
his  entrance. 

"  O  do  dry  up  !  "  he  fumed. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  I,  "  you'll  no  doubt 
explain." 

•'As  much  as  you  like."  he  returned. 
"  Only,  first,  I've  given  notice,  and  all 
vour  oaths  won't  be  able  to  reverse  that." 

I  confounded  my  brother.       I    lectured 
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hiia  There  ib  no  sort  or  species  of  cold 
water  known  to  elder  brothers  in  which 
I  did  not  drown  him  with  conviction.  But 
hi  was  unmoved.  When  I  was  tired,  I 
paused  and  watched  him  warily.  He  was 
stalking  round  my  room  and  halted  at  the 
mantelpiece.  He  poked  his  nose  forward 
and  blinked  his  eyes.  When  he  turned 
for  a  covert  gaze  at  me,  my  eyes  were  dis- 
creetly fixed  on  \he  toe  of  my  boot.  The 
boy  put  out  a  forefinger  and  caressed  the 
two  letters  that  leaned  against  the  wall. 
He  shot  another  glance  at  me  and  moved 
on  for  a  foot  or  so.  Then — reallv  he  is 
quite  an  actor — forward  went  his  head 
once  more. 

"  Has  she  been  writing  to  you  ? "  he 
asked,  with  forced  nunclialance. 

"Who?"  I  growled.  "I'm  not  a  lady's 
man,  whatever  vou  intend  to  be." 

"  Miss  Flowerman,"  said  the  bov 
between   compressed   lips. 

**  Haven't  I  torn  them  up?  O  yes.  She 
did  write  from  France,  twice." 

'*  She's  a  great  friend  of  mine."  He 
came  slowly  toward  me,  his  e\es  on  the 
crown  of  my  head,  for  I  was  again  occu- 
pied with  my  boots.  "  She's  a  dear 
woman,"  he  repeated. 

Up  came  my  head.  "  Vou  young 
nipper  !  "  I  glared  at  him.  "  So  tliat's 
your  game,  is  it  ? "  I  smacked  my  thigh 
and  roared  lustily.  *'  I  suppose  you  know 
that  she's  my  age,  if  she's  a  day  ?  " 

"Thirty-five!"  corre'-led  tlie  boy  glar- 
ing.     His  face  was  crimson. 

"  I  thought  as  much."  1  jeered,  and  for 
opce  the  bov  saw  that  a  sentence  had  too 
edges. 

■  What  did  vour  wisdom  think?"  he 
demanded  threateningly. 

"That   she  was   allthat." 

**  A  woman's  what  she  looks."  he  de- 
clared,   retreating. 

**  Not  when  it  comes  to  kisses,"  I  said, 
brutally. 

The  boy  went  paper  w  hite.  "  She 
didn't  tell  vou.  She  wouldn't.  She 
couldn't" 

**  No,  boy  !  "  I  took  his  cue.  "  Vou 
have  told  me  and  onlv  this  minute.  Nice 
women  give  those  kisses  to  dear  1k)\s  who 
might  be  their  sons.     Th«*v're  lu(^ky  lw»ys.*' 

**  Beast  ! "  he  said,  and  lurched  noisily 
to  the  window. 


"  Or  elder  sisters,  with  sons  of  their  own, 
to  their  deceased  mother's  Josephs,"  I  con- 
tinued, cruelly. 

"  Damn  !  "  remarked  the  boy,  and  I 
have  seldom  met  a  more  able-bodied  cuss- 
word. 

"  Young  man,  come  here  and  be  sensi- 
ble," I  said  gently.  He  came  like  a  lamb, 
and  took  the  chair  which  I  drew  towards 
m)  own. 

**  Yes  ! "  he  said  shamefaced,  in  resiX)nse 
to  my  look  of  interrogation. 

**  Vou  have  chucked  the  bank  for 
good  ?  " 

He  nodded  assent. 
And    Miss  Flowerman  has   offered  to 
make  you   her   secretary  ?  " 

He  nojlded  again. 

*•  What  else  ? ''  I  asked  kindly,  for  I 
was  sorry   for  him. 

"  She  has  said  she  will  give  me  time  to 
learn  French  and  " 

He   hesitated.     "  Go  on,"   I   murmured. 

"  She  thinks  she  can  get  me  a  real  good 
job  in  America." 

"That  might  be  better  than  the  bank," 
1  mused. 

'*  1  should  think  so,"  said  he. 

*'  How  does  she  propose  to  get  you  a 
French  teacher  at  la  Bcjuille?"  I  won- 
dered. 

"  She  suggests  that  Miss  Sj)orke  should 
herp  nie  until  we  can  find  one.'"  he  let  fall. 

"  Vou  might  have  a  worse  teacher.  She 
talks  the  language  wonderfully  well,"  I 
mused.  I  waited  a  moment  for  emphasis, 
then  turned  on  him.  "  Mind  I  suggest 
nothing,  but  such  things  have  occurred. 
Miss  Sjx)rke  is  rather  a  charmer.  I  don't 
like  suggesting  this,  still  less  having  to 
tell  \()U  what  I  am  going  to  add.  One 
hears  a  lot  of  i)ersonalities  in  the  States, 
and  I   have  heard  one  about  that  girl." 

"  Go  on,"  said  my  brother,  petulantly. 
"  What  on  earth  are  you  hee-hawing  over 


so. 


V 


"  I  am  hee-hawing,  as  you  elegantly 
say,  though  I  should  rail  it  hesitating, 
because  I  am  doing  a  risky  thing  in  telling 
vou." 

**  I'm  not  a  cad,''  growled  the  l)Oy. 

**  It's  just  berause  you're  a  gentleman,*' 
1  said,  "that  I  hesitate.  Old  Hiram 
Sporke  was  a  bit  of  a  dark  horse.  Three 
months    before    his    own    wife     die<l    he 
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married  another  woman  under  an  assumed 
name." 

**  Committed  bigamy  under  peculiarly 
revolting  circumstances,"  interpolated  my 
brother. 

Just  so.  Miss  Regina  is  the  child  of 
that  marriage,  and  unfortunately  the  poor 
girl  knows  it.'' 

"  Therefore,''  said  the  boy,  "  she  feels 
she's  not  quite  what  she  seems,  poor  thing. 
Is  that  why  she's  so  standoffish  to  a  man, 
1  wonder  !  " 

There  seemed  no  need  to  answer  the 
boy's   question.     I  pursued   my  homily. 

"The  real  Miss  Sporke  insisted  on  her 
taking  the  name  of  their  common  father. 
She  calls  her  her  half-sister,  and  has  put 
her  in  charge  of  Miss  Flowerman." 

''That  Misi  Sporke's  a  lady,"  he  re- 
marked warmi) . 

*'  Now  you  know.  In  case,"  I  con- 
cluded. 

"  I    wish  to    apulugise   for   swearing.'' 

"  You  boy  !  "  I  laughed. 

*'  I'm  not  ashamed  of  being  \oung,''  he 
retorted. 

IX. 

When  my  book  was  completed  I  re- 
sponded to  Miss  Fluwernians  comman'l, 
being  whirled  out  in  a  motor  from  Rouen 
through  fifteen  miles  of  torrential  down- 
pour. 

Miss  Flowerman  awaited  me  in  the 
hall.  After  the  dirty  night  and  damp 
cold,  her  figure,  silh"uetted  again.st  a  roar- 
ing wood  lire,  proclai:ne(l  itself  twice  wel- 
come. 

"But!"  I  dropped,  and  stood  staring 
in  the  doorway. 

*■  Come  in  !  come  in  !  ''  she  laughed. 
"John  shut  the  door  or  we'll  all  be  blown 
away." 

I  looked  on  Miss  I'Mowernian.  I  looked 
on  John.      My  eyes  ran  round  the  room. 

"Do  you  not  mean  to  shake  hands  ? '' 
said  she. 

Still  I  could  not  nioye.  "  Nn  M.  de  St. 
M^n^yille  let  you  this  rhateau."  said  I,  ad- 
vancing at  last. 

"Why,  no!"  she  allowed,  falling  into 
Transatlantic  spevrh  to  a  dc^ri-e  seldom 
heard  on  her  ton;;ue.  "Certainlx  M.  de 
St.  Men^yille  was  no  more  than  in\— I 
should  say  Miss  Sp  ^rke's  architect" 


"  You — Miss  Sporke,"  1  repeated  her 
own  stumble,  *'have  built  this.  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me?  And  why  was  the  night 
so  dark  ?  " 

"  Would  you  have  known  without  see- 
ing this  hall?"  she  asked. 

"  You  have  copied    C Court,   near 

R ,  in  Suffolk,  panel  for  panel   here. 

1  suppose  it's  the  same  outside?" 

"  You  are  a  not  unobservant  man,"  re- 
marked Miss  Flowerman,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  drawing-room. 

Miss  Flowerman  desired  me  to  stay 
much  longer,  but  I  fled  within  the  week. 
My  brother  seemed  always  at  his  French 
lessons  with  Miss  Sporke,  and  the  pair 
stemed  to  find  life  passably  gay. 

"  About  his  onerous  secretarial  duties  ? " 
I  one  day  laughed  to  my   hostess. 

"  O  they  !  "  she  remarked.  "  Don't  they 
make  a  nice  pair." 

'"Picturesque,"  I  allowed.  "But  the 
whole  job's  too  almighty  picturesque. 
That  boy's  got  to  earn  his  living,  remem- 
ber !  " 

"  Cheer  up  ! "  she  answered,  brightly. 

When  four  i)ersons  are  in  a  house  and 
two  pair  off  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  much 
choice  of  company  remains  for  the  rem- 
nant. Miss  Flowerman  did  not  seem 
loth,  and  my  fatal  adaptability  did  not 
find  it  hard  to  fall  into  this  prolonged 
tete-a-teie.  On  the  last  afternoon,  a 
glorious  autumn  afternoon  of  bright  sun- 
shine and  crisp  air,  she  sent  "our  pair" — 
as  she  christened  them — into  Rouen  on  the 
motor.  W^e  went  a  riding  in  the  forest. 
There  is  something  terribly  seductive  in  a 
ride  with  a  beautiful  woman  at  any  time. 
This  afternoon  was  enough,  by  itself,  to 
firt  any  blood,  and  our  horses  were 
thoroughbred.  It  was  canter,  canter,  most 
of  the  time  down  long  forest  glades  of 
springy  turf  and  soft  moss  that  dulled  the 
sound  of  hoofs.  The  leaves  hung  late 
this  year,  anrl  beech  and  oak  were  a  glorv 
of  golden  russets  and  browns,  with  here 
and  there  a  flaming  orange.  Nearing 
ho.iie  on  our  return.  Miss  Flowerman 
slowed  »]()wn. 

■'I  am  sorry  you  are  going — will  go," 
sh:    said. 

"I  am  sailing  my  course.  You  would 
neyer  wish  to  interfere  with  that,"  I 
gibed. 
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■*  Is  it  for  fame  or  money  or  woman  ?  " 
she  (lemnntled  with  an  archness  that  I  had 
oot  seen  before. 

"  Each,  or  all,  or  a  pair,"  I  said,  care- 
lenly. 


I  am  not  skilled  in  thu  service  of  ladies 
and  saftt)  habits  are,  to  me,  full  of 
mysterious  and  horrible  fears.  "Why 
don't  yiiu  help  me  down,"  she  demanded; 
frowning. 


Shf  put  0 


V?"  she 


"  Fame   and    rm 
■uddenly  serious. 

"I  reserve  judgment,"  I  dec 
entered  the  stable  y^td. 


I  htnii]  niiii  I  h,-Jd  it,  l-iit  flu-  did  nnt  turn 
or  ^priik. 

e<i,  Of  course  I  bungled  it,  and  for  an  in- 

stant she  almost  lay   in  my    arms.        She 
we     disengaged  herself  with  a  pretty  flush. 

"  Maladroit !  "  she  said.     "  If  it  weren't 
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for  the  grooms  I  might  memorialise  your 
cheek  again." 

The  others  were  late  in  returning,  and  I 
commented  upon  it  when  we  had  finished 
tea.  "  I  told  them  not  to  get  back  till 
seven,"  she  remarked  casually,  "  and  they 
won't." 

"  The  game  goes  strong,"  I  laughed. 

"  Your  brother's  a  nice  boy,  and  she  is 
worth  any  man,"  she  declared  warmly. 

We  fell  on  a  silence.  She  left  her 
chair  and  lounged  on  the  low  upholstered 
settee  that  ran  along  the  huge  stone  ingle. 
There  was  a  roaring  fire  of  logs.  She 
leaned  low  on  a  bent  elbow.  Watching 
her   I   pondered. 

"  If  I  were  sentimental  I  might  bid  you 
sigh  over  our  last  ride,''  she  murmured. 

"Browning's  or  Stevens'?"  I   asked. 

"  I  don't  know  the  last,*'  said  she  with 
eyes  which  questioned. 

"  It  is  a  foolish  parody,"  said  I. 

"  Go  on  please,''  she  said,  and  drew  her- 
self on  to  her  knees.  She  worried  the 
glowing  logs  with  a  huge  steel  two-])ronged 
fork  that  requires  both  hands.  I  saw 
what  would  occur,  and  rose  none  too  soon. 
The  logs  were  built  in  a  very  tower,  and 
her  prods  disturbed  its  balance.  There 
was  only  one  fork  and  no  space  to  grasp 
the  handle  except  over  her  hands,  while 
the  need  of  action  was  so  imminent  that 
either  she  could  not  or  did  not  think  to 
withdraw  them.  We  kept  the  fork  pointed, 
ready  in  case  our  settlement,  at  last 
achieved,  should  show  signs  of  renewed 
collapse. 

"  You  were  going  to  quote,"  she  said 
softly. 

"  It  is  too  apposite,"   I   feebly  objected. 

"  Go  on,"  she  murmured. 

"  Stevens  parodies  Browning.  The  lady 
has  refused  him  but  will  not  refuse  to  go 
for  a  *  last  ride.' ''  She  stoops  to  poke  the 
fire  and  is  rising     .... 

I  hesitated.  Miss  Flowerman's  face 
looked  up  into  mine.  Her  eyes  were 
bright  in  the  firelight. 

"  I  am  waiting,'  she  murmured.  Human 
flesh  and  blood  could  not  resist. 

"  She  was  rising,"  I  repeated,  and 
lowered  the  fork  till  it  rested  on  the  edge 
of  the  settee.  Miss  l-'lowerman  did  not 
raise  her  hands  even  then,  though  mine 
ceased  to  hold  them.     "  She  was  rising,"  I 


said  the  third  time,  "  when  she  felt  *  the 
grasp  of  a  warm  unlicensed  arm/  " 

I  have  never  felt  that  Stevens'  heroine 
was  as  outraged  as  she  protests.  Miss 
Flowerman  lay  back  quite  still,  except 
that  her  hands  left  their  place  on  the  steel 
and  covered  mine.     Her  eyes  were  closed. 

"  And  ?  "  she  murmured. 

Miss  Flowerman  and  I  rose  from  our 
seats  on  the  .settee.  John's  steps  were 
crossing  the  hall,  and  we  heard  faint 
whee/es  as  of  a  motor  outside  the  front 
door. 

"  Bend  down,"  she  commanded,  "  and 
turn  me  the  other  cheek.'* 

She  tapped  it  lightly.  "  Memorial  !  " 
she  scoffed.  "  Memorial  !  O,  but  I  like 
that  name." 

She  glided  to  the  door,  skirt  in  hand. 
In  the  dim  light  I  .saw  her  fingers  touch 
her  lips  and  then  wave  towards  me.  Next 
instant  the  rcxDm  flooded  with  light  as  she 
clicked  the  switches.  She  flung  open  the 
door  and  stood  in  it,  her  hands  smoothing 
her  hair.  "  Well,  you  children,"  I  heard 
her  laugh,  "  you're  pretty  late  at  all  events. 
What  mischief  was  it  to-night?" 

X. 

It  was  after  Easter  that  my  book  ap- 
peared in  volume  form  and  under  my  own 
name,  followed — written  in  brackets  -  by 
the  little  list  of  four  volumes  previously 
signed  "  Robin  Grey."  It  had,  too,  a  little 
cryptic  dedication  upon  the  unravelling  of 
which  sundry  critics  were  good  enough  to 
exj)end  much  ingenuity.  Ea.ster  was  it.self 
late,  almost  as  late  as  the  Rubric  will 
authorise.  There  was  the  inevitable  lapse 
of  (lays  until  people  .should  be  presumed 
back  in  London  after  the  holidays;  another 
period  until  the  more  important  papers 
should  have  spoken.  For  this  book  was 
the  course  I  had  set  my.self  at  Miss 
Flowerman's  uncon.scious  suggestion ; 
sailed  under  her  eyes,  and  the  finish  of 
which  she  should  judge. 

Why  the  spirit  m(->ved  me  to  cro.ss  Rouen 
and  take  train  anew  to  the  weary  manu- 
facturing city  of  Elboeuf  I  cannot  tell, 
when  a  motor  would  have  sped  me  direct 
to  the  ChatCctu  within  an  hour.  From 
Rouen  I  wired  Miss   Flowerman   to  send 
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into  Rouen  for  my  trunk  ;  also  that  I  would 
arrive  on  ff)ot  about  the  hour  of  tea.  Then 
I  plunged  into  the  unknown. 

For  a  mile  and  more  the  road  to  la 
Bouille  marches  through  cobbled  streets 
lined  with  mean  shops  and  the  meaner 
homes  of  the  mill  operatives.  But  I 
emerged  from  its  streets  at  length, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Seine  to  right,  of 
high  cliffs  rising  from  green  meadows  to 
left,  walked  half  a  mile  between  hedges, 
and  then  began  to  mount  a  steep  zigzag 
road  into  the  rolling  forest  of  la  Bonde. 
Below  me,  when  I  turned  for  a  last  view 
fro.Ti  the  forest's  eflge,  stretched  level  fields 
of  pasture  roofed  with  the  million  coral 
buds,  opening  here  and  there  into  the  pale 
sweet  flowers,  of  apple  orchards  through 
which  the  river  wound  a  lazy,  tortuous 
course.     Then  the  forest  closed  upon  me. 

May  is  good  to  a  healthy  man  whose 
heart  is  glad,  even  without  the  added  glory 
of  sunshine  beating  through  a  canopy 
of  young  beech,  with  here  and  there  the 
darker  green  of  Spanish  chestnut  and  the 
olive  and  yellow,  with  the  pink -brown 
edgings,  of  opening  oak  leaves.  White 
starry  flowers  spangled  the  grassy 
sides  of  the  road,  and  here  and  there 
an  open  glade  betrayed  its  carpet 
of  lilies  of  the  vallev.  The  celandines 
were  humble  moons  of  pale  gold  in  the 
shadows. 

Up  and  on  I  climbed,  and  presently. 
high  above  me,  I  saw  the  glimpse  of  open 
sky.  which  preluded.  I  knew,  the  steep 
cliff-edge  where  the  Rouen  road  cuts  that 
on  which  I  moved,  and  down  which  my 
own  path  precipitously  plunges  to  la 
Bouille  and  the  river.  Bent  head.  I  swung 
forwards.  I  raised  it  to  see  how  near  was 
ihe  desired  bourne — for  the  Chateau 
couched  among  the  trees  in  the  inward 
further  angle  of  the  crossing  roads.  A 
woman's  figure  stood  in  the  m if  1st  of  mv 
gap  of  light.  Its  back  was  to  my  road, 
and  she  gazed  into  the  falling  distance 
which   I  could  not  see. 

She  was  still  unconscious  of  my  presence 
when  I  reached  her  shoulder.  But  I  did 
not  wonder,  for  the  scene  held  me  also 
spellbound.  Modern  engineering  had  car- 
ried its  highways  along  the  steep  edges, 
but  sheer,  beyond  them,  the  hill  falls 
Straight  into  cne    plain    meadows.       And 


they,  like  those  which  I  had  left  behind, 
were  green  Geneatn  a  roof  of  apple  blos- 
som. Seine  was  in  their  mid.st,  but  here 
his  currents  flowed  stnuig  ;  broad  streams 
parted  and  were  joined  before  and  behind 
islands  of  lushest  grass.  Away  in  the  far 
eastern  distance,  blue  towers  and  spires 
pointed  the  city  of  Rouen.  North,  before 
as,  the  Seine  looped  about  the  black  woods 
of  the  Forest  of  la  Roumare.  West  and 
north  its  course  was  a  mere  silver  thread 
twisted  amidst  those  dark  wckdcIs  and  th« 
greener  leaves  of  the  Forest  ^f  Mauny. 
I  came  from  the  wood,  mounting  to  a  point 
of  pure  sky  ;  reaching  the  point,  I  looked, 
and  all  this  vision  was  spread  before  my 
astonished  gaze. 

It  seemed  natural  to  stand  beside  her 
and  gaze  ;  to  share  her  lovelv  wonder  while 
she  was  still  ignorant  of  my  coming. 
Presently  she  sighed,  and  at  that  I  whis- 
pered in  her  ear.  She  put  out  a  hand 
and  I  held  it,  but.  she  did  not  turn  or 
speak. 

"  That  is  a  fair  stream,'  I  murmured. 

She  turned  with  a  flashing  smile.  "  W^hat 
was  the  name  of  that  book?  The  W — 
Water.  Ah  !  I  have  it.  '  The  Water  of 
the  Wondrous  Isles.' " 

Her  eyes  smiled  into  mine.  "My  stream 
w.is  small.'  r  said.  "  You  promised  to 
judge  my  l>oat's  voyage." 

Her  eyes  (juestioned.  I  took  a  novel 
from  my  pocket  and  held  it  out  to  her, 
open  at  the  dedication. 

"  I  like  it,"  she  said.  >vhen  she  had 
read.  "  I  like  it  for  itself  and  because  it 
is  to  me." 

"  And  now,"  I  said,  "  read  this." 

She  read  where  I  pointed.  "  Why  does 
the  book  stop?  Did  she  give  him  no 
answer  ?  "  she  asked. 

'*  Vou  shall  give  it.  See,"  I  laughed, 
"  my  head  is  bare,  as  the  book  says." 

"  Bend  down,'*  she  cried,  "  down  with 
that  memorial  cheek.'' 

In  the  drawing-room  of  previous  record 
we  sat  on  the  same  settee.  To-day  there 
was  no  fire  with  a  threat  of  danger  to  ex- 
cuse joined  hands. 

"  Where  are  the  pair  ?  "  I  asked. 

"We've  set  them  a  good  example,"  she 
remarked  drily. 

"YouVe  not  driven  them  to  it  yet?" 
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MY     MEMORIAL    CHEEK" 


"She  asked  me  if  you  were  coming  to 
fake  him  away.  I've  a  sin  to  confess,"  she 
added  after  a  pause. 

^  So  bad  !  "  I  jeered. 

*  So  bad  that  you^d  not  have  kissed  me 
if  you*d  known  it,"  she  averred,  and  her 
clasp  tightened  on  my  hand. 

"  Say  on  I  "  I   said,  and  a  horrid  pre- 


monition caught  me  suddenly  by  the 
throat 

**  I  am  the  Miss  Sporle." 

"I  wish,"  I  began,  but  held  myself. 

"  I  know,  dear,"  she  whispered,  and 
her  fingers  strained  yet  tighter  in  mine. 
'*  But  the  honeymoon,  at  least,  shall  all  be 
vours." 


PETIMUS  ITALIAM 


By  W.   G-   HOLE 


WE  leave  ere  dawn  the  little  town, 
The    rumbling  bridge,   the    meads, 
behind. 
And  meet,  from  snow-fields  rushing  down. 
Fore-running  day,  the  Alpine  wind. 
In  that  gray  darkness  thrice  unkind ; 
And  hear  afar  the  ceaseless  call 
Of  water- fall  to  water- fall. 

Then  as  we  breast  the  long  ascent 
Ware  grow  we  of  the  giant  band 
Of  mountains  hushed,  with  mien  intent 
And  brows  pontifical,  that  stand 
Remote  in  gloom  on  either  hand ; 

And  silent  for  a  space  are  we 

As  all  that  silent  company. 

liUt  climbing  still,  at  times,  within 
The  hush  of  rigid  pines,  oppressed 
By  silence;  deafened,  now,  by  din 
Of  hurrying  torrents,  lo  !  confessed 
Is  dawn  by  one  pale  virgin  crest ; 
And  on  the  dim  horizon  glows 
Her  gradual  blush  of  tender  rose. 

Soon  round  us  lie,  caressed  by  morn. 
Rough  mountain  meads  ablaze  with  flowers, 
Where  storm-browned  chalets  stand  forlorn, 
Unvisited  through  silent   hours 
Of  summer  save  by  whis{)ering  showers; 
And  here  and  there  an  emerald  thai 
With  tinkling  cow-hells  musical. 

Beyond,  huge  crags  above  us  jut. 
Naked  as  when  the  world  was  new ; 
While  sullen  cliffs  whose  shoulders  shut 
The  curve  and  climb  of  road  from  view. 
Ever  move  back  to  let  us  through  ; 
Until,  an  hour  ere  noon,  we  win 
The  pass-head  with  its  white- walled 
inn. 


Here  watch  we,  ere  the  path  we  take, 
The  diligence  diminished  creep 
With  clash  of  bells  and  screaming  brake 
Beneath  us  down  the  winding  steep; 
Then,  up  once  more,  in  sight  we  keep 

That  triple  crest  whose  farthest  horn 
Has  held  a  cloud  impaled  since  mom« 

Now  following  tracks  across  the  waste 
Of  rough  moraine  and  glacier  sprawl. 
We  talk  no  more  of  secrets  traced — 
Inscribed     with    barbarous    scratch     and 

scrawl — • 
On  that  uplifted  Alpine  wall, 

For  yonder  point  must  needs  be  won, 
To  gain  our  quest,  ere  set  of  sun. 

Which  reached  at  last,  l)elow  us  lie, 
Seen  plain  from  this  high  parapet. 
Beneath  the  clear  Italian  skv, 
Dim  folded  hills — amidst  them  set 
A  lake  of  hazy  violet. 

And,  where  a  milk-white  stream  foams 

down 
With    noiseless    haste,   a    red-roofed 
town. 

Here  stand  we  as  the  Northman  stood 

Who  first  in  fierce  adventure  stole 

From  out  his  forest  solitude 

And  saw  what  Time  should  make  his  goal ; 

Nor  guessed  it  as,  his  wondering  soul 
Troubled  by  dim  prophetic  pain. 
He  sought  awhile  his  woods  again. 

But  we  who  know  what  he  knew  not ; 
Whose  eves  are  ever  backward  cast: 
Who  see  the  things  that  shaped  the  lot 
Of  that  fair  land  and  nil  her  past, 
No  less  are  held  by  wonder  fast, 

W  r 

Overmastered   by   thy   mystery — 
O  Italy  I  O  Itaiy  1 
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MY     MEMORIAL    CHEEK" 


"She  asked  me  if  yuu  wi.Te  coming  to 
lake  him  away.  I've  a  sin  to  confess,"  she 
added  after  a  pause. 

^  So  bad  !  "  I  jeered. 

*  So  bad  that  you'd  not  have  kissed  me 
if  you'd  known  it,"  she  averred,  and  her 
clasp  tightened  on  my  hand. 

**  Say  on  !  "  I   said,  and  a  horrid  pre- 


monition   caught     me    suddenly    by    the 
throat 

"  I  am  the  Miss  Sporle." 

"I  wish,"  I  began,  but  held  myself. 

"  I  know,  dear,"  she  whispered,  and 
her  fingers  strained  yet  tighter  in  min& 
'*  But  the  honeymoon,  at  least,  shall  all  be 
vours." 


PETIMUS  ITALIAM 

By  W.   G-   HOLE 


WE  leave  ere  dawn  the  little  town, 
The    rumbling  bridge,   the    meads, 
behind, 
And  meet,  from  snow-fields  rushing  down. 
Fore-running  day,  the  Alpine  wind, 
In  that  gray  darkness  ihrice  unkind ; 
And  hear  afar  the  ceaseless  call 
Of  water- fall  to  water- fall. 

Then  as  we  breast  the  long  ascent 
Ware  grow  we  of  the  giant  band 
Of  mountains  hushed,  with  mien  intent 
And  brows  pontifical,  that  stand 
Remote  in  gloom  on  eiiher  hand  ; 

And  silent  for  a  space  are  we 

As  all  that  silent  company. 

liUt  climbing  still,  at  times,  within 
The  hush  of  rigid  pines,  oppressed 
By  silence;  deafened,  now,  by  din 
Of  hurrying  torrents,  lo  !  confessed 
Is  dawn  by  one  pale  virgin  crest ; 
And  on  the  dim  horizon  glows 
Her  gradual  blush  of  tender  rose. 

Soon  round  us  lie,  caressed  by  morn. 
Rough  mountain  meads  ablaze  with  flowers. 
Where  storm-browned  chalets  stand  forlorn, 
Unvisited  through  silent   hours 
Of  summer  save  by  whis[)ering  showers ; 
And  here  and  there  an  emerald  thai 
With  tinkling  cow-hells  musical. 

Beyond,  huge  crags  above  us  jut. 
Naked  as  when  the  world  was  new  ; 
While  sullen  cliffs  whose  shoulders  shut 
The  curve  and  climb  of  road  from  view. 
Ever  move  back  to  let  us  through  ; 
Until,  an  hour  ere  noon,  we  win 
The  pass-head  with  its  white-walled 
inn. 


Here  watch  we,  ere  the  path  we  take, 
The  diligence  diminished  creep 
With  clash  of  bells  and  screaming  brake 
Beneath  us  down  the  winding  steep; 
Then,  up  once  more,  in  sight  we  keep 

That  triple  crest  whose  farthest  horn 
Has  held  a  cloud  impaled  since  morn. 

Now  following  tracks  across  the  waste 
Of  rough  moraine  and  glacier  sprawl, 
We  talk  no  more  of  secrets  traced — 
Inscribed    with    barbarous    scratch    and 

scrawl — 
On  that  uplifted  Alpine  wall, 

For  yonder  point  must  needs  be  won, 
To  gain  our  quest,  ere  set  of  sun. 

Which  reached  at  last,  l)elow  us  lie. 
Seen  plain  from  this  high  parapet. 
Beneath  the  clear  Italian  sky. 
Dim  folded  hills — amidst  them  set 
A  lake  of  hazy  violet, 

And,  where  a  milk-white  stream  foams 

down 
With   noiseless   haste,   a    red-roofed 
town. 

Here  stand  we  as  the  Northman  stood 

Who  first  in  fierce  adventure  stole 

From  out  his  forest  solitude 

And  saw  what  Time  should  make  his  goal ; 

Nor  guessed  it  as,  his  wondering  soul 
Troubled  by  dim  prophetic  pain, 
He  sought  awhile  his  woods  again. 

But  we  who  know  what  he  knew  not; 
W^hose  eyes  are  ever  backward  cast; 
Who  see  the  things  that  shaped  the  lot 
Of  that  fair  land  and  r11  her  past, 
No  less  are  held  by  wonder  fast, 

O'ermastered   by  thy   mystery — 

O  Italy  1  O  Italy  I 
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"MY     MR^rORIAL     CHEEK" 


"She  asked  me  if  you  were  roiiiing  to 
fake  him  away.  I've  a  sin  to  confess,"  she 
added  after  a  pause. 

**  So  bad  I  "  I  jeered. 

*"  So  bad  that  you'd  not  have  kissed  me 
if  you'd  known  it,"  she  averred,  and  her 
clasp  tightened  on  my  hand. 

*'  Say  on  !  "  I   said,  and  a  horrid  pre- 


monition   caught     me    suddenly     by    the 
throat 

*  I  am  the  Miss  SporTce." 

"I  wish,"  I  began,  but  held  myself. 

"  I  know,  dear,"  she  whispered,  and 
her  fingers  strained  yet  tighter  in  mine; 
'*  But  the  honeymoon,  at  least,  shall  all  be 
vours." 


PETIMUS  ITALIAM 

By  W.   G*   HOLE 


WE  leave  ere  dawn  the  little  town, 
The    rumbling  bridge,   the    meads, 
behind, 
And  meet,  from  snow-fields  rushing  down, 
Fore-running  day,  the  Alpine  wind, 
I1  that  gray  darkness  thrice  unkind ; 
And  hear  afar  the  ceaseless  call 
Of  water- fall  to  water- fall. 

Then  as  we  breast  the  long  ascent 
Ware  grow  we  of  the  giant  band 
Of  mountains  hushed,  with  mien  intent 
And  brows  pontifical,  that  stand 
Remote  in  gloom  on  either  hand  ; 

And  silent  for  a  space  are  we 

As  all  that  silent  company. 

liUt  climbing  still,  at  times,  within 
The  hush  of  rigid  pines,  oppressed 
By  silence;  deafened,  now,  by  din 
Of  hurrying  torrents,  lo  !  confessed 
Is  dawn  by  one  pale  virgin  crest  ; 
And  on  the  dim  horizon  glows 
Her  gradual  blush  of  tender  rose. 

Soon  round  us  lie,  caressed  by  morn. 
Rough  mountain  meads  ablaze  with  fl(nvers. 
Where  storm-browned  chalets  stand  forlorn, 
Unvisited  through  silent   hours 
Of  summer  save  by  whispering  showers; 
And  here  and  iher»-  an  emerald  thai 
With  tinkling  cow-bells  musical. 

Beyond,  huge  crags  above  us  jut, 
Naked  as  when  the  world  was  new ; 
While  sullen  cliffs  whose  shoulders  shut 
The  curve  and  climb  of  road  from  view, 
Ever  move  back  to  let  us  thnnigh ; 
Until,  an  hour  ere  noon,  we  win 
The  pass-head  with  its  white-walled 
iniu 


Here  watch  we,  ere  the  path  we  take, 
The  diligence  diminished  creep 
With  clash  of  bells  and  screaming  brake 
Beneath  us  down  the  winding  steep; 
Then,  up  once  more,  in  sight  we  keep 

That  triple  crest  whose  farthest  horn 
Has  held  a  cloud  impaled  since  mom. 

Now  following  tracks  across  the  waste 
Of  rough  moraine  and  glacier  sprawl, 
We  talk  no  more  of  secrets  traced — 
Inscribed     with    barbarous    scratch     and 

scrawl — 
On  that  uplifted  Alpine  wall. 

For  yonder  point  must  needs  be  won, 
To  gain  our  quest,  ere  set  of  sun. 

Which  reached  at  last,  below  us  lie, 
Seen  plain  from  this  high  parapet, 
Beneath  the  clear  Italian  .skv, 
Dim  folded  hills — amidst  them  set 
A  lake  of  hazy  violet, 

And,  where  a  milk-white  stream  foams 

down 
With   noiseless    haste,   a    red-roofed 
town. 

Here  stand  we  as  the  Northman  stood 
Who  first  in  fierce  adventure  stole 
From  out  his  forest  solitude 
And  saw  what  Time  should  make  his  goal ; 
Nor  guessed  it  as,  his  wondering  soul 

Troubled  by  dim  prophetic  pain. 

He  sought  awhile  his  woods  again. 
But  we  who  know  what  he  knew  not; 
Whose  eyes  are  ever  backward  cast ; 
Who  see  the  things  that  shaped  the  lot 
Of  thnt  fair  land  and  nil  her  past, 
No  less  are  held  by  wonder  fast, 

O'ermastered   by  thy   mystery — 

O  Italy  1  O  Italy  I 
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ILLUSTRATING    VARIOUS   MEASUREMENTS   Or   CRIMINALS    ON   TIIE  BERTILLON    SYSTEM 

SCIENTIFIC  METHODS  OF  DETECTING 
CRIMINALS 

By   DR.   LOUIS    ELKIND* 


"•  HF,  work  nf  tlie  'kteriinn  of  crime  n 
at  lasi  be  s:ii.l  to  luve  cnttr<.-(i  in 
thon.uKlilv  si-iL-ntifir-  st.-i(;e.  Up  t"  a  ft 
liirs  an"  tiie  (iclt-riive  had  to  rely  for  t 
tist   part  cm  a  CLTiain  amnunt  of   yihil 
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fh  « 


nfcT 


an.i   lii-ufih 
abl>  ingt'iiii.i 


..ftw 


mstratt;  ttip 
;    exai-t    ik 


As  far  as  the  historic  and  practical  side 
of  the  si'ience  in  question  is  concerned, 
there  can  t>e  no  doubt  that  the  first,  and 
more  or  less  defmite,  step  in  the  right 
■  iirei'lion  was  made  when  criminal  investi- 
gation departments  began  to  make  exten- 
sive use  of  phoirigraphy.  Phot(^raphs  of 
kniiivn  criminals  were  obtained,-  and  by 
their  means  the  deteitinn  of  crime  was 
ccmsiilerably  facilitated,  but  it  was  easy  to 
be  misled,  as  an  examinaliim  of  a  number 
of  iihi.liif;raphs  of  men  of  similar  appear- 
amv  wm\<]  re.nlily  show.  Apart  from 
this,  it  is  nnt  iliffi>-uh  fur  a  man  to  make 
considerable  ^.Iteration  in  his  appearance 
liy  .shaviiij'  off  his  lieard,  or  letting  it  grow, 
and  by  other  means.  And.  further,  as  re- 
gards female  criminal.i,  ibere  is  abundant 
ciidenn?  in  the  history  of  crime  in  regard 
to  the  ingenious  methods  which  a  woman 


SCIENTIFIC     MKTHOrS     OF     DETECTING    CRIMINALS 


THE   HUMAN   EAR    AS    A   MEANS  OF    IDENTIFICATION. 


is  capable  of  employing  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  or  disguising  lier  ap|ie:LraiK-i;. 
However,  the  epoch-making  fvent  in  the 
scientific  d^teaion  nf  crime  was  the  iniro- 
(luaion  by  M.  Beniilon,  of  Paris,  iif  his 
now  world-famous  measurement  system. 
It  was,  perhaps,  fitting  that  this  new  and 
important  system  should  emanate  from 
Paris,  for  the  Frenrh  capital,  generally 
speaking,  can  be  regank-'l  as  (he  hnme  of 
detective    reform,    possiliK    heraiisi;    there 


ar.^  always  in  its  midst  a  great  i 

number  of 

criminals  of  all  kinds  and  <if  all 

ions,  a 

circumstance    which    no    doubt 

tei 

i.is    to 

stimulate    the    [MiHi-e   amhuriiie.- 

1   dieir 

work  of  scienlifii:  research,  as  it  ■ 

rtfn 

J.  The 

Bertillon  system— or  ihe  anihroi 

|,..n- 

ictri.al 

system,  as  ii  is  sometimes  called 

based, 

briefly  stated,  on  what  might  be 

de: 

scribed 

as   scientific    faci    and    exact    ol 

iser 

vat  ion. 

Without  going  into  detais,  it  is 

inte 

re.'iting 

to  record  that  the   main   [irinci] 

>k-s 

«  hirb 

umlerlie    it  are    practically   iwn. 

n; 

mielv  : 

(i)  that  the  skeleton  does  nirt  ;i 

,hei 

■  in  its 

peculiarities  after  the  i\veni\-fir; 

it  y 

ear  of 

age.  and  (2)  that  iwo  identically  similar 
figures,  that  is  to  say.  so  far  as  the  ex- 
ternal characi eristics  uf  the  bony  structures 
are  conc-rned,  are  never  found.  It  de- 
serves, himever.  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
matter  is  not,  after  a!!,  so  simple  as  it 
might  appear  to  be  ai  the  first  glance.  In- 
deeil,  a  great  ileal  of  study  ,ind  long  and 
minute  investigation  extending  over  a  con- 
siderable period  were  rt'iuired,  before  it 
coulil  be  ascertained,  in  an  unmistake.able 
way,  that  certain  parts  of  the  body  are 
not  only  the  most  convenient  for  measure- 
ment, but  are  also  most  to  be  relied  upon, 
liui.  on  the  other  band,  that  the  system  is, 
in  one  respect,  easy  to  be  adopted  can  be 
j;atliered  from  the  aivompanying  illustra- 
tion (page  36J).  On  the  right  hand  side  of 
tlR-  photngrai>h  we  .see  an  ofFcial  measur- 
ing  a  man's  forearm,  while  another  oflicial 
enters  the  measurements  in  a  book.  Then 
we  sec  hi.w  the  distance  between  the  tips  of 
the  lingers  of  tlie  two  hands  when  the  arms 
aie  extended  is  ascertained.  In  the  centre, 
the  measurement  of  the  posterior  part  of 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  TEIIS  PAGE  .-iHOW  THE  GREAT  DIVERGENCIKS  IN  THF, 
TION  OF  THE  IHMAN  EAR  AND  THE  USEfXXNESS  OF  THIS  KEATl^BE  AS  A 
OF     DETECTING    CRIMINALS. 


3^4     SClENTIF-fC     METHODS    OF     DETECTIXG     CRIMINALS 


the  head  is  being  talen  with  a  crrde,  »ad 
further  to  the  left,  :htrt  an  be  nobcri 
how  the  ihape  and  size  of  Ae  fxc  are 
being  found  and  recor>^e<i  I:  will  be 
seen  ihai  the  man  is  leaning  forwiid.  This 
attitude  may  be  explained  by  tie  fact  that 
bv  doing  so  the  full  weigh:  of  the  body  is 
brought  on  the  fvji,  thus  forcing  i:  into  its 
propel  shape.  These  measurements  hav- 
ing been  taken,  any  marked  petniliarines 
are.  in  addi:ion.  duly  r^sjered.  aod. 
lastSy.  the  man  is  pbotograpbed  in  both 
fu)l-fj<'e  and  pn:>file  position. 

It  is.  perhaps,  not  so  fully  realised  by 
most  pe-jple  huw  greatly  cenain  pans  of 
the  body  differ  in  different  indiiiduals 
and.  theref'ire,  how,  when  studied,  they 
afford  a  valuable  clue  to  identification.  To 
illustrate  this  there  is  here  reproduced 
the  shapes  in  profile  of  six  difi'erait 
heads.  A  glance  shows  bow  maricedly 
forehead.  no>e,  mouth,  and  dun  vary  in 
shape,  and.  also,  that  they  afford  some  in- 
djcatlcai  of  differeiices  in  chaiarter.  Per- 
haps even  more  convincing  still  is  the  illus- 
tr^iion  {page  363),  depicting  sii  ears,  which 
needs  no  special  explanation  w  comii>ent. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Bertillon  system. 
When  a  criminal's  measurements  and 
physical  peculiarities  have  been  ascer- 
tained they  are  at  once  recorded  on  a  card, 
and  the  latter,  or  its  duplicate,  is  sent  to  a 
central  station,  such  as  Scotland  Yard  in 
London  and  the  Prefecture  of  Police  in 
Paris.  Here  the  information  which  it  con- 
rains  is  entered  in  a  special  register,  which 
is  so  perfectly,  yet  simply,  arranged  that 
the  officials  who  have  charge  of  il  can  in 
a  very  short  time — as  a  mailer  of  fact,  in 
a  very  feiv  minutes — find  a  description  (if 
thf>  have  iti  of  a  man  who  has  been  ar- 
rested, anrl  whom  the  police  wish  to  iden- 
tify. However,  the  chief  drawbacks  to 
the  Bertillon  svslem  are.  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  necL'ssiiv  of  having  a  specially 
arranged  r-^mi  in  which  to  take  the 
me.Tsurements.  .ind.  secondlv,  the  inability 
of  anyone  but  an  expert  to  take  them. 
Then,  also,  the  presence  of  two  cAcials  at 
least  is  necessary.  Apart  from  this,  the 
proceedings  are  slow,  a  fact  which  in  some 
cases  is  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  Bertillon  sxstem  has  not  yet  been 
generally  abandoned  in  favour  of  the 
finger   print  method  of  identification,  and 
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indeed  it  will  always  remain  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  use,  but  [here  cannot  be  much  doubt 
thai  the  latter  is  the  system  of  the  future. 
It  is  exceedingly  simple,  it  can  be  employed 
by  anybody,  and,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, it  requires  but  little  time  for  its 
management-  And,  further,  a  policeman 
can  carry  in  his  pocket  all  the  necessary 
instruments.  Although  the  system  is  new 
to  Europe,  it  has  for  long  been  practised 
in  India.  The  Turks,  also,  have  for  many 
years  made  use  of  the  facts  underlying  it. 
The  Turk,  who  is  unable  to  write,  does 
not  sign  a  document  by  making  his  mark 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  but  he  pro- 
duces a  small  box  which  contains  a 
sponge  moistened  with  a  dark  li(]utd  colour, 
and  having  damped  the  tip  of  his  finger, 
presses  it  on  the  document.  That  is  his 
signature,  and  it  can  never  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  anyone  else.  It  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  this  Turkish  custom  is  the 
parent,  as  it  were,  of  the  latest  means  of 
identifying  or  making  identifiable  a  crimi- 
nal. Perhaps,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
«ay  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  com- 
man  between  the  finger-print  system  and 
palmistry,  excepting,  of  course,  that  the 
lines  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  like  'hose 
at  the  tip  of  the  finger,  are  in  no  two  people 
alike.  It  might  be  thought  that  there  is  a 
much  greater  similarity  in  finger  tip  lines 
than  in  palm  lines,  and  so,  tn  the  inexperi- 
enced eye,  there  is,  but  the  former  can 
always  be  differentiated  quickly,  and  with 
absolute  certainty,  by  an  expert.  The 
Paris  police  have  a  million  impressions,  yet 
the  two  most  nearly  alike  have  decided 
contrasts.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
mystery  of  the  Conduit  Street  burglary 
was  unravelled  through  the  discovery  of  a 
finger  print  left  by  one  of  the  thieves  on  a 
window  pane,  and  that  when  the  case  came 
on  for  trial,  one  of  the  detectives  stated  in 
the  witness-box  that  he  had  500,000  im- 
pressions, no  two  of  which  were  even  ap- 
proximately alike.  The  jwige  was  greatly 
impressed  by  this  statement,  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  passed  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment. The  American  police  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  their  French  and 
British  contem]>oraries  in  ihir;  matter  of 
finger-prints.  As  is  wt-il  known,  the  larje 
Chinese  colony  in  New  York  gives  great 
trouble  to  the  authorities,  and  formerly  it 
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was  not  easy  to  cope  with  the  Celestials 
because  of  their  great  similarity  of  appear- 
ance. But  by  means  of  finger-tip  impres- 
sions a  great  change  has  been  effected. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  Act  has  quite  re- 
cently been  pui  on  the  statue  book,  which 
gives  the  police  authority  to  take  finger- 
lip  impressions  of  every  Chinaman  in  th"? 


tip  of  the  finger  is  then  placed  on  '.h<j 
plate  and  turned  from  one  side  of  the  nail 
to  the  other,  after  which  the  finger  is  placed 
on  a  card  and  turned  about  in  the  sa-ne 
way  as  before.  The  impression  ha^  then 
been  obtained,  and  the  card  is  afterwards 
sent  to  a  central  station,  where  it  is  classi- 
fied  and  registered.       The  acconipanyi.ig 
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the  w.ill  an  illustration  of  the 
ijpii'.il  lines  of  the  hand  is  to  be  seen,  just 
below  it  there  are  a  numlier  of  cards  on 
which  the  impressions  can  readily  be  recog- 
nised, and  below  th:it  an  official  is  repre- 
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lenied  .is  being  engaged  in  ihe  act  of 
taking  an  impression.  Bui  the  phuiograph 
speaks  for  itself.  It,  therefore,  does  not 
call  for  any  particular  explanation  or  com- 
luenL 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
latest  aid  to  the  identification  of  criminals 


is    by    the    use    of    the     X  -rays.      This 

methinl  of  subjtciing  criminals  lo  the 
X-rnvs  lia.s  so  far  been  practised  mainly  in 
France,  and.  it  is  claime.l.  with  great 
success,  especially  in  sii'h  cases  as  those  in 
whidi  dliier  iniliration.s  f;iilcd  tu  establish 


THE  UNEXILED  ONl-S 

By  PAULINE    W.   ROOSE 


THE  birds  were  nt-er  outdriven  : 
Abnv.;  the  swunl  of  whirling  flame 
That  barred  to  man  his  forfeit  heaven 

These  winged  ones  went  and  came : 
So  now,  as  in  the  primal  Spring, 
Of  love  and  innocence  they  sing. 
And  in  their  varying  v(!ice, 

O  list !  and  you  may  calch  so  clear 
The  notes  that  once  made  Eve  rejoice. 

And  Adam  laugh  to  hear. 
When  earth  and  Paradise  were  one, 
And  all  was  peace  beneath  the  sun. 
And  therefore  to  man's  heart, 

World-worn  and  sad,  their  songs  bring 
dreams 
Of  flowers  that  blixjm  for  him  apart. 

By  those  Elysian  streams 
O'e:     whose     blue     shores     his     Memory 

To  which  his  Hope  for  comfort  turns. 
The  thrush  in  each  soft  note 

Sings—"  Wait,    for   love   will  have   her 
will." 
Li'ts  robin,  swelling  his  reil  throat — 

"Your  Heaven  is  open  still." 
'  Heaven's   door   flew    wide,"    the    wood- 
doves  coo, 
"  When  Eden's  gale  ' 
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As  thro'  Heaven's  veil  of  azure  sky 

He  wings  his  upward  flight; 
"  Nay,  'tis  not  far  to  those  thai  seek  !  " 
Flits  back  the  swallows'  silvery  shriek. 
in  echoing  notes,  twicetold. 

O'er  Eden's  wall,  hear  cucknr.call  : 
Hear  iilackbird  pipe  Ihto'  beak  of  gold— 

"  Dav     dawns !      Spring     blooms      for 
all  !  " 
While  tomtit  gaily  Irills.  "See!  see! 
Perched  on  life's  twig,  be  gay,  like  me  !  " 
Am]  e'en  when  skies  are  dim, 

God's     sparriiws     chirp — "  Cheer     up ! 
cheer  up  I  " 
The  small  wren  at  the  r,i  in -drop's  brim 

Sip.*;,  as  from  jewelled  cup. 
Cheep -cheeping  sofiU   of  the  rest 
Whose  bliss  .still  cliarms  her  liny  breast. 
Thus  to  man's  heart,  aware 

Of  Eden's  loves  and  raptures  li)st, 
The  birds  their  Heavenlv  tidings  Uar, 

On  .spring's  sweet  zephyrs  tost, 
And  diani  in  one.  fincb.  linnet,  merle  — 
"  Come   back  !     Wide  stand  the  ga 
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Foreword. 

M  ARGOT  !  Mar  —  got !  .  . 
Come  down.  I  want  you 
From  the  open  window  above,  emerged  a 
tousled  chestnut  head,  glittering  in  the 
sun.  "  Can't  come.  I'm  kept  in.  It's 
this  beastly  French  again." 

The  boy's  face  fell.  It  was  a  big  dis- 
appointment, but  characteristically  he 
made  no  protests.  "  I'll  wait,"  he  said 
quietly.     "Hurry   up,  won't   you?" 

The  pretty  flushed  face  surveyed  him 
discontentedly.  "  Willie  Trevor  would 
offer  to  help  me,"  she  remarked  jibingly. 

He  flinched.  But  met  her  mocking  eyes 
steadily.  "  You  know  I  can't  do  that.  It 
'ud  be  cheating." 

"  Pooh,  Molly  !  "  the  head  disappeared 
wrathfully. 

He  leant  against  the  wall  philosophically 
and  waited,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

Margot  reflected  that  Willie  Trevor 
would  never  have  had  the  patience  to  wait 
five  minutes.  She  smiled  impishly,  and 
took  as  long  as  she  could. 

When  at  length  she  came  flying  down 
the  stairs,  he  was  still  standing  outside  in 
precisely  the  same  attitude,  his  lips  pursed 
up  as  he  whistled  softly  to  himself. 

Her  face  was  eager  and  mischievous. 

"Have  you  brought  me  a  valentine?" 
she  demanded  without  shame. 

He  stood  upright  fjuickly  and  took  iiis 
hands  from  his  pockets. 

"  Y — yes,"  he  said,  with  the  slight 
stammer  that  always  betrayed  his  nervous- 
ness. "  I  mean  -  I  don't  know  if  you'll 
have  it,  but  but  there's  only  one  I  want 
you  to  accept.  "  He  was  desperately  in 
earnest. 

She  looked  at  his  empty  hands,  first 
eagerly,  then  with  disappointment.  Her 
eyes   travelled    perp]exe(lly    to  his   face. 

He  drew  a  deep  brcatli.  and  s  juared 
his  big  slioulders.  "  Myself,"  he  said 
almost  dngnredly. 

She   undt  r-l-f'r]  insMntly.  and    a  gleam 

•  imirn  :    Kh'^  (i<>J  of  Ui<*  ({•ur  blue  sky,  who  dl4p«ns^  ni'n 
$rhen  It  Is  neMe*!. 


of  humour  came  into  her  grey  eyes.  Then 
she  tilted  her  little  cleft  chin  impertinently. 
"  Td  rather  have  had  a  box  of  sweets  !  " 

Valentine  Thorp  did  not  smile.  "  Do — 
do  you  refuse  it  ?  "  he  asked  hesitatingly. 

Margot  paused.  She  adored  teasing 
this  serious,  downright  cavalier  of  hers,  who 
was  such  immeasurable  years  older  than 
her  mischievous  childishness,  but  experi- 
ence had  warned  her  when  it  was  wiser 
not  to  press  the  goad  too  deeply.  So  now, 
born  co(]uette  that  she  was,  she  glanced  at 
him  wickedly  over  her  shoulder,  and 
shrugged. 

"  VVhy  !  "  with  pursed  lips  and  impish 
eyes,  "  spose  I'll  have  to  be  content  with 
what  I  can  get  !  " 

Which  not  very  complimentary  reply 
contented  Thorp  entirely. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  If  clouds  are  as  grey  as  a  partridge  feather, 

If  a  widow  beeins  to  paint  her  eyes ; 

Then  look   out   for  a   wedding    and    squally 

weather, 
For  eacli  is  an  omen  that  never  lies." 

THORP  quoted  the  proverb  cynically 
as  he  tossed  the  papers  impatiently 
on  his  little  table.  He  was  not  often 
cynical,  or  impatient  either  for  that  matter, 
but  everything  seemed  going  wrong  all  at 
once,  and  the  combination  of  vexations 
upset   his  usual   self-control. 

To  begin  with,  for  all  the  signs  it  was 
going  to  rain,  and  rain  badly.  And  heavy 
rain  at  that  particular  time  of  year  meant 
destroyed  crops,  mi.serv,  starvation  almost 
to  the  ixx.)rer  natives,  and  incessant  com- 
I)laints  and  calls  upon  the  purse  and  com- 
passir)n  of  the  mucli  tried  Deputy  Com- 
missioner. Then  the  canal  was  onlv  h«if 
dug,  and  rain  just  now  would  not  only 
mean  suspended  operations,  but  most 
probably  serious  damage  to  the  work 
alrearly  accomplislied.  Thirdly,  that 
agitating  old  Ghazee.  long  time  thorn  in 
his  oflicial  side,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in 
the  Bazaar  again,  and  was  stirring  wp  and 
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inflaming  every  malcontent  in  the  place. 
The  Ghizee  delesteij  and  abhorred  Euro- 
peans— "  m'ilechas "  as  he  termed  them, 
and  spnt  in  the  terming-  -as  only  religious 
fanatics  in  India  can.  And,  fourtidv  and 
lastly,  Colonel  Bathurst  and  his  .laughter, 
accompanied  by  some  friends  all  n:\  their 
way  to  Simla,  had  derided  to  take  Ashmura 
for  a  haltin({  place  en  route. 

That  last  was  reallv  the  whole  trouble. 

Thorp  drew  a  long'  breath  through  his 
teeth,  and  stared  stormily  in  front  of  him. 
It  would  take  every  atom  of  courage  and 
fortitude  at  his  command  to  meet  her 
calmly  once  more.  That  last  ghastly 
quarrel  lay  like  a  wall  between  ihem  ;  but 
even  worse,  her  engagement  to  Captain 
Trevor  seemed  lo  shut  hopelessly  every 
po!isible  door  of  communication  between 
them. 

The  long  stretches  of  yellow  sand,  red 
in  the  stormv  light,  liesei  with  its  endless, 
inevitable  tussocks  of  la  11  tiger  gra.ss, 
faded   from  his  vision.  Tefote  the  clearer 


picture  of  a  certain  l>eauiiful  English 
drawing  room,  luxurious  in  its  own  Western 
way  as  any  Eastern  palace.  At  the  door 
st(H>d  a  tall,  slender  English  girl,  her 
flushed,  perfet-t  face  turned  towards  him. 
her  grey  eyes  blazing  with  scorn  and  anger. 
He  could  see  the  exact  tilt  of  her  little 
cleft  chin,  and  read  clearly  the  unutterable 
contempt  it  conveved.  And  then  she 
spoke,  in  that  soft  nmtralto  voice  he  loved 
so  lo  hear,  but  with  a  litlle  hard  laugh 
eetnes.s— "  Reallv.      Mr. 


marrmg      its 
Thorp,  don't  v 
to  Captain  T» 
your  pretensiur 


now  I  am  engaged 
s  time  ;*ou  gave  up 

native  up  for  judgment    liefore  the  Com 

His  breath  came  hard  even  now  as  he 
recalleil  that  .speech,  practically  the  last. 
bcyind  a  <»ld  good-bye.  ht-  had  heard  from 
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she  was  coming  here,  with  Captain  Trevor, 
to  disturb  and  upset  ail  his  carefully  and 
laboriously  attained  calm. 

At  that  moment  the  Assis  ant-Commis- 
sioner, a  nice  boy,  fresh  out  fi  m  England, 
came  in  with  a  bundle  of  pc\j)ers,  which 
must  be  looked  at  and  filed  before  break- 
fast ;  and  in  a  moment  his  dreams  had 
vanished,  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
was  his  own  quiet,  efficient,  clear-headed 
self  once  more. 


ki 


SIX  vears  !       A 
sick  of  it  ?  " 


CHAPTER  11. 

Aren't  vou  dread  full  v 


The  Deputy  Commissioner  smiled  and 
sh(.)()k  his  head.     "  Not  guilty." 

"  Really  !  I  should  have  thought  the 
endless  round,  the  pettiness  of  native 
troubles  and  s(juabbles  must  be  deadly 
wearisome  after  the  first  novelty  had  worn 
off." 

Those  who  knew  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner well  could  have  read  his  inward 
rage  and  scorn  in  the  sudden,  quick  little 
deei)ening  of  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
Also  in  the  deliberation,  almost  hesitation, 
of  his  carefully  courteous  reply.  "  I  - 
assure  you.  to  me,  India  is  never  petty,  and 
never  wearisome.'' 

Mrs.  Maxwell  laughed,  with  a  little  air\ 
shrug.  "  Estimable  nian  !  1  should  die 
of  efiNui  in  a  week  here.  Give  me  Simla  I 
Don't  you  agree  with  me.  Margot?" 

The  girl  turned  her  hedd  slowly,  care- 
lessly.    '*  What  am  I  to  agree  alx)Ut  ?  " 

"  That  Ashmura  would  be  insulTerable 
for  m  )rf  th m  a  week — at  most." 

"  I  reserve  judgment.  I  haven't  seen 
any  of  its  attractions  yet." 

Mrs.  M.ixwefl  arched  her  deli(\ite  brows. 
"  Has  it  any?  " 

The  Deputy  Cranniissioner's  eyes 
twinkled.  **  Hosts,"  he  replied  gravely. 
"There's  the  pri.son,  the  hosi)ilal,  the 
Treasury,  the  Bazaar " 

Mrs.  Maxwell  gave  a  little  .sc^ream. 
"  S|).ire  nie,  1  best-ech  you.  Is  thfre 
tn'ilitn^  new  ?  " 

Margot  le.nil  fM;u.ir<l.  "Tin-re's  the 
new   canal  ! 

Thorp  glanced  at  her  quiekly.  "  Who 
told  vou  ol  that  ?  " 

She   met  his  eyes   C(.K)lly.       "  Rao,   our 


bearer.  He's  an  Ashmura  man,  and  is 
immensel)  proud  of  its  advancements.  He 
is  going  to  take  me  across  and  show  me 
everything  this  afternoon." 

"  Not  this  afternoon,"  quickly.  "  You 
would  be  caught  in  a  deluge." 

She  shrugged  almost  imperceptibly. 
"  Pooh  !  Who  notices  a  few  clouds  in 
India?  I  don't  suppose  thev  mean  any- 
thing." 

**  On  the  contrary,  they  have  l)een  bank- 
ing up  for  some  days.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
in  for  a  real  wet  spell— out  of  season.  You 
will  have  to  put  off  your  investiga- 
tions. I'm  afraid,  to  a  more  propitious 
occasion." 

*■  lOh?"  spoke  up  the  Colonel  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  "  Did  vou  sav  this 
means  rain.  Thorp?'' 

"  I  am  afraid  it  does,  undoubtedly,  sir." 

"  I  thought  so.     That's  bad,  isn't  k  ?  " 

"  About  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  1  was 
jusi  telling  your  daughter  .she  will  have  to 
jx^stpone  her  visit  to  the  Canal  works.'' 

Margot  glanced  at  him  casually,  then 
leant  forward  and  addressed  her  father. 
"  I  am  going  this  afternoon.  Papa,  with 
Captain  Trevor.  Rao  is  going  to  act  as 
guide.     Will   you  come  t(K)?" 

The  Deputy  Commi.ssioner  bit  his  lij). 
*'  V(ni  will  dis.suade  her,  sir.  It  would  not 
only  be  very  depre.ssing  in  the  wet.  but — 
unsafe.  The  dams  are  not  verv  solid  \et, 
and  the  rains  swell  the  torrent  dan- 
gerously." 

The  Colonel  looked  at  his  daughter  and 
smiled  benignly.  "Then,  of  course,  vou 
will  not  go,  my  cJiild,"  he  said  simply,  as 
if  that  .settled  the  matter. 

Margot  looked  straight  at  the  Deputy 
C?o:nmissioner  and  smiled.  Still  smiling 
she  turnerl  to  her  right-hand  neighbour. 
*•  Are  you  afrai<i.  Captain  Trevor?" 

Thorp  flushed.  "  It — it  is  scarcely  a 
•  luestion  of  ju-rsonal — courage  as  far  — 
a>  Trevor  is  concerned,''  he  said  very  care- 
ful I  v.  "  Natural  I  v  he  would  not  take  vou 
for  Nour  own  sake." 

There  was  an  rminous  little  flash  in  her 
gr«y  eyts  for  a  second  ;  then  she  .shnigge  1 
hr:  shonldns  .iniusedK.  "  As  much  of  an 
olil  W">min  as  irvrr!"  .she  sai<i  lightly. 

Trevor  j)uckere<l  up  his  exebrows  ron- 
cerne  lly.  As  a  bov  he  had  hero- wor- 
shipped Thorp  blindly,  and  something  of 
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versy,  witli  her  little  high  laugh.  "  Is  he 
giiinj-  lo  crs  off  !  Vou  oiHiaguous  rhilil,  I 
shcjulti  think  you  would  Ik:  ihe  one  to  do 
Ihat." 

Margot's   e)es    were    on    the   Captain's 
fiiri'.     She  was  awaiting  her  answer. 

)Ved  at  her  irresolutely,   turn  in 

two      Then  hi»  eyes,  as  of   long  dis;ant 

custum.  soughl  those  of  the  Deputy  ('om- 

missioner.     And  ns    of   lung  distant   i-us- 

!■«]  alsii,  he  F'lrid  therein  the  courage  he 

necJed. 

'Yes;  I  am,"  he  said  liiiggedly.     Then 

laughed     unliaiipily.       "  Doti'i    lie 

iiniea^onable.  M.irgui  :  Thorp  must 

kn<jw  belter  ilian  \\<i  ilii.      IVrhaps 

it    will    rluar    up   lo  innrroiv.    anil 

then  we  ran  all  ({o." 

Margot  shrugged,  and  wilhout 
vouchsafing  him  another  word, 
turned  her  shinider  on 
him  deliherately.  and 
pUingeil  into  a  lively 
ili.sfussiun  wllh  her 
n^ighl-ur.  young 


■   C<i 


"is  it  ntijlthin^  lo  'hi  a- 
Miai  liatburstV 


the  feeling  still  rem.iineri, 
Margot     Bathur.st.     and     ■.■; 
tauglil  him  the  dirt   ri>tilts 
any  behest  s'.ic  might  mike. 

"  Is   it  rsjiiy   unsafe?  ' 
weakly. 

"Derdedlv,  if  th,>  rain 
plied  the  Dcp-.il>  f,  m^ris 
promisinglv.  "  Av.<]  Indi.i  ' 
fir  April  sh..Mers." 

MargoCs  lips  vvciv  pari,-, 
a  cuiioiis  jiiilf  (xir.s.ii-i 
"Arr  >ou  going  ,:..<.  .A) 
<listinctlv. 

Mr,^  Max«.-ll.  tiling -t  I. 


Ii  to  th.it  siisrep- 
e  youih'.s  joy  and 
laveme;it.  Hut  after 
'hL-rin.  as  she  jiasseil 
Deputy  (?cin)mis- 
er  she  jiaused  he 
■  him  a  .«erond.  her 
k-nrhed. 


lall 


>  his  , 


-,ked 


straigh' 
"  Never. 


IhflL'Ss  I  am  goijit;.''  she  said,  low-voired, 
roniem|>iuousIv.  "ivith  Rao  aU.ne.  since 
Englist,  cmr^ig.-  ^hirk.s.■■ 

Thorp  said  nothing,  hut  the  instant  he 
coiilr)  esi-a|ie  he  \n-nt  mit  and  int(-r\ie«ed 
the  oliseipiious.  easilv  (errori-sed  Rao. 


CHAI'TKR    III. 


RAIN.     Torrents,  deluges  ..I  rain. 
The  DviHity  Cnnmiis.sjn.uT  I.K.kei 


ri  out 
.  hloll.'.l 

If  thai 


always     did     of 
minutes— turned  and  joi 


!■" 


s     in     three 
1  the  contro- 


.    assi.stance   and   knowledge 
■.illy   saved    ll-.e   life  of   Hu/ 
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He  sighed  drearily  looking  out  at  the 
sodden  prospect. 

The  door  was  pushed  open. 

"  Huzoof  ! " 

He  turned  quickly. 

"  Ger-reeb-pun-wdz  I  Most  noble  !  " — 
almost  crawling  on  his  belly  in  his  abject 
fear  and  humiliation  came  Rao.  "  Be  not 
angry  with  this  slave.  God  knows  he  had 
naught  to  do  with  it,  nor  any  evil  in  his 
thoughts     .     .     ." 

Dire  foreboding  seized  on  Thorp's  mind. 
He  took  a  quick  step  forward,  his  hand 
clenching  spasmodically  at  his  side.  "  What 
ii  it,  Rao?  Speak  quickly ;  no  harm  shall 
befall  vou." 

But  Rao  was  powerless  to  stop  his  abject 
salaamings.  "The  Huzoor  knows  this 
slave  hath  no  joy  in  life  but  to  do  the 
Huzoor' s  orders.  Did  not  the  Cherisher- 
of -the- Poor  save  the  worthless  life " 

Usually  Thorp  was  the  soul  of  patience, 
even  to  the  endless  compliments  and 
flowery  speeches  of  his  native  clients.  But 
now  his  voice  came  shortly,  sharply,  cut- 
ting the  other's  abje^^t  eloquence  as  with 
a  knife.  "  Is  it  anything  to  do  with  Miss 
Bathurst  ?  " 

The  genuflections  grew  more  abject. 
"  Huzoor " 

"  Has  she  gone  to  the  Canal  ?  " 

"  Yea,  Protector-of-the-P(X)r,  but  this 
atom  of  dust  went  not  with  her.  Nay.  this 
slave  knew  naught  about  it.  The  Miss- 
sahiba " 

"Who  is  with  her?" 

"  Jahana " 

Jahana,  the  Ghazee's  most  devoted  satel- 
lite. Beggar  and  outcast  of  the  very  scum 
of  the  bazaar. 

From  mere  force  of  habit  Tliorp  seized 
up  his  panama.  though  what  use  it  would 
be  in  that  deluge  he  did  nr)t  wait  to  think. 

"  Bring  a  rope — ropes  and  a  knife.  And 
for  your  life  run  as  you  never  ran  be- 
fore !  "     And  he  was  gone. 

The  wind  was  blowing  terrifically,  and 
the  rain  in  his  eyes  blinded  him,  but  he 
plunged  on  desperately,  guided  by  instinct, 
till  he  reached  the  river.  It  was  roaring 
and  rushing,  a  VfritaMo  torrent.  Ht-  tore 
on.  If  only  tlu-  dam  had  held  !  There 
were  two.  One.  the  great  dam  proper,  at 
the  |K»int  of  the  spit  where  the  canal  began 
— that   was  comparatively  firm  and   could 


stand  a  good  deal  of  pressure — though  the 
sluice  gate  was  only  half-built ;  but  the 
other,  the  smaller  one,  where  the  tiny  arm- 
let from  the  Gunjee  trickled  down  into  the 
very  basin  of  the  Canal ! 

He  redoubled  his  speed. 

Breathless,  spent,  he  arrived  at  last  at 
the  works  to  find  his  worst  fears  verified. 
The  great  dam  still  stood  it  was  true,  but 
the  downpour  had  washed  one-third  of  its 
height  away,  and  the  swollen  river  had 
succeeded  in  topping  it,  and  was  careering 
in  a  mad  torrent  down  the  bed  of  the  new 
Canal. 

He  caught  his  breath  with  almost  a  sob. 
That  meant,  beyond  hope,  the  smaller  dam 
must  be  gone  too  !  So  that  anyone  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Canal  ! 

He  strained  his  eyes  desperately,  but 
the  sudden  dark  of  India  had  dropped 
like  a  curtain '  even  as  he  ran,  and  he 
could  see  nothing  but  the  blackness  and  the 
rain. 

"  Huzoor — the  Miss-sahiba  went  across 
— before  the  dam  broke " 

Rao  was  beside  him,  panting  and  fate- 
ful.      ' 

"And  then?"  he  hardly  recognised  his 
own  voice,  it  was  so  harsh  and  discordant. 

"  Then — the  water  rose — and  Jahana 
took  fear — the  base-born — and  ran " 

A  smothered  curse  fell  from  his  dry  lips. 
'*  There  is  still  hope.  The  triangle  is  high 
land,"  he  said  fiercely.  "  The  Miss-sahiba 
may  be  still  on  it.     If  we  shout " 

Rao's  hands  fell  apart  helplessly,  re- 
signedly. The  Huzoor  was  quite  mad. 
Without  doubt  the  Miss-sahiba  had 
perished  long  since — been  swept  into  that 
raging,  whirling  fl(x)d.  Still  it  was  no 
good  his  saying  anything.  The  Huzoors 
wenj  not  only  mad,  but  dangerous  to 
thwart.  So  he  stood  silent,  drenched, 
shivering,  hopeless,  but  quite  passive. 

While  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  hands 
hollowed  to  his  mouth,  shouted  with  all  the 
I)ower  of  his  lungs. 

But  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  and  the  rush 
of  waters  rendered  his  voice  practically 
inaudible  even  a  few  yards  distant,  and  he 
reali.sed  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  the 
faintest  echo  of  it  to  reach  acro.ss  the  tor- 
rent  to  the  triangle. 

He  turneil  t(^  the  patient  bearer. 

"  Give  me  one  of  the  ropes  I  " 
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"  Huzoor  r  his  voice  rising  in  shrill  pro- 
test. "  His  most  excellent  cannot  mean — " 

"  Be  silent,  and  do  as  I  tell  you." 

With  steady,  rapid  fingers  he  knotted  the 
stout  rope  round  his  body,  and  handed  the 
end  to  the  trembling  Rao.  He  felt  the 
other's  fingers  tremble  as  he  did  so,  and 
paused  a  second.  "  Remember,  Raojee,  I 
trust  you,"  he  said  quietly.  "  My  life  is 
in  your  hands,  and  my  life  contains  that  of 
Huzia.  Be  steadfast  therefore  and  sure. 
Hold  the  rope  lightly  but  firmly,  and  when 
you  feel  it  grow  taut  above  the  water, 
hold  for  all  you  are  worth,  for  that  will 
mean  that  Miss-sahiba  is  coming  oevr  to 
you." 

Rao  cringed.  "  Huzoor,  this  slave 
hears." 

**  Then  see  you  obey  !  "  and  Thorp,  di- 
vested of  his  coat  and  boots,  plunged  into 
the  torrent. 

It  was  gathering  strength  every  minute, 
and  good  swimmer  though  he  was,  he  felt 
himself  being  carried  irresistibly  down  with 
the  current.  He  struggled  strenuously. 
It  was  such  a  few  yards  to  accomplish  and 
meant  so  much.  Almost  from  the  first  his 
mind  had  held  no  doubt.  Margot  was  on 
that  narrow  triangle  of  high  land,  alone, 
helpless,  cut  off  from  all  aid,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  the  water  rising  rapidly  higher 
and  higher,  till  it  swept  completely  over 
her  tiny  island  and  carried  her  to  a  hideous 
death  with  it.  Again  and  again,  in  those 
few  paltry  yards  he  was  swirled  out  of 
his  course,  and  again  and  again  he  turned 
back  tirelessly,  till  at  length  his  feet 
touched  bottom,  and,  spent  and  breathless, 
he  clambered  up  the  steep  side  of  the 
Canal. 

"  Margot !  " 

There  was  a  little  breathless,  sobbing 
cry,  and  a  pair  of  small,  ice-cold  hands 
clung  to  him  spasmodically.  "  Val  !  1  — 
I  knew  vou  would  rome  !  "  there  was 
almost  triumph  in  the  cry. 

For  a  brief  second  his  voi(v  failed  and 
he  stood  holding  those  small  hands  in  a 
grip  that  hurt  them.  Then  he  spoke,  and 
the  quiet  matter-of-fact  tones  of  his  voije 
in  that  pandemonium  of  wind  and  waters, 
made  her  laugh  hysterically.  "  Be  quick. 
Miss  Bathurst,  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Are  you  brave  enough  to  go  across  alone?  *' 
There  was  a  brief  pause. 


"  And  leave  you  here  ?  "  said  Margot's 
voice  slowly. 

"  And  leave  me  here,"  curtly.  "  See, 
here  is  one  end  of  the  rope  tied  to  me,  and 
Rao  holds  the  other.  But  his  courage  "is 
rather  a  doubtful  quantity,  so  there  must 
be  no  delay.  Do  you  think  you  have  the 
pluck  to  make  your  way  across,  holding  on 
to  this  rope  ?  " 

Again  there  was  that  tiny,  almost  im- 
perceptible pause.  "  And  you  ?  "  she  said 
then. 

"  I  shall  go  back  as  I  came  across.  But," 
grimly,  "  the  longer  you  delay,  the  harder 
it  will  make  it  for  me.  I  assure  you  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger,"  almost  im- 
patiently. "  Rao  has  hold  of  the  other 
end  and  will  simply  haul  me  across.  It  is 
no  distance."  He  was  still  holding  her 
hands,  and  loosening  his  grip  he  guided 
them  to  the  rope,  and  closed  the  small 
fingers  gently  round  it.  "  It  will  soon  be 
over,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  !  "  she 
flashed  resentfully. 

"  No,  but  I  am,"  he  replied  coolly. 
"Tell  Rao  to  pull  the  rope  sharply  when 
you  are  across.*'  And  with  his  heart  in 
his  mouth  he  watched  her  clamber  down 
the  bank  into  the  mad  rush  of  water. 
"  Hold  tight,"  he  called  urgently.  "  Go 
very  slowly,  and  never  leave  go  with  both 
hands  at  once." 

A  queer  little  choked  laugh  came  back 
to  him  out  of  the  blackness,  and  that  was 
all. 

Then  he  waited,  waited  with  throbbing 
throat  and  tense  muscles.  Only  too  well 
did  he  know  the  pitiless  strength  of  that 
swirling  torrent.  Suppose  her  strength 
gave  out  and  she  lost  her  grip  !     Suppose 

.     A  jerk  came  at  the  rope  that  nearly 

flung  him  on  his  face,  and  with  a  great 
glad  cry  he  i)lunged  in. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  Deputy  Commissioner  was  tired  ni 
being  a  lion  ;  tired  of  his  prowess 
being  in  ev^ry  mouth  -even  the  Bazaar 
buzzerl  to  the  tune  of  the  miracle  per- 
formed by  the  wonderful  Thorp-.sahib ; 
tired  of  assuring  everyone  repeatedly  he 
had  done  nothing  any  other  man  niuld  not, 
and  would  not,  have  done  in  his  place. 
Margot  was  unhurt.     She  had  not  even 
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I  did  not.  But — in  justice  to  myself  I 
want  to  sav — I'm  sorrv.  I  will  even 
acknowledge,  in  the  stress  nf  my  humility, 
that  I  behaved  in  a  depiorabl)  rhihiish 
and  reprehensible  manner.' 

In  spite  of  her  half -jesting  tone,  he 
knew  what  it  must  have  cost  her  to  sav  so 
much.  A  great  tenderness  filled  his  eyes, 
and  despite  himself  sounded  in  his  voice. 

"  You  always  were  a  brave  little  soul,'' 
he  said  impulsively,  then  bit  his  lip 
vexedly  at  the  slip. 

But  she  was  looking  at  him  curiously 
with  wide  eyes.  Sitting  so,  with  just  that 
expression,  she  was  uncannily  like  the  little 
comrade  he  had  scolded  and  worshipped 
in  the  years  gone  by.  She  had  a  confes- 
sion to  make,  this  mischievous,  headstrong 
witch  of  twelve,  and  he  stood  there  in  his 
sixteen  years  of  grave,  rather  stern,  man- 
liness, ready  to  pronounce  judgment,  and 
if  possible  bestow  absolution. 

"  Once,'*  she  spoke  slowly,  almost  appre- 
hensively, "  I — told  you  a  lie." 

He  nodded,  waiting.  "  But  you  con- 
fessed  " 

She  shook  her  head  quickly.  "  Not 
that  time." 

He  looked  sr)rrv.     "Well?" 

"  I  was  very  angry — terribly  angry.  I 
wanted  to  hurt  vou  badlv." 

His  face  went  white  suddenlv  ;  his  eves 
wandered  unseeingly  to  the  sun-drenched 
world  without,  where  not  a  trace,  bevond 
the  renewerl  greenness,  remained  c){  yester- 
day's storm.  Round  the  sharp-cut  minarets 
of  the  ancient  palace,  whi(*h  f(»r  years  had 
known  no  royal  owner,  purple  breasted 
pigeons  circle!  graciously,  their  plumage 
iridesrent  in  the  fl(^)d  of  \ellow  light. 
His  eyes  followed  one  particular  pigeon 
in  all  its  gvrations  with  minute  atten- 
tion. 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"Well?"  he  Slid  at  lengtli.  huskily. 

She  s|)oke  suddenly.  'iui(*kly.  with  a 
sharp  breath.  "  I  was  never  engaged  to 
Willie  Trev  r!" 

There  was  another  pau.se  while  he 
watched  the  pigeon,  bmad  wings  out- 
spread, alight  on  a  carved   ledge,  lM->wing 


and   dipping   to  the   little    mate  already 
thereon. 

*'  I  am  sorrv/'  he  said  at  last,  distinctly, 
"that  you  were  (►blige<l  to  resort  to  suca 
strong  measures." 

He  turned  slowly  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Val  !  "—he  paiised— "  I— I  am  sorry/' 

He  did  not  look  at  her.  "  So  am  I/* 
he  said  drearilv,  and  moved  on. 

But  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  pale  as  he 
wa.s,  and  gloriously  beautiful. 

"Do  you —know  what  to-day  is?"  she 
cried  after  him  recklesslv,  with  brilliant 
eyes. 

He  Slopped  as  though  he  had  been  shot 
and  .stood  motionless. 

"  Val  ?  " 

Slowlv  he  turned  and   faced  her. 

The  blood  had  come  back  to  her  face 
in  a  vivid  carmine  splash  on  either  cheek. 
Her  eves  were  wide,  and  fixed  childishly 
on  his  face.  Her  lips  parted  in  a  little 
breathless  laugh.  "  Have  you  brought  »ne 
a  valentine?  " 

He  was  ba«*k  again  in  the  past.  Twelve 
years  ago. 

Slowly,  as  in  a  flream,  almost  without 
his  own  volition  he  answered:  "There's — 
only  one  thing  I  want  you  to  accept " 

Her  eyes  went  speechlessly  from  iiis 
hands  to  his  face. 

"  My.self,"  came  that  inexorable  echo 
from  the  past. 

There  was  a  little  pulsing  pause. 

Then  she  laughed,  with  a  sound  of  tears, 
and  tilted  her  chin. 

"  I  —  I'd  rather  have  a  box  of  sweets  !  " 
came  her  retort  un.steadilv. 

Once  again  he  could  not  smile.  His 
eyes  were  on  her  burningly,  yet  with  i 
curiously  dazed  expression. 

*'  Do — do  vou  refu.se — it?  " 

The  tears  were  in  her  eyes  now,  though 
si'.e  smiled  at  him  through  them  dazzlingly. 
The  poor  little  pretence  at  impertinence 
failed  her  wholly,  leaving  face  and  voice 
infinitely  sweet  as  she  came  toward  'lim 
with  hands  out.stretched.  "  I — suppose  1*11 
have  to  be  a>ntent  with  what  I  can  get  I  '* 
.she  said  sobbing,  as  he  caught  her  hands  in 
his. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL 


By    A.    B.    Z. 


"Wniere  the  (jrcy  sea  fiocs  nakedly  between  the  weed-hunj;  shelves, 
And  the  little  blue  Tox  he  in  bied  [ui  bis  skin,  and  the  seal  they  breed  Tor  Ihemselve: 


IN  1894  my  l)iisl>:in(l  received  his  coni- 
mission  as  seal  agt-nt,  with  onlors  lo 
leave  San  I'Vancisco  for  ilie  seal  islands  un 
June  loth.  Tho  mid-ivintcr  fair  held  a 
carnival  of  ruses  the  ciiiy  before  we  sailed. 
The  air  was  filled  with  their  iiorfume,  and 
the  streets  ihriniged  with  pei)j)lc. 

As  the  Lakme  left  llic  Gi>ldcn  Gate 
with  its  do/en  passetifiLTs  on  board,  almost 
strangers  lo  each  other,  we  felt  like 
refugees,  fleeing  from  home  and  ctwntry 
to  an  unknown  land. 

A  violet  ha/e  hung  over  the  mountains  ; 
the  air  was  hahiiy,  and  the  bay  was  ali\e 
with  ships  of  many  nations.  Lverywhcre 
warnuh  and  life  were  evident.  I'he  Lakim 
turned  her  face  toward.s  the  north  west, 
and  sailed  steadily  aivay  ivith  never  a  break 
for  ten  days.  Dtiring  our  voyage  the  days 
lengthened,  and  the  coltl  strengthened,  till 
night  and  summer  fled  togelher.  Every- 
one was  cold.  It  was  two  months  l.iefore 
I  could  sa)-  I  was  naturally  warm  .iRain. 

After  the  first  few  days  of  elose  umi- 
panionship  on  board  a  small  merchant 
vessel,  we  found  how  dependent  one  is 
upon  external  .surroundings  for  subiccis  of 


conversation.  The  changing  climate,  the 
eternal  day,  the  grey  albatross,  the  always 
interesting  whale,  and  the  seal  islands  were 
finally  all  that  were  left. 

The  Prihyloff  Iskinds  lie  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  Behring  Sea,  and 
were  discovered  by  the  Russians  in  1787. 
The  valuable  find  was  at  once  notified  lo 
the  Czar,  who,  alive  to  tlie  importance  of 
the  new  source  of  re\enue  thus  created, 
sent  out  eonviets  and  noblemen,  whom  it 
was  desired  to  exile,  to  work  upon  the  new 
industry.  Another  means  re'sorted  to  for 
securing  the  needed  labourers  was  the  raid- 
ing of  the  neighbouring  Aleutian  Islands, 
the  timid  natives  being  seized  and  carried 
off  aniid  outrages  siteh  as  are  common  to 
the  trafTic  of  slave  dealers.  Houses  were 
hastily  erected  of  solid  stone,  each  con- 
sisting of  one  large  low  room  without 
windows,  and  an  entrance  h.ill,  called  by 
the  Russians  a  "  calladore,"  an  institution 
highly  \alued  up  to  the  present  day,  which 
supplies  the  place  of  kitchen,  wash-room, 
garbage  box,  jwissage,  and  store-room,  as 
well  as  front  hall.  The  room  into  which 
it    led    contained    usually    a    l;j>meinade 
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makeshift  for  a  stove,  built  of  stones  and 
earth,  on  which  cooking  was  done,  and 
which,  by  means  of  a  fire  of  seal  blubber 
and  driftwood,  provided  what  little  artificial 
heat  there  was,  the  driftwood  required  being 
carried  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  island 
on  the  men's  backs,  and  when  the  supply 
gave  out,  as  it  often  did,  through  the  im- 
providence of  the  natives,  there  was  great 
suffering. 

The  manufacture  of  "  quass "  the 
national  drink  of  the  Russian  peasantry, 
was  taught,  and  has  since  been  the  one 
absolute  necessity  among  the  inhabitants. 

Under  the  Russian  administration  the 
natives  herded  together  like  cattle,  dressing 
in  sealskin,  with  no  flannel  or  manufactured 
clothes  of  any  kind.  For  themselves,  how- 
ever, the  Russians  built  a  frame  residence 
and  a  bake-house  where  bread  for  the 
entire  island  was  baked.  Whiskey  was 
served  freely,  and  the  knout  usjd  when 
occasion  demanded. 

A  church  was  erected  on  each  island, 
with  turnip-shaped  domes  and  a  set  of 
tinkling  chimes ;  the  natives  were  all 
baptised  and  made  members  of  the  Greek 
Church,  being  christened  with  Russian 
names  of  which  the  only  virtue  was  the 
questionable  one  of  their  being  those  of  the 
nobility  of  Russia.  Rezanzoff,  Phihimonoff 
Oustegoff,  PrekojK'off,  GarakolT  are  speci- 
mens of  the  most  eu|)h()nious.  A  gentleman 
on  the  Lakme  coming  up,  said  that 
when  he  required  profanity  he  said 
"  Ripsimia  Malawansky,"  and  felt  that  he 
had  freed  his  mind  and  conmiitted  no 
crime.  Ripsimia  afterwards  became  a 
familiar  name  to  me,  as  she  was  janitor  at 
the  Company  House  where  we  took  our 
meals,  and  was,  if  possible,  uglier  than 
her  name. 

During  this  period  millions  ot  seals  were 
slaughtered ;  sea-otter  too  was  common, 
selling  for  £^2  each,  where  a  poor  one  now 
brings  £^0. 

In  1867  the  Russians  sold  Alaska,  in- 
cluding the  seal  islands,  to  the  United 
States  for  ^1,500,000,  and  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  secured  a  lease  with 
the  right  to  take  seal  uiK)n  the  islands,  they 
paying  ^11,000  for  the  privilege,  the  take 
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being  restricted  by  GovcmmeiU  to  100,000 
seal  a  year.  This  arrangement  proved  a 
most  profitable  one  for  the  Company,  which 
made  many  millions  by  the  venture.  In- 
deed, the  seal  were  killed  without  thought 
for  the  future,  males  and  females  alike. 
This  Company  too  are  responsible  for  the 
removal  of  the  old  sod  houses  of  the 
Russians,  which  were  replaced  by  a  number 
of  little  two- room  cottages  for  the  natives. 
The  Government  co-operated  in  this  work 
to  the  extent  of  putting  up  a  cottage  on  each 
island,  which,  though  consisting  of  but  one 
storey,  was  well  planned  and  roomy.  The 
islands  were  at  this  time  also  stocked  with 
the  blue  fox,  the  valuable  |K*lts  of  which 
added  materially  to  the  e.xchecjuer  of  the 
Company. 

In  1890  the  lease  was  transferred  to  the 
North  American  Commercial  Company, 
who  undertook  to  keep  the  native  houses 
in  repair,  to  furnish  a  school  and  pay  the 
teacher,  and  to  keep  a  resident  physician 
on  each  island ;  also  to  pay  the  natives,  who 
do  the  sealing  and  any  other  work  about 
the  island,  a  reasonable  amount  for  their 
services.  To  the  inexperienced  this  last 
undertaking  must  seem  a  fair  and  right 
one,  but  after  an  opj)ortunity  of  watching 
the  native  men  at  their  work,  I  came  rather 
to  think  that  the  Government  ought  to  pay 
the  Company  a  large  price  for  acting  as 
taskmaster  to  the  most  unwilling  of  ser- 
vants. 

Besides  the  Government  agent  on  each 
island,  the  Commercial  Company  has 
generally  three  or  four  of  its  own  repre- 
sentatives, a  physician,  and  one  man  who 
acts  in  the  double  capacity  of  milk-maid 
and  teacher,  and  occasional  mule-driver  if 
the  necessity  arrives.  Hy  this  trio  the 
interests  of  the  Company  are  looked  after 
thoroughly  and  unfalteringly.  It  is  the 
Government  agent's  duty  to  see  that  the 
desire  to  render  faithful  service  to  a  large 
company  does  not  interfere  with  the 
interrsts  of  the  Government,  nor  entail 
wrong  upon  the  natives  whose  guardian  he 
is. 

As  I  was  shivering  in  my  berth  one 
morning  about  four,  I  he:\rd  the  captain 
say  land  was   sighted.      1  arose  at   oncc^ 
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forgot  the  flesh,  and  went  on  deck.  The 
land  was  but  a  cloud  to  our  imacciisKimed 
eyes  for  hours,  bul  the  dtlight  of  watrhing 
it  lose  its  ethereal  aspect,  and  devul(>]j  into 
land  as  we  recognised  it,  was  something 
long  to  be  remembered.  The  approaching 
coast  possL'sSL'd  a  mysterious  fascination. 
Beyond  lay  the  mountains  and  voli:anoes 
almost  eternally  shut  out  from  human 
sight. 

Yet  farther  beyond  the  clouds  lay  the 
seal  islands,  wheru  ivu  wore  to  find  a  home 
for  a  long  year,  perhaps  two,  perhaps  for 
over.  I'ancy  a  sea  as  cold  as  ice,  and  grey 
as  old  age,  seen  in  the  slowly  fading  light 


bringing  some  new  vista  into  view  whose 
beauty  increased  as  we  penetrated  the  pass, 
and  amid  a  silence  as  of  a  newly-created 
world,  we  reached  the  village  of  Dutch 
Harbour,  which  is  half  way  from  Seattle, 
the  principal  city  of  Washington,  to  Asia. 
There  we  were  lo  remain  for  a  few  dajs 
in  the  hospitable  and  almost  elegant  home 
which  was  opened  to  us.  Although  no 
women  were  there  to  do  the  honours  of 
hostess,  two  masculine  agents  of  the  Com- 
pany, with  their  perfectly-trained  Chinese 
servants,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
natives  stood  on  the  (vharf,  ga^.ing  stupidly, 
dark,  dirty,  under-sized,  and  forlom. 
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Diilch  Uarlicmr  resllcil  among  ihu 
mountains,  tn.Iiss,  yet  t;< irgoous.  In  a. 
little  liolUtiv  away  fruin  the  villayt;  is  a 
small  jjrove  of  pine  trees  planted  liy  tlic 
Russians  seventy  years  ago;  they  arc  only 
twenty  feet  high,  but  arc  the  iinly  trees 
the  natives  have  ever  seen.  Reindeer 
stalked  about  in  plain  view. 

Twenty-six  hiiurs'  journey  from  Dutch 
Harbour  brought  us  to  Si.  Georfje.  Tlie 
island  was  all  in  red,  green,  and  gold,  with 
sleep  rocky  coasts;  the  sun  U^anied  bril. 
liantly  and  almost  warmly.  Here  and 
there  a  seal  darted  through  the  water.  A 
tiltte  nest  of  cottages  [Kiinied  white  lay 
upon  the  hillside  like  a  weary  sea-gull 
resting  after  a  journey.  The  air  was  tilled 
with  the  low,  humming  call  of  the  little 
auk  or  "chootsky,"  as  the  Russians  call 
it  St.  George  is  their  breeding -pi  ace,  and 
nowhere  in  the  world  are  birds  seen  in 
such  numbers.  A  swarm  of  gnats  as  large 
as  robins,  but  fit  food  for  Epieunis,  whose 
numbers  cannot  be  estimated  or  lessened, 
though  all  the  vessels  in  the  sea  turiied 
their  guns  upon  them  !  Along  the  shore 
rose   flocks  of  gulls,   seaijuail,   dui  ks,  and 


S(,'a-|iarrols,  all  scoldin,^  vtwiferously.  We 
notirrd  that  the  voices  of  birds,  animals, 
and  [people  of  the  north  are  luimusical. 

After  landing  on  St.  George  we  started 
out  to  view  our  kingdom,  and  found  a  tiny 
islantl,  five  miles  wide  by  nine  miles  long, 
cviiienlly  of  volcanic  origin,  liverywhere 
were  evidences  of  an  uplieai'al  in  the  dim 
past. 

There  were  about  eighty  natives,  three 
while  men,  and  no  white  women.  But  few 
seal  had  arrivi-d.  W'e  visited  their  breed- 
ing groimds,  however,  and  s;i\v  a  few  males 
hauled  up  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
gladiatorial  contests.  The  old  males  are 
iall>-d  bulls:  the  young  males  bachelors, 
or  holusjaeks  ;  tlie  females  cows,  and  the 
yiiun^;  are  c.dled  pups— imagine  little  black 
Newfoundlands  without  ;uiy  legs,  bleating 
like  a  lot  of  hungry  lambs.  On  our  first 
e.xploring  tour  we  only  saw  a  few  old 
males,  noieil  the  millions  of  little  auks, 
heard  a  blue  fox  making  its  mournful  ery 
like  a  person  in  [win,  s;it  in  the  sun  which 
siili  shone,  and  admired  the  gorgeous 
moss>s  and  dainty  wild  flowers,  with  the 
snow     on     the     mounl^iins     almo.st     within 
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reach.  Tlicn  we  cliinhod  a  hill  and  came 
to  the  native  cemetery,  where  the  graves 
lay  huddled  together,  each  with  a  fancifully 
painted  Greek  cross  at  the  head,  but  no 
name  or  inscription  to  tell  who  lay 
beneath.  The  blue-bells  and  violets 
covered  everything  where  the  deep  wet 
grass  would  give  them  a  f(K)thold.  Here 
was  hay  for  all  the  ranches  in  the  West, 
and  yet  they  shipped  baled  hay  up  on  the 
Lakine  on  accxnint  of  the  fog  of  which 
we  had  heard  so  much,  l)ut  had  not  yet 
seen,  and  rather  doubted  a  doubt  to  be 
soon  removed,  for  before  many  days  the 
fog  was  almost  |)erpetual,  a  solid  wall  of 
grey,  wet,  chill,  ugly,  hiding  the  light  of 
day,  yet  refusing  to  creep  under  the  cover 
of  darkness.  The  Navy  ( ur.ses  it ;  it 
makes  the  officers'  lives  a  nightmare,  often 
necessitating  the  most  active  efforts  to 
avoid  a  wreck  and  disgrace,  with  a  probable 
death  in  the  sea  that  never  warms. 

That  first  day  all  the  native  men  brought 
in  their  blue  fox  skins,  caught  the  winter 
before,  to  the  Government  agent  to  have 
them  counted  and  turned  over  to  the 
Company,  the  Govenuiient  allowing  the 
natives  a  credit  of  J\,\  for  each  skin, 
receiving  that  amount  from  the  C'om- 
pany  for  the  same.  The  men  brou^'ht 
in  over  four  hundred  vile  -  smelling 
dusty  skins,  and  heaped  them  on  the 
Brussels  carpet  which  covered  the  double 
parlours  of  the  Government  House. 

During  July  the  seal  rookeries  filled, 
and  on  warm  days  that  is,  days  that  were 
nf>t  too  cold  (tor  it  was  nevirr  warm) — we 
would  steal  u[)  cautiously  lo  one  of  them 
and  sit  on  the  rocks  above,  watching  the 
seal  for  hours.  Although  the  seal  is 
auiphibious,  nature  surely  never  meant  it  to 
navigate  out  of  water,  Jlippers  being  very 
poor  substitutes  for  legs  as  locomotive 
power  on  land,  which  is  to  them  a  lounging 
and  breeding;  place.  When  their  stomachs 
are  entirely  emj)ly  they  .seem  to  enjoy  lying 
in  the  fog  among  the  rocks.  Sunshine 
sends  them  to  the  water  as  a  shower  sends 
us  to  the  house. 

We  soon  a<Tustr)med   ourselves    to    the 

/>eculiar  monotony  of  the  life,  and  began  to 

study  the  people  and  animals  ;  watched  for 


a  ship,  and  eagerly  read  letlt.T^  when  ihcy 
came,  which  was  once  in  severaJ  weeks. 

We  noticed  that  there  could  be  seen 
little  dark-skinned  boys  hanging  about  the 
fence.  Having  a  weakness  for  small  boys 
we  encouraged  them  to  become  acquainted. 
They  knew  no  English,  and  every  day  for 
a  couple  of  months  we  gave  them  a  little 
drill.  They  picked  it  up  readily,  and 
became  very  interesting,  and  we  grew  fond 
of  them.  Suddenly  their  visits  ceased,  and 
they  never  came  again  as  a  class,  their 
parents  assuming  that  we  were  using  this 
means  to  secure  information  as  to  their 
habits  at  home. 

Before  many  days  we  could  hear  the 
roar  of  the  seal  and  sea-lions,  and  soon  the 
whole  world  for  us  was  like  the  inside  of  a 
menagerie.  I  often  walked  out  alone  to 
listen  to  the  music  so  difTerent  from  that  at 
home — music  in  which  there  were  no 
intervals  of  rest,  no  moment  when  the  big 
horns  and  the  kettle-drums  played  softly, 
while  the  sweet  stringed  instruments  sang 
of  peace  and  goodwill.  Here  the  seal  and 
sea-lions  roared,  and  the  surf  pounded  day 
and  night,  roared  and  pounded  as  though 
a  mighty  conductor  had  called  "  Fortissimo 
for  ever  !  "  The  kittiwakes  and  chootskies, 
urged  on  by  the  same  magic  wand,  chattetl 
and  scolded,  and  the  blue  fox  wailed, 
adding  no  small  volume  lo  the  already 
deafening  chorus.  To  lie  on  a  bed  of 
moss,  out  of  sight  of  the  village,  and  out  of 
touch  with  the  world,  looking  three  thou- 
sand miles  across  the  sea,  heljK'd  mc  to 
sympathise  with  Robinson  Crus(K*,  and  lo 
realise  his  emotions  when  he  found 
Friday. 

The  male  seal  is  a  domestic  tyrant,  while 
the  female  is  as  perfect  a  specimen  of 
cocjuette  as  ever  wore  a  petticoat.  Per- 
haps her  perfection  in  that  art  accounts 
for  his  Turk-like  attitude  at  home.  The 
old  males  come  to  the  breeding-grounds 
in  June,  one  by  one;  the  stronger  swim- 
mers, arriving  first,  secure  their  claim  by 
right  of  squatter  sovereignty.  The  most 
desirable  locations  are  those  nearest  the 
sea.  loiter  arrivals  must  run  the  gaundet 
of  the  first  comers,  who  give  them  a  warm 
reception.       Often    the    roars    of   deadly 
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cuiiibat  arc  the  first  iiidlcaiiDns  the-  hijiiun 
inhabitants  of  thi;  island  have  of  ilif 
advent  of  the  aborigines,  llallles  lierce 
and  deadly  are  waged  :  peits  an:  li»rn,  e)es 
destroyed,  and  flippers  tnulilated,  and  llie 
new  hearth- stones  christened  in  blood. 

Soon,  a  walk  to  the  rookeries  reveals 
a  rocky  bit  of  coast,  with  old  male  seals 
lying  sleeping;,  neier  very  clo.ie  to  eaeli 
other,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  cares 
of  the  world.  Hut  let  a  neighbour  move 
a  trifle  too  near — ^the  sleep  is  rudely 
broken,  and  with  jx>\verfid  lionnds  and 
roars  of  rage  the  intruder  is  put  to  flight. 
All  this  time  the  cows  are  nearing  home, 
and  they  ton  come  crawling  out  upon  the 
rocks.  No  sooner  does  the  little  mouse- 
like head  protrude  itself  from  the  water 
than  the  whole  seal  village  is  aroused. 
Mrs.  Seal  never  doubts  her  {X)pularity. 
She  is  seized  by  half-a-dozen  admirers 
simultaneously,  rudely  but  warmly.  Even 
the  ek>!ame  of  her  sealskin  jacket  does 
not  save  her  from  the  inl|letlHl^ity  of  her 
suitors.     She  is  tossed  about  aiuong  them 


till  liiiih  coat  and  feelings  are  lacerated, 
and  lilc-lonj;  enemies  made.  Then  she  is 
carried  bodily  by  the  teeth  of  her  conqueror 
to  the  sweet  serenity  of  his  home.  She 
does  nut  reign  al<me,  however;  sometimes 
forty  others,  no  less  ardently  fought  for, 
share  hur  jiiys  and  sornms. 
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pounds,  and  when  they  come  in  the  spring 
ihey  are  dark  grey  and  very  fat,  but  after 
lltcy  liaul  up  they  never  leave  their  posts 
till  tlie  young  begin  to  take  to  the  water, 
six  or  eight  weeks  from  birth.  As'tbey 
have  neither  eaten  nor  drank  all  that  time, 
they  are  thin  and  cadaverous,  covered  with 
wounds  received  in  bloody  contests  with 
their  rivals,  sometimes  blind,  always  a  dis- 
grace to  their  sex.  The  young  hotusjacks 
no  longer  fear  them,  and  come  boldly  into 
the  harem  and 
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weather   is   siiil:ible   fur  taking   ihijir  skins, 
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i  a  drive  it  was  always 
.1  nircfu),  easy  affair,  proliuljly  inflicting 
Jilt/c  suffering;    liul   with  the  agent's   eye 


removed,  the  natives,  having  no  pity  for 
the  seal,  make  them  go  fast  and  furiously, 
piling  on  top  of  each  other,  fighting  and 
roaring  till  blood  marks  their  journey. 

When  driving  seals  the  men  are  armed 
with  long  clubs;  a  pod  of  about  twenty 
seals  is  driven  up  in  a  timid,  moving  moss, 
and  two  or  three  men  strike  them  on  the 
heads.  One  well-directed  blow  knocks 
them  senseless.  At  once,  another  man 
Slabs  them  to  the  heart,  and  skins  the 
body.  About 
two  minutes 
will  change  the 
active  young 
liolusjack  into 
a  seal-skin, 
ready  for  "My 
Ijidy,"  and  a 
little  bundle  of 
flesh  and  bones 
not  worth  a 
penny  to  the 
outside  world, 
but  quite  valu- 
able to  one 
hungry       for 

n^ed  of  a  fire, 
for  which  the 
blubber       is 

utilised. 

Within  the 
past  few  years 
the  agents  of 
St.  George 
have  insisted 
PKiBVLOFK  isLA.s-DS  on     the     men 

doing  all  the 
work  ■>»  the  killing -grounds,  so  the  women 
hang  aboui  the  outskirts  and  take  some  of 
the  nifut  honif  to  feast  uiwn.  Generally 
after  the  fir.il  annual  killing  everyone  is  ill 
— liin  imnh  seal  moat ;  when  properly 
conkid,  however,  this  meal  makes  a  very 
welcome  change  from  canned  foods. 

In  iKarly  evtr)'  respeet  the  sea-lion  drive 
is  like  the  <me  just  described,  but  is 
much  more  cMitiiig.  The  sea-lions  arc 
driven,  males,  remalc:,  and  pups  indis- 
criminately, and  as  the  males  weigh  as 
much  as  two  tlious:md   pounds,  and  are 
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Vicious  if  angry,  the  drive  is  the  occasion 
of  great  excitement  and  festivity.  They 
are  shot  on  the  killing-ground  instead  of 
being  clubbed,  as  they  are  too  vicious  to 
admit  of  any  other  method.  The  sea-lion 
proves  most  useful  to  the  Aleuts,  as  there 
is  no  part  of  its  body  that  is  not  utilised. 
The  skin  supplies  the  covers  for  the  lighters 
used  to  empty  the  cargoes  from  the  coal 
steamers  ;  the  intestines  are  cleaned,  dried, 
split,  and  sewed  together  for  rainccxits 
which  they  call  "  kamalakas  "  ;  for  thread 
they  use  the  sinew,  which  can  be  divided 
into  strands  fine  enough  to  use  with  a 
cambric  needle,  and  strong  as  heavy  linuii ; 
the  flesh  is  fine  eating,  tasting  something 
like  beef;  the  flippers  make  the  soles  of 
boots,  and  the  gullets  the  tops  of  the  same; 
the  stomach  is  used  to  hold  seal  oil ;  the 
heart  and  liver  are  eaten  raw,  and  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  left.  The  choicest  bit  an 
Aleut  can  get  is  a  piece  of  seal  or  sea-lion 
meat  after  it  has  been  kept  till  thoroughly 
spoiled. 

1  have  stepped  into  a  native  house  that 
was  clean  and  well  kept,  iind  the  odour 
of  this  "  keesly  seal  meal,"  as  they  call 
it,  would  drive  me  out  immedialrly. 
The  agents  try  to  stop  the  practice, 
but  it  is  slow  work  stop|)ing  a  habit  of 
generations. 

After  we  had  been  on  the  island  a  few 
months  I  discovered  that  the  babies  were 
swaddled,  as  thev  were  in  the  davs  of 
Moses.  It  was  painful  to  see  only  the 
face  of  a  black-eved  babv,  and  the  rest  of 
its  body  done  up  like  a  little  mummy.  I 
told  one  of  the  young  mothers  to  unwraj) 
her  baby  that  I  might  see  it.  She  removed 
the  square  of  cloth,  which  was  wonderfully 
folded  about  it,  and  there  lay  the  naked 
baby,  with  arms  pinioned  to  his  sides,  and 
feet  tied  so  tightly  together  that  a  knife 
could  not  be  slipped  between  them.  I  felt 
it  must  he  stopped,  and  finally  found  two 
young  women,  Martha  and  Jiteponita,  willing 
to  make  wardrobes  for  their  infants.  The 
agent  issued  orders  for  the  material,  and  I 
cut  and  basted,  the  two  women  coming 
every  day  to  sew.  Martha  had  a  little  two- 
year-old  girl,  but  she  .said  she  would  like  to 
dress  her   baby   as   Americans   do   theirs. 


She  sewed  without  a  thimble,  and  badly, 
but  by  the  time  the  two  wardrobes  were 
completed  they  had  both  improved  greatly. 
Steponita's  baby  was  a  week  old  when  it 
was  christened,  and  I  attended  the  cere- 
monial. 

In  the  centre  of  the  church  was  a  little 
tub  filled  with  tepid  water,  though  the 
church  was  far  from  warm.  I  have  for- 
gotten all  the  details,  but  I  remember  that 
the  priest,  after  the  nurse  had  unwrapped 
the  infant  until  he  was  utterly  naked,  took 
the  little  creature  (named  Peter,  being 
born  near  St.  Teter's  Day),  clipped  ofl 
three  little  wisps  of  its  hair,  immersing  it  in 
the  tub.  He  then  blessed  every  part  of 
the  baby's  body,  a  tediums  process.  But 
this  was  not  all ;  the  child  had  to  undergo 
three  further  dips  into  the  water,  during 
which  little  Peter  cried  and  kicked  so 
lustily  that  I  was  alarmed,  and,  as  the 
future  proved,  not  without  cause,  for  he 
lived  but  a  few  weeks.  I  was  sure  he  was 
injured  at  baptism,  hut  the  Aleuts  think 
you  cannot  receive  any  harm  in  church. 
He  n<.*ver  wore  his  pretty  little  clothes  until 
they  buried  him.  I  was  glad  he  had  been 
swaddled,  as  the  native  women  would  have 
said  it  was  the  clothes  that  had  killed  him. 
When  Martha's  little  girl  came  she  was 
dressed  from  the  first,  and  grew  so  strong 
and  sweet  that  Martha  and  I  were  proud 
of  her. 

During  the  summer  months  our  one  ex- 
citement was  the  occasional  visit  of  the 
Pehring  Sea  Meet,  composed  of  nine 
vessels,  including  war-ships  and  revenue 
cutters.  They  always  anchored  in  front  of 
our  village,  and  made  a  formal  call  on  the 
(Government  agent.  Visits  on  board  and 
dinners  on  shore  created  a  break  in  our 
monotonous  life. 

As  winter  came  we  saw  more  of  the 
foxes,  which  had  kept  among  the  bird- 
nc.sts  in  the  rocks  during  the  summer: 
they  were  the  blue  and  white  fox,  about 
the  size  of  a  terrier,  but  with  long  fur  and 
large  bushy  tail.  'I'he  blue  fox,  when  at 
his  best,  has  very  much  the  colour  of  a 
maltese  cat ;  they  are  taken  in  traps  in  th^ 
winter  and  are  considered  v<ix^  N-aScaaic 
There  ate  or\^  a^  l^'v  '^ajc^s  vcv  ^^  ^' 
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on  the  island. 

St.  George  is  out  of  the  traek  of  ire- 
bergs,  as  Hehring  Sea  is  ton  shallow  to 
float  them.  HiH  aliout  the  first  ui  Janiiarv, 
!r«ig  after  w,.  had  been  .-oVLnd  with  snow, 
one  ni^hl  the  ice  .rept  softly  in.  It  was 
inloresting  at  first,  and  before  we  grew 
woary  il  moved  out  again.  It  was  only 
drift  ice  from  the  north  of  the  Yukon  and 
eoast  of  die  mainland,  lief.ire  nuiny  days 
//  rclumi-d ;  thi.tlly  the  entire  island  was 
surroiiiuh-ij,  nnd  lliv  music  of  the  sutf  vras 


drowned.  The  birds,  seals,  and  lions  had 
long  since  left,  a  whaic  had  not  been  seen 
for  several  weeks,  and  the  silence  of  the 
grave  was  ours.  The  natives  are  a  quiet 
[»ef)l)le,  the  children  nc\er  playing  noisily 
as  American  children  do.  Hesides,  it  was 
so  cold  and  the  snow  w.as  so  deep  that  no 
one  .seemed  inclined  to  more  than  flit  from 
one  house  to  another. 

It  was  now,  after  the  ships  had  left  tlie 
sea,  and  the  seal  had  followed,  after  we 
were  really  sluit  in  from  all  the  world 
without,  that  I  began  to  realise  how  much 
woman's  siH'iety  means  to  woman. 

One  of  the  representatives  of  the  Corn- 
pan)',  a  retired  whaler  who  liad  run  away 
t<i  sea  when  eight  years  old,  and  in  spite  of 
being  made  to  dance  at  a  nipe's  end  much 
too  fre.iuently  for  comfort  had  worked  his 
way  up  until  he  connnaniied  a  vessel  and 
read  the  best  of  literature,  did  all  within 
his  power  lo  make  my  winter  pleasant,  and 
retains  a  warm  place  in  my  memory. 

Another  was  a  gi'ntlcinan  from  San 
I'Vanciseo,  wlio  was  so  filled  with  know- 
V'A^c  lV\al  ai\  cncyclniwidia  was  not  needed 
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on  the  isl;in(l.  Mention  an  artist  or  poet, 
or  his  achievements,  and  woe-betide  you 
if  your  inriirmalion  wore  defective.  Mr.  M. 
was  a  reserved,  quiet  man,  but  now  and 
then  would  bring  out  his  flute  and  help  us 
to  pa.ss  a  portion  of  a  weary  day. 

'I'he  doctor,  however,  was  tlie  one  who 
saved  us  from  complete  mental  stagnation. 
Never  was  there  a  day  in  Ihe  winter  when 
his  brilliant  wit  fjiicd  to  lighten  (he  leaden 
cloud  that  occasionally  threatened  to 
shidow    us.       He    it    was    who    suggested 


object  of  interest  on  the  island.  It  has  a 
gorgeousi)'  decorated  interior,  hut  no  seats, 
and  is  poorly  wariiied.  The  ser\ices  are 
frequently  five  hours  long  I'cw  physical 
ailments  are  considered  excuse  sufficient 
for  absence  from  sen-ices.  The  men  did 
the  singing,  responding  with  fervour  through 
the  long  service  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
The  natives  speak  of  haviiig  sent  several 
thousand  dollars  years  ago  to  Russia,  in 
payment  for  a  translation  of  the  church 
service    in    the    Aleuliati    kuv'uage.      They 
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Herbert  Speii.vr  when  nuuls  had  yrov.n 
unbi'aralile,  or  when  incipient  nielaiuholia 
seemed  about  lo  ilaiiii  lis  for  its  own  ;  it 
was  he  again  who  brought  a  case  of  suffering 
that  we  might  assuage,  thus  turning  our 
eyes  outward  insii-ad  of  u[>on  ourselves. 
St.  GeorgL-  has  a  dragtm  ;  ii  is  oniui,  and  it 
was  the  dix:tor  who  never  failed  to  lay  it 
low. 

As  a  distraction  I  tried  to  analyse  the 
[n.ople.  Itetter  ai  tempt  lo  study  the 
.'^phi^x.  Thev  sjkmU  .Meiit,  anil  can  sjwak 
a  little  Knglish,  but  refuse  lo  do  so-why, 
no  ooi-    kn..ws.     Die   cliurch    is   the  one 


ha\e  never  received  either  |)rayer-lKK)ks  or 
money,  and  will  ])rob;ibly  never  suspect 
the  context  of  their  creed  in  ibis  life.  The 
priest  is  the  father  of  all,  scolding,  ad- 
monishing, threatening  all  with  some  effect 
while  his  eyes  are  upon  them.  With  the 
ignorance  now  jirevailing  the  church  seems 
lo  suit  the  needs  of  the  [>eople  belter  than 
a  religion  rec[uiring  more  thought  and  fur- 
nishing less  enttrtaimnenl. 

There  was  no  one  on  St.  (ieorge  whu 
bore  Ihe  sign  of  age.  Eighteen  is  the 
a^e^.lge  -few  living  to  reach  fifty.  The 
climate    is    not    wholly    to    blame- -  ralhct 
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their   childish    ignorance    of    the    laws  of 
health. 

During  Easter  week  they  dance  every 
night,  even  tiny  children  waltzing  as 
naturally  as  a  duck  swims.  Perspiring 
profusely,  they  go  outside  without  coats 
and  stand  in  the  snow  till  cooled  off. 
The  quass  brews  thin  the  blood,  and  leave 
the  devotees  pale  and  emaciated,  with  diges- 
tive systems  out  of  order.  Poor  food, 
wretchedly  cooked — if  cooked  at  all — 
spoiled  meat,  and  crowded  sleeping  rooms, 
tubercular  affections  the  rule,  and  ignorance 
of  the  spread  or  prevention  of  the  germ 
universal — all  combine  to  relieve  the 
climate  of  part  of  the  responsibility. 

Old  wives*  fables  supersede  physicans* 
prescriptions,  and  a  string  tied  above  the 
jmrt  diseased  is  a  specific  for  all  ills.  Some- 
times a  timely  call  by  a  resident  physican 
reveals  this  insidious  string  tied  by  an  old 
woman,  just  in  time  to  save  a  limb  from 
mortification.  The  piiysician  is  seldom 
called,  his  visits  being  rather  tolerated  than 
courted. 

The  children  are  kept  in  one  short  little 
garment,  barefoot,  nearly  all  the  winter  -to 
keep  them  in  the  house,  their  mothers  say ; 
but  I  have  seen  many  a  bare -legged  little 
man  running  away  from  home  througii  tlie 
snow. 

The  Government  supplies  the  natives 
with  all  the  food  and  clothing  necessary, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  suffering.  Ducks 
and  geese  are  plentiful  during  the  autunm, 
but  there  are  few  feather-beds  and  pillows 
on  the  island.  Many  of  the  houses  j)resi'nt 
a  very  pretty  homelike  appearance,  beii\:; 
painted,  papered,  and  carpeted,  with  some 
furniture.  It  was  always  a  mystery  how 
they  managed  to  make  as  good  an  a|)[)ear- 
ance  as  they  did  with  but  two  rooms,  and 
sometimes  six  persons  in  the  family.  The 
people  look  [)relty  clean,  and  some  really 
are  neat.  Marriage  is  universal,  and  homes 
there  are  that  really  are  homes.  The  years 
of  subjection  have  left  them  tiuiid,  de- 
ceptive, and  apparently  Impelos,  merry 
in  a  (juiet,  childish  w.iy,  but  never  joyous 
(»r  enthusiastic.  Some  of  the  wouien  are 
(juitc  nicc-Ux)Viiv^  :  they  all  have  beautiful 
clarA  hair,  and,  strange  to  say,  keep  it  clean 


and  well  combed.  They  are  of  course, 
dark-skirmed,  but  many  are  white  enough 
to  tell  the  story  of  lighter  blood  than  Aleut 
running  in  their  veins. 

During  the  winter  there  were  three 
deaths,  all  from  consumption.  I  attended 
the  funerals  of  all,  as  the  agent  and  his 
wife  were  expected  to  do  so.  The  first  was 
somewhat  surprising.  We  had  been  asked 
what  hour  we  would  prefer,  and  had  fixed 
upon  lo  a.m.  On  reaching  the  church  we 
found  the  people  assembled,  the  women 
on  one  side,  the  men  on  the  other,  all 
standing.  The  chief  mourner,  the  widower, 
sang  in  one  of  the  choirs.  After  the  ser- 
vice proper,  each  man  and  boy  singing 
continuously,  marched  up,  knelt  at  the 
cross,  bowed,  kissed  the  floor  three  times 
and  the  cross  three  times,  then  kissed  the 
dead  woman  three  times,  on  lips,  brow  and 
hands.  Finally,  the  widower  came  down 
from  the  choir,  calmly  singing,  and  fell  in 
with  the  rest.  After  the  men,  the  women 
did  the  same;  even  little  children  were 
lifted  up  to  kiss  the  dead  woman. 

During  the  service,  I  had  noticed  at  the 
foot  of  the  coltin,  on  a  stand,  a  dish  of  rice, 
rounded  up  and  covered  with  raisins,  which 
was  carried  after  the  coffin  to  the  cemetery, 
I  believe,  and  finally  each  one  ate  of  it. 
Six  weeks  alter  the  funeral  another  dish  is 
made,  and  all  eat  again.  I  never  found 
out  the  significance  of  the  service. 

On  St.  George  sorrow  is  never  assumed. 
They  don't  pretend  to  grieve,  unless  it  is 
for  the  third  husband  or  wife,  as  the  Greek 
church  only  allows  of  three.  'I'he  last  one 
is  selected  with  great  care,  and  is  usually 
young  and  as  .strong  as  possible. 

When  Steponita  lost  her  baby  I  pitied 
her  so,  as  she  really  looked  .Siid.  When  I 
spoke  of  it  to  the  others  they  said,  "  Oh 
yes,  it  is  hard  on  Peter  (the  father)  to  lose 
a   boy.'' 

The  Aleuts  take  no  note  of  their 
birthdays,  but  date  their  lives  from  their 
(  hristenitiLis,  or  ''  Iminimik  "  as  thev  call  it. 
One  of  their  customs  is  to  dre.ss  in  their 
best,  and  with  a  clean  handkerchief  held 
conspicuously  in  the  hand,  to  call  up  every- 
one in  town,  the  Govemment  (as  they 
caWed    ms")    and  Company   especially.     At 
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first  we  were  not  aware  of  the  custom,  and 
several  had  come  and  stayed  hours  without 
saying  a  word,  finally  going  away  empty 
handed.  I  learned  afterwards  that  the 
handkerchief  was  carried  to  receive  con- 
tributions. We  laid  in  a  stock  of  raisins 
and  nuts,  and  never  allowed  another 
Iminimik  to  pass  without  doing  our  share 
towards  a  celebration.  When  possible  an 
Iminimik  was  terminated  with  a  quass 
brew,  sugar,  dried  apples,  canned  milk,  and 
everything  sweet,  all  saved  for  weeks  before- 
hand, and  gallons  of  the  quass  made  for  the 
occasion.  It  is  worse  than  the  vilest 
whiskey,  and  is  thick  like  yeast ;  but  it 
makes  the  Aleut  forget  the  dreadful 
monotony  of  life  in  a  desert  island,  and 
they  all  drink  it,  men,  women,  and 
children.  Government  agents  have  vainly 
tried  to  stop  it. 

At  last  the  winter  came  to  an  end,  and 
in  June,  just  two  days  ;iftcT  the  ice  had 
moved  away,  a  native  man  came  in  and 
calmly  announced  **  a  steamer."  'I  he  long 
waiting  was  over,  in  a  few  hours  we  would 
know  that  our  families  and  friends  were 
still  upon  the  earth. 

I  had  expected  to  hear  a  shout  from 
the  native  boys  and  men,  but  the  same 
calm  that  had  always  prevailed  continued 
to  reign.  The  women  stood  by  their  doors 
with  their  shawls  over  their  heads  gazing 
out  at  the  sea,  as  thev  did  so  often  when 
no  ship  was  in  sight.  l\\cn  I  had  become 
so  much  an  Aleut  as  to  continue  my 
embroidery  while  waiting  for  the  steamer 
to  anchor,  finding  with  surj^rise  how  steady 
my  nenes  were.  As  I  watched  through 
the  glass  the  lighter  coming  in  from  the 
Lakm€  I  thought  I  saw  a  gleam  o{ 
red,  too  bright  to  belong  to  a  man,  but 
would  not  allow^  mvself  to  tliink  it  could 
mean  a  won.an  with  a  scarlet  blouse. 
Finally  I  saw  her  climbing  the  hill.  I 
forgot    my    calm    and    flew    towards    her. 


Imagine  the  rest !  Then  half  a  dozen 
fresh  men,  with  thoughts  I  had  not  heard 
expounded  for  a  year,  came  to  speak  to  me. 
I  waved  them  back ;  I  had  had  enough 
of  men — my  friend  with  her  woman's  ways, 
her  woman's  voice  and  way  of  looking  at 
things,  filled  my  horizon  completely. 

Poor  Robinson  Crusoe,  it  was  too  bad 
Friday  was  a  man  I 

Two  weeks  later  we  said  good-bye  to 
St.  George,  and  started  back  to  the  world. 
The  first  night  out  we  passed,  in  the  grey 
of  the  Alaska  twilight,  a  steamer  towing  a 
brigantine.  Hiey  passed  near  the  Lakme^ 
and  so  cjuietly,  with  sails  outspread  and 
coloured  light  fore  and  aft,  that  we  were. 
filled  with  admiration.  "  A  painted  ship 
upon  a  |)ainted  ocean  ! " 

The  next  morning  we  rose  at  four.  I 
had  profited  by  my  voyage  of  the  year 
befi^re,  and  had  not  only  my  hot-water 
bottle,  but  winter  clothing,  and  three 
steamer  rugs.  The  captain  brought  me  a 
cup  of  coffee ;  the  mate  made  a  lee  with  an 
old  sail,  and  I  sat  in  my  steamer  chair 
content.  Soon  we  neared  the  coast-line  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  tl  re  we  saw 
what  we  had  so  longed  to  see — a  volcano 
smoking  away  like  a  chimney  with  a  big 
wood  fire  below.  We  watched  it  for  hours. 
The  effect  of  that  one  black-browed  moun- 
tain among  its  snow-covered  companions 
was  magnificent. 

Finally  we  left  it  behind,  and  were  soon 
once  more  in  harbour  at  Unalaska.  Then, 
with  but  a  few  days'  stop  there,  we  left  the 
frozen,  snowy  North,  and  soon  were 
revelling  in  the  warm  sun  of  the  Pacific, 
which  meant  home  to  us. 

Alaska  is  now  a  thing  of  the  pa>t  to  mo, 
but  its  memory  will  for  ever  remain,  and  the 
thought  of  it,  shut  out  from  the  world  by  a 
frozen  sea,  fills  me  with  pity  for  the  un- 
fortunate Aleut  whose  lot  is  cast  in  such  an 
unfriendly  climate. 


Be  H.  PERCEVAL 
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p'ain    his   ii-r^    ::   Lt..       Hr    ^re  »■    -7   : 

the  treeu  -rere  hi.i  frltr.  ii.  I:  7.15  j.  n'  sc: 
able  tJT.e  to  r.irr.  '^-..rr.  :h±  h 
rxime  roTind,  ai'-I  tr.t  Trr-  vrre 
J/*"  CTJt  <'I/An.  Ht  a!.--.  >:  s-rr-.-.t  :  : 
frem  ^ri:v^:r  v/r.^r.  T.-r  ?  .*  re:  r/.^rx 
made  ^n  ^^••i^  trunks.  H-r  r.ii  -•. -r  > 
out  ^f  Ti)'^\,*  '^rA  T'j\.r:(\  i:,-:  n.irk  fr  rr. 
!ii?  f  :•. ';  ;rl*^:.s.  At;'!  vsh-'n  t;.rr  w  .'i.T.er. 
'nrri'-,  ;iri'|  tli-  ;^r^'a*'.  ^i.'ir.'s  r^me  u'r  .::i:r.^ 
flown.  Ii'-  'oi;;dn  *  I'^rar  *  .  .'..:*':..  Lut  vs  u'.-I 
^o  /iv.;iv  to  t:,':  oih^-r  f-wl  of  tlie  forest. 
wlM-r^;  fi"  'on'iln't  ^■v^-n  !,*;ir  tr>e  hlows  of 
flir  nx^*.  So  li'-  ^f'w  ij[).  tail  rjH'l  .strai^^ht 
t\i)f]  (\f'iiT  f'\f'f].  ari'l  now  lif  was  all  alone 
r')i'''pt  f/ir  VV,if^li*'t,  More  alone  f>erhaps 
finn  fi'  li.'i'l  'v«  r  JM-r-n  or  felt.  I.a.st  win- 
\ft,  hiviiij'  lii^  I'.f^t  a^Ici'p,  lie  hafl  g^'jnj: 
.'M\  ;n  f'-r  »li'  lif  .t  tnn<-.  Whih*  a\va\  lie 
lin'l  r?i«  f  •!»'  "onlv  \\«Mii;in  in  fix*  world' 
for  him.  Il<  lia'l  Nivrrl  Iwr,  and  told  her 
of  fh»  fnii'^i.  1(1  his  lifih-  hrown  cottage, 
rmil  hi=»'|ni«l  hh.  ^Mr  nuindrd  |»\  frees  aiid 
)on)<i  II''  f"Id  In  r  mI  iIh-  dillrrrnt  sca- 
fr/  f/g  .111,1  ilii  II  n\i  ,it\\i\y\,  .Mid  shr  IdVcd 
//////  ntiil  /itfrnul ,  mul,  loving  him,  fancied 
sm 


ru:  vita  him  :he  life  in  the  forest  would 
::e  be-ijrifui.  They  two  all  alone!  As 
tje  v  cii  ri::»eijns  crv  in  their  nests  in  the 
:ir  rr^itjs:  **  i>ily  we  two,  we  two,  only  we 
r\  ;  *  S»:  'hey  were  married  and  went 
r:  the  f:resc.  but  »lid  not  **  live  happy  ever 
ift^er.  *  15  the  old  stories  say.  At  faisf 
ill  went  we-l.  iad  the  little  brown  cottage 
r*;«:iL'^i  in  muslin  blimjs  and  dazzlin«» 
^  :-:•:•  :^vsw  izd  Wdtchet  lay  jealous  on  th'j 
heinhrwic-  Then  a  new  thing  entered  the 
--.rrd^e.  IT.  unknown  town  thing  that  she 
^JL :  bru^h:  with  her — "  nenes  ! '*  Jim 
:.  :n  t  unienKjnd  i:,  and  neither  did 
\Vi::nr:.  thvuch  thev  talked  of  it  in  their 
Icc^  .\d.v>  t:^ether.  The  wood  pigeo  is. 
thi  ttiizt.  the  vkhisper  and  rustle  of  ihe 
t  re>t  ^  :  :t:  her  nerves,  she  said.  Th* 
l::t  c  :r.u>.:n  .urtdins  got  limp,  the  windows 
cul.  Wj.t^r.r:  <du  tears  for  the  first  time. 
Ar  i  then  he  f  !  wed  his  mistress  and 
ni::>tr:.  wh-.  carrioi  a  tin  box  on  his 
sh  1*.  ier.  t  :!.e  erljc  of  the  forest,  a»»d 
:>.r  Mn:r  la:k  a!o:ir  to  the  •]uiet  of  the 
oiM^e.  The  muslin  curtains  disap- 
:  eare  1.  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  never 
heen. 

It  was  a  summer  day  now  as  Jim 
and  Wat'het  st^xnl  at  the  doorwav,  and 
if  was  two  months  sin«"e  the  muslin  cur- 
tains had  disappeared.  It  was  beautifully 
line;  the  sun  filtered  through  the  thick 
foliagtr  of  the  oak  trees,  and  a  gentle  breeze 
murmured  in  the  branches.  There  were 
three  storeys  in  the  forest.  The  lower 
one  Watchet  liked  the  best.  The  rabbits 
stoats,  and  foxes  lived  in  that ;  primroses, 
|jluel)ell.s,  violets,  and  the  sweet  little  \vo»»J- 
sorrel.  The  second  storev  was  inhibited 
by  b\acV\>\Tds,  iVviMsVves,  and  others  of  the 
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feathered  race,  crab  apple  trees,  haw- 
thorns, and  hazels.  Up  in  the  top  storey 
dwelt  rooks,  crows,  and  jays,  against  whom 
Jim  waged  war,  and  here  the  oak  trees  and 
taller  firs  saw  the  sun. 

Jim  was  wondering  how  anyone  could 
f.nd  the  forest  dull.  His  letter  distressed 
him.  She  was  well  and  loved  him,  but  he 
mustn't  ask  her  to  live  in  that  lonely  forest 
She  couldn't  stand  it.  Wouldn't  he  come 
and  live  in  the  town?  He  smiled  grimly 
to  himself,  wondering  what  he  could  do 
in  a  town.  Then  he  sighed  as  he 
shouldered  his  gun  and,  followed  by 
Watchet,  left  the  cottage.  It  was  a  small 
clearing  only  that  he  called  home.  A 
little  brown  cottage  with  a  tiny  garden 
and  green  fence.  All  round  was  the 
forest  and  tall  bracken.  Flowers  wouldn't 
grow  well,  as  near  by  were  some  big  fir 
trees,  which  took  all  the  moisture  out  of 
the  ground,  making  it   dry   and  sandy, 

Jim  strode  along,  Watchet  at  his  heels. 
The  path  went  by  a  stream,  where  grew 
the  tall  willow-herb  and  rose -bay.  The 
wind  was  whispering  to  the  rushes,  and 
little  rabbits  scurried  across  their  path. 
Water-voles  excited  Watchet,  but  Jim 
noticed  nothing,  his  heart  was  too  heavy. 
The  jays  screamed  discordantly  and 
triumphantly,  seeming  to  know  he  wouldn't 
shoot  them.  Only  once  did  he  raise  his 
gun,  and  that  was  when  the  wood  pigeons 
began  their  oft-repeated  cry  :  "  Onlv  we 
two,  we  two,  only  we  two  " ;  but  he  didn't 
shoot  them.  He  did  his  round  mechani- 
cally, and  returned  home  to  his  lonely 
cottage.  The  sun  set,  and  the  owls  woke 
up  and  h(K)te(l  dismally  to  each  other,  )r 
flew  silently  by  in  pursuit  of  food. 
Ghostly  night-jars  made  strange  noises 
and  stranger  acrobatic  flights.  Bats 
squeaked,  and  in  the  distance  the  sharp 
bark  of  a  fox  roused  Watrhet  to  furv.  His 
master  sat  long  that  night  smoking  and 
thinking,  long  after  the  fire  had  gone  out, 
and  Watchet  sat  watching  him  with  his 
loving  brown  eyes. 

Summer  passed  and  autumn  came  in 
generous  mood  laden  with  fruit  and  nuts. 
The  forest  was  quite  lively  and  echoed 
with  the  merry  shouts  of  children  who 
came  blackberrying,  and  nutting-carts 
came,  too,  and  reapers  to  cut  the  bracken 


for  winter  forage,  and  they  brought 
strange  dogs  with  them,  so  both  Watchet 
and  his  master  were  very  busy. 

One  evening  as  Jim  and  Watchet  were 
coming  home,  Watchet  turned  into  the 
bracken  with  his  nose  to  the  ground.  He 
ran  a  little  way  sniflfing,  and  then  stopped 
with  a  short,  sharp  bark.  Jim  thought  he 
had  a  hedgehog,  so  called  and  whistled 
to  him,  but  Watchet  looked  at  his  master 
and  barked  again,  a  quick  imperious  bark. 
Jim  went  to  him,  and  saw  lying  amongst 
the  golden  bracken  a  little  child.  A 
golden,  curly-headed  little  lad  of  about 
three,  with  blackberry  stained  mouth  and 
hands,  and  flushed  face  still  wet  with 
tears.  Jim  stooped  down  and  looked  at 
it,  and  Watchet  wagged  his  grey  body  (he 
had  no  tail),  and  looked  from  the  child 
to  his  master.  Jim  picked  up  the  child, 
and  he  turned  with  a  sob  in  his  sleep  and 
nestled  into  the  strong  arms.  "  What  shall 
I  do  with  it  ?  "  he  wondered.  "  Whose  child 
is  it  ?  How  did  it  get  here  ?  "  And  a  great 
wish  sprung  up  in  his  heart  to  keep  him. 
How  happy  he  could  be  with  a  child  to 
bring  up  in  the  forest.  He  would  teach 
him  to  love  it  as  he  did,  and  it  would 
help  him  to  forget  the  time  of  the  muslin 
curtains.  He  st(X)d  uncertain  for  a 
moment,  and  then  the  child  stirred  and 
murmured  "  Mamma."  Jim  gave  a  start. 
What  was  he  thinking  of?  All  this  time 
whilst  he  was  standing  there  a  mother  was 
searching  for  her  child.  He  knew  about 
mother-love;  he  had  seen  the  fierce  vixen 
fighting  for  her  cubs,  and  even  the  stupid 
sheep  stamp  at  a  dog  in  defence  of  her 
lamb.  Then,  holding  it  tenderly,  he 
turned  back  along  the  road  to  the  lodge 
at  the  entrance  to  the  forest.  An  old 
dame  lived  there,  and  had  lived  there  for 
a  very  long  time.  She  knew  the  business 
of  every  one  in  the  little  village  even 
better  than  they  knew  it  themselves;  she 
would  tell  him  whose  child  it  was. 

The  child  sirpt  j)eace fully,  not  even 
waking  when  the  old  woman,  after  peer- 
ing at  him.  exclaimed,  "  Why  that  be  the 
Squire's  youngest.  They  be  all  in  a  wav 
about  him  for  sure."  And  Jim  hurried 
on,  trying  not  to  hear  the  next  remark 
which  he  knew  would  be  about  his  wife. 
He  heard  faintly  :  "  She  have  been  away 
a  long  time  for  sure." 
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The  Sijuire's  house  stood  a  little  way 
out  uf  the  village.  As  Jim,  followed 
closely  by  Watrhet,  passed  up  the  drive 
to  the  house,  he  saw  a  boy's  face  at  one 
of  the  front  windows;  and  before  he 
reached  it  the  front  door  was  thrown  open, 
a.nd  a  boy  about  nine  st(K)d  on  the 
threshold. 

"  Oh  !  have  you  found  him  ?  "  he  cried. 
**  Mother,  mother,  Jack  is  found  !  "  and 
he  ran  in  shouting,  "  Come  at  once  !  " 

Jim  followed  him  into  the  hall,  and 
Watchet  followed  his  master. 

It  was  a  large  oak-panelled  hall  they 
entered,  with  a  fire  of  logs  burning  at  one 
end.  Down  the  shallow  steps  came  "a 
lady  running,  followed,  so  it  seemed  to 
Jim,  by  quite  a  crowd  of  children.  The 
lady  ran  to  him,  and  taking  the  child  out 
of  his  arms  began  to  hug  it.  The  child 
woke  and  cried.  The  chihlren  shouted, 
and  laughed,  and  jumped  round  their 
mother  and  restored  brother,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  noise. 

At  last  the  lady,  still  holding  the  child 
fast  in  her  arms,  turned  to  Jim  and  asked 
him,  "  Where  he  had  found  her  darling 
Jack."  The  children  all  turned  and  fixed 
tljeir  bright  eyes  on  Jim,  and  when  he  told 
them  it  was  not  he,  but  Watchet,  the  up- 
roar broke  out  afresh.  One  ran  for  milk 
and  one  for  bones.  Watrhet  was  patted 
and  praised,  called  a  '' ^cnu]  dog''  and  "a 
pr)or  old  fellow  !  "  He  was  dreadfully 
embarrassed,  though  much  gratified,  and 
the  milk  and  bones  were  delicious.  Jim 
l(X)ked  on  amazed.  It  seemed  to  him  won- 
derful that  a  mother  should  make  such  a 
fuss  about  one  being  lost  when  she  had 
so  many  other  children.  Surely  she  could 
spare  one  and  not  miss  it.  And  then  for 
the  first  time  a  bitterness  swelled  up  in  his 
heart  against  her  who  had  left  him. 
Would  he  alwavs  be  alone,  would  he  never 
have  any  little  ones  to  climb  round  his 
knees?  and  he  turned  away  abru|-)tly  from 
the  cluster  of  children  round  their  mother 
and    Watchet. 

The  Squire's  lady  understood  his 
tliOughts  a  little.  She  knew  his  story,  and 
putting  f)Ut  her  hand  to  him  she  said,  "  Vou 
are  Jim  the  Ranger  aren't  you?  I  thank 
vou  very,  very  much  for  bringing  my  boy 
back.  My  husband  is  out.  He  would 
thank   you  hi^tlti  than  I  can.     Can   I  do 


anything  for  you?  Is  there  anything  you 
want  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  nothing,"  replied 
Jim.  "  I  wouldn't  take  any  reward  for 
bringing  your  child  back  to  you,  though  I 
did  for  a  minute  want  to  keep  him,"  he 
added  smiling.  And  saying  "  Good-bye  " 
he  turned  to  leave  the  hall,  followed,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  reluctantly  by 
Watchet,  who,  however,  carried  a  large 
bone  in  his  mouth. 

"  Won't  you  take  something  before  you 
go?"  asked  the  oldest  boy,  walking  with 
him  to  the  door,  with  a  fine  assumption  of 
the  Squire's  company  manners.  "  No- 
thing? Oh,  we  will  come  and  look  you 
up  sometime,  you  and  your  jolly  dog,"  and 
with  a  parting  pat  to  Watchet  on  the 
steps  he  ran  back  again  into  the  hall. 
Jim  and  Watchet  walked  out  of  the  light 
and  merriment  into  the  twilight  and  silence 
oi  the  forest.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
the  forest  didn't  seem  to  satisfy  Jim.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  damp.  The  fungi 
looked  horrid  and  leprous  in  the  dim  light, 
and  the  autumn  decaying  smell  was  every- 
where. Should  he  write  and  tell  her  she 
must  come  back.  She  was  his  wife ;  she 
ought  to  live  with  him.  But  then  he 
thought  of  the  "  nerves "  and  the  tears. 
No,  he  would  not  ask  her.  She  must  come 
back  of  her  own  free  will ;  because  she 
wanted  him,  and  the  quiet  and  rest  of  the 
great  forest.  Sometime  she  would  come 
he  knew.  He  could  wait.  The  little  cot- 
tage looked  very  dull  when  he  reached  it, 
but  he  soon  lit  the  lamp  and  made  up  the 
fire.  Watchet  buried  his  bone  in  the  gar- 
den, and  then  sat  musing  over  his  deli- 
cious meal  in  front  of  the  fire,  whilst  his 
master  read  and  smoked. 

Autumn  went  by  and  winter  came  bois- 
terously, and  the  great  oaks  waved  their 
bare  arms  to  the  wintry  blasts,  and  great 
boughs  were  torn  down,  and  fell  sighing 
on  to  the  bed  of  dead  leaves  that  kept  the 
primroses  warm. 

The  Squire's  children  had  remembered 
their  promise,  and  had  come  trooping 
through  the  forest,  a  merry  troop  flankitd 
by  governess  ard  nurse,  and  had  present2<l 
Watchet  with  a  silver-plated  collar,  whilst 
Jack  had  given  Jim  his  photo  in  a 
frame. 

The   forest    sometimes  resounded   with 


"  1  hove  come  bach  '«  '/""  '^"'^  ''""  /o""'^- ' 
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the  Wasls  of  a  horn,  and  the  brown  glades 
were  enlivened  by  the  pink  coats  of  hunts- 
men, and  the  white  coats  of  the  hounds. 
At  those  times  biave  Watchet  hid  in  the 
cottage,  and  growled  unddr  his  breath  as 
they  swept  by.  Then  the  frost  came,  and 
Jack  Frost  ruled  that  year  with  a  rod  c-f 
iron.  Now  and  then  the  white  hoar  froit 
turned  the  forest  into  a  gliitering  fairy- 
land, and  the  rippling  stream  to  a  minia- 
ture Polar  regions,  but  it  was  chiefly  cold 
black  frost.  The  forest  was  then  very 
still.  The  birds  had  nearly  all  gone,  some 
to  warmer  lands,  and  others  to  the  ever- 
greens nearer  the  village,  to  become  pen- 
sioners during  the  cold.  The  squirrels 
nestled  in  their  drays,  and  even  faithful 
Watchet  found  it  difficult  to  leave  the  tire 
to  follow  his  master. 

The  Ranger  was  fairly  busy  during  'he 
winter.  He  had  to  mark  the  doomed 
trees,  see  some  trenches  dug;  and  he  alsi 
had  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  women  and 
children  who  came  "  wooding,"  to  see  .hat 
they  only  picked  up  wood.  At  last  th; 
frost  broke,  and  a  breath  as  of  spring  came 
through  the  forest.  First  came  the  cat 
kins  in  the  second  storey.  Then  the  prim- 
roses began  pushing  their  green  sprouts 
through  their  winter  bed;  then  the  sallow 
near  the  brook,  and  the  tiny  hawthorn 
leaves,  that  the  children  eat  and  call  bread 
and  cheese. 

Soon  the  ground  was  covered  with  ihe 
pale  yellow,  starlike  blooms,  and  the 
bold  cuckoo  called  its  male  in  the  high 

Jim  walked  in  the  forest  towards  even- 
ing in  pursuit  of  jays.  The  spring  smells 
and  sounds  filled  his  heart  with  longing, 
and  yet  gave  him  a  feeling  of  hope  an  1 
exultatioa        Watchet    ran    abo;.l    like    .1 


puppy,  chasing  everjlhing  and  anjthing. 
The  nightingales  had  returned  and  join; J 
their  full  notes  to  the  chorus  of  birds  as 
they  sang  their  evening  hymn  of  love,  and 
hope,  and  promise.  Even  the  harsh  laugli 
of  the  big  green  woodpecker  sounded 
joyous, 

Jim  walked  on,  treading  underfoot 
sweet  wood-sorrel  and  delicate  anemones. 
He  unloaded  his  gun ;  an  evening  in 
spring,  when  all  spoke  of  life  and  hope, 
was  not  the  time  to  bring  sorrow  and  death. 
The  wood  pigeons  cried,  "  Only  we  tw  i, 
we  two,  only  we  two."  They  were  build- 
ing again  in  the  pine  trees  near  the  cot- 
Jim  stopped  to  listen  to  them  and  lo 
watch  them  carrying  little  sticks  to  build 
their  nest,  and  then  his  eyes  turned  to  his 
cwn  little  nest.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  i  id 
looked  again. 

The  door  of  the  cottage  stood  open ; 
smoke  was  coming  out  of  the  chimney,  and 
surely  he  could  see  little  muslin  blinds  :n 
the  windows.  With  rapidly  beating  heart 
he  quickened  his  pace,  and  almost  ran 
to  the  garden  gate.  As  he  raised  ih; 
latch  a  figure  came  to  the  doorway  with 
outstretched  arms,  and  the  voice  that  he 
had  longed  for  so  long  said: 

■'  Jim,  Jim,  darling,  forgive  me.  I  have 
come  back  to  you  and  the  forest,  Uui 
not '  only  we  two,'  Jim,"  she  said  in  a  little 
while,  withdrawing  a  tearful  face  from 
his  shoulder.  "Never  'only  we  two' 
again,  dear.  Look !  "  and  she  led  '.lim 
into  tiu:  cottage.  On  a  pillow  on  (he  rig 
lay  a  tiny  bahy  asleep,  and  Watchet  ky 
by  its  side.  His  loving  brown  eyes  looked 
up  from  the  baby  to  his  master,  and  he 
put  out  his  rough  tongue  and  licked  one 
of  the  little  hands. 
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By   WILLIAM   CAIRNS 


WHEN  an  ancient  writer  compiled  a 
volume  from  the  faults  of  great 
poets  and  offered  it  to  Apollo,  the  god 
took  a  bushel  of  wheat  and,  bidding  him 
divide  the  husks  from  the  grains,  gave  him 
the  chaff.  The  critic's  design  was  to  show 
how  small  great  men  were.  Had  he,  while 
regarding  an  imperfection  as  a  legitimate 
object  for  criticism,  approached  his  task  in 
a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  genius  upon 
whose  brightness  it  was  an  inconsiderable 
speck,  Apollo  might  have  treated  him 
differently.  Succeeding  generations  of 
critics  have  struggled  for  the  mantle  of 
Zoilus,  as  the  creditors  of  the  hidalgo  in 
"  Lazarillo  de  Tormes "  fought  for  the 
dilapidated  blanket  which  represented  the 
poor  deceased  gentleman's  personal  estate. 
I  may  explain  that,  for  my  part,  I  have 
never  regarded  it  as  a  becoming  garment ; 
so,  while  dealing  with  tl.e  present  subject, 
shall  my  anticipation  prevent  any  charge 
of  disrespect,  and  my  re\erence  for  many 
of  the  names  I  shall  mention  moult  no 
feather. 

With  this  disclaimer,  1  consider  there 
are  few  things  more  trying  to  a  careful 
reader  than  for  a  poet  to  have  marred  the 
excellence  of  a  favourite  passage  with  some 
fault  which  could  have  been  avoided  bv 
slight  care  and  trouble.  Genius,  like 
beauty,  has  many  ways  of  provoking  its 
admirers,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive. In  spite  of  his  many  sneers  at  "  that 
little  dirty  blackguard,  Keats,"  Byron  (who 
could  ill  afford  to  reproach  anyone  in 
such  terms)  acknowledges  that  "  his 
Hyperion  is  a  fine  monument,  and  will 
keep  his  name."  It  is  generally  admitted 
that,  in  Hyperion,  Keats  is  at  times 
almost  that  which  he  strives  to  be — Mil- 
tonic ;  and  yet,  in  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
a  part  of  one  of  the  best  blank- verse 
l)assages  in  our  language  is  spoiled  by  a 
want  of  due  attention  to  technicality,  in 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  rhyming 
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words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the 
character  of  the  verse.  Saturn  is  described 
as:  — 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair  ; 

Forest  on  forest  bung  about  his  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud-    No  stir  of  air  was  there. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  of  these  three 
lines  the  first  and  third  end  in  words  which 
sugges:  a  rhyming  stanza,  but  this 
becomes  an  extreme  instance  of  clumsy 
workmanship  when  we  have,  in  addition, 
•'*  No  stir  of  air  was  there,"  which  is  sug- 
gestive of  absolute  doggerel.  In  the  age 
when  Keats  wrote  (an  age  which  was  the 
inheritor  of  so  manv  excellent  models  and 
of  settled  laws),  such  carelessness  was  in- 
excusable. Even  in  Shakespeare  we  are 
hardlv  inclined  to  tolerate,  "  He  hath 
brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome," 
though  Julius  Caesar  was  written  when 
English  blank  verse  was  in  its  infancy, 
scarcely  more  than  a  generation  having 
passed  since  Surrey  introduced  it,  in  his 
translation  of  the  second  and  fourth  books 
of  the  ^^neid. 

We  are  the  more  apt  to  be  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  our  heroic  blank  verse  in 
the  hands  of  our  leading  poets,  because 
both  in  the  language  where  it  originated,  in 
the  efforts  of  I|)polito  de  Medici  and 
Lodovico  Martelli,  and  also  in  that  where 
its  adoption  was  advocated,  if  not 
attempted,  by  Joachim  du  Bel  lay,  it  is  a 
dead  letter.  With  us  alone  it  has  become 
one  of  the  highest  forms  of  poetic  expres- 
sion. It  is  irritating,  therefore,  when  read- 
ing Tennyson's  CEnone,  to  come  upon  such 
a  line  as  "  Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine 
bunches,"  with  which  nothing  can  be  done 
to  free  it  from  that  most  elementarv  of 
blunders,  an  unaccentuated  tenth  syllable. 
The  line — "  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned 
Coriolanus,"  you  ran.  for  example,  make 
endecasy liable  (i.e.,  produce  the  hyper- 
metrical    effect     of      an      unaccentuated 
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eleventh)  either  by  sounding  the  "  ed "  in 
•*  renowned,"  or  by  pronouncing  Coriolanus 
as  in  the  line  "  Coriolanus  in  Corioli," 
thus,  by  preventing  a  concourse  of  unac- 
centuated  vowel  sounds,  making  the  name 
of  the  Roman  General  a  word  of  five 
metrical  syllables;  but  with  the  line  from 
CEnone  you  can  do  nothing.  Standing  as 
it  does,  it  must  remain  lame  and  defective ; 
an  instance,  like  the  passage  from  Keats, 
of  incomprehensible  carelessness. 

But,  as  Archbishop  Whately  says,  the 
chief  gratification  we  derive  from  poetry 
comes  from  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts;  if 
these  be  mean  and  commonplace,  the  poetry 
will  be  little  worth.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  the  absence  of  self-criticism  is  so 
conspicuous  and  irritating  in  Tennyson's 
predecessor  in  the  Laureateship,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  produces  work 
which  is  uninspired,  flat,  and  dull,  with 
evident  unconsciousness  of  its  defects,  and 
presents  it  to  us  with  the  same  faith  and 
serious  ^.ess  as  his  best  work.  Indeed,  the 
Crowner  hath  so  often  sat  on  the  lifeless 
portions  of  Wordsworth  that  there  is  little 
more  to  be  said  ;  and  it  is  an  extraordinarv 
thing  that  an  author  who  could  strike  so 
tiue  a  critical  note  in  relation  to  that  which 
was  dull  and  uninspired,  should  himself 
have  been  guilty  of  so  much  that  was 
commonplace  and  feeble.  Speaking  of 
Johnson's — 

I  put  my  hat  \\\\o\\  my  Jiead 
And  walked  into  the  Strand,  etc- 

Wordsworth  characterises  it  as  a  sample  of 
the  sup;,^rlatively  contemptible,  not,  as  the 
doctor  sapj)osed,  bec.iiise  of  the  metre,  the 
language  or  order  of  tht*  words,  but  be- 
cause the  matter  is  C')nteni[)lible.  "  I'he 
pro[)er  n^etho  1,"  he  sa\s.  "of  treating 
trivial  and  simj)le  verses,  to  whi(^h  Doctor 
Johnson's  stan/a  w(»ul(l  be  a  fair  paral- 
lelism, is  not  to  say,  this  is  a  bad  kind  of 
jvoetry,  or.  this  is  not  poetry  ;  but  this 
wants  sense.  .  .  .  the  images  neither 
originate  in  that  sane  state  of  feeling  which 
arises  out  of  thought,  nor  can  excite 
thought  or  feeling  in  tlie  reader.''  It  is 
a.«tonishing  that  the  man  who  eould  reason 
thus  on  the  **  snpcrlativeK  eontemi>tible." 
should  ha\e  ruined  the  re])Ulation  of  one 
of  llie  most  eharming  (.>f  his  own  short 
jyoems,  w\\\\  the  introductory  stanza  which 


Byron  ridicules  in  his  reference  to  "The 
Simple  Wordsworth." 

'*  Who  warns  his  friend  to  *  shake  off  toil  aud 

trouble. 
And  quit  his  books  for  fear  of  growing  double  *  ' 

To  add  to  Wordsworth's  outrage  on  taste, 
his  wretched  lines  are  entirely  unnecessary. 
The  poem  really  begins  with  the  stanza — 

*'  The  sun  above  the  mountain's  head, 
A  freshening  lustre  mellow 
Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spcead. 
His  tirst  sweet  evening  yellow." 

and  is,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last,  full 
of  beauty  and  meaning. 

Though  Wordsworth  offers  his  opening 
stanza  with  the  same  faith  as  the  rest  of 
the  poem,  we  are  at  liberty  to  spare  our 
feelings  by  ignoring  it.  In  the  same  way 
we  may  lay  aside  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden 
at  "  So  past  the  strong  heroic  soul  aw  av," 
declining  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
local  undertaker  who  had  seldom  done  su 
excellent  a  stroke  of  business;  but  when 
some  distasteful  line  lies  in  wait  for  us  in 
the  body  of  a  poem,  the  author  has  us  more 
at  his  mercy.  One  of  the  finest  scenes  in 
Enoch  Arden  is  where  Enoch  tells  his 
secret  to  Miriam  Lane  and  bids  her  swear 
to  keep  it  while  he  lives. 

**  Swcnr  upon  the  book 
Not  to  reveal  it  till  vou  see  me  deiid  ! 
*  Dead  I '  clairourcd  the  good  woman  ;  *  hear  him 
talk  : '  ' 

The  words  here  given  to  Miriam  Lane  are 
ami)le  for  the  puri)ose  with  which  they  are 
introduced.  They  express  a  cheering  in- 
credulity, assumed  to  give  heart  to  the 
})atient.  to  dispel  his  gloomy  foreboding; 
and  being  restricied  to  a  single  line,  they 
do  not  interrupt  the  current  of  thought  and 
feeling  created  by  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  author  should  have  committed  himself 
to  the  bald  and  vulgar  prose  of  the  addi- 
tional line,  "  I  warrant,  man,  that  we 
siiall  bring  you  round."  It  is  not  that  the 
words  are  not  suggested  by  the  situation 
and  rharaler  of  the  si)eaker.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  natural  and  appropriate; 
biU,  in  so  far  as  thev  are  unneces.sarv  and 
impoeti(\  they  strike  a  discordant  note. 
They  cann(H  be  assoi'iated.  as  can  the 
exclamation  which  precrdt-s  them,  with  an 
underlying  emotion  in   sympathy  with  the 
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reader ;  they  are  far  too  commonplace  and 
unimpassioned.  Apart  from  this  last  con- 
sideration, they  are  (with  a  diflference)  like 
Shelley's  "  slow  soft  toads "  that  "  out  of 
damp  corners  creep,"  in  the  poem  begin- 
ning "  The  sun  is  set ;  the  swallows  are 
asleep."  The  slow  soft  toad  is  in  one 
sense  quite  artistic,  seeing  that  it  is  a 
perfectly  natural  image;  but  in  another 
sense  it  is  utterly  inartistic,  seeing  that  it 
is  a  disagreeable  image  which  could  be 
dispensed  with.  The  toad  is  not  essential 
but  accidental,  and  adds  to  the  picture 
nothing  which  might  not  have  been  sup- 
plied by  some  image  less  repulsive  and 
more  in  harmony  with  the  feeling  produced 
by  the  remainder  of  the  stanza. 

Though  the  prose  line  given  to  Miriam 
Lane  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  poem,  it  can 
be  skipped  after  a  first  reading,  but  when 
a  blemish  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  bodv 
of  a  line,  so  that  it  cannot  be  ignored 
without  injury  to  the  metre,  it  is  much 
more  hard  upon  the  reader.  When  Young 
writes — 

From  short  «as  usual)  and  di8turl)ed  repose 
I  wake :  how  hap[>y  they  who  wake  no  more  ! 

any  claim  this  might  otherwise  have  had 
to  be  regarded  as  poetical  is  destroyed  by 
the  unhap[)y  parenthesis.  Young  wrote 
during  a  time  wlien  there  was  much  verse, 
but  comparatively  little  poetry.  In  an  age 
more  fortunate  in  this  respect,  George 
Wither  sails  perilously  near  the  wind 
when  he  makes  the  birds  instruct  us  to 
sing  our  evening  song  of  praise. 

For  to  their  jierches  they  retire, 

When  first  the  twilight  waxeth  dim  ; 
And  every  nig:ht  that  sweet -voiced  choir 
Shuts  up  the  da\  light  with  a  liynin. 

When  King  Duncan  retired  to  that  sleep 
from  which,  according  to  Young,  he  was 
happy  in  waking  no  more,  he  "  shut  up  in 
measureless  content  *' ;  but  this  hardly  re- 
conciles us  to  Wither's  use  of  the  phrase. 
Upon  the  whole  we  prefer  Milton's  "Thy 
liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day." 

But  Wither  never  committed  so  glaring 
an  offence  as  Dryden  when  he  made  his 
beautiful  simile  of  the  soul  and  the 
swallow,  and  coupled  it  with  the  hideous 
metaphor  that  robbed  it  of  its  charm. 

The  soul  in  {ineking  up  and  just  on  wing, 

Like  parting  swallows  when  they  seek  the  spring. 


This  is  vile.  The  soul  preparing  its  port- 
manteau, before  taking  wing  in  imitation 
of  the  swallow,  is  an  unpardonable  atro- 
city. It  is  even  worse  than  George 
Herbert's  making,  within  his  heart,  closets ; 
and,  in  these,  chests;  and  within  the 
chests,  boxes — and  in  each  box  a  till,  in 
order  to  keep  out  grief,  which  notwith- 
standing finds  Its  way  to  the  very  centre; 
no  screw  being  better  able  to  pierce  timber 
than  aflfliction  the  heart  of  man.  Besides 
we  cannot  find  it  in  our  own  hearts  to  be 
so  wrathful  with  the  gentle  high-minded 
Herbert  as  with  glorious  John  (tough- 
fibred,  worldly,  and  not  too  scrupulous), 
even  though  he  spoil  his  best  work  by  sin- 
ning ag-inst  good  taste.     When  after — 

Sweet  dav,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  ; 

The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  cJie. 

we  come  upon — 

Sweet  rose  whose  hue,  anjijry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  (^ozer  wipe  his  eye. 

we  merely  sigh  regretfully  ;  we  cannot  feel 
too  resentful  towards  the  man  whose  best 
poem,  though  he  wrote  some  charming 
verse,  was  his  life. 

Few  things  are  more  provoking  than 
when  a  fine  thought  finely  expressed  is 
presented  to  us  in  a  much  inferior  setting. 
Posteritv  common Iv  shows  its  sense  of  this, 
and,  in  such  cases,  awards  a  just  verdict. 
Lovelace's  little  lyric  to  Lucasta  is  familiar 
in  its  entireness  to  most  who  have  a  know- 
ledge of  English  poetic  literature,  for  the 
best -known  lines — 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 
Loved  I  not  honour  more 

aic  in  excellent  company;  whereas  the 
lines  — 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

cannot  carry  their  brethren  on  their 
shoulders;  even  with  the  help  of  the  last 
stanza,  which  alnK)st  e  juals  them  in  merit. 
Though  they  themselves  are  immortal,  they 
could  not  impart  everlasting  life  to  the  rest 
of  Montrose's  poenL  Even  if  such  a 
prophecy  be  rash,  I  cannot  help    feeli 
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that  one  of  the  best-known  compositions 
of  a  poet  nearer  to  our  own  age  may  meet 
with  the  same  fate,  when  it  has  belonged  to 
our  literature  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
How  finely  imagined  are  the  two  images 
Keats  presents  to  us  in  the  tercets  of  his 
sonnet,  "  On  first  looking  into  Chapman's 
Homer  " ;  and  how  worthy  of  a  high  poetic 
conception  is  the  language  in  which  they 
are  embodied  !     If  in — 

Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when,  with  eagle  eyes, 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific 

we  discover  two  slight  faults,  they  are  of 
a  kind  that  cannot  detract  from  poetic 
beauty  of  so  high  a  type.  It  does  not 
matter  to  us  that  stout  Cortez  is,  his- 
torically, less  accurate  than  stout  Balboa 
would  have  been ;  nor  that  the  metre 
obliges  us  to  place  a  wrong  accent  on  the 
name  of  Cortez.  What  dues  matter  is  the 
very  inferior  quality  of  the  quatrains. 
Leigh  Hunt  does  what  a  man  may  to  insist 
on  their  excellence,  even  to  the  detecting 
of  a  special  beauty  in  the  dull  line,  "  Till  1 
heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold  "  ; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
tercets  were  written  first,  and  that  eager- 
ness to  incorporate  them  in  a  complete 
poem,  and  to  give  them  an  application 
more  or  less  ingenious,  is  accountable  not 
only  for  the  rest  of  the  sonnet,  but  for  the 
suggestion  of  an  occasion  which  was  pro- 
bably fictitious. 

Coming  to  a  poet  still  more  modern  than 
Keats,  it  is  strange  to  find  so  exact  and 
careful  a  writer  as  ^latthew  Arnold  pen- 
ning a  defective  line,  to  the  injury  not  only 
of  his  metre,  but  the  expression  of  his 
thought.  One  of  the  most  striking  passages 
in  the  ravings  of  his  sick  Tristram  contains 
the  following  couplet:  — 

"Fair  love,"  she  saya,  "canst  thou  forget  so 

soon, 
At  this  soft  hour,  under  thin  sweet  moon  ?  *' 

Such  a  use  of  "  hour  "  is,  in  modern  verse, 
a  distinct  fault,  and  its  pronunciation  as  a 
(lissvllable  in  this  instance  exceedingly 
s. rained  and  unnatural.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  insertion  of  the  word  which 
naturally  suggests  itself — *'  M  this  soft 
hour  (and)  under  this  sweet  moon?'"' 
strengthens  the  idea  by  bringing  before 
the  re/i(}er  with  greater  force  the  combined 


influences  of  the  soft  hour  and  the  sweet 
moon ;  but  the  metrical  construction  of  the 
line  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it,  and  it  is 
as  unaccountable  that  Arnold  should  have 
written  it,  as  that  Tennyson  should  have 
written,  "  Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine 
bunches." 

It  is,  however,  fortunate  that  a  technical 
fault  here  and  there  cannot  spoil  a  good 
poem,  otherwise  the  poet  might  occasionally 
find  himself  in  a  tight  place.  We  some- 
times come  across  an  inartistic  touch  which, 
though  it  may  grate  on  us,  we  are  obliged  to 
recognise  as  unavoidable;  or,  rather,  as  a 
fault  the  correction  of  which  would  have 
involved  a  reconstruction  of  the  passage,  to 
its  injury  in  other  respects.  The  follow- 
ing stanza  from  Charles  Kingsley's  "Out- 
law" is  an  instance  of  this:  — 

*'  Ye'll  bury  me  'twixt  the  brae  and  the  burn 

in  a  glen  far  away. 
Where  I  mav  hear  the  heathcock  craw    and 

the  preat  harts  bray ; 
And  gin  my  ghaist  can   walk,   mithcr,    I'll 

gae  glowering  at  the  sky, 
The  livelong    night    on    the  black  hill  side 

where  the  dun  deer  lie." 

The  fault  here  is  that  the  man  who  spoke 
to  his  "  mither  "  of  "  brae  ^nd  burn,"  of  the 
"  craw  "  of  the  heathcock  and  of  "  ghaist s,"' 
would  have  said  "  far  awa,"  the  incongru- 
ous "  away "  being  used  merely  for  the 
rhyme.  The  rest  of  the  poem  is  fairly 
consistent  fn  this  way,  and  the  alteration 
necessary  to  make  it  so  here  appears 
simple.  The  first  idea  which  occurs  is  the 
transposition  of  the  images  in  the  se(^on(l 
line,  bv  which  we  secure  "  craw  "  as  a 
rhyme  to  "  awa  '* ;  but  seeing  that  in  the 
making  of  this  transposition  we  no  longer 
rise  from  the  inferior  image  of  the  crowing 
heathcock  to  the  nobler  one  of  the  great 
braying  hart,  we  commit  ourselves  to  a 
poetical  anticlimax,  a  crime  time  out  of 
mind  dreaded  by  poets. 

If  we,  on  the  contrarv,  sacrifice  this 
consideration,  we  are  confronted  by 
another  difficulty.  The  words  "brae  "and 
"bray,"  of  different  meaning  and  identical 
sound,  are  already  dangerously  near  to  one 
another,  and  the  change  would  bring  them 
nearer,  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  an  awk- 
wardness ruinous  to  the  verse.  One  can 
imagine  Kingsley  weighing  the  point  and 
n-sol\ing,  like  the  old  Italian,  to  leave  his 
stanza  alone. 
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By   SARAH    A.    TOOLEY 


"  Hail  I  noble  pile,  tlub  loog  haa  stood 
The  mouldering  hand  of  Time  ; 
How  gruidly  o'er  the  rolling  Bood 
Thy  towens  rise  sublime." 


W.  I 


THE  sylvan  beaiilics  i)f  Chatsworth 
nnusi  >ield  ihe  pnlni  to  the  romantic 
picturesqueness  which  characterises  the 
Duke  of  Ocvunshirc's  Irish  seat  of  Lis- 
more  Castle,  whicli  was  visited  by  the  King 
and  Queen  for  the  titst  time  last  spring. 
The  grey  towers  and  turrets  rise  with  im- 
pressive grandeur  on  a  lofty  promontory 
above  the  luxuriantly  wooded  vale  of  (he 
Blackwater,  and  command  on  the  far  hori- 
zon the  dark,  bare  mountains  of  Rnock- 
mealdown.  Beautiful  for  situation,  Lia- 
more  ii  no  less  interesting  in  its  history. 


Far  back  in  the  centuries,  about  the  year 
635,  the  holy  St.  Carthage,  after  hii  wan- 
derings, came  over  the  hills  with  his  monks 
and  founded  in  the  peaceful  gieen  valley 
of  the  Blackwaler  an  abbey  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  Lismore  Castle.  A  church 
and  college  were  attached  to  the  abbey, 
and  around  the  monastic  settlement  a  little 
township  gathered. 

Lismore  became  known  as  the  holy  dty 
of  St.  Carthage  (or  Machuda)  tl.e  Wise, 
and  throughout  the  changing  scenes  of 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Anglo-Norman  as- 
cendancy, the  abbey  and  schools  of  Lis- 
more attiaaed  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  pretty  little  ducal  village 
oF  to  day  w&s  then  the  Mecca  of  learned 
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pilgrims.  About  what  are  now  the  plea- 
sure gardens  of  Lismore  Castie  were 
grouped  the  wattle  cells,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  Irish  cabin  of  last  century,  of 
the  students.  At  stated  hours  daily  the 
scholars  were  taught  by  the  learned  monks 
of  the  abbey,  and  they  got  their  lessons 
oP  by  heart,  reclining  at  full  length  on  the 
lounge  or  settle  bed  ranged  on  benches  ' 


twelfth  century  I.ismore  retained  a  reputa- 
tion as  the  great  centre  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  for  the  cultivation  of  religion, 
literature,  art,  and  music.  It  was  "  a 
famous  and  holy  city,  into  the  half  of 
which  (there  being  an  asylum)  no  woman 
date  enier."  The  holy  seclusion  was, 
howeier,  rudely  shaken  when  about  the 
831  the  Danes  sailed  up  the  Black- 
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of  the   See  of 
Lismore.  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  conneciii^n  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
V. 'ih  Lismore  Castle  is  interesting  though 
slight.  It  is  questionable  whether  he  ever 
lived  there.  At  the  perljd  when  Raleigh 
rented  the  Manor  of  Lismore.  ccmpiising 
the  present  great  Devonshire  estate,  for  the 
ridiculous  sum  of  ^^rj  6s.  8d.,  he  was 
living  thirty-five  miles  away  at  Youghal, 
on  the  despoiled  estates  of  the  Desmonds, 
engaged   in  the  cultivation  o;    the  potato 
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and  the  tobacco  plant,  in  the  intervals  of 
sailing  In  ami  from  his  rising  Oilony  of 
Virginia.  He  was,  however,  erecting  a 
stately  abode  for  himsplf  at  Lismore. 
Defore  it  was  completed,  he  fell  out  of 
favour  with  Elizabeth,  and  resulving  to 
rel'eie  himself  of  his  Irish  estates,  sold 
them  to  Richard  Boyle,  Esq,,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  those  Englishmen  whn 
came  to  Ireland  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
the      sixteenth  , 

century,  H  e 
says  of  him- 
self: "I  ar- 
rived out  of 
England  into 
Ireland,  where 
God  guided  me 
first  hither, 
bringing  with 
me  a  taffeta 
ooublet,  a  pair 


diate  with  Sir  W.  Rawleigh  to  sell  all  his 
estates  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  Whereupon 
there  was  a  meeting  between  Sir  R.  Cedll, 
Sir  \V.  Rawleigh,  and  myself,  where  Sir 
R.  Cecill  mediated  and  concluded  the  pur- 
chase between  us,  and  accordingly  my  as- 
surances were  drawn,  and  that  was  the  third 
addition  and  rise  to  my  fortunes.''  The 
deed  was  executed  Dec.  7,  1602,.  and  for 
the  sum  of  ^-^r. 500,  pajabie  in  three  instal- 
ments, Richard 
Hiiyle  obtained 


of 


■e  I  V 


breeches,  a  new 
suit  of  laced 
nusiijn.  c  u  1 1 
ii)f(in  talTeta,  a 
bracelet  of 
gold,  n  d  i  a- 
monJ  ring,  ami 
£^1  3S.  i  n 
money  in  my 
purse," 

Fourteen 
years  later  he 
became  the 
purchaser  o  f 
all  Sir  Waller 
Raleigh's  es- 
tates in  Ire- 
land, including 
Lismore.  I  n 
his  "True  Re- 
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history    as    the    "grea 
At  Lismore  he  built  a  s 
forming  Raleigh's  buildings  out  of  recog- 
nition, and    there    set    up    a    magnilic-jnt 
household.     In  [641.  rluring  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, the  castle  was  besieged  by  5,000 
Irjsh  under  Sir  Richard  Beling.     It  was 
defended  by  the   Earl  of  Cork's  son,  the 
he  was  pleased     gallant  Lord  Broghill,  afterwards  famous 
id    ability,  con-      in  Charles  II. 's  time  as  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
cludir.g  with  a  request  that  he  would  me-     When  the  besiegers  were  approaching,  he 


he  gives  an  acMunt  of  the  purchase.  He 
relates  that  Sir  George  Carew,  President  of 
Munster,  "  propounded  "  to  him  the  pur- 
chase of  Raleigh's  estates  in  Monster,  offer- 
ing "  his  best  assistance  for  the  cwnpassing 
thereof."  "  Upon  my  despatch  into 
England,"  he  continues,  "  he  [Sir  George 
Carew]  wrote  two  effectual  letters,  one 
Sir  Robert  Cecill,  whei  ' 
to  magnify    my  serv 
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wrote  to  his  father: — "If  I  am  a  third 
part  of  their  number  I  will  meet  them  to- 
morrow morning.  .  .  .  My  lord,  fear 
nothing  for  Lismore,  for  if  it  be  lost,  it 
shall  be  with  the  life  of  him  who  begs  your 
lordship's  blessing  and  styles  himself  your 
lordship's  most  humble,  most  obliged,  and 
most  dutiful  son  and  servant. — Broghill." 

The  brave  defender's  name  is  still  green 
at  Lismore,  and  the  people  mention  it  with 
pride.  The  old  tower  in  the  outer  ram- 
parts where  he  made  his  successful  stand  is 
known  as  "  BroghilTs "  or  the  Bloody 
Tower.  Two  years  ago  the  Duke  had  it 
cleared  of  debris  and  the  top  cemented,  so 
that  one  can  now  walk  around  the  eleva- 
tion and  view  the  scene  of  the  famous 
siege,  which  left  the  castle  a  heap  of  ruins. 

It  was  rebuilt  by  the  great  Earl's  son, 
who  became  second  Earl  of  Cork  and  first 
Earl  of  Burlington.  Eventually  the 
castle  passed  to  the  Lady  Charlotte  Boyle, 
heiress  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Cork,  who 
carried  it  into  the  Devonshire  family  by 
her  marriage  with  the  fourth  Duke,  from 
whom  it  has  descended  to  the  present 
owner.  At  the  beginning  of  last  century 
it  had  fallen  into  considerable  decay,  and 
was  enlarged  and  completely  restored,  as  it 
now  stands,  by  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  made  it  his  habitual  home. 
Under  his  rule  Lismore  became  a  model 
estate  in  Ireland,  a  reputation  which  it 
still  maintains.  The  sixth  Duke  was  a 
jocose  man,  and  many  stories  about  him 
linger  in  the  district.  In  his  old  age  he 
used  to  be  wheeled  about  the  castle  grounds 
in  a  chair,  and  one  day  his  attendant  said, 
sotto  voce,  "  I  wish  the  old  fellow  was  to 
the  devil."  "  Drive  me  there,'  said  the 
Duke,  whose  hearing  was  quicker  than  the 
servant  imagined.  On  rent  day  his  tenants 
cculd  generally  get  terms  out  of  the  Duke 
if  they  touched  his  sense  of  humour,  and 
this  Pat  well  knew  how  to  do.  One  of 
the  peasant  farmers  from  the  mountains 
having  been  threatened  with  summary  pro- 
ceedings, drove  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle  with  his  wife  and  thirteen  children 
packed  into  a  farm  dray.  "  How  am  I  to 
pay  me  rent,  yer  Honour,  when  I  have 
such  a  family  to  keej)?"  said  he  to  the 
Duke,  pointing  to  his  "domestic''  load. 
"  I  don't  know  how  you  are  to  either,'"  said 
tbd  Duke,  and  the  triumphant  farmer  re- 


turned to  his  holding  with  his  mind  quite 


« 


aisy 


>» 


There  has  been  practically  no  alteration 
made  to  the  castle  since  the  time  of  the 
sixth  Duke.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin,  the  seventh  Duke,  the  father  of  the 
present  representative.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
the  history  of  Lismore  Castle,  and  we  will 
now  describe  it  as  seen  during  a  recent  visit, 
when  his  Grace  gave  the  writer  every 
facility  for  exploring  the  castle  and 
domain. 

After  a  rather  slow  run  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  from  Waterford — the  distance  is 
forty  miles — I  arrived  at  the  pretty  little 
station  of  Lismore,  built  by  the  sixth  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  walking  down  a  white 
country  road,  lined  with  tiny  one-storey 
cottages,  having  whitewashed  walls  and 
porches  covered  with  greenery,  I  reached 
the  main  street  of  Lismore.  There,  to  the 
left,  stood  the  old  courthouse,  where  the 
affairs  of  the  town  have  been  transacted 
I  know  not  how  long,  and  opposite  to  it  a 
modern  fountain  with  seats  around,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  favourite  lounge  and 
meeting  place.  Before  me  lay  a  road  with 
stately  trees  forming  an  avenue  to  the 
castle.  At  the  corner  of  the  road,  bathed 
in  sunshine  and  looking  a  most  inviting 
haven  of  rest  was  the  Devonshire  Arms 
Hotel,  bright  with  flowers  and  a  back- 
ground of  green  trees.  From  the  hotel, 
the  main  road  stretches,  with  its  low  quaint 
shops,  to  where  the  spire  of  the  cathedral 
rises  above  its  avenue  of  immemorial  limes. 
The  bare-headed  women  in  the  streets  give 
the  place  a  foreign  look  and  now  and 
again  an  ancient  dame  enveloped  in  a  long 
black  cloak  and  hood  suggests  the  market 
place  of  Bruges.  The  old  Irish  peasant 
dress  still  prevails  at  Lismore,  and  scarcely 
any  vehicle  is  seen  in  the  streets  save 
the  wooden  donkey-carts,  in  which  milk, 
vegetables,  laundry  clothes,  and  everything 
else  are  purveyed  from  hou^  to  house,  and 
in  which  the  peasant  farmers  bring  their 
produce  down  from  the  mountains.  An 
occasional  jaunting  car  rattles  along  the 
street  but  the  donkey -carts  prevail,  and  on 
market  day  stand  in  double  rows  along  the 
kerbs  while  their  owners  are  taking  re- 
freshment, or  transacting  business,  or 
standing  about  in  picturesque  groups.  Pat 
seems  almost  to  have  abandoned  his  long- 
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tailed  coac,  but  he  stiil  sputis  a  rollicking 
hat  and  a  stout  stick,  while  the  meriy-faced 
"  Kathleens  "  keep  to  their  short,  full  petti- 
coats, bare  heads,  and  large  woollen  shawls 
ur  hooded  cloaks,  which  are  worn  on  the 
hottest  day  in  summer. 

Bui  leaving  the  High  Street  I  turn  into 
the  shady  avenue  leading  to  the  c.istle. 
Before  me  stands  the  Riding  House,  an 
old  grey  stone  gateway,  flanked  by  two 
tf.wers.  with  Gothic  fronts,  [t  spans  the 
avenue  nnd  connects  the  upiier  and  lower 


Cork  and  his  mutto,  "Gotl's  Piovidence  is 
our  inheritance,'  engraved  in  stone  above 
the  galeway.  Standing  at  the  threshold  I 
saw  on  either  side  the  high  towers  of  the 
modern  castle ;  to  the  left  was  the  Carlisle 
Tower,  built  by  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire to  commemorate  the  visit  to  Lismore 
in  1855  of  George  Ear)  of  Carlisle,  when 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  A  flag  waves 
fiom  this  ttuver  as  well  as  from  the  old 
Pag  lower,  when  the  Duke  is  in  residence. 
To  the  right  rises  the  Raleigh  Tower,  above 


t.  Crr^rr,   fTaterford, 
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gardens.  In  olden  times  it  formed  the 
outer  guard  of  the  castle,  and  there  day 
ai'd  night  mounted  men  rode  to  and  fro 
or  sentry  duly,  hence  its  name  of  the 
Riding  House.  A  field  near  by  is  thought 
n  have  been  the  burying  ground  of  the 
ironks  when  Lismore  was  an  abbey  monas- 
tei).  Human  remains  are  frequently  found 
there,  but  as  it  was  the  scene  of  fierce 
flghting.  the  skulls  and  bones  may  be  relics 
rf  warfare  Another  stretch  of  avenue 
leids  to  the  Lodge  Gateway,  3  fine  bit  of 
old  building  with  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of 


ibe  wooded  heights  of  the  Blackwater. 
Fassing  under  the  lodge  gateway,  my  cre- 
dentials having  been  approved  by  the 
smiling  and  courteous  porter,  I  enter  the 
■  ilil  courtyard,  around  which  the  castle 
buildings  are  ranged.  Rhwlodendrons 
make  the  place  gay,  and  a  very  large  and 
i-eautifuUy  shaped  beech  tree  stands  in  the 
crntre  of  the  courtyard.  To  the  right  are 
the  estate  offices,  and  what  is  known  as  the 
agent's  wing,  a  portion  of  the  castle  occu- 
pied by  the  Duke's  agent,  James  Penrose, 
Esq.      These  buildings  are  comparatively 
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modern,  but  the  grey  walls,  covereJ  with 
creepers,  aiiil  thj  inullioried  stone  windows 
give  an  old  appuii  raiice.  On  the  left  sidi; 
'.f  the  courtyard  are  some  of  the  oldest  por- 
tions of  the  castle.  Near  the  hall  d'Kir  is 
a  projecting  building,  originally  the  chapel 
of  the  abbey,  converted  into  a  ball-room 
by  the  sixth  Duke,  and  now  used  as  a 
state  dining-room.  In  the  old  walls  a  most 
iiUeresting  "find"  was  m.ide,  nf  which 
mere  anon.  Passing  under  an  arched 
doorway,  close  to  the  old  chapel,  the 
Round  or  King  John's  Tower,  comes  into 
view,  a  circular  structure  rising  per|)en- 
dicularly  from  the  gnmnd  lo  a  great 
height.     It  is  of  gr.-j  liir.ct^ine,  ri.ii-h  in 


flights  branching  right  and  left,  is  on  orw 
side  uf  the  hall,  and  above  it  is  a  large  oil- 
painliiig  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Cork,  with 
his  countess  and  (heir  children,  including 
the  I.ady  Charlotte  Boyle,  who  brought 
Lismore  Castle  to  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Devoiisiiire.  There  are  other  family  por- 
traits on  the  walls,  but  the  interest  centres 
in  two  glass  cases  standing  on  either  side 
the  staircase.  One  contains  the  sword 
and  mnce  of  the  ancient  Corporation  of 
Youghal,  engraved  with  the  arms  and 
mottn  of  Raleigh's  town.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  YfJUghal  was  sold  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Cork,  along  with  Lismore.  an.l 
so  descended  to  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire. 


THE  "  nnriK    of  lismore,"  built  li'  in 

CASTLE  SINCE   16.15. 


WALL  OF  ti:e 


m\    i 


.   pare    of    King    Jnhr," 


exterior, 
building. 

Having  surveyed  this  ancient  relic,  I 
return  to  the  courtyard,  and.  entering  the 
main  door,  pass  into  the  hall.  The  first 
thing  which  greets  a  vLsitor  is  the  motto 
it.scribed  in  Irish  over  an  arch  facing  the 
front  door,  with  the  words  Cead  Mile 
Faille,  "  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes." 
Above  it  ate  ranged  in  a  half  circle  six 
armorial  shields  belonging  to  the  families 
of  the  Earls  of  Cork  and  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire.  The  hall,  with  its  white  walls 
and  scarlet  ornamentation,  has  a  very 
cheerful  look,  quite  the  reverse  of  the  usual 
gloomy  baronial  hall.     The  staircase,  with 


Itiith  Youghal  and  Dungarvan  were  subse- 
quently sold,  and  are  no  hmger  included  in 
the  De\onshire  estate,  but  the  Youghal  Cor- 
poration emblems  are  an  interesting  relic  of 
the  old  connection.  Above  them  hangs  an 
engraving  of  the  stone  tomb  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  McRagh,  one  of  the  ancient 
Bishops  of  Lismore. 

The  second  glass  case  contains  the 
famous  "Lismore  Crozier."  being  the  pas- 
toral staff  of  Mac  Meic  /Educan,  Bishop 
of  Lismore,  who  ruled  before  1096,  at 
which  time  Lismore  was  united  to  the  See 
of  Waterford.  The  inscription  mentions 
that  he  died  in  mo,  but  in  Ware's  His- 
tory of  Waterford,  his  decease  is  recorded 
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in  iijj.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  was  his  veritable  staff,  the  im^ysing 
symbol  of  his  sacied  office  and  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  the  goldsmith's  art  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. It  is  ornamented  with  large  stones 
of  enamel,  but  seveial  are  missing.  The 
insctiptiun  on  the  crozier  is  in  the  Irish 
character,  and  runs  thus:  "Oroit  do  Nial 
mac  meic  jEducain  las  a  nemod  in  gresa 
Oroit  do  Nectan  in  cerd  do  rigne  in  gresa." 
Being  interpreted,  "A  prayer  for  Nial,  son 
of  Mac  i^iducan,  for  whom  was  made  this 
ornament."  A  monk  of  Mount  Melleray 
told  me  a  day  or  two  after  my  visit  to  Lis- 
more,  that  one  of  their  orJei,  in  an  account 
of  the  Crozier.  makes  the  following  trans- 
lation of  the  insription:— "  Pray  for 
Niali  Mac  Egan,  for  whom  this  crozier  was 
made.  Pray  for  Nectan,  who  made  this 
work  of  art."  There  seems  goiid  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  crozier  contains  the  actual 
pastoral  staff  of  St.  Carthage,  the  first 
Bishop  of  I.ismore.  As  it  lies  there  in  its 
case  one  can  see  a  something  concealed 
within  the  crozier,  which  mav  be  the  staff 
of  the  venerable  saint  who  in  the  seventh 
cehtury  made  Lismore  a  rennwned  and 
holy  city,  and  the  must  distinguished  seat 
of  learning  in  ancient  times.  Not  only 
has  the  crozier  an  ancient  history,  but  its 
finding  is  a  modern  romance.  It  w.is  dis- 
coveie.l  in  1814  built  up  in  a  recess  in  the 
wall  of  the  castle,  wlien  some  re-l<iraiiiins 
were  being  made.  There  it  had  1  t-i-ii  since 
1645. 

With  the  crozier  was  found  the  still  more 
celebrated  "  Book  of  I.ismore.''  This  relic 
is  kept  under  lock  and  kev.  and  nrelv 
exhibited.  It  was  brought  from  its  strong 
box  into  the  hall  for  my  inspection  and  to 
b',  photographed,  a  process  to  which  its 
stiff  parchment  leaves  objeaed  with  all  the 
strength  of  ancient  prejudice,  ilut  bv  the 
combined  efforts  of  Mrs.  Christy,'  the 
housekeeper,  and  of  the  photographer,  the 
old  book  was  fined  in  position,  and  the 
pages  which  the  monks  had  inscribed  cen- 
turies ago  were  tied  open  with  string.  It 
was  a  great  indignity  to  the  ancient 
volume,  and  I  felt  for  its  concealed  rage. 
The  old  Look  had  indee<l  suffered  severely 
of  late,  and  had  scarcely  recovered  from  its 
trip  "into  England"  for  examination  by 
the  British  Museum  authorities. 
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When  the  Book  of  Lismore    was    dis- 
covered in  its  hiding  place,  it  was  lying  in 
a  wooden  box  along  with  the  crozier.     It 
had  suffered  much  from  damp,    and    the 
back,   front,  and    top    margin    had    been 
gnawed  in  several  places  by  rats  or  mice. 
The  present  cover  is  a  modern  one,  but  the 
vellum  pages,  though    much    discoloured, 
remain  intact  save  for  seventeen  folios  or 
thirty -four  pages,  which  are  lost.        It  is 
written  in  double  columns,  and  the  initial 
letters  of  many  of  the  pieces  show  elabor- 
ate   ornamentation,    and     in    some   cases 
coloured  illumination.     It  is  written  in  a 
mixed  language,  combining  old  Irish  and 
the  forms  belonging  to  the  middle  and  later 
periods,  according  to  Mr.  Whiteley  Stokes, 
who  edited  the  translation  of  the  book  in 
1890.     I  am  told,  however,  that  a  priest 
from  Boston  visited  the  castle  some  years 
ago,  and  translated  the  book  with  facility. 
He  pronounced  the    cipher    to    be    Irish 
Latin.     The   book  dates  from   1462,  and 
was    compiled     from     the    lost    book   of 
Monasterboice  and  other  MS.  by  Aengus, 
son  of   Cellach,  for    Finghin    MacCarthy 
and    his     wife,     Catherine,    daughter   of 
Thomas,  eighth  Earl  of  Desmond.     It  was 
preserved  from  1504  to  1629  in  the  Fran- 
cescan    Convent   of    Timoleague,    and    in 
1645  was  secreted  in  Lismore.     The  first 
six  chapters  are   devoted    to    lives  of  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Brigit,  St.  Colomb,  St.  Senan, 
St  Clonard,  and  St.  Ciaran,  the   seventh 
chapter  is  on  "  The   Festival   Samhna  or 
All  Saints,"  the  eighth  contains  a  History 
of  the  Lowlands,   and   from  this  chapter 
are  the  missing  pages,  the  ninth  deals  with 
the  wars  of  Callayhan  of  Cashel,  King  of 
Munster,  and   contains  an  account  of  the 
celebrated   battle  between  the    Irish    and 
Danish  fleets  in  the  bay  of  Dunkalk  ;  the 
tenth    has  a  poem  on   Fineen   McCarthy, 
chief  of  his  tribe;  the  eleventh   tells  the 
history  of  Teige,  son  of  Cean  of   Obiott 
O'bam,  King  of  Munster;  the  twelfth  de- 
scribes the  battle  of  Criona,  fought  in  the 
year    262,  between    Cormac,  Monarch    of 
Ireland,  and  Fergus,  King  of  Ulster.   The 
fical  chapter  is  a  short  life  of  St.  Carthage 
(Mochuda),  the  founder  of  Lismore.     The 
writings  are  of  value  to  the  students  of 
the  social   and  religious  conditions  of  the 
ancient  Irish. 

/  next  visited  the  state-dining  room,  for 


many  years  the  ball-room,  for  it  was  in  a 
wall  of  this  apartment,  originally  the 
chapel,  that  the  Book  of  Lismore  and  the 
iTozier  were  found.  Mr.  Mills,  clerk  to 
the  estate,  told  me  that  he  had  heard  the 
story  of  the  "  finding "  from  his  grand- 
father,  who  served  sixty  years  on  the 
Devonshire  estate.  After  the  workmen 
had  discovered  the  book,  they  were  fully 
persuaded  that  they  should  come  on  trea- 
sure also.  Mr.  Mills's  grandfather  watched 
his  opportunity  one  day  while  the  men 
were  at  dinner,  and  cunningly  placed  an 
old  can  filled  with  pieces  of  tin  in  a  hole 
behind  the  wall.  An  hour  or  two  later  two 
men,  each  holding  on  to  the  old  can, 
rushed  across  the  courtyard  to  the  lodge 
to  divide  the  supposed  treasure.  Tableau 
when  the  hoax  was  discovered. 

The  state  dining-room  is  a  very  hand- 
.some  apartment,  which  still  retains  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  a  chapel,  for 
ir  is  lighted  by  stained-gjlass  windows,  has 
a  pointed  Gothic  roof  of  woodwork,  also 
lighted  by  stained-glass  windows.  The 
walls  are  of  crimson  with  a  frieze  of 
heraldic  design  and  panelled  half-way  up 
with  oak.  Teak  seats  are  fixed  round  the 
walls,  and  at  one  end  is  a  minstrels*  gal- 
lery. The  furniture  is  oak  upholstered  in 
crimson.  The  effect  is  very  beautiful  when 
the  light  streams  through  the  great 
window,  opposite  the  gallery,  and  shows  its 
beautiful  glass  painted  with  armorial  de- 
signs and  the  national  emblems  of  green 
serpents  and  shamrock  leaves. 

The  drawing-room,  which  looks  over  the 
beautiful  vale  of  the  Blackwater,  is  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  sombre  and  ecclesias- 
tical aspect  of  the  state  dining-room.  It 
is  related  that  when  King  James  II. 
visited  the  Earl  of  Cork  at  Lismore,  he 
started  back  with  alarm  as  he  entered  the 
drawing  room  and  from  the  great  bay 
window  saw  the  deep  current  of  the  river 
below.  It  is  still  called  King  James's 
window.  Probably  the  growth  of  trees 
and  shrubs  has  broken  the  view  of  the  deep 
declivity,  for  I  was  unable  to  realise  the 
King's  alarm.  The  beauty  of  the  view 
is  enthralling.  The  "  Irish  Rhine,"  as 
Thackerav  called  the  Blackwater,  is  seen 
winding  in  silvery  curves  through  the 
diversified  and  umbrageous  valley,  a  per- 
fect picture  of  sylvan  loveliness.     Fisher- 
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tren  are  angling  for  s&linon  on  the  shady 
banks,  wiih  the  over-arching  trees,  and  ij 
th.;  esiieme  left  is  the  salmon  weir,  the 
most  ancient  thing  at  Lismore,  ha\'ing  been 
constructed  by  St.  Carthage  in  the  seventli 
century.  The  luxuriant  green  of  the 
Blackwater  Vale  is  intensified  by  the  back- 
ground of  the  dark,  bare  peaks  of  the 
Knockmealdown  Mountains,  which  stretch 
along  the  width  of  the  horizon.  If  Ire- 
land is  the  Emerald  Isle,  surely  Lismore  is 
t  h  e  Emerald 
Castle. 

The  drawing- 
nxHn  is  a  hand- 
some  room, 
with  finely  de- 
corated ceiling; 
and  King 
James's  w  i  n- 
dow,  in  the 
centre  of  the 
room,  has  a 
domed  and  de- 
corated alcove. 
Round  the  top 
of  the  window 
is  a  range  of 
nine  squares  of 
glass  painted 
with  coats  of 
arms.  The 
walls  ate 
covered  with 
pale  silk,  and 
the  furniture 
is     uphoIsltTL'd 


coloured  silk. 
But  all  interior 
l>eauty  pales 
before  the  out- 
side glories  of 
Nature.  The  r 
scenery,  for  a  large 


either  end  of  the  walk  rise  great  ivy-clad 
square  to«ers,  which  bound  the  view  from 
the  windows.  The  absolutely  calm  am! 
j-eaceful  atmosphere  of  this  room  should 
bt  good  for  the  digestion.  The  green  vale 
and  dark  hills  are  visible,  but  only  a  slight 
peep  of  tlie  river.  The  room  is  hung  with 
oil-paintings,  chiefly  copies  from  Raphael. 
Corregio,  Titian,  and  other  masters,  but 
the  Duke  keeps  the  original  paintings  at 
Chatsworth  and  Devonshire  House.  The 
pi  cture  of 
greatest  in- 
terest is  over 
t  h  e  fireplace, 
and  is  the 
original  po  r- 
trait  bv  Sonest 
of  Robert 
Doyle,  the 
p  h  i  1  o  sopher, 
«h(j  was  born 
at  Lismore 
Castle.  He. 
lias  a  dark 
handsome  face 
shrouded  b  y 
cavalier  locks. 

The  study  is 
a  small  cosy 
room,  with  a 
1  o  w  circular 
nuillioned  win- 
it'nv  looking  on 
I  lie  court- 
jard-  The  win- 
dow is  shaded 
bj  the  great 
bcei'h  tree  of 
the  court  and 
has      it       own 


■Mil 


iv  e  a  1 1  h      of 


whicli. 


1  the  i 


fleets  the  view  from  the  window.  A  smal. 
drawing-room  leads  out  of  the  l.irger  ajiart 
ment,  and  its  windows  also  look  to  iht 
rjver. 

The  private  dining-room  is  in  die  sanu 
wing  as  the  state  dining-ruom  jnd  ha; 
three  windows,  with  deep  seats,  overlook 
ing  a  quiet  walk,  flanked  by  the  lop  of  ar 
m -grown  castellated  wail,  which  is  th( 
lriva:e  way  down  to  the  river  bank.     Ai 


ide  of  the  room, 
gives  the  window  the  apiieariincc  of  a 
bower.  It  is  a  room  emineinly  suited  for 
meditation,  and  the  deep  cushioned  win- 
dow se.it  looks  inviting.  Bookcases  and 
furniture  are  of  light  carved  oak,  and  the 
walls  are  green  with  liglit  oak  panelling. 
The  jiictures  are  verv  interesting.  Over 
the  firejiiace  is  an  oil-painting  of  Richard 
Boyle,  the  great  Earl  of  Cork.  whol»ought 
Lismore  from  Sir  Wallet  Raleigh.  He  is 
a    solemn    looking    gentleman    in    a    high 
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ruffle,  and  holds  in  his  hand  the  staff  of 
office  as  Lord  Treasurer  of  Ireland.  On 
either  side  of  the  "great  Earl"  are  two 
fine  Vandycks  of  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Cork 
and  Burlington  and  his  Countess.  On 
another  wall  is  a  small  but  very  interesting 
engraving  of  the  Devonshire  family  in 
1852,  in  which  the  present  duke  figures  as 


a  variety  of  guest  chambers,  ranf^ed  atoui 


d  u  1  a  t  i  11  g  VIEW    rKOM  king  jame 

sweeps     of 

lawn  an<l  fine  lr,>,>s  and  fi.rt;r,v:i,v.  Th,- 
rhiidodcn.iron  llii,-k.-I,s  aro  ,,  l^.imilid  slghl 
in  (he  siMsini.  CluskTing  loses.  In-nov- 
Euckle.  and  wislori.i  i-Liml'.r  ov>r  llii-  casik' 
of   l..\\.,i^.   is  ..v.ry 


(l^ili-. 


,ul  I 


I-  giir 


den.<   down    to    the   riv.T. 

Hii.-f"r<Mtui,'  ol  llu-  Km.T  n.iid.-ns  is  il 
v«v  avuuK-.  sixlv  vaids  K>ng  and  mw,-  4« 
j-,-:irs  old.     h  is  llwiighl  llut  ..ligiiwllv 


was  planted  as  a  double  row  of  yew 
hedges,  but  now  it  forms  an  aisle  of  pillar 
trunks  and  green  arches. 

There  is  a  way  from  the  Lower  Gardens, 
through  the  old  Riding  House,  previously 
described,  to  the  Upper  Gardens,  which  are 
planted  in  a  most  picturesque  style  with 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  flhe  old 
grey  ramparts  of  the  early  castle  surround 
thir  garden.  It  is  on  a  rise,  and  up  the 
grass  walk,  with  suc- 
cessive flights 
of  steps  and 
flanked  by 
flower  borders, 
where  lupins, 
snap  dragons, 
jieonies,  pan- 
sies,  and  other 
old  -  fashioned 
flowers  bloom 
in  great  pro- 
fusion. Yew 
hedges,  which 
may  in  cen- 
turies to  come 
form  another 
avenue  at  Lis- 
more,  shut  off 
the  vegetable 
and  fruit  plan- 
tations from 
this  central 
walk.  On  the 
other  side  of 
the  hedge 
women  were 
gathering 
s  t  r  a  w  b  e  r- 
ries.  and  it  was 
\ci\  refreshing 
onsume 

;"s  WINDOW,  LISMORE.  some  of  the  de- 

licious  fruit  on 
:i  g.irdeii  chair  under  the  trees  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  antiquities  under  the  escort 
(  1  Mr.  Godfrey,  a  gentleman  who  repre- 
sented  the  esMie,  in  the  absence  of   Mr. 

M  one  oir;;tr  of  the  old  wall  stands 
I-nrd  Uro^hiirs  or  the  Bloody  Tower,  and 
iiiiHinling  the  old  stone  sreps  to  the  top,  I 
(;.it  a  winpn-hensivc  view  of  Lismore. 
I'loui  tilis  tower  of  the  outer  ramparts  I 
Umk  my  leave  of  historic  Lismore. 


MISS    NETTICE    FAIRFAX 
"i    Wife    Without    a   Smil*.— Wintiham'h  Thutbx. 


Phuto  by  EUU  and  Walery. 
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By  OSCAR   PARKER 


MR.  PI  NERO  has  rarely  written  so 
brilliantly  clever  a  thing  as  "  The 
Wife  Without  a  Smile."  It  is  a  huge  prac- 
tical joke  and  the  audience  is  the  victim. 
The  funniest  thing  about  it  is  that  the 
audience  laughs  consumedly  while  the  joke 
is  being  perpetrated,  goes  into  fits  of  mer- 
riment over  the  ingenuity  of  the  joker, 
and  never  once  realises,  till  it  is  all  over, 
that  the  trick  has  been  played  at  its  own 
expense.  Then,  as  we  leave  the  theatre, 
the  disagreeable  truth  begins  to  dawn  on 
us — we  have  ourselves  been  the  unconscious 
victims  of  Mr.  Pinero's  mordant  wit.  He 
has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  art  of  en- 
t':cing  us  to  assist  in  our  own  discomfiture. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  discovery  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  resentment,  and  that  ihe 
temptation  to  decry  the  play  is  irresistible. 
Four-fifths  of  us  regard  life  as  a  tremen- 
dous joke,  but  that  is  a  point  of  view  that 
we  keep  religiously  to  ourselves.  Sud- 
denly we  have  it  i)resented  to  us  vividly, 
dramaticallv,  insidiouslv  if  vou  i)lease, 
when  our  guard  is  lowered ;  before  we 
are  aware  of  it  we  have  been  pinked  in  a 
most  sensitive  spot,  and  we  resent  it.  I 
think  that  is  the  whole  se  Tct  of  any  un- 
favourable recei)tion  accorderl  "A  Wife 
Without  a  Smile.''  Mr.  Pinero  has  had 
the  hardihood  to  play  with  us,  and, 
gracious  heaven  !  it  is  not  to  be  endured. 
So  we  turn  and  rend  him.  His  dancing 
puppet  we  def^lare  an  offence — his  smileless 
wife  a  lad)  of  scandalously  easy  accommo- 
dation— his  soriety  picture  alnjininably  de- 
cadent. All  this  is  nothing  but  ihe  fraiuir 
squeak  of  human  nature  caught  in  its  own 
trap,  wriggling  to  save  its  face  ami  a  semb- 
lance of  "good  form,"  hot  to  make  it  ap 
pear  that  some  one  else  has  been  caught 
anrl  is  being  squeezed  so  untenderly.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not  a  .scintilla  of 
inckfCent  suggestion  in  the  dancing  doll 
except  fertile  ])rurient  mind,  and  that  need 
not  cr)'jnt.  Those  who  have  put  forward 
an\  su'^h  ide.i  must  Ik-  heartily  ashamed  »">f 
thcnsrhes  b\  now  ;  if  thev  are  not  they 
ou^ht  tn  })t\      If   Mrs.    Rippingille  fairly 
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leaps  at  the  blade  that  cuts  the  thread 
which  join  her  to  this  modem  "  homme  qui 
rit,"  can  anv  one  blame  her?  Would  life 
be  supportable  with  the  man  who  has  no 
sense  but  the  sense  of  humour?  If  this 
play  were  a  satire  on  life  in  Mars,  for 
which  we  had  no  possible  responsibility, 
we  should  accept  it  frankly  without  these 
insincere  criticisms. 

The  first  act  of  "A  Wife  Without  a 
Smile "  goes  somewhat  heavily.  The 
frivolities  and  incessant  cachinnation  of 
Mr.  Rippingille  become  depressing;  and 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  act  in 
a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  become  con- 
fidential with  his  bored  young  wife  and  to 
wonder  with  her  how  long  this  has  got  to  be 
endured.  Xo  doubt  that  is  just  the  frame 
of  mind  the  dramatist  has  designed  for  us, 
since  it  is  precisely  the  mental  distemper 
best  suited  to  display  the  vivid  colours 
afterwards  applied.  All  Mr.  Rippingille's 
assiduous  efl'orts  to  bring  a  smile  to  the 
face  of  his  w  ife  proving  fruitless,  he  calls 
into  counsel  a  Mr.  Pullinger,  who  fatuously 
suggests  a  shock  and  a  subsequent  anti- 
dote, the  reaction  from  the  depression  of 
the  shock  being  certain,  in  his  judgment,  to 
prorluce  such  an  exhilaration  of  spirits  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  Mrs.  Rippingille 
nor  to  smile.  He  instances  a  case  where  a 
friend  of  his  had  divorced  one  wife  and 
married  another  quite  innocently  before 
the  decree  of  divorce  had  been  formally 
made  absolute.  Conceive,  he  suggests, 
what  a  frightful  shock  to  the  lady  would 
be  the  discovery  that,  by  some  such  acci- 
dent of  inadvertence,  she  had  no  claim  to 
the  name  of  wife,  and  how  agonising  her 
suspense  while  steps  were  being  taken  to 
legalise  her  situation  by  persuading  the 
Court  to  supi)ly  the  defect  and  also  by  a 
se(v»nd  marriage.  Then,  when  all  was  well 
again,  the  relief  of  mind  would  be  so  over- 
whelming  that  the  smiles  would  0)me  with 
the  joy.  The  i)oint  of  this  suggestion  lies  in 
its  application,  for  it  presently  appears 
that  Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  Rippingille  are  in  the 
precise  situation  described,  that  gentleman 
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having  obtained  a  divorce  from  a  former 
wife,  and,  owing  to  the  sudden  death  of 
his  solicitor  and  his  own  negligence,  the 
decree  msi  has  never  been  made  absolute. 
Hence  the  present  marriage  is  no  marriage 
at  all  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Mr.  Rippin- 
gille's  exuberant  sense  of  humour  is  not 
equal  to  this  emergency — no  aspect  of  it 
affords  him  the  opportunity  for  a  joke,  but 
his  friends,  Mr.  Pullinger  and  Mrs. 
Lovette,  a  lively  widow,  who  share  his  con- 
fidence, assure  him  that  this  is  just  the 
situation  required  to  affect  the  desired 
metamorphosis  in  his  wife,  now  alas  !  a 
wife  no  longer.  When  she  has  passed 
through  this  terrible  crisis,  they  tell  him, 
and  emerged  into  the  placid  waters  of  as- 
sured wedlock,  she  will  be  all  smiles.  They 
break  the  news  to  her  with  as  much  gentle- 
ness as  could  be  expected  when  three 
people,  all  anxious  to  be  succinct,  engage  in 
the  telling,  and  as  soon  as  she  comprehends 
the  fact  that  she  is  not  legally  Mrs.  Rip- 
pingille  she  neither  faints  nor  raves  nor 
weeps,  but — begins  to  smile  and  the  smile 
flows  into  ripples  and  then  into  torrents  of 
uncontrollable  laughter.  The  experiment 
has  succeeded,  but  not  in  the  fashion  that 
was  expected  by  the  plotters ;  and  thence- 
forward we  have  a  husband  without  a  smile 
while  the  wife  is  the  verv  soul  of  merri- 
ment.  Perhaps  my  own  sense  of  humour 
is  not  above  criticism,  but  that  unexpected 
laugh  seems  to  me  to  make  the  most 
genuinely  humorous  situation  seen  on  the 
stage  for  manv  a  day.  In  fact  the  second 
act  of  "  A  Wife  Without  a  Smil.-  "  is  a 
gem,  and  three-fourths  of  the  third  act 
are  in  ^^r.  Pinero's  most  brilliantly  .sar- 
donic vein.  His  satirical  humour  plays 
about  most  of  the  fads  and  insincerities  of 
the  day — impressionism,  the  amateur 
schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  drama,  social 
shams — and  everv  touch  is  as  keen  as  the 
flash  of  a  rapier.  I  repeat  that  the  play 
is  an  exceedingly  brilliant  piece  of  work, 
and  the  unfavourable  judgments  it  has 
evokerl  are  the  irrefutable  pro')fs  of  the 
author's  success  in  his  aim.  His  satire  has 
found  its  mark,  and  some  of  the  victims 
squirm  under  the  lash. 

The  al)Ovc  was  written  before  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead's  opinion  of  the  i^lay  was  given  to 
a  world  waiting  with  husherl  breath  for  the 
judgment    of    this    raa.ster    critic    of    the 


drama,  who  boasts  that  he  never  saw  a 
stage  play  till  this  autumn.  Mr.  Stead  is 
the  most  naive  dramatic  critic  before  the 
public  and,  let  me  add,  the  most  dangerous. 
He  calls  this  play  "  infamous,"  "  shame- 
less," "  unclean,"  a  "  spectacle  of  the 
damned."  Strong  words  are  they  not  ? 
But  Mr.  Stead  sat  it  out,  laughed  with  the 
rest  of  the  audience,  enjoyed  it,  and  only 
discovered  after  two  hours  of  sleep  that 
he  had  been  in  "  the  abyss  of  lost  souls," 
to  use  another  of  his  phrases.  Well,  we 
expect  in  a  great  moral  guide  a  keener  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  "  infamous  "  and  "  shame- 
less." If  Mr.  Stead  had  been  dramatic 
critic  for  one  of  our  morning  papers  he 
would  have  written  his  article  in  the  roseate 
flush  of  his  first  impressions,  and  when  he 
had  gone  home  and  had  his  two  hours' 
sleep,  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  stop 
the  presses  for  a  recantation,  and  such  a 
recantation  !  It  might  have  been  possible 
to  append  a  footnote  in  which  we  can 
imagine  Mr.  Stead  saying :  "  Since  I  wrote 
the  above  laudatory  critique  I  have  slept 
two  hours,  and  now  perceive  that  Mr. 
Pinero's  play  is  infamous  and  ought  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman."  Surely 
this  is  but  excellent  fooling.  Has  Mr. 
Pinero  bewitched  us  and  set  us  all  to  danc- 
ing irresponsible  antics? 

Mr.  Tree  fills  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
nightly  with  "  The  Tempest,"  an  almost 
satisfactory  revival,  but  in  which,  for  a 
scene  or  two,  one  seems  to  miss  the  soul  of 
Shakespeare's  play.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
son for  this  sense  of  disappointment  except 
in  the  fact  that  the  spectacle  is  allowed  to 
sound  the  dominant  note  of  the  production. 
That  note  is  struck  on  the  lifting  of  the 
curtain  upon  the  startlingly  realistic  scene 
of  the  ship  battling  with  the  storm.  Let  it 
be  ad.nitted  that,  if  we  are  to  have  a  ship- 
wreck scene  on  the  stage,  it  must  be 
effected  with  all  the  appliances  of  modem 
St  age -era  ft  or,  so  blas6  have  we  become,  it 
would  seem  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  the 
play  suffers  in  dramatic  expression  from 
this  excess  of  scenic  realism.  The  skill 
of  the  stage  carpenter  has  cast  such  a  spell 
about  the  mind  that  it  cannot  easily  glide 
into  the  fantastic  atmosphere  of  magic  and 
witchery  brooding  over  Prosperous  Isle. 
The  miraculous  art  of  Prospero  has  been 
eclipsed  visibly  before  us,  and  the  storm 
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seems  more  wonderful  even  than  the  power 
to  create  it.  But  all  this  may  appear  hyper- 
critical ;  it  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  the  very 
skilful  mounting  of  the  play,  and  it  may 
be  said  at  once  that  all  the  supernatural 
scenes  and  incidents  are  composed  and  de- 
picted with  a  charm  and  grace  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  noble  theme  and  delicate 
beauty  of  Shakespeare's  conception.  The 
fanciful  interlude  of  the  ballet  of  reapers 
and  nymphs  designed  by  Mr.  Tree  on  the 
bare  stage  direction  in  the  play  is  a  poem 
in  itself.  This  atmosphere  of  enchant- 
ment, of  fairyland  revels  under  the  benign 
sway  of  the  noble  Prospero,  the  con- 
trasts between  the  airy  joyousness  of  the 
benevolent  spirits  and  the  slavish  brutality 
of  the  malevolent,  are  all  woven  delicately 
into  the  texture  of  the  play  like  a  thread  of 
silver,  or  are,  rather,  like  the  spiritual  ex- 
pression of  the  human  actions  out  of  which 
the  drama  grows.  P'rom  hate  and  guile 
spring  love  and  innocence,  and  in  all  the 
'  supernatural  elements  of  the  play  Mr.  Tree 
has  emphasised  this  relation,  not  once  suf- 
fering it  to  be  eclipsed  by  exaggeration  of 
mise-en-scene.  This  artistic  result  is  not 
gained  without  admirable  acting.  ^^iss 
Norah  Kerin  is  a  delightful  ^^iranda.  a 
gentle,  tender-souled,  guileless  maid,  ripe 
for  love  and  loving  services.  Miss  Tree  is 
as  full  of  elusive  grace  as  an  airy  spirit 
should  be,  though  she  lacks  somewhat  in 
strength  and  quality  of  voire  which  is 
doubtless  but  a  fault  of  youth.  Mr.  Lyn 
Harding  is  a  noble  embodiment  of  the  wise 
and  great-hearted  Prospero.  and  Mr.  Basil 
Gill  "  carries  a  brave  form  "  indeed,  though 
his  part  is  but  to  love  and  be  loved  ;  we 
do  not  look  for  very  stirring  action  in  an 
Idyll. 

What  a  mistake  it  is  for  any  man  to 
lay  down  the  canons  of  dramatic  art  and 
then  write  a  play  for  the  mass.  The  Mr. 
Zang\yill  who  has  told  us  what  a  play 
ought  to  be  and  the  writer  of  "  >ferely 
Mary  Ann  ''  have  nothing  whatever  in  com- 
mon, unle.^s  it  be  a  cynical  contempt  for 
consistencv  and  a  hunger  for  popularity 
and  shekels.  If  dramatic  art  fulfils  its 
whole  duty  in  making  us  laugh  at  silly 
buffooneries — tricks  of  absent-mindedness, 
like  misdirecting  a  stream  of  soda-water 
from  a  syphon  over  a  clergyman's  trousers 
and  spilling  tea  on  a  carpet — we  have  a 


luminous  example  in  "  Merely  >fary  Ann," 
but  on  appeal  to  Mr.  Zangwill,  the  critic, 
we  discover  that  this  is  not  drama;  it  is 
only  a  pandering  to  the  vulgar  tastes  of  the 
general  herd.  "  Merely  Mary  Ann  "  tempts 
one  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  canon  of 
dramatic  art  except  the  vagrant  fancy  of 
the  mass  of  playgoers.  This  play  defies  all 
the  unities ;  the  improbabilities  of  the  story 
are  almost  grotescjue;  the  sentiment  is 
sickly ;  the  heroine  is  a  fool  and  the  hero 
is  a  cad.  At  least  a  half-dozen  of  the 
characters  have  absolutely  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  course  of  the  play  or  the 
fortunes  of  the  chief  persons.  The  dia- 
logue sparkles  chiefly  with  puns  and  double 
entendres — of  the  innocent  sort,  2ls  when 
Launcelot  protests  that  the  country -taaiden 
would  be  lonely  without  her  pjgB  St^  she 
answers  naively,  "  No,  I  should  k^ji^you." 
And  it  wins  a  laugh — that  is  the  wwwier  of 
It ;  to  such  depths  has  our  tnod^^n  drama 
come.  As  I  listened  to  "  Merely  Mary 
Ann  "  I  tried  to  imagine  Mr.  Zangwill  him- 
self in  the  audience,  quite  disinterested, 
with  never  a  flicker  of  mind  touching  box- 
office  receipts,  and  wondered  what  his  ver- 
dict would  be.  What  a  contempt  he  would 
have  for  the  whole  thing,  including  the 
audience!  And  himself?  Yes,  doubt- 
less, his  chief  est  contempt  would  go  out  to 
the  author — to  the  man  who  has  nothing 
better  to  offer  his  generation  than^^a*  string 
of  music-hall  turns — a  tipsy  journalist,  a 
couple  of  frivolous  professional  dancers, 
ai  impossible  music  publisher,  a  bored 
and  lackadaisical  countess,  and  these  preci- 
ous pearls  strung  hap-hazard  along  a  thin 
thread  of  tale  that  includes  a  querulous 
man  of  genius  who  takes  a  bribe  to  debase 
his  art,  and  to  the  girl  who  loves  him  offers 
dishonour  when  she  is  poor,  marriage  only 
when  she  is  rich;  the  girl  herself  being -a 
hopeless  medley  of  sentinaent,  ignorance 
and  vague  artistic  instinctjS. 

The  secret  of  the  whole  thing  must  be 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  play  that  succeeds, 
and  Mr.  Zangwill  must  have  written  the 
part  of  Launcelot  with  an  intensely  sym- 
pathetic feeling.  The  musician  who  long 
struggles  against  the  wishy-washy  taste  of 
the  public  only  to  succumb  at  last  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  author  who  has  an  ideal 
in  his  art  which  he  sacrifices  to  the  temp- 
tation of  fat  fees.     Though  we  may  de- 
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precate  the  fact,  can  we  be  very  greatly 
surprised  that  playwrights  like  Mr.  Pinero, 
Mr.  Barrie,  Mr.  Zangwill,  to  name  no  more, 
have  abandoned  their  higher  aims  and 
turned  to  cynical  clap-trap  in  contempt  of 
their  public  ?  "  Go  to  !  "  —  we  can 
imagine  these  gentlemen  saying — "  We 
have  piped  to  you  in  the  choicest  of  attic 
measures  and  never  a  foot  stirred  to  the 
dance.  If  you  will  have  a  barn-hop,  take 
it  and  be — happy."  It  is  not  a  nice  con- 
clusion to  come  to,  but  is  there  any  escape 
from  it? 

To  the  same  puerile  taste  in  the  playgoer 
do  we  owe  the  invertebrate,  soulless  things 
for  which  no  ade  juate  name  exists  in 
dramatic  nomenclature,  but  are  dubbed  in- 
differently musical  plays,  musical  farces, 
musical  comedies,  light  operas,  comic 
operas,  and  so  on.  "  The  Earl  and  the 
Girl  "  at  the  Lyric  fulfils  all  that  any  rea- 
sonable being  outside  Bedlam  could  ask  in 
a  compote  of  this  description.  Because 
the  very  Jast  thing  he  could  ask  for  would 
be  sense  or  substance.  The  charm  of  one 
of  ihese  entertainments  lies,  I  am  con- 
vinced, in  the  utter  inability  of  the  spec- 
t:.:sj£  to  anticipate  what  will  happen  next, 
because  it  may  be  anything  which  the  in- 
genuity of  the  constructor  conceives  as 
wholly  irrelevant  to  what  has  gone  before. 
The  piece  must  be  kaleidoscopic,  scintil- 
lating, bewildering,  luring  the  spectator  to 
follow  breathlessly  an  elusive  shimmer  of 


plot  that  flickeis  here  and  there  to  be 
speedily  lost  again  in  a  ballet  or  a  popular 
song,  very  distracting  to  any  one  who  likes 
a  little  method  even  in  his  entertainments ; 
a  rare  person  he  mu^t  be  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  popularity  of  the  musical  farce. 
After  all  it  is  an  innocent  taste  and  seems 
to  indicate  that  a  kind  of  Arcadian  simpli- 
city and  artlessness  is  our  dominant  charac- 
teristic. When  we  don't  go  to  the  theatre 
we  all  sit  at  home  and  drink  tea  and  play 
parlour  games  or  read  fairy  tales.  Well, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  so  long  as  we  ask 
no  m.ore  than  "The  Earl  and  the  Girl'* 
gives  us,  it  is  given  exceedingly  well  at  the 
Lyric  Three  plump  hours  of  tuneful 
music,  brilliant  colour,  farcical  buffoonerv, 
pretty  girls,  lovely  dresses,  popular  songs, 
charming  stage  effects,  ceaseless  bustle — 
enough  for  one's  money  in  ail  conscience, 
and  why  bother  about  the  decadence  of 
dramatic  art? 

Before  this  number  of  The  English 
Illustrated  is  published  the  pantomime 
season  will  have  begun,  and  the  young 
world  will  be  flocking  to  Drurv  Lane  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  "The  White  Cat," 
or  to  the  Duke  of  York's  where  Mr.  Bar- 
rie's  fairy  play  is  to  be  produced,  while 
both  at  the  Garrick  and  the  Court  we  are  to 
have  "  seasonable  novelties,"  to  say  nothing 
of  the  suburban  theatres  where  pantomime 
consistently  clings  year  after  year.  And 
of  these  more  ancn. 


ROBERT  BURNS 
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By  J.   DRINKWATER 


AS  some  lone  star  that  shineth  thro'  the 
years, 
Shedding    its    radiance    o'er    the    circling 

earth, 
So,   from  the  rugged   land  that  gave  thee 

birth, 
Thro'  the  foul  mists  of  calumny,   npp»*ars 
The  growing  glory  of  thy  spirit's  light. 
Thou  son  of  Nature,  who  in  peerless  song 
Gavst  utt  ranee  to  those  primal  forces,  long 


Enshrouded  from  thy  fellows'  feeble  sight ; 
And   led'st,   unknown,    a  troubled   people 

past 
The  narrow  confines  that  had  bound  them 

fast. 
Seeking  alone,  with  heart  sincere,  to  sing 
Thy  holy  creed  of  Love  in  everything. 
Minstrel   of  great   compas.sion  !    thro*    the 

vast 
Aisles  of  eternity  thy  word  shall  ring. 


-•  *. 
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By    W.    D..GRAY 


NIGHT  was  falling  and  the  camp  fires 
blazed  up  brighter.  All  day  long 
the  guns  had  been  thundering  and  the  in- 
fantry attack  ebbing  and  flowing  over  the 
slippery  grass.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Emperor  had  delivered  his  final  thunder- 
bolt. Feeding  the  attacks  on  the  enemy's 
left  wing  he  had  concealed  the  main  body 
of  his  cavalry  behind  a  low  hill.  Then 
after  a  furious  cannonade  he  had  launched 
his  sixty  squadrons  full  at  the  Russians' 
weakened  centre.  The  effect  had  been  in- 
stantaneous. They  broke  through  like  a 
knife  through  a  piece  of  cardboard.  The 
enemy's  two  wings  had  retreated  in  terrible 
disorder,  and  a  general  advance  of  the 
French  infantry  completed  the  rout.  As 
the  first  stars  began  to  twinkle,  the  ex- 
hausted Grand  Army  was  encamped  on  the 
abandoned  Russian  position.  There  would 
be  more  salutes  in  France,  more  columns  in 
the  Afoniteur,  possibly  another  entry  into  a 
foreign  capital,  certainly  more  widows  in 
France  and  Russia. 

The  majority  of  the  men  were  sleeping 
the  deep  sleep  of  utter  weariness,  stretched 
out  like  dead  men  round  the  fires.  A  few 
still  were  talking  excitedly  over  the  victory 
as  they  ate  their  scanty  rations.  But 
Captain  Chastagnaret,  of  the  40th 
Chasseurs,  was  sitting  before  a  small  fire 
alone,  thinking.  And  his  thoughts  were 
bitter.  His  squadron  had  not  joined  in  the 
great  charge,  but  had  been  supporting  some 
infantry  in  the  feint  attack  on  the  left 
wing.  He  remembered  their  careless  ad 
vance  and  the  sudden  apparition  of  a 
squadron  of  Russian  Cuirassiers  from  a 
small  wood  in  front  of  them.  For  a  second 
or  two  he  had  hesitated  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  and  those  seconds  were 
fatal.  As  he  recalled  it  all,  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.  His  men,  his  glorious 
men,  veterans  of  six  campaigns  many  of 
them,  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  fear- 
ful panic,  had  turned  their  horses'  heads  as 
if  at  an  order,  and  galloped  back  as  one 
mj^n.  The  Russians  had  followed  hard 
and  had  taken  twenty  prisoners,  until  they 
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were  stopped  by  the  fire  of  a  French  bat- 
tery, and  he  could  stop  his  own  men  and 
remind  them  that  they  had  once  been 
soldiers.  He  remembered  his  entreaties, 
his  despair,  his  mad  fury,  and  bitter  re- 
proaches. And  worse  still.  Had  it  been 
his  fancy,  or  had  he  really  seen  the  Em- 
peror and  his  staff  riding  swiftly  behind 
the  batteries  as  he  at  last  induced  his  men 
to  rein  in  their  breathless  horses?  He 
groaned  at  the  thought  of  it.  Of  his  two 
lieutenants,  one  was  a  prisoner,  the  other 
was  lying  somewhere  out  there  in  the  dark- 
ness with  a  broken  sword  still  clutched 
fiercely  in  his  cold  fingers.  Would  God  he 
were  there  in  his  place  !  it  was  where  he 
should  be,  yes  it  was  his  true  position,  the 
position  of  an  honourable  soldier. 

The  remnants  of  the  squadron  were  sit- 
ting silently  round  their  fires  some  little 
distance  off.  The  oflScers  of  the  rest  of  the 
regiment,  after  glancing  at  him  as  he  sat 
in  dull  despair  on  a  tree  trunk,  had  gone 
elsewhere  and  left  him  to  his  misery ;  even 
the  colonel  had  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

A  touch  on  the  shoulder  roused  hioL 
He  started  up  and  saw  one  of  the  Em- 
peror's staff  officers  standing  behind  him. 
Saluting  him,  the  man  said : 

"  The  officer  commanding  the  first  squad- 
ron of  the  40th  Chasseurs  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Chastagnaret  in  a  dull  voice. 

"  The  Emperor  ordefs  you  to  report  your- 
self to  him  at  eight  to-morrow  morning." 

"Very  good,"'  said  the  unfortunate 
chasseur.  "  I  shall  not  fail.  Do  yob — 
can  you  tell  me  the  reason  for  this  ?  " 

The  staff  ofllicer  stared  keenly  at  him, 
twisting  his  black  moustache. 

"  You  should  know  the  reason  even  better 
than  I,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  in  a  ^afSonic 
tone,  and  saluting  again  strode  away 
between  the  fires  and  was  lost  to  sight 

Captain  Chastagnaret  looked  after  him 
for  some  time,  then  sat  heavily  down  again 
in  his  old  position,  staring  with  unseeing 
eyes  at  the  bright  embers.  So  it  was  as  he 
had  suspected.  The  Emperor  had  seen 
him.     Here  was  an  end  to  his  career,  to 
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his  hopes  and  dreams.  He  remembered 
three  years  ago  the  Emperor  riding  up  to 
a  colonel  whose  regiment  had  behaved 
much  as  his  had  done,  and  with  a  face 
ablaze  with  anger  tearing  the  badges  of  rank 
from  the  unfortunate  man's  coat,  then  with 
a  voice  that  rang  over  the  battle-field  bid- 
ding him  never  let  him  see  his  face  again. 
So  it  would  be  with  him. 

But  why  should  he  wait  for  it?  How 
could  he  live  to  support  it?  His  career 
ended,  why  should  his  life  be  allowed  to 
drag  on? 

There  were,  it  was  true,  his  two  sisters 
in  Provence,  but  at  least  they  would 
imagine  he  had  died  with  honour,  for  his 
brother  officers  would  surely  conceal  the 
manner  of  his  death.  Yes,  it  must  be  so. 
It  would  have  been  better  still  if  he  had 
been  lying  like  young  Caillard  with  a 
Russian  sword  through  him,  but  this  way 
was  the  next  best.  He  got  up  stiffly,  and 
going  to  his  holsters,  took  out  one  of  his 
pistols.  Then  he  sat  down  again  on  the 
log  to  load  it  Strange  to  think  that  this 
should  be  the  end  of  all  his  dreams  and 
aspirations.  And  what  would  become  of 
him?  Where  would  he  be  this  time  to- 
morrow? He  shuddered  slightly,  then 
raised  the  pistol  with  a  firm  hand.  Hell, 
if  there  was  a  hell,  could  not  be  worse  than 
his  present  agony,  and  the  good  God 
would  surely  understand  and  pardon 
him. 

A  shadow  fell  across  him,  there  was 
another  touch  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a 
deep  voice  said : 

"  If  it  is  permitted  to  speak  to  the  cap- 
tain one  moment  ?  " 

He  dropped  the  weapon  like  a  hot  coal 
and  started  up  with  a  working  face.  The 
interrupter  who  had  come  at  such  a  critical 
moment  was  Sergeant  Mazet  of  his  squad- 
ron. A  typical  veteran  of  the  Grand 
Army,  this  Mazet.  His  face  was  burnt  to 
a  dull  brick -red  by  the  campaigns  of  four- 
teen years,  and  his  huge  nose,  and  fierce 
grey  moustache  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  some  strange  bird  of  prey.  He  was 
thin,  hard  and  tough  as  whipcord,  with 
legs  bowed  from  many  years  spent  in  the 
saddle.  But  his  little  black  eyes  had  a 
kindly  twinkle  in  them,  and  the  captain 
knew  that  beneath  his  rough  exterior,  there 
was  a  verv  brave  and  tender  heart. 


Hi^  tace  was  grave  and  anxious  as  he 
repeated  the  question : 

"  If  I  may  speak  to  the  captain  for  one 
moment  ?  " 

**  But  certainly,"  said  Chastagnaret,  with 
assumed  carelessness.  He  put  his  foot  on 
the  pistol,  where  it  glimmered  in  the  fire- 
light. "What  is  it,  then,  sergeant;  about 
the  forage,  eh?" 

**  No,"  said  the  sergeant,  quietly,  "  no 
my  captain,  it  is  not  the  forage."  He  was 
looking  at  the  captain's  right  foot. 

"  Well,  what  then  ? "  said  the  officer, 
hastily. 

"  I  ask  the  captain's  pardon,  but  we  have 
been  togetiier  for  five  years,  and  one  might 
say  that  we  were  comrades,  in  a  manner." 
He  eyed  his  companion  gravely.  "  Can  I 
speak  as  one  comrade  to  another  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  captain,  in  a  voice 
which  trembled  slightly,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, "  yes,  sergeant,  of  course." 

"  Then,'*  said  the  sergeant,  slowly,  "  I 
would  ask  the  captain  not  to  do — that 
which  he  was  about  to  do  when  I  came 
behind  him." 

Chastagnaret  started  up.  "  Do  you  say 
that  to  me,  old  comrade  ?  "  he  said,  with 
quivering  lips.  "  Name  of  God,  what  else 
can  I  do?  It  is  the  only  way,  the  only 
right  way,  sergeant.  For  to-morrow  I 
must  see  the  flmperor,  and  then " 

"  Yes,  1  know,"  said  the  veteran,  "  I  saw 
his  officer  speak  to  you  as  I  sat  with  the 
others  over  vonder.  But  vou  must  live,  and 
vou  will  be  a  Marshal  of  France  vet.  These 
panics,  who  can  explain  them?  Why, 
to  day,  I  ran  with  the  rest,  at  first  Yes, 
thousand  thunders,  I,  Mazet,  and  I  have* 
served  since  Rivoli,  with  four  wounds  and 
nine  campaigns,  monsieur ;  yet  at  first  I  * 
ran  also.  But  /  do  not  try  to  take 
away  my  life,  for  I  have  seen  them 
before." 

The  captain  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  It  is  not  that  so  much,  sergeant.  It  is 
the  Flmperor.  You  remember  the  colonel 
of  Grenadiers  we  saw  three  years  ago  ?  So 
it  will  be  with  me." 

"  \o."  said  the  sergeant,  firmly.  "  No, 
it  will  not  be  so,  for  he  was  a  colonel, 
whilst  you  are  a  captain  only.  And  after 
such  a  victory  as  this,  he  cannot  be  very 
angry.  T  will  swear  that  if  you — I  ask 
your  pardon,  comrade. — Vi.>\V  \1  >^^n^  -^z^v^ns^. 


"  //  is  poTiiitted  lo  epeak  to  the  Captain  one  moment  ?  " 
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him  truthfully  and  make  no  excuses,  in  the 
end  he  will  forgive  you." 

Chastagnaret  looked  up.  There  was  a 
gleam  of  hope  on  his  grey  face. 

**  Is  it  possible,  sergeant  ?  Do  you 
really  think  so?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Name  of  a  pipe  !  If  1  think  so  !  " 
cried  the  sergeant,  perceiving  his  words 
had  taken  effect.  "  I  tell  you  I  am  sure.  1 
know  the  Emperor  better  than  you,  if  J 
may  say  so,  my  captain,  and  I  am  sure." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  sergeant,  you  may 
be;  but  if  you  are  not — Mon  Dieu,  the  dis- 
grace of  it !  " — be  broke  off  with  a  sob. 

"  But  I  am  right,"  cried  Mazet,  "  and 
another  thing.  The  men,  they  will  follow 
you  anywhere  now.  I  have  been  listening 
to  them  round  the  fires  over  yonder,  and 
they  feel  it,  yes,  even  as  you  do.  But, 
thousand  thunders,  let  them  have  another 
squadron  in  front  of  them  to-morrow,  and 
see  how  they  behave.  Parbleu,  after  this 
they  would  follow  you  into  hell  itself." 
He  finished  with  a  ring  in  his  voice,  and  a 
fierce  bristle  of  his  grey  moustache. 

"Well,"  said  the  captain,  "I  will  do 
as  you  wish.  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour,  old  comrade,  that  there  will  be  no 
more  attempts  on  my  so  valuable  life,"  with 
a  bitter  smile,  "  and  I  will  face  the  Em- 
peror to-morrow.  But  all  the  same,  young 
Caillard  is  the  luckv  one." 

"  At  present  you  may  think  so,"  said  the 
sergeant,  shaking  his  grey  head.  "  But  in 
a  few  months,  who  can  tell?  I  shall  yet 
live  to  see  you  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of 
light  cavalry.  All  will  come  right.  Good- 
night, my  captain."  He  walked  slowly 
off  to  his  own  bivouac,  the  firelight  gleam- 
ing on  his  scabbard. 

Captain  Chastagnaret  sat  down  with  a 
heart  a  great  deal  lighter.  It  might  be  as 
the  sergeant  said.  He  would  not  try  to 
excuse  himself.  God  knows  there  was  no 
excuses  to  be  made.  He  sat  all  night  until 
the  embers  turned  grey  and  a  faint  ligtit 
came  into  the  sky.  A  little  morning  breeze 
sprang  up,  lifting  the  cloak  from  his 
shoulders,  and  making  him  shiver.  Then 
as  the  day  broke,  he  ate  his  rough  break- 
fast and  made  ready  to  obey  his  order. 

The  Emperor's  hendjuarters  were  at  a 
small  cottage  some  half-mile  away  from 
the  Chasseurs'  encampment.  Chastagnaret 
walked  towards  it,  and  remarked,  even  in 


his  terrible  situation,  how  strange  seemed 
the  contrast ;  the  tiny  thatched  hut,  and  the 
bustle  and  turmoil  around  it,  officers 
coming  and  going  and  orderlies  riding 
swiftly  backwards  and  forwards.  He 
found  the  same  officer  who  had  given  him 
the  order,  and  reported  himself.  After 
some  delay  he  was  ushered  into  the  small 
mean  room  which  the  Conqueror  of  Europe 
was  occupying. 

Napoleon  was  seated  at  a  small  table 
covered  with  papers.  He  was  in  his  uni- 
form of  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Guard,  with 
the  grey  overcoat  over  it.  His  face  seemed 
pale  and  weary,  but  in  his  eyes  there 
gleamed  an  exultant  light.  On  the  table 
by  his  side  was  his  untouched  breakfast, 
and  two  candles  burnt  down  to  within  an 
inch  showed  that  he  had  been  up  nearly 
ail  night.  His  secretary  was  seated  oppo- 
site him,  and  Berthier  and  two  other  officers 
stood  behind  him. 

As  Chastagnaret  entered  he  was  dicta- 
ting a  dispatch  at  furious  speed  to  the 
unhappy  secretary,  who  seemed  half  dead 
with  fatigue.  When  he  had  finished,  le 
glanced  up  and  perceived  the  captain 
■sitanding  by  the  door,  his  face  pale  and  set. 

"Well,"  said  the  Emperor  quickly, 
"  who  are  vou?  " 

"  Captain  Chastagnaret,  sire,  of  the  40th 
Chasseurs." 

"Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Napoleon,  starting  up, 
"  I  remember,  I  sent  for  \ou."  He  left  lis 
seat  and  began  to  pace  to  and  fro. 

"  I  saw  your  behaviour  yesterday.  You, 
you  alone  out  of  all  my  ;jrmy  disgraced  tha 
uniform  you  wear.  You  were  engaged 
with  a  force  of  equal  strength,  you  fly  in 
disorder,  vou  lose  a  score  of  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  same  number 
prisoners.  You  only  stop  your  men  under 
the  guns  of  my  batteries.     Is  this  correct  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  the  unfortuna:^  (Mptain. 

"  Then,  Name  of  God,  what  have  you  to 
say  ?     What  have  you  to  say,  I  ask  ?  " 

He  faced  round  uix)n  Chastagnaret. 
His  eyes  had  lost  their  weary  look  and 
were  blazing  like  two  coals  in  his  pale  face. 

The  captain  winced  as  instinctively  as  a 
man  does  from  a  sudden  light  thrust  into 
his  face  in  a  dark  room. 

"  I  can  say  nothing,  sire,"  he  stam- 
mered. "All  that  vou  sav  is  true.  There 
is  nothing  for  me  to  sa^  " 
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His  heart  was  beating  wildly  and  his 
bieath  came  and  went  in  little  gasps. 

**  Then,  sir,"  cried  the  Emperor,  his  voice 
quivering  with  anger.  "  /  have  something 
to  say  to  you.  From  this  day  you  cease 
to  be  a  soldier  of  France.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  regard  I  bear  towards  the  regiment 
whose  uniform  you  sully,  I  would  have 
you  court -martial  led  and  shot.  You  may 
think  yourself  lucky  to  escape  thus.  Go, 
sir,  and  never  let  me  see  you  again  in  the 
ranks  of  my  army.  Begone,  I  tell 
you  ! " 

As  he  heard  the  cruel  words  hissed  out 
at  him,  the  captain's  heart  seemed  turned 
to  lead.  He  saluted,  and  in  spite  of  him- 
self the  tears  started  from  his  eyes.  Then 
suddenly  urged  by  an  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse, he  stepped  forward. 

"  Sire,  for  God's  sake  give  me  another 
chance.  I  know  I  do  not  deserve  it,  but 
give  me  another  chance.  I  have  served 
you  since  Marengo,  sire.  I  have  received 
two  wounds  and  been  present  at  six  great 
battles,  and  I  have  never  failed  before. 
Colonel  Lasalle  can  tell  you,  I  was  under 
him  for  three  years  in  the  Hussars."  He 
stopped  to  steady  his  voice. 

One  of  the  officers  behind  the  Emperor, 
who  had  been  listening  with  a  pitying  look, 
came  forward. 

"  It  is  true,  sire,  what  the  captain  says. 
I  always  found  him  a  most  zealous  and 
efficient  officer.  And,  I  ask  your  pardon, 
sire,  but  the  affair  seemed  to  me  to  be  more 
the  fault  of  the  men  than  of  their  com- 
mander." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  the  Emperor,  impatiently. 
"  I  tell  you,  Lasalle,  there  are  no  bad  regi- 
ments, only  bad  commanders."  He  turned 
to  the  captain  with  a  heavy  frown.  "  You 
have  served  me  since  Marengo  you  say  ? 
Did  you  learn  to  behave  as  you  have 
(lone  there?  Did  you  learn  it  from 
Kellerman  and  his  dragoons  upon  iluit 
day  ?  " 

"  Sire,  T  have  no  excuse  to  oft'er,  as  I 
said.  I  can  only  throw  myself  upon  your 
mercy.  Give  me  one  more  chance,  sire, 
only  one." 

The  Emperor  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  gazing  at  him  with  a  fixed  look.  He 
tr)ok  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"One  more  chance,  hein  !       And    then 
jou  will  want  anothei  and  another." 


"No,  sire,"  exclaimed  the  Chasseur, 
"  but  one  only." 

"  So  you  say,"  said  the  Emperor.  His 
eyes  had  lost  some  of  their  red-hot  anger, 
and  his  voice  had  grown  calmer. 

"  There  will  be  no  more  fighting  in  this 
campaign.  I  have  settled  accounts  with 
this  one  battle,  eh,  Lasalle  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  kind-hearted 
colonel,  "  and  might  I  not  say  that  under 
the  circumstances  you  can  afford  to  be 
merciful  ?  " 

"  Well !  Well  1  "  said  Napoleon,  "  as  the 
fellow  seems  to  interest  you  so,  Lasalle." 

He  turned  upon  Chastagnaret  once  more. 

"  Attend,  sir  !  "  he  said  in  such  a  voice 
that  the  captain  involuntarily  sprang  to 
the  salute.  "  I  give  you  this  chance  you 
beg  for.  But,  if  the  next  time  my  army 
goes  to  fight  you  do  not  perform  some  act 
which  shall  bring  you  very  prominently 
before  me,  I  tell  you,  at  the  end  of  the 
battle,  I  will  send  for  you  and  tear  away 
your  shoulder-straps  with  my  own  hands  I 
That  will  do.     You  may  go." 

He  seated  himself  again  and  commenced 
to  dictate  another  dispatch. 

The  captain,  quite  dazed  at  his  good 
fortune,  saluted  mechanically  and  left  the 
room  with  a  bounding  heart.  He  remem- 
bered telling  Sergeant  Mazet,  and  that 
worthy's  :  "  Thousand  bombshells  !  what 
did  I  tell  you,  I  know  the  Emperor,  my 
captain."  Then  the  strain  over,  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  his  cloak  and  slept  for  hours 

amidst  the  busy  encampment 

*         *         *         ♦         « 

It  was  nearly  eighteen  months  later. 
Once  more  the  cannon  were  bellowing  at 
each  other,  and  on  the  great  plain  down 
by  the  Danube  the  little  human  specks 
were  rushing  furiously  backwards  and  for- 
wards. It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Emperor  in  person  had  just  brought  up 
the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  to  help  man 
his  great  centre  battery  of  fifty  pieces,  the 
gunners  of  which  had  been  decimated  by 
the  Austrian  fire.  He  stood  with  his  staff 
behind  the  guns  and  looked  tnrough  his 
glasses  at  the  field  of  battle.  This  was  a 
very  terrible  struggle,  and  even  his  face 
seemed  anxious.  The  .Austrians  were 
pressing  his  left  very  hard.  The  remnant 
of  Massena's  corps  was  there  defending 
\lself  with  desperation. 
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Napoleon  stood  watching  them  for  a  few 
moments,  tlien  gave  an  order.  A  staff 
officer  darted  off  and  almost  immediately  a 
great  mass  of  cavalry  began  to  wind  away 
from  the  reserve  towards  the  threatened 
left  wing.  They  opened  out  like  a  great 
fan  as  they  swept  past  the  French  infantry 
who  greeted  them  with  a  tempest  of  cheers. 
The  trot  grew  into  a  gallop,  and  the  gallop 
into  a  headlong  charge.  The  Austrians 
had  fallen  back  hurriedly  and  were  formed 
into  squares. 

The  leading  regiment  in  the  brigade 
nearest  the  Emperor  was  one  of  chasseurs. 
The  advance  squadron  was  full  of  empty 
saddles  as  the  leaden  hail  from  the 
Austrian  squares  swept  through  their  ranks. 
They  began  to  go  slower  and  hesitated. 
Suddenly  an  officer  shot  out  from  the  tur- 
moil of  plunging  horses  and  falling  men. 
At  top  speed  he  rode  out  and  stopped 
before  the  Austrians,  waving  his  men  on, 
as  the  bullets  whistled  past  him.  There 
came  a  great  roar  of  cheering  from  the 
Chasseurs,  and  like  an  arrow  from  a  Ikiw, 
they  sprang  forward  again.  The  officer 
always  leading,  they  crashed  right  on  to 
the  bayonets  of  an  Austrian  srjuare.  A 
dying  horse  made  a  space  for  them  as  it 
fell  forward  inside  the  ranks,  and  in  a 
second  the  whole  tide  of  breathless  horses 
and  furious  men  poured  through.  The 
square  seemed  to  melt  away  and  the 
Chasseurs  spread  over  the  battle-ground, 
their  swords  rising  and  falling  on  the  flying 
footmen.  With  the  same  officer  in  front 
of  them,  a  little  clump  of  horsemen  rode 
for  the  Austrian  standard.  A  cloud  of 
dust  arose,  obscuring  the  combatants,  but 
as  it  cleared,  the  Chasseurs  could  be  seen 
returning.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  the 
officer  with  the  tattered  colours  across  his 
saddle-bow.  His  men  had  their  busbies  on 
their  sword-points  and  were  frantically 
cheering. 

The  Emperor  lowered  his  glasses.  The 
anxious  look  passed  from  his  face.  He 
turned  to  his  staff. 

"That  was  a  man,  messieurs,  that 
officer,"  he  said  ;  "  parbleu  I  that  was  a 
man  !  I  would  make  him  a  prince  if  I 
could.  I  must  see  him  after  the  battle. 
Berthier,  make  a  note  that  I  see  him  to- 
morrow morning.  It  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  battle." 


He  looked  through  the  glass  again. 
Demoralised  by  the  terrible  sight  of  their 
comrades'  defeat,  many  of  the  Austrian 
squares  had  been  broken  in  like  manner. 
The  remainder  retreated  hastily.  As  the 
Emperor  said,  "  It  was  the  turning-point 
of  the  battle."  In  the  gathering  twilight 
the  whole  Austrian  army  was  soon  in  full 
retreat,  the  French  cavalry  following  hard 
after  them.  Once  again  victory  was  to 
Napoleon  and  the  Grand  Army. 

In  the  morning  the  officer  was  brought  to 
the  Conqueror,  where  he  sat  on  horse- 
back, with  his  staff  around  him.  The  Em- 
peror rode  eagerly  up  to  him. 

"  It  gives  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  see 
you,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "and  to  thank  you 
in  the  name  of  France  for  your  gallant  ser- 
vice yesterday.  But  what  is  your  name,  1 
seem  to  remember  you  ?  " 

"  Captain  Chastagnaret,  sire,  of  the  40th 
Chasseurs,"  replied  the  officer  saluting. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Emperor.  A  slow  smile 
broke  over  his  face.  He  dismounted,  and 
going  up  to  the  captain,  took  him  by  the 
ear.  "  .Mon  Dieu,  yes,"  he  said,  still 
smiling,  *'  I  remember  Captain  Cha.stag- 
naret  of  the  40th  Chasseurs.  It  is  nearly 
eighteen  months  since  I  saw  you,  and  you 
have  fulfdled  my  order.  *  Unless  you 
bring  yourself  very  prominently  before 
me,'  were  my  words  I  believe.  Well,  you 
have  done  that  with  a  vengeance,  monsieur. 
Now  you  shall  see  what  I  think  of  service 
like  yours." 

He  beckoned  to  the  admiring  staff  to 
come  closer.  Taking  the  captain  by  the 
shoulders,  he  said : 

Major  Chastagnaret — I  need  men  like 
you  close  around  me.  You  will  from 
henceforth  belong  to  my  personal  staff. 
And,  furthermore,  I  hereby  decorate  you 
with  the  cross."  He  paused,  and  taking 
from  his  breast  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  with  his  own  hands  pinned  it  to 
the  newly -made  major's  tunic. 

"  Mon  ami,"  he  said,  stepping  back,  "  if 
I  know  how  to  punish,  I  know  how  to 
reward  also." 

Chastagnaret  could  net  speak.  He 
saluted,  and  then  impulsively  falling  on 
his  knees,  he  kissed  the  Emperor's  hand. 
And  as  he  watched  from  a  distance, 
Sergeant  Mazet,  his  left  arm  in  a  sling, 
laughed  quietlv  to  himself. 


The  Meaning 

OF   THE 

New  Year. 


.  scL-ond  i 


said 


to  be  tlie  triumph  of 
hojie  over  experience, 
ani]  we  mas  say  without 
exaggeration  that  when  we  wish  our  neigh- 
U:ura  and  friends  a  Happy  New  Year  it 
is  probably  expericiii:e  tlini  we  are  also 
defying.  The  ftuniula  U  inii-o.sed  upon 
us,  and  it  \s  re]»eateil  as  giibly  and  insin- 
Ci'ety  as  i;  the  weekly  omfessiim  that   we 


I-or  the  Net 


Ve 


are  miserable 
Tfally  means  very  lillle  to  nations  and  in- 
dividuals; it  is  simi)ly  a  tx)mmercial  ex- 
pression, and  signifies  a  great  de.il  to  busi- 
ness men,  but  is  of  small  moment  to  any- 
body else.  Both  national  and  private  his- 
tories have  iheir  own  calendars;  Ihe 
periods  which  stand  out  from  one  another 
have  clearly  defined  dates,  but  they  are 
not  thiise  which  begin  or  end  our  almaniics. 
Even  the  centuries  «hi<-h  in  text  hooks  are 
strained  in  order  to  be  made  to  appear  lo 
have  characters  of  iheir  own  cannot  he 
Irealcd  in  this  way.  We  speak  of  tln' 
Age  of  Pericles  and  the  Keii.iis.sani-e  as 
periods  by  themselves  irrcsiiertive  nf  (he 
centuries  to  which  they  belong.  The  arli- 
ficlal  division  of  the  centuries  me.ins  n.)- 
thing  in  literature.  We  t:dk  of  the  i:ii/a- 
licthan  Teriod.  the  Augustan  a^e  of 
K:iRli.sh  literature,  and  the  Age  of  Words- 
worth, and  all  these  periods  meant  the 
overlapping  of  one  century  by  amuiier. 
What  we  call  the  eiBhteenth_  century  in 
JifcMture  did  not  commence  with  the  year 
r;or,  and  it  cenamly  lasted  until  1830  or 
ibentboiits.     We  are  in  the  tweWieih  ^et^- 


;uiy  according  to  the  almanac,  but  lo  most 
students  the  age  through  which  we  are 
passing  began  when  Tennyson,  Browning, 
and  Carlyle  ceased  to  write.  In  our  pri- 
vate lives  dates  are  also  imposed  upon  lis 
as  anniversaries,  but  they  mean  nothing  'o 
us  except  in  a  commercial  sense.  In 
memory  our  lives  consist  often  of  clearly 
defined  periods;  even  the  dales  are  care- 
fully recorded,  but  very  few  of  us  can  re- 
member the  marking  of  a  fresh  epoch  bv 
such  a  date  as  the  First  of  January  or  even 
by  our  own  hiilhday.  The  most  persistert 
thing  in  human  nature  is  the  power  it 
possesse,*  to  make  fresh  starts,  but  il  has 
also  a  way  of  seleciing  its  own  dale  for  the 
purpose.  I  am  seldom  in  the  right  moo-l 
to  begin  anything  on  New  Year's  Dav.  I 
cannot  dale  even  my  letters  correctly  un- 
til the  year  is  fully  a  week  old.  Slore- 
over,  the  old  \ear  is  not  nearly  paid  for, 
and  until  this  is  done  I  cannot  honestly 
look  its  successor  in  the  face  and  ackrow- 
leilge  its  existence.  Besides,  I  am  only 
just  reiiivering  from  the  supreme  effort  I 
have  been  making  to  have  a  merry  Christ- 
mas. That  also  is  an  anniversary  im(x>se(l 
U|>nn  me,  and  I  cannot  keep  two  compul- 
sory fesiivals  within  a  week  of  one  another. 
The  natural  fnllnw-on  of  stimulated  mer- 
riment is  intense  depression,  and  I  am 
usually  on  ihe  crest  of  that  wave  when 
the  bells  are  ringing  in  ihe  new  vear. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  n:oral  and  spiritual 
capital,  and  il  is  as  necessary  in  a  fresh 
start  in  the  development  of  character  as 
money  is  in  the  development  of  a  business 
undertaking.     And  morally  and  spiritually 
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I  am  at  mv  lowest  ebb  on  the  First  of 
January.  The  good  resolves,  which  I  am 
then  sometimes  tempted  to  make  by 
ministers  and  editors,  peter  out  in  a  week 
because  of  the  absence  of  moral  capital. 
They  are  merely  suggested  by  the 
almanac;  they  are  not  the  natural  and 
legitimate  investment  of  my  capital.  I 
think,  too,  that  Nature  herself  should  help 
us  to  realise  important  boundaries  of  time, 
and  there  is  no  sign  in  the  heaven  above 
or  the  earth  beneath  that  one  year  is  pass- 
ing into  another.  I  can  rememl>er  two 
great  disillusionments  of  my  early  child- 
hood. The  first  occurred  when  I  realised 
that  there  was  no  difference  in  appearance 
or  feeling  between  the  31st  December  and 
the  I  St  January,  nothing  at  all  to  warrant 
the  fuss  that  was  being  made  about  the 
matter  by  my  parents  and  teachers.  The 
second  happened  on  my  first  visit  to  Scot- 
land, when  I  could  find  no  boundary  line 
which  would  enable  me  to  say,  "  This  is 
one  country ;  that  is  another."  Time  and 
space  were  bounded  artificially;  that  was 
my  infantile  conclusion. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  New  Year's  Day 
fixed  for  general  observance,  let  it  be  the 
first  day  of  spring,  whenever  that  may  be. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  a  fresh  start  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter  when  our  spirits 
are  low  and  when  we  know  that  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  discomfort  to  live  through 
before  Nature  on  her  part  makes  up  her 
mind  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  hope  to 
t-*  in  bed  at  midnight  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, and  if  I  happen  at  that  time  to  hear 
the  church  bells  ringing  and  calling  me  to 
a  new  life,  I  shall  turn  over  on  my  side, 
saying,  "  Let  Nature  begin  and  set  us  an 
example."  I  shall  then  go  to  sleep  feeling 
that  I  have  adequately  realised  the  situa- 
tion. When  Turner  lay  dying  at  the  win- 
dow on  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  from 
which  he  had  seen  so  many  visions  of 
beauty,  he  looked  out  on  the  river  bathed 
in  sunlight  and  murmured,  "  The  Sun  is 
God."  In  other  words  the  sun  is  the 
Highest  Good,  and  how  can  I  be  expected 
to  make  any  great  effort  in  the  direction  of 
goodness  when  the  daily  sunshine  is  re- 
corded in  minutes  rather  than  hours?  The 
run  is  my  moral  capital.  I  wish  every- 
body a  Happy  New  Year,  but  the  wish 
merely  refers  to  their  balance  sheets.     A 


great  deal  of  needless  disappointment  will 
be  avoided  if  we  agree  to  |)ostpone  any 
good  resolves  until  a  later  period,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  just  now  to  paying  our  way. 
Our  wives  and  mothers  will  probably  still 
remind  us  at  breakfa.st,  when  we  show 
signs  of  irritation  at  the  New  Year's  bud- 
get of  letters,  that  we  have  made  a  bad 
beginning,  but  our  answer  that  we  are  not 
beginning  anything,  that  we  are  simply 
going  on,  and  that  the  First  of  January 

be will  probably  be  secretly  approved. 

For  women  are  always  so  grateful  for  a 
little  moral  support  in  unorthodox  attitudes 
from  the  men  folk.  That  is  why  strong 
language  is  less  reprehensible  in  a  married 
than  in  a  single  man.  The  married  man 
is  bearing  his  wife's  burdens  as  well  as  his 
own  and  is  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  them 
in  the  same  way.  Much  of  his  language 
is  purely  vicarious.  And  the  burden  of 
the  Near  Year  hits  a  housewife  as  hardly 
as  it  does  her  husband. 

The  old  vear  leaves 

How  TO  BE      me   and   the   new    vear 

Always  finds  me  in  a   state  of 

Amiable.         rebellion,  and    my    eye 

has,  therefore,  been 
naturally  attracted  by  an  article  in  the 
Christmas  number  of  The  House  Beau- 
tiful, entitled  "  How  to  be  Always 
Amiable."  The  magazine  in  which  the 
article  appears  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Ernest 
Hart,  and  is  published  for  the  benefit  of 
"  those  who  design,  beautify,  and  inhabit 
houses."  It  will  be  observed  that  every - 
lx>dy  is  catered  for  save  gipsies  and  tramps. 
Mrs.  Hart's  writers  discourse  to  us  elo- 
quently on  sideboards,  chairs,  tables,  and 
antimacassars,  but  in  her  Christmas  num- 
ber she  seems  conscious  of  other  ingredients 
which  go  to  make  up  a  happy  home,  .so  she 
has  written  to  several  well-known  men  for 
answers  to  her  question,  "H(jw  to  be  always 
amiable."  The  answers  supplied  are 
exactly  what  we  might  expect ;  the  gentle- 
men simply  recommend  their  own  wares. 
Canon  Barnett  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Carlisle 
recommend  religion,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
suggests  "  Why  not  print  i  Cor.  xiii. 
Everything  is  there,"  while  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton  advises  twenty  grains  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  with  ten  or  twenty  of 
bromide  of  potassium.     He  calls  the  mix- 
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fpi   7 h4  7tnu,x   v',n.(i  hav*  yArx^^  Mir  v> 

t^/XMf,^xA^A    h-<    ''r/xA,    and    p*arii    hi.^ 
j|^*op.     An/i  (  ^^r>r.  ^t  r.a*  rd>;.^e»i  •'The 

Ht^fitJnl,  If  k  :/>\\\h  \\  f/>  fyi  cr>aifor.ahl* 
;>^  'w^II  »■»  \/^n^\fu\  ^fJinarv  w^r  arvi  tftar 
will  ^yr  %\>\ax^\f.,  Anr]  rrifrti  and  wonifim 
Af*:  ;*;*  rniy  h  %Hhjfj'X  v>  tr*i^  \>x^jr.f:%%  a^  chairi* 
*f»/J  %\fM/>^if\%.  Mv  e^.^  w':!'y>Trie?«  in  a 
rrx/fw  fK^  »i;rn%  of  fi^n;^  '-.h^-A  in,  fh^  ixz^fA 
tf\^^.%,  '0ff/Tn  i//T^'.rfrt\  r,i  rarp^t.  and  deeply 
irultr%*if\  arrn'h;ilr^.  And  f  ^rx:>':r-  fra^^d 
e/lj(^^  in  th'r  '':a^':  of  fny  fri^m'-h.  "  .Vot 
€ra%Ily  provoked  "  ia  ;in  ^:=t*irrtah!':  pr^<v:pt 
j|j»t  ;m  **  n'r'y'rr  provoke  '  i«i  ra^h'ir  con- 
t^friptiM#?,  'IK':  amiahiiif)  '>f  *h':  always 
arni;ibl':  i*  fr^:'|ii':nt.!y  iinmin^^nt^d  hx^re- 
f]ffm.  It  ji  ofNrn  th*:  .'irfiiahllitv  of  the 
H/itur^illy  ijnpl*':>H;int  whi^Fi  d'rlights  us 
ni/;ftt  in  th^r  lloijH/!  |{<'antifiiL  Men  have 
%nu\fA  on  me  unable  ;dt<^>gether  to  hide 
from  tfj^ir  tell  tale  fa^e.s  the  agony  which 
the  effort  \%  '•.'Mi.Hing  them,  hut  I  have  valued 
those  umilex  mor'*  than  the  rompliments  of 
the  naturally  ph-asant,  I  appreciate  the 
(i\fVi()\m  t'fU)r\  the)  are  making.  I  value  so 
little  the  people  who  cau  only  smile  at 
pleasant  ofijertn.  I  rem^'mher  a  rriljeague 
who  was  known  to  all  in  his  later  vfrars  for 
his  rriurtesy,  his  [loliteness,  and  his  con- 
sideration for  the  jjarti^ular  man  with 
whom  Iw  might  be  diralirig.  Yet  there  was 
lK)mftirmg  aU)tit  th(!  l>iiil(I  of  liis  jaw  and 
thr*  fXprcHsion  in  his  eyes  whirli  told  you 
that  firrcc  fires  w<*re  fnirning  underneath 
the  pleasant  exterior,  and  IfK)ker8-on  at 
/our  interview  with  the  man  noted  that  as 
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a  narifr:*r  zesiat  mcri  i  nan  -s  ne  ^ia:  :s 
'.lerusanr  iimct  /  ".rr^Jiiiae  in  :k>-ri  il  The 
iiiztrz  in  "ne  i.^xj»  imi.ir.ie  ^  ±iar  z:ey 
.ia7»  nn  Ter.*^  .c  ^tr^crt^jniL  Tie''  icceiir 
V,  ikft  -r'.^rrr-.oiy.  mrt  ±ev  iia-r*  —e  yinrre 
«nL>.  Voir  iame  jcney*!:  v':rf:t  f  :r  i«L  Trini 
Thntn  T.-iij  '':iiie  intn  Tr.nrjin  \rrif  S3 
:hi*r*  zri«v^  ihctir  riiim  m  ilmizsr  inevtt- 
ihtrt  4ii.^cii:ii"-n  :f  insincsrirr.  iriuci  nctzin^ 
hi3:  an  'urhun?:  :f  "*nicer  ir  irricaricc  iril: 
rrrT.r.v-:,  The  zif-ric  irrr.i?  te  ze:cie  ir»* 
ct-*r.  :rrt  n:rsr  Tirni -heart*!:  :  r:ey  :we 
rhe  r  irrirah  .-^rer.T  v,  rieir  ^arr^rre  ie^tiT*- 
nfrH.i.  mr:  'j-'v-r'^er  mmh.  they  a:a.T  azcear 
'.n  he  '-ur  *nem:es  ¥Zi:h  z^r^ccs  ire  ifren 
'',ur  hesr  frleniii  when  :r:ubte  inii  ffflir-i-'rv 
he*^t  Ji.t  They  j-rs-  is  senaidve  ::■  'Xir  mii- 
fr^rttine:*  and  r-rrnngs  as  ihey  -jrere  ti?  ocr 
errcri  an.-:  mLstake^.  ami  die  ^rtxzesz  piint 
in  their  favour  is  tha:  we  «nin  generallT 
•nut  them  all  the  wav.  On  ±e  ether  hani 
!pie  alwavs  amiable  are  amlible  even  in  the 
presence  of  misfGnune,  and  their  warm- 
heartedne:?5  is  onlv  skin  deeD.  Thev  can 
r  '^Z-  a  dipt  themselves  to  moois  and  circum- 
.stance^  wir.h  which  they  are  out  of  sym- 
pathy. There  are  times  and  oxasions 
when  amiability  is  almost  maddening,  and 
when  the  House  Beautiful  becomes  un- 
lovely because  of  its  inhuman  qualities. 

Light  and  shade  are 

Temperamental  as   necessary  in  human 

Writers.         character  as  in  works  of 

art,  and  I  think  that  if 
we  were  to  study  closely  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  impressed  their  personalities  in 
a  pleasant  way  upon  their  fellow  creatures 
we  should  find  that  persistent  amiability 
was  the  one  description  which  least  fitted 
their  characters.  I  have  lately  been  read- 
ing again  in  a  new  edition  published  by 
George  Bell  and  Sons,  "  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  by  Robert  Burton.  And  the 
value  of  tlie  book  to  us  in  these  davs  lies 
almost  entirely  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
manifestation  of  a  peculiar  and  individual 
temperament.  Temperamental  writers,  if 
I  may  coin  such  a  phrase,  are  a  race  apart. 
They  arouse  interest  in  their  likes,  and  re- 
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pulsion  in  ihose  who  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  them.  Hal  lam,  the  historian,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  not  found  much 
pleasure  in  glancing  over  "  The  Anatomy," 
and  if  we  know  anything  of  Hallam  from 
his  writings  we  know  he  was  not  tempera- 
mental. Neither  was  Lord  Macaulay,  who, 
"with  infinite  disdain,  spoke  of  "  The  Ana- 
tomy "  as  "  the  scourings  of  the  Bodleian." 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Johns(jn  declared 
that  the  book  was  the  only  one  which 
fetched  him  from  his  bed  two  hours  before 
his  usual  time  for  rising.  And  Charles 
Lamb  included  among  his  midnight  dar- 
lings the  Folio  of  Robert  Burton.  Lamb, 
indeed,  in  describing  the  writings  of  Elia 
mi^i.t  have  used  the  same  words  of  "  The 
Anatomy."  "  Crude  they  are  I  grant  you 
— a  sort  of  unlicked  incondite  things 
villainously  pranked  in  an  affected  array 
of  antique  moods  and  phrases.  They  had 
not  been  his  if  they  had  been  other  than 
such."  A  contemporary  of  Burton's  des- 
cribed him  as  "  a  melancholy  and  humorous 
person."  The  same  writer  goes  on,  "  I 
have  heard  some  of  the  antients  of  Christ 
Church  often  say  that  his  company  was 
very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile."  Every- 
body in  fact  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
to  prove  that  although  he  made  a  life-long 
study  of  melancholy  he  had  a  light  side. 
Bishop  Kennet  is  still  more  illuminating. 
He  said  that  "  in  an  interval  of  vapours 
Burton  would  be  extremely  pleasant  and 
raise  laughter  in  any  company."  Now  I 
like  this  idea  of  "  an  interval  of  vapours." 
It  not  only  expresses  what  we  should  have 
experted  of  the  author,  but  it  indicates,  in 
a  way  which  appeals  to  us  all,  that  the 
rit'h.est  kind  of  humour  requires  a  sombre 
background.  Charles  Lamb  might  also 
have  said  of  Burton  what  he  said  of  Elia  - 
"  I  know  him  to  be  light,  and  vain,  and 
humoursome."  He  was  always  richly  in- 
dividual. Lord  Byron  used  to  speak  of 
*  The  Anatomy "  as  good  material  for 
literarv  conversations,  but  few  readers  will 
have  patience  to  read  a  dozen  pages  of  the 
book  unless  the  individuality  of  Burton 
interests  -  tlieni.  "  The  intervals  of 
vapours ''  became,  it  is  true,  more  and  more 
frequent  with  Burton  as  he  grew  older,  and 
at  last  we  are  told  nothing  could  make  him 
laugh,  "but  going  rlwvn  to  the  Bri<lge  foot 
in  Oxford  and  lui. ing  t!ie  bargemen  scold, 
No.  22.     New  Series.     Jan.,   1905. 


and  storm,  and  swear  at  one  another,  at 
which  he  wouid  set  his  hands  to  his  sides 
and  laugh  most  profusely."  Yet  this  is  the 
picture  of  Burton  of  all  others  which  we 
like  to  cherish;  it  goes  well  with  the  por- 
trait of  him  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  which 
shows  us  a  man  of  a  thoughful  and  un- 
happy cast  of  countenance,  but  with  an 
obvious  capacity  for  laughter. 
•  Many  of  my  readers  are,  I  dare  say, 
familiar  with  the  beautiful  picture  drawn 
by  Erasmus  of  his  friend  Dean  Colet.  The 
charm  is  temperamental.  Erasmus  des- 
cribes Colet  as  "  naturally  hot,  impetuous, 
and  resentful,  indolent,  fond  of  pleasure 
and  of  women's  society — disposed  to  make 
a  joke  of  anything."  This  is  the  dark  side 
of  the  Dean's  character  according  to  Eras- 
mus, and  he  immediately  tells  us  how  the 
Dean's  whole  life  was  a  struggle  against 
these  besetting  tendencies.  And  here  is  a 
delightful  touch  :  "  He  worked  incessantly, 
talked  always  on  serious  subjects  to  con- 
f|uer  his  disposition  to  levity  ;  not  but  what 
vou  could  see  traces  of  the  old  Adam  when 
wit  was  flying  at  feast  or  festival.  He 
avoided  large  parties  for  this  reason."  I 
am  afraid  I  am  somewhat  degenerate,  but 
I  think  I  should  have  preferred  to  hear 
Dean  Colet  at  one  of  the  large  parties, 
which  we  may  be  sure  he  was  not  always 
able  to  avoid,  rather  than  in  his  pulpit  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  "  In  an  interval  of 
vapours  "  he  must  have  been  excessively 
entertaining. 

Then  there  is  the  familiar  case  of  the 
poet  Cowper.  Cowper  was  a  bom  trifler, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  sombre 
and  melancholy  of  all  English  writers.  As 
we  read  him  we  are  thinking  of  him  at  one 
moment  as  crushed  to  the  earth  in  deepest 
melancholy,  and  what  he  writes  at  such 
times  is  a  real  cry  of  pain,  and  we  turn 
over  a  page,  written  not  very  long  after 
the  one  which  has  so  depressed  us,  and 
we  think  of  Cowper  as  the  soul  of  play- 
fulne.ss  and  humour.  Vou  would  hardly 
think  the  same  man  capable  of  writing  : 

Man  di.'^.ivow**  and  Deitv  disvjwiis  me. 
Hell  mijrht  nffnid  my  miscr'cs  .1  shelter, 
Therefore    If*  11  kee)M«    his    hungry    mouths  all 
U)lti*(l  upiin.st  me. 

and  this  extract  from  one  of  his  letters : 
"  I  thank  you  for  the  snip  of  cloth  com- 
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monly  called  a  pattern.  At  present  I  have 
two  coats  and  but  one  back.  If  at  any 
time  hereafter  I  should  find  myself 
possessed  of  fewer  coals  and  more  backs, 
it  will  be  of  use  to  me."  Yet  we  know  it 
wa»  just  this  light  and  shade,  this  capacity 
for  action  and  reaction  which  made  Cow- 
per  so  beloved  by  his  friends  and  so  de- 
lightful a  companion.  Melancholy  and 
moroseness  are  not  things  to  be  avoided  like 
the  pestilence,  as  many  tedious  optimists 
would  have  us  think ;  they  are  inseparable 
from  a  really  sensitive  temperament,  and 
if  we  are  to  have  no  groans  we  shall  cer- 
tainly have  no  laughter.  Indeed,  I  greatly 
fear  that  the  effect  of  Sir  Lauder  B run- 
ton's  temper  powders  would  be  to  destroy 
the  wheat  with  the  tares.  To  secure 
chronic  amiability  in  the  House  Beautiful 
it  is  evidently  necessary,  according  to  him, 
to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  occupants.  It 
is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  rather  depres- 
sing cure.  But  although  this  combination 
of  light  and  shade  is  an  extremely  common 
one  in  human  character,  it  is  always  the 
cause  of  the  most  persistent  misunder- 
standing. If  a  man  is  serious  during  nine 
hours  of  the  day  and  is  frivolous  during 
the  tenth  hour  it  is  that  last  hour  which  will 
decide  with  many  people  what  his  charac- 
ter is.  The  odds  are  nine  to  one  against 
the  conclusion,  but  the  conclusion  is  usually 
formed.  Many  people  refused  to  regard 
Sir  William  Harcourt  as  a  sincere  politi- 
cian because,  like  Dean  Colet,  he  was  often 
disposed  to  make  a  joke  of  everything, 
even  of  Liberal  principles.  And  Bishop 
Creighton,  whose  life  we  have  all  been 
reading,  was  constantly  subject  to  the  same 
misunderstanding.  "  Once,  after  a  some- 
what trenchant  remark  of  his,  someone 
.said,  *  Ah,  Bishop,  I  am  afraid  you  don't 
suffer  fools  gladly.'  *  Xo,  no,'  answered 
the  Bishop  rather  gravely,  and  then  added 
with  a  sudden  smile,  *  But  I  do  suffer 
them.'  "  This  was  .the  sort  of  remark 
whi;  h  seemed  to  come  naturally  from  the 
Bishop's  lii>s,  and  it  was  a  rock  of  offence 
to  the  simple  minded  among  the  faithful. 
He  said  of  himself,  "  There  is  no  man  so 
incautious  with  his  tongue  and  so  cautious 
with  his  pen  as  I  am.'  Creighton  and 
Colet  were  evidently  affinities.  I  should 
like  to  have  heard  the  l^ishop's  reply  to  the 
question,  "How  to  he  alwnys  a:r.ial)le?" 


A  New 
Utopia. 


The  construction  of 
an  ideal  world  on  the 
basis  of  the  present 
seems  to  pMDssess  a 
never-ending  fascination  for  many  writers 
and  readers.  Even  the  immense  advances 
which  this  generation  has  made  in  natural 
science  and  in  the  improvement  of  what 
we  might  call  the  mere  machinery  of  life 
do  not  satisfy  these  impatient  idealists. 
We  are  already  living  in  a  world  which  in 
its  material  aspects  would  have  seemed 
ideal  to  our  forefathers,  but  the  pace  is 
not  fast  enough ;  we  must  at  least  be  shown 
what  is  the  natural  development  of  the  dis- 
coveries we  have  made.  Mr.  Wells  in  this 
country  is  constantly  entertaining  us  with 
ingenious  visions  of  the  future,  and 
scarcely  a  season  passes  without  some  re- 
former adopting  this  method  of  propagat- 
ing his  views.  I  must  confess  that  person- 
ally I  do  not  feel  interested  in  any  of  these 
efforts.  All  of  them,  even  the  best  of  Mr. 
Wells's,  make  me  somewhat  impatient,  not 
because  they  do  not  deal  with  matters  of 
fact,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  all 
seem  to  leavS  out  of  consideration  the 
human  factor.  The  human  characters  in- 
variably become  puppets;  they  are  obvi- 
ously being  moved  at  the  will  of  their 
literary  creator,  and  without  the  natural 
play  of  motive  and  character  as  I  under- 
stand it,  all  ideal  worlds  seem  to  me  un- 
attractive. I  have  lately  made  an  effort 
to  realise  another  of  these  ideal  communi- 
ties. Mr.  Godfrey  Sweven  published  some 
two  years  ago  a  book  entitled  "  Riallaro," 
which  was  at  once  a  satire  and  an  allegory. 
It  described  a  Darwinian  experiment  in 
artificial  selection  on  a  Southern  Pacific 
archipelago,  which  was  sealed  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  an  atoll  reef  and  a  ring 
of  mist.  The  main  or  central  island, 
manv  thousand  vears  before  the  narrati»  e 
begins,  had  purged  itself  of  all  its  crimi- 
nals and  morally  diseased  by  planting 
them  out  on  the  surrounding  islands,  each 
ty])e  on  a  separate  island,  and  had  taken 
measures  for  [)reventing  their  return  to 
their  original  home.  The  l)ook  gives  a 
picture  of  tlie  life  of  these  various  islands, 
putting  under  the  micros(Y>pe  all  the  fail- 
ings that  retard  the  progress  of  humanity. 
Now,  in  a  further  volume,  entitled  "  Lima- 
nora,  The  Lsland  of  Progress,"  published 
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by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 
and  London,  the  writer  describes  the  scien- 
tific advance  of  the  community  left  on  the 
central  island  after  the  process  of  expul- 
sion of  what,  to  its  inhabitants,  seemed  the 
clogging  elements,  had  been  completed. 
Readers  must  judge  for  themselves 
whether  the  result  is  encouraging.  Har- 
monious development  of  all  men's  powers 
and  of  the  resources  of  science  are  cer- 
tainly achieved,  but  I  am  wicked  enough  to 
miss  the  clogging  elements.  The  island 
seems  a  .^it  dull  without  them ;  I  am  sure 
if  I  were  in  Limanora  I  should  be  casting 
my  eyes  longingly  towards  one  or  other  of 
the  adjacent  plague  spots.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  book  to  dismiss  with  a  cheap 
jest.  The  author  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
scientific  achievements,  and  he  has  poetic 
imagination  and  picturesqueness  of  style. 
His  seriousness  of  purpose  is  unmistake- 
able ;  he  brushes  aside  most  of  the  things 


to  which  I  attach  value  in  life  with  evident 
conviction  that  he  is  doing  admirable 
scavenging  work.  In  Limanora,  for  in- 
stance, "  to  spend  imagination  on  the  past 
was  a  crime  against  the  future,"  "  all  mere 
word-mongering  was  to  this  people  an 
immoral  thing  " ;  the  literature  which  dealt 
with  the  past  "  dealt  with  disease,"  and  I 
presume,  therefore,  that  the  world's  classics 
were  divided  out  among  the  adjacent  is- 
lands. I  confess  I  am  not  educated  up  to 
Limanora.  I  should  prefer  to  be  "  planted 
out "  in  another  part  of  the  archipelago 
where  at  least  I  would  be  allowed  the 
luxury  of  retrospect.  This  is,  howe\er,  a 
strictly  personal  view,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
many  of  my  readers  will  be  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  author's  speculations.  They 
will  certainly  not  fail  to  share  my  ad 
miration  of  the  industry  of  the  writer  and 
of  his  exalted  e'tithusiasm  for  a  purified 
humanity. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR 

By  NEWMAN   HARDING 

SWIFT  as  a  hsCre,  with  greyhound  Time  behind, 
Panting  and  numb,  thro'  lashing  fears  unkind, 
Speeds  on  each  year  from  snow  to  cold  again, 
Spring  to  the  burst  of  life  'midst  sun  and  rain. 
Summer  to  "noon  with  all  it    wealth  galore, 
Autumn  to  yellow  sear  with  garnered  store; 
Thus  ever  run  the  months   in   ceaseless   'moil, 
'Midst  every   phase  of  pleasure,  grief,  and  toil : 
God  be  our  thought,  and  Justice  every  deed, 
Love  in  each  heart,  then  must  our  Works  succeed. 


1904-1905 

By  W.  J.  STUART 

P\SS  on  Old  Year  beyond  our  v\e\%} 
Thy  work  is  done  and  memories  but  remain 
To  link  i^ee   with  ofsrsel  es.     The  light  shines  clear 
Upon  the  hill  thy  babe    ow  starts  to  climb; 
And  we  with  beating  hearts  and  anxious  steps 
W-ilk  side  by  side  towards  the  unknown  goal. 
God  grant — come  weal,    ome  woe;  what'er  befall 
Us  in  the  coming  year — ^we  quit  ourselves 
Like  men. 
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OUR  MONTHLY   SNAP  SHOT  COMPETITION 
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THE  HOME  AND  HAUNTS-  OF  RICHARD 
JEFFERIES 

By  DARBY  STAFFORD 


NO  nature-lover's  library  is  connjltte 
unless  it  contains  every  available 
line  that  Richard  Jefferies  wrote  on  "The 
Open  Air"  and  "Wild  Life"— to  use,  as 
descriptive  of  the  subjects  in  dealing  with 
which  he  was  at  his  best,  the  titles  of  two 
of  his  most  cliarniing  books.     And  it  may 


what  lias  been  seen  in  mind,  they  are  the 
mo.it    cftL'i'tive   refreshers  of  memory. 

M:uiy  writers  have  drawn  largely  on  the 
surroundings  of  their  early  days  for 
material ;  Jefferies  has  done  so  more  than 
any  other.  He  grew  to  his  environment 
until  it  became  jiart  and  parcel  of  himself; 
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The  initiated  reader  finds  tliat  essay  most 
pathetic,  for  he  realises  that  the  things 
therein  described  are  the  things  which  had 
ever  dwelt  in  the  author's  memory.  It  was 
of  his  beloved  Wiltshire — of  one  particular 
corner  of  it — that  he  was  thinking  when 
he  wrote  :  "  The  bloim  of  the  gnrse  is  shut 
like  a  bo-ik;  but  it  is  ihere^a  few  hours 
of  warmth  and  the  covers  will  fall  open. 
The  meadow  is  bare,  but  in  a  little  while 
the  heart-shaped  celandine  leaves  will 
come  in  their  accusmmed  plavc.  On  the 
pollard  willows  the  long  wands  are  ruddy- 
yellow  in  the  passing  gleam  of  sunshine, 
the  first  oilour  of  spring  appears  in  their 
bark.  The  delicious  wind  rushes  annmj; 
them  and  thev  hiw  am!  rise;  it  touches 
the  top  of  the  dark  pine  that  looks  in  the 
sun  the  same  now  as  in  summer;  it  lifts 
and  swings  the  arching  trail  of  bramble; 
it  dries  and  crumbles  the  earth  in  its 
fingers;  the  h;dge-sparrow's  feathers  are 
fluttered  as  ht-  .sings  on  tlie  bush."  Any 
one  who  knuws  Richard  JifT^ries  and 
Coate  can  read  between  the  linis  -can 
alwavs  read  between  the  lines,  especiilly 
of  those  last  essays.  There  is  the  heart- 
break  of  futile  longing  in,  "  I  wonder  to 


my.self  how  they  can  all  get  on  without 
ine— how  they  manage,  bird  and  flower, 
without  me  to  keep  the  calendar  for  them. 

.  .  .  Every  blade  of  grass  was  mine, 
as  though  I  had  planted  it  separately. 
They  were  all  my  pets,  as  the  roses  the 
lover  of  his  garden  tends  so  faithfully. 
All  the  grasses  of  the  meadow  were  my 
pels;  I  loved  them  all;  and  perhaps  that 
was  why  I  never  had  a  '  pet,'  never  culti- 
vated a  flower,   never  kept  a  caged   bird. 

.  .  .  I  cannot  think  how  they 
manage  without  me."  That  was  written 
concerning  his  earliest  surroundings — 
when  he  knew  he  should  never  see  them 
again — as  he  who  visits  Coate  with  that 
essay  in  mind  fully  realises. 

It  was  early  spring  when  the  writer  of 
this  paper  paid  his  first  pilgrimage  to 
Richard  Jefferies'  native  place,  and  the 
sights  arid  sounds  were  exactly  those  de- 
scribed with  such  loving  accuracy  of 
memory  in  the  swan-song  e.ssav  quoted 
from  above.  "To-day  through  the  win- 
dow-pane I  see  a  lark  high  up  against  the 
grey  cloud,  and  liear  his  song.  .  .  . 
To  sing  high  in  the  air,  to  chase  his  mate 
over  the  low  stone  wall  of  the  ploughed 
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1  which    the    starlings 


LABOURERS      COTTAGES     AT    CO  ATE 

field,  to  Iwttle  with  his  high-crestefi  rival, 
to  balance  himself  on  his  trembling  wings 
a  few   yards  above   the   e.nrth,   and    utter 
that  sweet  little  loving  kiss,  as  it  were,  of 
song.      Oh,     happy,     hap[)j-     days !       So 
beautiful  to  watch,  as  if  he  were  my  own, 
and  I  feel  it  all."     That  was  nut  written 
of  any   lark  seen  through  a   winduw  with 
the  dimmer  vision  of  clusipg  jears,  but  of 
the  larks  which  sang  and  so.ired  anmnd  the 
old  home  at  Coate ;   for.  says  he.  "It   is 
lears  sinre  I  went  out  anmng  them  in  the 
old     fields,      and      saw 
them  in  the  green  corn  ; 
thev  must  be  dead,  cleat 
lillie    things,     by     now." 
That    essay — and    many 
another  utterance  of  its 
author— so    full    of  the 
liilter  -  sweet      memories 
of  eariv  dav.s.  was  con- 
stantly    in    the    writer's 
mind  as  he  climl«d  the 
fences    and   roameil   the 
fields  of  the  farm  that 
earlv  spring  dav  of  his 
first'  visit.        No    gnide 
was    needed     save    thai 
essay,  and  the  rest  of  il^ 


tling     as     of 
yore;  the  "one  row  of 
poiiards      where      they 
always     began     laying 
first  " ;    "  the    ash-siole, 
open     to     every     one's 
view,   without  a  bough 
to  conceal  il,  and  not  a 
leaf    on     the    ash — ra- 
thing  but    the   moss  on 
the  lower    end   of    the 
branches,"     where     the 
blackbird  was  building 
once  more  after  all  the 
years.       They  were  all 
there,  and    easy   to   be 
found.   In  that  pathetic 
essay     the      heart      of 
JelTeries  speaks  out  in 
plainest    fashion ;    and 
the  same  tone  of  loving 
earliest    surroundings    is 
discernible  in   nearly    everything    that    he 
wrote.        His    nature- writings  were   either 
narrations  of    what    he   had  actually  .een 
at  Coale.    ot    were    descriptions  of  other 
things— the     seeing     of     which     svas    the 
outgrowth     of     thai      early      observation. 
Of   flower,    and   bird,    and    living    things 
generally,  he  might  iiave  said  always,  as 
he  did  say  then.  "Orchis  flower  and  cow- 
slip— 1   canniit  number  ihem  all^I  hear, 
as  if  were,  the  patter  of  their  feet — flower 


kind. 


"  The 


wall  of  the  jiloughed 
fiehi  "  ;  "  the  knothole 
of  the  pollard    elm" — 


TfU:  GAKDLN    DOOB    OF    COAIE. 
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and  bud,  and  the  beautiful  clouds  that  go 
over,  with  the  s.veel  rush  of  rain  and 
burst  of  sun-glory  among  the  leafy  trees. 
They  go  on,  and  1  am  no  more  than  the 
least  of  the  empty  shells  that  strewed  the 
sward  of  the  hill.  .  .  .  High  up 
against  the  grey  sky  I  hear  the  lark  sing- 
ing, and  each  note  falls  into  my  heart 
like  a  knife."  The  lament  was  not  for  the 
things  of  spring  merely,  but  for  the  things 
of  spring  as  he  had  known  them  at  Coate 
— as  he  had  once  known  them  there,  as  he 
always  knew  them  there. 

It  was  a  wonderful  experience  to  walk 
the  fields  and  to  come  to  understand  how 
fully  Jefferies  had  taken  his  lone  from  the 
place.  And  truly  it  is  a  filling  spot  for 
the  rearing  of  such  a  nature-lover  as  the 
world  has  sel- 
dom known ; 
Jefferies 


concerned.  Arable  land  and  meadow  ; 
copse  and  ditch;  lake  and  streamlet; 
plain,  upland,  and  downs — the  variety  is 
as  wonderful  as  it  is  charming — all  cluster- 
ing round  the  homestead. 

The  dwelling  is  a  farmhouse  still, 
though  considerably  altered,  they  say, 
since  Richard  Jefferies'  childhood.  The 
deep,  heavy  thatch  is  gone — not  to  any 
gain  in  picturesqueness ;  but  a  portion  of 
the  long  sloping  roof  remaining  at  the 
front  of  the  house  enables  the  beholder  to 
picture  to  himself  what  the  whole  must 
have  looked  like  in  the  old  days.  The 
back  premises  must  be  much  the  same  as 
when  Jefferies  wrote  of  them  in  "Wood 
Magic,"  "  Bevis,"  and  "The  Amateur 
Poacher."'  The  visitor  instinnivelv  glances 
round  foi  the 
shed  in  which 
the  boat  was 
built — and  dis- 


ihoroughly  Jefferies' 
writings  had  prepared  their  reader  for  all 
he  found  on  the  sjiol.  There  was  a  strange 
feeling  of  familiarity  with  what  one  saw 
as  of  things  seen  after  an  accurate  dream 
of  them. 

Not  only  did  the  famou.s  naturalist  draw 
on  his  early  observation  for  the  narrative 
books  which  he  wrote,  but  he  was  continu- 
ally reverting  to  Coate  in  some  way  or 
other  in  all  his  writing;; — to  how  great  an 
extent  no  render  of  them  r.in  know  until 
he  has  seen  the  locality  fnr  himself.  Only 
some  three  mile;  removed  from  what  h 
now  a    hugi 


imagmalioi 
bowl,   only 

sing  with  d 
is  not  far  to  se. 
which  the  bni 


what 
able 


1  f.it 


ago  V 


insider 


te  might  he  buried    in  the 
>  bird  and  animal  life  are 


companion  in 
transgression  is 
also  "spotted  " 
with  just  a 
trifle     of     aid 


"  like  a  salad 
11  grnss."  in  which  Bevis, 
he  tale,  "  began  to  dance  and 
ght  at  such  a  curious  place," 
and  the  meadow  through 
runs,  and  in  which  the 
little  boy  was  not  allowed  to  stray  with- 
out someone  being  put  "to  watch  now  and 
then,"  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
hnuse ;  while  the  lake,  or  "  Mere,"  as  it  is 
c.illefl  in  tht-  books.  i,s  le.fs  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  awav— just  beyond  the  tall  trees 
on  the  high  bank  yonder.'  Of  that  wonder- 
ful sheet  of  waler,  where  the  boy  learned 
to  swim,  to  sail  ihp  "  Tinlo,"  and'met  with 
many  an  adventure  -including  shipwreck 
— more  must  be  said  later. 

On  reaching  the  village  it  was  not  neces- 
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sary  to  ask  to  be  directed  to  the  house, 
for  the  moment  the  visitor's  eye  rested  on 
it  he  knew  ii  at  once.  The  high  garden 
wall,  over  which  some  of  the  characters  in 
one  of  the  novels,  it  may  be  remembered, 
leaned  to  watch  the  passers-by  on  their 
way  to  the  Fair,  was  identified  at  a  glance. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  every- 
thing about  the  farm.  Usually  one's  pre- 
formed ideas  of  a  place  which  has  often 
been  in  thought  are  found  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  aaualitj,  but  so  insidiously 
clear  are  Jefferies'  references  to  Coate  that 


and  the    most  salient  "bits"'    around  the 
bduse  had  been  secured.     For  the  rest  he 


!  himself  t 


the 


meadow  and  the  lake.  It  was  a  bad  day 
for  photography — dull  and  windy,  and 
every  photographer  knows  what  that  dire- 
ful combination  means,  especially  where 
irces  form  part  of  the  prospect.  Moving 
objects  and  a  necessardy  rather  long  ex- 
posure form  an  awkward  conjunction. 
However,  a  good  lens  and  a  patient  watch- 
ing of  the  chances  will  do  wonders,  and  a 
few     passable      pictures     were      secured. 


;    MERE    AT    COATE  :     BOATHOUSE   COBNEB. 


tolerably 


idw 


jsly,  a 


of  i 


;    formed. 


During    the  1 
in  Coate  on  a 


Possibly  no  phoiMgrapher  ever  carried 
quite  sufficient  plates  anvwhere  with  him 
to  enable  him  to  take  ijuite  all  the  pictures 
which  be  would  fain  have;  and  on  that 
memorable  visit,  though  more  plates  ih.in 
usual--as  well  a.s  a  fdm-atlachmenl  and 
films  were  carried,  the  stork  was  ex- 
hausted l)eforc  the  photographer  really  be 
gan  to  realise  the  wealth  of  subjects  around 
him.  Fortunately  some  repression  had 
been  exercised  before  he  went  far  afield. 


These    pinures    i 
quenily  concerning  i 
any  verbal  de.s< 
photographs  :i 
own  tale.     The  w 
dealing  exhauslivi 


immet  the   writer  took 

;  tour,  and  managed  to 

pluitographs    of    the 

will    speak    more    elo- 

■hat  Coate  is  like  than 

n  could,  therefore  the 

mainly  left  to  tell  their 


of 


with  Jefferies'  refer- 
place;  that,  indeed, 
ould  be  perforce  to  f|uote  from  well  nigh 
ery  other  page  of  all  his  books,  for  h 
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THE  INLAND. 


writings  are  so  snturale'I  with 
and  affinities  of  Cuate  that  it  mav  be 
do-jbted  if  he  himself  had  any  idea  how 
often  the  place  was  really  in  his  mitid 
when  writing.  The  reader  <>i  this  paper 
is  strongly  advised  to  make  a  siiulv  of 
Jefferies'  l>ooks — and  then  tn  go  to  Coate 
for  object-lessons.  The  place  is  not  diffi- 
cult of  access,  being  only  a  mile  or  two 
from  Swindon,  and  the  visitor  will  meet 
with  every  courtesy  from  the  occupants  of 
the  farm,  permissiun  to  roam  al  large  being 
readily  accordi:il, 

Jefferies  was  a  great  hivL-rnf  water,  that 


;  to  s 


of 


ind  I 


sea;  and  many  of  his   Imjish  ; 
were   bound    up    with   the    sire, 
meadow    and    "the  Mere."    as 
called    it,    beyond    ihc    iree.s. 
imagination  penjilud  these  wate: 


nf  < 


adiliti 


inhabiting    I 


adventure    lold 


Amateui 

■     Poachei 

■-■'       Wild     fowl      still 

abound, 

though  the  Mere  is  now  used  as  i 

boating 

resort  for 

picnic  parties  from  Ihe 

neighlwi 

iring  town. 

Theo 

niv  elemeni 

t  of  di.wppointment  con- 

nected  w 

■  itii  the  wr 

iiLT's  vi.sit  to  Ointe  wjs 

in  conne 

ction  with 

the  lake.     The  charm- 

ing— thr; 

.,gh.  it  mi 

ist  I*  confessed,  some- 

what    ill-balanced- 

-boys'    story.    "  Bevis,' 

leads  on 

e  to  form 

an  exaggerated  idea  jt 

"The  M 

lere."     It  i 

is  an  extensive  sheet  of 

water,  it  is  irue,  but  not  quite  all  that 
Ilevis's  fancv  paints  it;  especiallv  is  some 
clisillusionmcni  experienced  in  regard  to 
■'  Tlie  Island."  on  which  the  iwo  runaways 
of  the  sUirv  ereried  their  hut  and  dwelt 
f..r  awhile.'  However,  something  must  be 
nlloiied  to  an  author  in  the  way  of  poetic 
license ;  and  to  bovish  eyes  the  island 
would  apjiear  more  imposing— and  farther 
from  the  mainland— than  it  really  is.  All 
the  other  features  of  the  tale  are  there, 
eien  m  the  s.inily  promontory,  so  well  re- 
membered, and  the  creek  and  its  shallow 


ndy    l->i 


where   the 
The    boy 

TV  healthv 


l..y     should, 
the  Mere — as. 
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oilier  boy  who   photographed   it    for  this 
article  did,  most  thoroughly. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an 
estimate  of  Richard  JefTeries  as  a  naturalist 
and  wriier.  One  scarcely  cares  to  term 
him  a  "naturalist,"  though  he  was  one,  of 
the  first  water,  for  he  was  not  a  man  of 
catalogues  and  lists  and  long  names.  He 
loved  the  creatures  that  he  knew  so  inti- 
mately— as  he  often  declares.  No  man 
ever  had  a  keener  eye  or  a  more  tender 
heart  for  all  things  that  grow,  and  creep, 
and  run,  and  swim,  and  fly  in  the  open  air. 
And  [hough  he  had  a  strong  sporting  strain 
in  him,  he  was  no  mere  wanton  taker  of 
life  at  any  lime;  least  of  all  in  his  later 
years,  when  his  love  for  all  things  living 
had  grown  into  a  passion.  A  keen 
obsen-er,  and  painstaking  recorder  of  wha*. 
he  saw,  and  the  most  lucid  and  graphic  of 
descriptive  writers,  Richard  JefTeries  has 
placed  all  nature-lovers  who  read  his  books 
under  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  will 
gladly  acknowledge.  All  his  nature  books 
are  invaluable,  and  almost  invariably  full 
of  charm.  Some  of  them,  as  previously 
intimated,    are  mainly   autobiographical — 


all  of  them,  indeed,  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously sa  The  man  appears  on  every 
page,  and  Coale  is  always  the  setting;  and 
that  is  even  more  markedly  true,  if  it  be 
possible,  of  his  later  writings  than  of  the 
earlier. 

Any  one  wishing  to  pay  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  place  which  was  ever  the  shrine  of 
Jefferies'  own  thoughts  and  affections  may 
easily  reach  it  from  Swindon.  A  pleasant 
walk  of  less  than  an  hour  will  take  the 
visitor  there;  and  he  will  find  within  small 
compass  more  of  the  subjects  of  Jefferies' 
pen  than  he  would  have  supposed  possible. 
Coate,  moreover,  is  not  more  than  a  fair 
day's  cycle  run  from  London,  by  the  main 
lialh  road  to  Hungerford,  thence  by  way 
of  Aldbourne,  and  the  Downs.  For 
variety's  sake,  the  return  journey  may  be 
made  via  Swindon,  Wantage,  etc.  Those 
who  would  become  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic readers  of  Richard  Jefferies'  books 
are  earnestly  advised  to  make  acquaintance 
for  themselves  with  his  birthplace  and 
early  surroundings— bearing  in  mind  that 
these  never  ceased  to  constitute  his  real 
HOME. 


THE    MEADOW    AND   BROOK. 


I    BANK  IN  TU£ 


DACKCBOUND 


SAMPLERS 

By  G.   CLARKE    NUTTALL   AND   H.   S.    SLOANE 


JN  our  grantliiiotlier's  days  every  self- 
respeaing  liitle  giri  worked  a  sampler 
— a  sampler  in  her  eyes  being  a  square 
of  material  of  some  description,  linen  for 
choice,  covered  with  various  grotesque  de- 
signs and  versifications  of  moral  turn, 
signed  and  dated  by  the  worker,  and  en- 
closed within  a  more  or  less  elaborate  bor- 
der, the  whole  embroidering  being  pro- 
duced by  her  own  unaided  efforts  with  the 
needle.  And  we  even  now  point  with 
pride  to  the  marvels  of  needlework  dex- 
terity performed  in 
those  days  by  infants 
"  aged  6  "  or  "  aged 
7,"  as  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  ihem  ob- 
ligingly inform  us. 

And  vet,  elaborate 
and  wonderful  as  are 
some  of  these  sam- 
plers, these  pieces  of 
needlework  of  the 
early  and  middle 
part  of  the  nine- 
teenth   century     are 

based  forms  of  better 
things  and  lacking 
the  meaning  and 
purpose  which  was 
theirs  originally  in 
the  days  of  their 
birth,  and  hence  of 
necessity  doomed  to 
extinction.  For  the 
sampler  nowadays  is 
extinct.  No  longer 
do  children  of  tender 
age  trace  moral  aph- 
orisms and  religi- 
ous sentiments  liy 
tedious  stitchery.  or 
bring  into  ixing 
throvij^h  lonj;  months 
of  labour  "  pictures'' 


over,  when  we  look  back  upon  its  history 
as  a  whole  contempt  becomes  respect,  for 
we  see  in  it  an  episode  in  needlework— 
an  interesting  episode,  too — the  course  of 
which  is  worth  chronicling  as  a  side  light 
upon  girls'  education  and  women's  employ- 
ment in  the  last  three  centuries  of  our 
history. 

We    do   not  know    when  samplers    first 

began  to  be  commonly  made.     The  earliest 

specimens  that  have  survived  the  ravages 

of  time  and  been  handed  down  to  us  are 

of     about    the    date 

1640,  but    we    know 

that    they     were     in 

vogue    before     that. 

Skelfon,     who     was 

poet  laureate  in   the 

earlier     part   of    the 

reign  of  Henry    the 

Eighth,  mentions 

them : — 

"  ^Vith  that  the  tap- 
petis  and  carpettJa 
were  layd. 

Whereon  tlieir  ladj'H 
softly  miglit  rest, 

The  sampler  to  bow  on, 
the  lace  to  entbraid." 


of  r 


■elloi 


an/]  plants  of  -speiies  unknown  to  science, 
For  a  contempt,  not  wholly  deserved  even 
at  its  worst,  fell  upon  the  sampler.     More- 


In  Elizabeth's  reign, 
at  any  rate,  they 
were  oomqion.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  speaks 
of  them  in  his  "Ar- 
cadia," and  Shake- 
speare also  mentions 
them  in  his  "Mid- 
summer Night's 
Dicam."  In  this 
play,  when  Helena 
reproaches  Herniia 
of  ingratitude,  she 
reminds  her  of  their 
school  day's  friend- 
ship, when — - 

"  Wo,  Hermiii,  like  tno 
nrtiGcial  eods, 
Hnvc  uorkLiI  one  iiecld,  creute<l  both  one  flower, 
BoUi  on  one  sampler.  Bitting;  on  one  coehton." 

BuV  Vtrou?^  tit  ia,twwt  ^ive  an  actual  date 


mttf^l 


^v? 


! 
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was  presented  in  France  to  Catherine  de 
Medici  enlarging  upon  the  evils  thus 
brought  at>out,  inasmuch  as  in  spile  of 
extreme  dearness  of  living  there  was 
shameful  extravagance  in  the  indulgence 
of  this  passion  by  the  women  folk;  for 
"  mills,  lands,  pastures,  woods,  and  all  the 
revenues  are  wasted  in  embroideries,  in- 
sertions, trimmings,  tassels,  fringes,  hang- 
ings, gimps,  needleworks,  small  chain 
siitching,  quillings,  back -st itch ings,  etc., 
new  diversities  of  which  are  invented 
daily."     It  was  at  this  time,  and  to  supply 


A  SAMPLER  OF  ABOUT  169O.  AN 
ILLUSTRATION  Of  THE  SAM- 
PLER AT  ITS  BtST.  WHEN  IT 
WAS  PURELY  AN  ENSAMPLE 
OK    MANV  PATTERNS. 

for  their  origin  we  can  well  understand 
bow  they  came  into  existence.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  luxury  in  the  household, 
fostered  by  peace  in  the  land,  grew  apace, 
and  householrl  articles  such  as  draperv 
and  napery  increased  in  number  and 
variety  and  lent  themselves  to  decoration. 
The  an  of  the  needle  was  more  and  more 
called  into  play  until  needlework  became 
a  poiitive  craie,  in  fact  in  1586  a  petition 


V  SAMPLER  UY  MARY  BOIir>,  TJ16. 
THE  ORIGINAL  IDEA  OF  THE  SAM- 
PLER AS  AN  EN5AMPLE  OF  SEVERAL 
PATTERNS  WAS  BE- 
^NG   TO    LOSE   CBOUllD 
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a  definite  need,  thai  the  sampler  came  into 
common  use.  The  name,  as  well  as  its 
alternatives,  sampcluths  and  sampleths, 
means  "  pattern,"  as  our  "  ensample  "  does, 
and  so  the  first  were  just  collections  of  pat- 
terns for  all  sorts  of  needlework,  such  as 
lace,  drawn  thread  work,  and  embroidery, 
the  patterns  being  worked  in  parallel  lines 
on  a  long,  narrow  stnn  nf  linen.     Some- 


patterns  are  worked  on  a  rather  coarse 
linen,  now  yellowed  with  age;  there  are 
some  twenty-seven  distinct  designs,  and 
the  whole  would  form  a  very  useful  guide 
and  reminder  lo  the  needleworker.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days 
there  were  no  pattern  books  to  be  had  for 
a  few  pence  with  descriptions  how  to  work 
nut   the   patternK  thrown   in,   and   no  was 


L  SAMi'LER  OK  177.;.  SHOWING  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
METHODIST  REVIVAL;  THE  SHAPE  AND  TIIABACTER 
ARE  NOW   COMPLETELY    ALTERED. 


limes  iht'y  were  mounled  on  little  rollers 
for  grenter  ease  in  handling  and  folding, 
and  tliey  served  the  part  of  pailfrn  Imoks. 
and  were  kcjit  for  rfferi-mf  ami  lent  from 
hand  10  hand.  Tlii-^  wen-  i-ven  considered 
worlhv:.!  limes  ntliL-inc  h  ft  I.v  ^^ill.      I'.tl- 


impre.ssioiis  that  in  a  minute  could  be 
"ironed  off"  on  lu  the  article  to  be  em- 
broidered. Hence  samplers  were  a  neces- 
sity of  (he  day,  in  fact  lliey  took  the  place 
in  their  gt-ricralion  th:it  pattern  books  do 


illii.>i(r.iiinii   shows   a  good 

form  Ihr  nl,!v^t  s;nii).lLT.s.     'lliu  lirsi   jiic-      example  of  the  sampler   at  its  best,  and, 

lure  g'nes  ,)  veiy  inlcresling  illustraUun  of     though  undated,   is  probably  ihe  work  of 

one  of  tlwie  earJiesi  lace  samplers.    TUe     t\\e  \a.l«  v*'^  «^  ^^^  wvwleenlh  century, 


perhaps  aboul   1690.       It  is 

long  and  narrow,  atiJ  consist,? 

of  a  dozen  embroidery    pat- 
terns     worked     in      various 

stitches    witli    coloured   siiks, 

all  in  parallel   rows.     Keluw 

these  is  the  alphabet,  for  by 

now  the  marking  of  linen  by 

enibrciidery     had     become     a 

recognised  part  of  household 

duties,    though    it    is    worth 

notice  that  letter-patterns  take 

as  yet  a  very  minor  part  in 

the  sampler,   not    until    later 

did     they     oust     the    actual 

liesign-patterns     from     their 

rightful    place.        After    the 

alphabet  on  this  sampler  are 

three    patterns    for    damask 

work    in    white   thread,    and 

below  all  is  a  single  pattern 

of  open  lace  work,  a  similar 

pattern  to  those  which  com- 
prised    the     whole     of     ihe 

sampler  first  described.      In- 
deed this  second  sampler  is  a 

particularly    interesting    one, 

for  in  it  we   find    the   open 

thread    work  combined    with 

the  bands  of  patterns  ;  more- 
over, it  is  an  "ensample  '  of        ^e"^'  "^"^ 

four  distinct  kinds  of  needle 

work,  and  it  must  have  been  greatly  prized, 

as  its  present  excellent  condition  testifies. 

The  next  illustration  is  of  a  sampler 
signed  and  dated— "  Mary  Kodd.  her 
work,  1716" — and  is  of  disrinctl;  later 
fashion  than  the  last.  At  first  glance  it 
has  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  pre- 
vious one,  though  r.ilher  shorter  and 
broader,  but  its  nature  is  entirely  different 
and  poorer,  anr!  a.s  an  "  ensample  "  it  is 
worth  little.  The  bands  of  various  em- 
broidery patterns  have  given  way  to  bands 
of  different  forms  of  lettering  together  with 
exercises  in  needlework  writing,  ivhiie 
there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  an 
open  thread  work  pattern.  The  three  em- 
broidery designs  that  are  given  are  not 
even  good  in  their  way.  but  the  sentiments 
that  have  been  inscril)ed  u])on  it  are  rather 
quaint.  Ju.st  Ijelow  the  top  alphaliet  we 
read  :  "  All  humane  things  run  a  continual 
round,  hut  things  divine  will  constancy 
abound,"  initialled  M.  R.     Then  follows  a 


large  alphabet  and  some  rather  morbid  ad- 
vice. "Thy  death,  The  death  of  Christ, 
The  world's  temptation.  Heaven's  joy. 
Hell's  tortures.  Be  thy  meditation. 
Mary  Rodd."  One  wonders  how  old  Mary 
Rodd  was  when  this  jwint  of  view  was  put 
before  her.  Surely  the  Puritan  spirit  must 
have  been  strong  in  her  environment 

Moral  reflections  seem  to  have  been  rife 
at  this  time,  and  really  snme  of  them  are 
very  curious  indeed.  For  instance,  on  a 
sampler  of  almost  the  identical  date  (it  is 
dated  r 7 1 8)  we  find  quite  a  homily  in 
the  (Quaintest  spelling.  It  is  worth  rjunting 
at  full  length  .is  a  .specimen  : — "  Vou  ask 
me  why  I  love,  go  ask  the  glorus  son  why 
it  throw  the  world  iVilh  run.  ask  time  and 
fal  reson  why  it  flow,  ask  <i,imma,sk  roses 
\\h\  so  full  they  blow,  and  all  things  elee 
suckets  fcsh  which  forceeth  me  to  love. 
By  this  you  see  what  car  my  parents  toock 
of  me.  Flizabeth  Ntalrom  is  my  name, 
and  with  my  nedel  I  rought  the  same,  and 
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if  my  judgment  had 
beene  better  I  would 
have  mended  every  let- 
ter. And  she  that  is 
wise,  her  time  will 
ptis{e)  she  that  will 
eat  her  braekfast  in 
her  bed,  and  spend  all 
the  morning  in  dress- 
ing of  her  head  and 
sat  at  deaner  like  a 
maiden  bride.  God  in 
His  mercy  may  do 
much  to  save  her,  but 
what  a  cas  is  he  in  that 
must  have  her,  Eliza- 
beth Matrom.  The 
sun  sets,  the  shadow 
fleys,  the  good  con- 
sume, and  the  man  he 
deis."  The  remark 
that  "  God  in  His  a  little  plajn 
mercy  may  do  much 
lo  save  her,  but  what  a  cas  is  he  in  that 
must  have  her,"  is  really  delicious. 

About  1726,  and  shortly  after  the  date 
of  the  last  sampler,  an  innovation  was  in- 
troduce.1  in  the  form  of  working  a  border 
all  round  the  edge  of  the  sampler  and  thus 
the  first  insidious 
step  was  taken  of 
making  the  decora- 
tion of  the  samiikT 
an  end  in  itself  in- 
stead of  keeping  the 
work      merely      the 

viz.,  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  collection 
of  jiatterns  which 
were  destined  for 
the  decoration  of 
suitable  fabrics  in 
suitable  places.  In 
other  words,  the 
meaning  of  the 
sampler  —  the  en- 
.ample  -  w,„  va„- 
;,l,ine,  an,l  wIkm 
„,ea.,i„K   is   loa    ari 


signs    being    scattered 
all  over  the  cloth  in  a 
random  sort  of  a  wav 
merely   lo    fill    up    the 
space ;     the     parallel 
lines  of  patterns  com- 
pletely     disappeared, 
for  there  was  no  point 
in  recording  as  many 
different     designs     as 
possible  upon  it   if  il 
were  not  to  be  an  "  en- 
sample."    Further,  the 
designs  now  beginning 
to      be       used      were 
evolved,  more  or  less, 
from    the    uncultured 
inner       consciousness, 
the   beautiful  old   sec 
patterns   being  totally 
discarded  and    forgot- 
MPLEB  or  1778.         ten,  and  the  most  fan- 
tastic    and     inartistic 
travestif.s  of   plants,    flowers,  and    figures 
tcok  their  place.     This  variation  according 
to  individual  fancy  has  one  interesting  side 
lo  it  inasmuch  as  it  introduces  a  personal 
element  to  us,  and  reflects  to  some  extent 
something  -if  the  history  of  the  days  that 
were    passing.      For 
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instance,  on 
pier  d.ited  1 
find,     folloi 
verse,  the  words  : 
"  God    prosper    the 

which' recalls  to  us 
the  excited  state  of 
England      at      that 

which  popular  cla- 
mour hustled  Wal- 
pi>le.  against  his  bet- 
ter judgment,  into 
declaring  against 
Spain.  War  was  de- 
clared on  October 
'9th.  1739,  and 
iliroughoui  the  whole 
of  1740  it  dragged 
on  mostly  with  an 
i  1  Is  uccess  that 
created  great  anx- 
iety in  the  English 
people,   so  that  the 


sentiment,  "  God  prosper  the  war,"  would 
accurately  reflect  the  intense  feeling  of  the 
day. 

The  Methodist  revival,  too,  left  iis  mark 
upon  samplers,  for  a  little  lalet  in  the 
century  the  sampler  became  a  vehicle  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  ten  Commamlments 
upon  infant  minds.  Tlius  "  Martha 
Davis,  aged  9,"  as  the  result  of  her  in 
dustry  produced  a  typical  sampler  of  the 
date  1772.  As  the  picture  shows,  it  is 
square 
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copyist ;  the  second  is  almost  a  square,  a 
better  shape  for  mere  adornment.  The 
first  had  ni)  Ixink-r,  nu  sprawling  figures 
scattered  here  and  there;  the  seiiiiid  had 
both  of  these.  The  first,  in  addition  to 
the  beautiful  patterns,  contained  merely 
the  simjik-  alphabet — the  elements — but  all 
that  was  necessary  for  needle  writing.  Tlio 
second  is  inscribed  with  religious  truths  fur 
the  sake  of  the  truths;  even  all  the  letters 


the  date 
which  the 
pier  was 
pleted,  adding 
the  number  of  her  years  with,  perhaps,  a 
note  of  triumph  at  the  completion  of  so  fine 
a  specimen  of  needlework  .it  s"  lender  an 
age.  It  is  in  the  most  striking  contrast  to 
the  sampler  of  just  a  century  earlier,  the 
sampler  of  the  second  illustration,  and  the 
contrast  is  not  in  its  favour.  Xoiice  the 
points  of  distinction  between  the  two  ;  they 
are  most  marked.  The  first  was  long  .ind 
narrow,  long  to  carry  a  large  numlwjr  of  set 
patterns,  narrow  because  only  a  short  piece 
of  a  set  recurring  design  is  required  by  the 


weather  cold."'  It  is  surprising  what 
curious  sentiments  children  of  those 
ila>s  were  given  to  work  out  with  ibeir 
needle  ;  and  when  we  consider  what  gre.n 
anil  lasting  impression  must  have  been 
made  by  maxims  lal  <mre<i  at  for  weeks  and 
months  at  that  most  impressionable  time, 
tlie  beginning  of  schtjoi  life,  we  mav  well 
wonder  why  a  better  choice  was  not  made. 
We  should  hardly,  for  example,  give  nowa- 
days a  child  of  eight  such  a  verse  to  learn, 
even  casually,  as  this  : — 


SAMPLERS 


"Oh,  maj  Tliy  powerful  word 

To  rusli  into  Thj  kingdum.  Lord, 
And  Ute  as  bj  storm." 

Yet  Sarah  Beckel— poor  little  worm— had 
to  reproduce  it  on  her  sampler  stitch  by 
stitch  in  1798.     Or  this:  — 

"  And  naw  my  soul  aaothei  y«ar 

Of  tfay  short  life  is  past. 

I  cannot  long  cont^nne  here. 

And  that  maj  be  my  last." 


ivork  by  introducing  a  certain  a 
geography  into  Ihem.  So  the  school  girl 
of  that  day  traced  the  outline  of  some  map 
or  Other  with  her  needle,  filling  in  the  more 
important  names  with  tiniest  stitches, 
and  though  the  proportions  often  left  much 
to  be  desired,  yet  undoubtedly  the  working 
of  it  helped  to  give  her  some  idea  of  her 
country's  form,  A  typical  sampler  of  ibis 
description — i  J90 — reproduced     on    page 


V   TVPICAL    SAMl'LER  OF    1832. 


which  a  maiden  of  ten  ha<l  to  poniler  on 
as  she  stitched  it  into  her  sampler.  It 
cannot  have  been  an  exliilanting  task. 

About  thirty  years  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  quite  a  new  varietv 
of  sampler  was  introduced,  vi^.,  the  map 


.1^1,  w,is  worked  by  a  Kitty  Lowden, 
around  whom  hangs  somewhat  of  a  flavour 
of  romance.  She  was  an  orphan  and  an 
heiress  to  a  certain  extent,  so  her  guardian, 
having  the  responsibility  of  her  welfare 
heavy  on  his  mind,  refused  to  allow  her 


mpler,  in  which  it  was  sought  to  further  to  learn  to  write  in  the  ordinary  way  for 
increase  the  utilitv  of  the  needle  and  im-  fear  she  should  write  love  letters  to  unde- 
prove  the  shining  hours  devoted  to  needle-      airable  suitors.     All    she    was  allowed    to 
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do  in  that  direc- 
tion was  to  learn 
to  make  letters 
with  her  needle, 
that  process,  he 
thought,  being 
too  slow  for  the 
e  ff  u  s  i  o  n  s  of 
love.  But  love 
laughs  at 
piers  as  at  lock- 
smiths,  for 
family  tradition 
asserts  that 
Kitty  eloped 
after  all  !  Her 
map  is  certainly 
a  credit  to  her, 
and  the  lettering 
is  most  beauti- 
fully done. 

The  next  four 
samplers 

are  very  fair  specimens  of  the  better  class 
work  done  in  Dames'  s<.-hools  in  the  first 
forty  years  of  last  century.  Curiously 
enough  though  the  three  first  vary  very 
much  from  one  another  in  design  and  work, 
and  there  is  eleven  years'  difference  in  the 
dates  of  their  completion,  they  all  have  the 
same  verst  uikju  ihc:n,  so  evidently  it  was 
very  general  as  a  siimpler  sentiment  at  that 
time.  The  first  of  these,  i8ii,  is  an  ela- 
borate picture  "f  a  ii.iuse  and  gar<len  with 
sheep  in  the  padil(H-k  and  trees  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  although  a  sinjile  shei-p  is  larger 
than  the  whole  front  parlour,  it  i.s  never- 
theless a  speiimen  of  very  careful  and  fine 
handiwork  of  its  kin.l.  The  se^-nnd.  Iw), 
dated  1831,  is  bcauiifully  stitHied  in  silks. 
and  the  biinrh  of  flowers  is  an  imposing 
piei.-e  of  work  f<ir  a  child  of  ten  vears  old 
to  have  completed.  The  third  (1832)  is  of 
much  simpler  and  less  ornate  description, 
while  the  fourth  (undated,  though  still  a 
little  later)  is  of  the  same  simple  type. 
The  verse  upon  it  is  curiously  elliptical 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  watering 
desired. 

The  last  illustration  of  all.  though  the 
latest  in  date  (it  is  of  1840).  recalls  earlier 
types,  and  is  particularly  interesting  on 
that  account.  It  is,  however,  not  an 
English  sampler  at  all  but  a  Mexican, 
Spanish  in  its  characteristics.  Observe 
No   23.     Sew  Renea.     Fob .  1901. 


that 


we     have 
the     long     and 

narrow  shape 
again;  there  is 
no  border,  but 
there  is  a  repro- 
duction    of     di- 


Menico.  It  is 
really  more  than 
a  century  behind 
its  English  oon- 
temporaries  in 
that  much  better 
in  form  and  style.  Even  in  the 
best  days  of  Knglish  samplers  Spanish 
ones  took  rank  with  them  as  unsurpassed 
in     design,     workmanship,    and    colour — 


colour  especiall 
of  theirs.     The 


i-ays  a  strong  point 
i  little  peculiarity 
tliat  has  more  or  less  always  characterised 
the  Spanish  s^iniplers.  namely,  that  their 
patterns  fre'|(ienilv  <iid  not  go  right  across 
the  strip  of  linen.but  ended  half-way,  the 
remaining  space  lieing  filled  in  by  another 
pattern.  This  characteristic  still  appears 
in  the  modern  example  given  here. 

Now.  ihouph  the  atiove  history  of  the 
evolution  and  fa.-;hion  of  the  sampler  is 
true  in  all  main  facts,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  samplers  were  rin-er  de- 
corated before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  that  elaborate  needlewriting 
was  unknown  before  1 700.  Shakespeare's 
allusion  to  the  flower  on  the  sampler,  and 


Herrick's 
Heart," 


remark 


•  yot 


his     "  Wounded 


make  this  sufficiently  obvious,  but  in  those 
Hays  of  great  works  of  needlework  and  of 
elaborate  pictures  done  entirely  by  the 
needle,  the  sampler  necessarily  took  a  very 
humble,  if  practical,  part  in  the  estimation 
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or  the  ladies  who  spent  their  lime  in  em- 
broidering. So  any  decoration  was  an 
accidental  embellishment,  as  it  were,  dic- 
tated by  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  and 
not  a  fundamental  feature  of  its  produc- 
tion. 

Again,  as  to  "  needlewriting."  We  have 
a  record  that  when  Elizabeth  died  one  of 
her  maids  of  honour  composed  a  "  short 
and  sweet  sonnet  "  on  the  sad  event,  and 
sewed  it  in  "  red  silk  upon  a  sampler."  So 
the  placing  of  sentiments  upon  samplers 


was  not  peculiar  to  any  pan  of  iheir  his- 
tory, though  it  was  not  commonly  done 
until  their  later  days.  But  these  varia- 
tions, mere  sports  of  fancy,  by  no  n^f-ins 
aftect  the  general  trend  of  samplers  during 
two  centuries.  We  first  make  their  acquain- 
tance when  they  are  at  their  best  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we 
take  leave  of  them  at  their  worst  in  the 
middl=  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then 
ihtii  function  had  vanished,  their  value  as 
an  "  ensample  "  had  gone. 


A   SAMPLER  FROM  MEXICO,   DATED  184O;   CLOSELY    RECALLS  THE  IBt/E  TYPE    OF 
"ensample"  prevailing  in  ENGLAND  r50  YEARS    EARLIER 


RAND'S  RANCH 

By  W.   BEALL   BALDWIN 


Author  of  "The  Dynamo  Plot,"  "The  Uoldcii  Ibis,"  tic. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MAN  THEY  DIDNT  KNOW. 

THE  train  conductor,  slouching  listlessl) 
through  the  car,  became  aware  that 
Rand  was  sleeping.  He  stopped  in  front 
of  the  young  man's  section  and  regarded 
h»m  abstractedly  with  weary,  kindly  eyes 
that  were  lined  about  with  deep,  dusty 
wrinkles. 

"  I  jes'  naturall)  hates  to  disturb  him,' 
he  remarked,  softly,  to  himself  alone, 
"  but " 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  "  Haff  'n 
hour,"  he  observed,  and  sat  himself  down 
familiarly  on  the  arm  of  the  seat. 

Rand  roused  with  the  man's  voice  in 
his  ears.  "  Hello  !  "  he  said,  drowsilv. 
"  What's  that  ?  ' 

The  conductor  repeated  his  (jiiesiion : 
"  V'u  want  t'  git  off  at  Hydrant, 
stranger?  " 

"  E/iya/i  I'  yawned  Rand,  knuckling 
his  eyes  and  strelc'.iing  himself  luxuri- 
ouslv.  "  Ves.  I  do,"  he  announced,  with 
more  firmness  in  his  tone. 

"  Dern'  luckv  I  rt'iiicmlxTed  ye. 
Hydrant's  nothin'  but  a  flag  station.  This 
hyah  train  don't  stop  there,  less'n  it's 
flagged,  or  to  let  off  a  pa.Nsenger.  Hetter 
gil  ready,  m'  friend." 

"  Thank  vou,"  said  Rand.  The  con- 
ductor  produced  a  plug  nf  tol)acco.  seemed 
about  to  speak,  changed  his  mind,  bit  off 
a  mouthful,  and  moved  on,  his  jaws  work- 
ing  ruminatively. 

Rand  Icxjked  out  of  the  window,  sigh- 
ing. The  de.sert  still  unrolled  its  haze- 
veiled  distances  with  insistent  monotony. 
Its  sands  streaked  past  as  if  to  them  there 
was  no  end.  Rand  remembered  that,  in 
the  early  morning,  they  had  been  gray  and 
C(K)1  looking;  now  they  were  a  blazing 
yellow,  their  vast  expanses  broken  only 
bv  orderly  arranged  growths  of  cactus  and 
greasew(M)'l  ;  or.  perhaps,  by  a  distant 
outcropping  of  nn^k,  its  outline  jagged 
and  all  a-quiver  in  the  dancing  heat. 


In  his  turn,  the  young  man  consulted 
his  watch.  "  Half -past  two,"  he  said, 
aloud.  "That  gi\es  me  half  an  hour 
wherein  to  array  my  person  in  purple  and 
fine  linen.'' 

He  rummaged  about  in  th;j  interior  of 
a  battered  suit  cas:i,  fairly  plastered  with 
labels,  and  found  his  collars ;  with  one  of 
which  and  a  soap  case  he  made  his  way, 
swaying  to  the  rocking  of  the  train,  up  to 
the  lavatory.  Here  he  swabbed  the  alkali 
dust  from  his  face  and  neck  and  hands 
with  lukewarm  water;  and  presently  it 
was  a  very  immaculate  young  man,  con- 
sidering the  hardships  of  a  "journey  across 
the  Mojave  Desert,  who  was  waiting  for 
his  train  to  slow  down  and  let  him  oft'  at 
Hydrant. 

The  minutes  lagged  on  as  though  time 
itself  had  become  enervated  bv  the  un- 
remitting  fervour  of  the  sun.  Rand  caugiit 
hiiuself  nodding,  and  discovered  himself 
in  a  state  of  mind  strangely  apathetic.  It 
was  as  though  he  were  waking  from  a 
dream  that  he  found  himself,  with  a  sen- 
sation of  abruptness,  standing  on  a  rude 
board  platform,  his  trunks  at  his  side  and 
the    desolate  world  wide   before  him. 

lUit  as  the  Southwestern  Limited, 
flaunting  a  plume  like  tail  of  dust,  racked 
and  pounded  away  into  the  glaring  west, 
until  at  length  it  became  a  mere  vibrating 
blur  in  the  distance,  Rand  saw  that  ho 
was  not  utterly  alone. 

Hydrant,  he  concluded,  was  a  grim, 
desert  jest.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  rickety  stage  of  sun-warped  planks, 
set  down  with  apparent  aimlessness  in  the 
midst  of  a  howling  wilderness  of  sand  and 
cacUis  and  greasewcK^d  and  prickly  pear. 
On  the  (me  hand  some  misguided  railway 
expert  had  caused  to  be  set  up  a  water 
tank  ;  there  being  no  water  within  a  radius 
of  many  miles,  it  reared  its  gaunt,  hideous 
head  in  piteous  appeal  to  a  sky  of  brass 
— a  mockery  as  hollow  as  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  })lace. 

Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  lav  .some 
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few  hundred  feet  of  siding,  whereon  were 
several  freight  cars.  A  waggon  drawn  by 
a  team  of  disconsolate  mules,  and  loaded 
with  oblong  boxes,  stood  by  one  of>en 
door.  Three  men  had  been  transferring 
the  boxes  to  the  car,  but  at  the  unexpected 
advent  of  this  stranger — this  astonishingly 
speckless  apparition  from  the  effete  East 
— they  had  paused  to  give  to  Rand  their 
undivided  attention. 

Rand  looked  away  from  them,  a  ghost 
of  a  frown  gathering  between  his  level 
brows.  His  eyes  sought  the  southern 
horizon — a  line  of  white  light — beneath 
which,  he  knew,  lay  Nampa  and  the 
ranches  in  the  green  of  their  growing  lemon 
trees.  From  his  feet,  almost,  a  grey  and 
dusty  road  stretched  due  south,  straight 
aj  a  ribbon  laid  across  the  desert  growth. 
That  was  to  be  his  road.  Rand  knew; 
but  he  had  not  counted  upon  finding  such 
a  total  lack  of  accommodation  at  Hy- 
drant ;  he  had  expected  that  some  mode 
of  transportation  would  be  forthcoming 
upon  demand.  Otherwise,  he  would  have 
telegraphed. 

Rand's  frown  deepened.  Was  he  to 
be  forced  to  abandon  his  cherished  project, 
his  scheme  of  a  surprise?" 

One  of  the  men  on  the  waggon  sat  him- 
self down  and  began  to  swing  his  legs 
nonchalantly  over  the  side.  He  considered 
Rand  deliberately  and  finally  yelled  at 
him : 

"  Hi,  there,  stranger  !  " 

Rand  took  his  gaze  from  the  dusty  road 
with  its  border  of  telegraph  poles  and 
nodded  to  the  man.  At  the  same  time  his 
face  brightened.  For  he  had  overlooked 
the  cayuse  which  was  languishing  near  the 
furthermost  of  the  freight  cars — a  de- 
pressed animal  whose  ears  dropped  in 
keeping  with  the  reins  which  had  been 
carelessly  thrown  over  its  head. 

"  Hello  !  "  said  Rand,  pleasantly.  He 
stepped  down  from  the  platform,  plunging 
ankle-deep  in  powdery  dust  through  which 
he  ploughed  over  to  the  waggon. 
"  Where's  Nampa  ? "  he  asked,  smiling 
broadly. 

"  V'u  want   to  go   there  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  Ranrl  confesse<l. 

The  speaker  jerked  his  thumb  vaguelv 

to   the    southward.       "  Thar's    the    road, 

stranger/'  he  told  Rand.     "  Jes'  step  along 


lively,  and  ye'll  git  thar  about  sundown. 
It's  about  fifteen  mile." 

His  companions  laughed  joyously,  and 
Rand  joined  them.  *'  I  want  to  find  a 
man    named     Wheelock,"    he     suggested. 

Any  of  you  know  him?" 

This  gained    him  their   sober    inter-idt. 

'*  Wheelock  ?  *'  repeated  he  who  had  first 
spoken.  "Know  Wheelock?  Y'u  mean 
the  manager  of  Rand's  ranch?  Seems  to 
me  we're  some  acquainted  with  him.  We 
works  under  him." 

"That  so?"  said  Rand.  "Then,  I 
presume,  these  are  Rand's  lemons  ?  "  He 
nodded  toward  the  oblong,  wooden  boxe?. 

"  Y'u  presoom  correct,  stranger.  If  y  u 
want  t'  wait  'round  till  we're  quit  of  this 
job,  I  calculate  we  c'n  drive  y'u  over." 

"  Well,"  Rand  suggested,  "  Tm  in  some- 
thing of  a  hurry,  and  I  was  wondering  if 
I  could  hire  your  cayuse.  1*11  pay  you 
five  dollars " 

But  it  developed  that  he  was  address!  ig 
the  owner  of  the  animal,  who  told  him, 
with  exceeding  affability  and  a  wave  of 
his  hand  :  "Take  him  right  along,  stranger, 
and  it  won't  cost  y'u  nothin',  neither.  I'd 
jes'  as  leave  drive  back,  m'self." 

"  Thank  you,"  Rand  said.  "  And — 
would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  carry 
my  baggage  over  to  the  ranch." 

"  Cert'nly  not,  stranger.  Proud  to  ac- 
commodate y'u." 

"  I'm  greatly  obliged  to  you."  Rand 
strolled  over  to  the  cayuse,  caught  the 
bridle,  threw  it  over  the  animal's  neck  and 
mounted  with  a  careless  ease  that  won  the 
owner's  admiration. 

"He  kin  ride,"  announced  the  man  to 
his  comrades. 

Rand  reined  in  by  the  waggon's  side. 
"  Follow  the  road,  I  suppose?" 

"  Straight  ez  a  string,  stranger.  Y'u 
come  to  Nampa,  'n'  an}-body'll  tell  y'u 
whar  Rand's  ranch  is.     S'  long." 

"  So  long." 

"  I  say — stranger  !  " 

Rand  turned  in  his  saddle. 

*  Mought  I  ask  yer  name?" 

"  Certainly."  The  young  man  smiled  ; 
they  couldn't  head  him  off  now.  "I'm 
Rand,''  he  explained,  and  struck  the  road 
at  a  rapid  lope. 

The  men  whom  he  had  left  gasped  with 
amazement,  the  owner  of  the  cavuse  ex- 
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hibiting  particular  affliction.  "  I'm 
dainiK^d  !  ''  he  ('(uiiplained  ;  and  then,  more 
cheerfully  :  "  Damned  et'  Id  want  t'  be  in 
Wheelock's  shoes  this  night  !  '' 

CHAPTER  II. 

BY  THE  ROADSIDT:. 

A  SIMILAR  thought  may  have  been  in 
Rand's  mind.  As  he  rode  on,  more 
sedately  when  once  he  had  left  the  siding 
a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  a  grimly 
satisfied  look  showed  upon  his  face — a 
smile  of  sinister  sweetness. 

Dropping  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  thj 
cayuse,  he  permitted  the  animal  to  make 
its  own  pace ;  the  heat,  indeed,  was  so  oi)- 
pressively  intense  as  to  preclude  any  idea 
of  rapid  motion.  For  Rand's  part,  he 
was  content  to  pull  down  over  his  brows 
the  rakish  Panama  he  affected,  and  ride 
on  with  bowed  head,  his  eyes  half  closed, 
deep  in  a  profound  pondering  of  the 
imminent. 

With  his  hands  crossed  idly  upon  the 
pommel,  he  slouched  in  the  saddle ;  a 
long-limbed,  well-knit  figure  of  a  man,  im- 
pressive with  its  suggestion  of  intense, 
well-conserved,  latent  force.  The  bed- 
rock truth  upon  which  his  character  was 
builded  was  apparent  almost  to  the  casual 
glance — in  the  serious  businesses  of  life 
Rand,  wasted  no  energ\  ;  he  waite<l 
patiently,  holding  his  temper,  striking  only 
when  the  time  came,  and  then  striking  but 
once. 

His  eyes  were  grey  and  keen  and  clear 
— the  eves  of  a  man  who  has  accustomed 
himself  to  the  wide,  free  skies  of  the  open 
spaces.  His  face  was  deep-bronzed  and 
clean  of  line.  One  looked  into  it  and 
straightway  understood  that  the  exceeding 
nicetv  of  Rand's  attire  was  an  idiosvn- 
crasv,  not  a  weakness. 

In  time  he  became  aware  that  Hvdrant 
lay  in  a  cup-shaperl  hollow  in  the  plain  ; 
or,  rather,  in  a  saucer-like  dej)ressi(^n,  up 
to  one  rim  of  which  the  pony  was  gradu- 
ally carrying  him.  Slowly  the  dist;int 
peaks  rose,  ru^'ged  and  white  with  eternal 
snows,  against  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the 
sky  to  the  south  and  west. 

Presently  he  topped  the  rise  and  com- 
menced an  infinitely  gradual  descent  into 
the  Nampa    Valley.       And    now,  though 


still  the  mesquit  and  the  yucca  and  the 
grey  sage  brushed  his  houses  Hanks,  and 
though  still  the  dreadful  silence  of  the 
desert  dinned  into  his  ears  its  soundless, 
inarticulate  menace,  Rand  could  see  afar 
the  wilderness  blossoming  as  a  rose. 

The  community  of  Xampa  was  spread- 
ing out  its  treasures  beneath  his  gaze. 
Rand  surveyed  its  formal  arrangement,  as 
though  a  checkerboard  had  been  opened 
before  him — its  vast  orchards,  wherein 
the  trees  were  set  out  with  a  geinnetrical 
exactness,  its  bordering  fields  of  alfalfa, 
its  garden  plots — all  green  with  the 
healthy,  wholesome  green  of  nature,  and 
ad  wrested  from  the  greedy  clutch  of  the 
desert  by  main  strength. 

Kven  at  the  distance,  so  clear  and  still 
was  the  evening  air,  the  man  could  see 
the  gigantic  water  pipe  which,  running 
down  from  the  Xam^m  reser\oir  in  the 
heart  of  the  lo(iming  San  Bernardino 
range,  had  made  pos>ible  by  irrigation  this 
miracle  of  fertility  in  a  place  of  barren- 
ness. 

Rand  notlded  his  head  amiably,  in 
evident  satisfaction  at  the  sight,  and 
clucked  to  the  cayuse,  whose  willed 
spirits,  now  reviving  at  the  prospect  of 
forage  and  water  and  a  night's  rest,  cau::.ed 
it  to  get  onward  with  expedition. 

The  purple  shadows  of  the  hills  stole 
across  the  landscape,  shrouding  alike  in 
clear  obscuritv  the  desert  and  the  culti- 
vated  lands.  Rand  rode  on  and  passed 
into  the  heart  of  it.  A  barely  perceptible 
co;)lness  became  apparent  in  the  atmo- 
sj)!iere.  Jievond  the  hills  the  sky  flamed 
gorgeously,  crimson  and  scarlet  and  sap- 
phire, vellow  and  blue.  The  last  ravs  of 
the  sinking  sun  touched  the  clouds  with 
a.i  incandescent  glory.  And  then  night  lay 
upon  the  land. 

A  glol)e-like  mcxm,  ruddy  and  hot, 
sailed  with  dignity  up  toward  the  zenith 
— a  moon  of  drought -time.  It  wrapped 
the  desert  in  a  weird,  reddish  light,  like 
some  soft  enchantment.  Rand  came  to 
the  border  of  the  tilled  ground — to  the 
barbed  wire  fence  on  one  side  of  which  the 
wilderness  rioted,  while  on  the  other  the 
alfalfa  grew  obediently  under  the  care  of 
man. 

His  cayuse  sniffed  the  air  and  quickened 
its  pace.     Rand  was  oonscious  of  a  delid- 
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ous  smell  of  moisture,  mingled  with  the 
perfume  of  the  alfalfa.  He  turned  to 
look,  and  saw  a  broad  field  glimmering 
like  a  still  sea  in  the  moonlight — where 
the  water  had  been  let  in  upon  the  thirsty 
acres. 

A  broad  and  dusty  avenue  led  him  on, 
it  seemed  interminably,  straight  as  a 
Roman  road.  Rand  had  no  need  to  alight 
and  ask  directions  at  any  one  of  the  houses 
which  he  passed  from  time  to  time.  He 
had  studied  the  map  of  Nampa  with  great 
care,  and  his  sense  of  location  was  rather 
more  than  well  developed.  Moreover,  he 
knew  a  lemon  grove  when  he  saw  it ;  he 
would  know  "Rand's  ranch"  when  he 
came   to  it. 

He  pasied  acre  after  acre  of  reclaimed 
fields,  the  iK)ny  hurrying  on  impetuously. 
Huge  trees  threw  fantastic  shadows 
athwart  the  moonlit  road.  Rand  was  half 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  some  hal- 
lucination of  the  mconlight  which  pre- 
sentlv  made  the  cavuse  halt  and  snort  and 
then  begin  to  dance  fearfully  from  side 
to  side. 

But  the  animal's  ears  were  tensely  for- 
ward, and  when  Rand  jerked  its  head 
angrily  to  one  side  he  could  see  the  whites 
of  the  frightened,  rolling  eyeballs.  , 

"  Hello  !  "  he  said,  softly.  "  Something 
up?  Let's  see.  Here,  you  devil  on- 
springs,   be  still  !  '' 

He  sawed  on  the  bit  until  the  cavuse 
was  for  a  moment  (juiet,  if  trembling  in 
every  muscle.  Rand  dismounted  at  this 
favourable  instant  and  stepped  forward, 
thrusting  his  arm  through  the  reins.  The 
cayuse  hung  back  and  began  to  snort  again. 
Rand  swore  at  him  comprehensively,  and 
finally  settled  the  matter  by  arbitration — 
tied  his  horse  to  a  nearbv  tree. 

Then  moving  fonvard,  he  put  his  foot 
on  sometliing  in  a  deep  shadow — some- 
thing £oft  and  yielding.  Disgust  stirred 
within  him  and  he  drew  back.  "  Dead 
horse  !  "  he  muttered.  But  it  was  worse 
than   that. 

A  vague  moan  struck  his  ear  as  he  was 
turninu  awav.  Now,  a  dead  horse  does 
pot  moan.  Rand  whirled  about  on  his 
heel.     "  What's  that  ?  '*  he  demanded. 

There  was  no  answer — not  a  sound. 
Yet  he  was  sure  that  he  could  dis- 
tinguish a  barely  audible  fluttering  upon 


the     silence,     as    of     breath     laboriously 
drawn. 

"  Somebody  hurt !  "  Rand  exclaimed, 
anxiously.  He  stepped  over  the  body  of 
the  dead  animal  and  went  down  on  both 
knees  by  another  Lody.  "  Poor  devil  !  ' 
said  Rand,  compassionately. 

The  blackness  was  dense.  Rand's  grop- 
ing fingers  found  a  face,  warm  beneath 
his  touch — an  oddly  smooth  cheek,  abso- 
lutely still.  A  tangle  of  long  hair  en- 
meshed his  fingers,  and  Rand's  heart 
seemed  to  leap  into  his  mouth. 

"  Great  heavens  !  "  he  cried.  "  It's — 
why,   it's  a  woman  !  " 

That  was  true.     He  made  out  that  her 
horse  had    fallen,  catching   one   foot    be- 
neath it  to  hold  her  a  firm  prisoner.     She 
had  probably  fainted  after  a  Umg  and  ex 
hausting  struggle  to  free  herself. 

A  dead  horse  is  no  mean  weight,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  lose  and  nothing  at 
hand  which  would  serve  as  a  lever.  Rand 
discovered  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  foot 
which  was  held  down  inexorably,  and 
somehow — he  could  not  have  said  how, 
later ;  but  strength  comes  to  one  wherewith 
t)  meet  emergencies-  somehow  he  lifted 
the  dead  bulk  of  the  thing  and  simultane- 
ously drew  the  woman  free.  A  moment 
later  he  had  her  in  his  arms  and  was  bear- 
ing her  out  into  the  moonlight,  to  put  her 
down  on  a  soft  spc^t  by  the  roadside. 

She  did  not  .stir,  nor  utter  another 
sound.  Rand  stood  over  her  with  his 
arms  akimbo  and  a  great  wonder  surging 
in  his  brain ;  he  thought  her  the  most 
beautiful  thing  he  had  ever  laid  eyes  upon. 

"Why,"  he  said,  breathlessly,  "she's— 
she's  mighty  like  a  flower  !  " 

But  he  remembered  that  there  was  a 
duty  owing  the  girl  higher  than  an  appre- 
ciation of  her  beauty  ;  and  resolutely  he 
took  his  eves  from  her  face  and  considered 
ways  and  mean.s.  His  experience  in  the 
reviving  of  unconscious  females  was  some- 
what limited,  but  he  was  trving  hard  to 
recall  the  methods  employed  by  novelists 
to  bring  back  to  consciousness  their  mal- 
treated heroines. 

Something  drew  him  back  to  the  horse. 
He  bent  over  the  animal,  touching  tenta- 
tively the  still  flanks.  It  was  quite  life- 
less. "  Strange  !  "  thought  Rand.  "  Un- 
commonly  strange  !  "       And   he  fumbled 
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in  his  po('kets  for  the  match,  which  he 
presently  drew    along  his  thigh. 

There  was  a  stink  ot  sulphur  and  a 
spitting,  blue  light.  Rand  shielded  it 
with  his  cupped  hands,  though  the  air  was 
so  motionless  that  when  he  held  the  little 
flame  aloft,  bending  over  the  body,  it 
flared  upward  without  a  flicker. 

The  light  was  (]uite  sufiicient  for  a  pro- 
longed examination,  yet  Rand  found  that 
which  made  him  put  his  teeth  together 
firmly,  biting  on  a  savage  curse.  "  The 
filthy  hound  !  "  he  cried — meaning  the  man 
who  had  done  this  thing. 

A  small,  round  hole  was  in  the  horse's 
head ;  thick  blood  welled  from  it  verv 
deliberately.  The  horse  had  been  shot, 
either  with  a  revolver  or  with  a  rifle  of 
small  calibre. 

The  match  burned  low  and  scorched 
the  man's  fingers.  He  dropped  it  and 
stood  erect,  smitten  with  a  great  amaze- 
ment. "  It  can't  have  been  long  since,"  he 
mused.  "Why  didn't  I  hear  the  shot? 
But  that  girl — what  about  her?  " 

A  slow,  persistent  drip-drip  of  water 
caught  his  ear.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
the  side  of  the  road.  Rand  followed  the 
sound,  and  stumbled  over  the  rigid  round- 
ness of  the  great  water  pipe.  The  hand 
that  he  rested  upon  it  to  save  himself  a 
fall  came  awav  moist  and  stickv,  and 
when  he  stcx>ped  and  felt  the  surface  of 
the  ground  thereabouts,  he  dabbled  his 
fingers  in  a  little  pool  of  water.  "  This  is 
luck,"  he  observed;  and  soused  his  hand- 
kerchief  in   it. 

Returning  to  the  girl,  he  laid  the  sodden 
linen  on  her  forehead  for  a  moment,  and 
then  very  gently  moistened  the  rest  of  her 
face. 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  moved.  Her 
lips,  which  were  full  and  tempting,  parted 
ever  so  slightly.  The  long,  up-curling 
lashes  trembled  on  the  wonderful  oval  of 
her  cheek  :  and  she  was  l(>)king  up  at  him 
with  a  serene,  steadfast  {K'rplexity  that 
took  his  breatli  away.  The  moonlight  that 
sank  into  her  eyes  glowed  in  their  depths 
like  a  slow  fire  that  needed  but  the  breat!) 
of  romance  to  quicken  it  to  flame. 

He  heard  himself  stammering:  "You 
— I   beg  your  pardon — you   fainted." 

Under  his  gaze  a  deep  colour  burned  in 
her  cheeks.     She  snt  upright  suddenly  and 


her  quick,  feminine  fingers — they  were 
brown,  but  slender  and  tapering,  he  noted 
— began  to  arrange  the  disorder  of  her 
hair. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  told  him,  a  bit  tre- 
mulously. *'  1  must  have — fainted,  as  you 
say.  ^ly  mare  fell  without  warning,  and 
I  was  caught." 

She  turned  her  gaze  to  his  with  an 
impulsive  movement   of   her  head.     "  But 

how ?"    she   demanded,   breathlessly. 

*  You  must  have  lifted  that  mare  bodily  I" 

**  It  was  nothing,"  he  told  her,  gravely. 
"  I'm  glad  that  1  came  along"  in  time  to 
be  of  assistance.     Permit  me." 

Seeing  that  she  wished  to  rise,  he 
offered  his  hand ;  she  put  her  fingers  for 
an  instant  into  his  broad  palm,  and  was 
on  her  feet — but  only  to  utter  a  little  cry 
of  pain,  and  to  cling  to  his  arm,  when  she 
had  rested  her  weight  upon  the  bruised 
foot. 

"Oh!"  she   said.     "  O// !  ' 

"Tell  me  what  I  can  do,''  Rand  begged 

The  girl  smiled  bravely.  "  I'm  afraid 
I  can't  walk,"  she  said.  "  But  there — it 
feels  better  already.  Only  the  shoe  hurts* 
Have  you  a  knife?  " 

She  sat  down  by  the  roadside  again 
extending  a  hand  for  the  knife.  Bu!; 
Rand,  with  an  "If  you  don't  mind,  I'li 
be  very  careful,"  bent  upon  one  knee  and 
began  dexterously  to  slit  the  leather  of 
thi  little  riding  boot.  Because  of  his  care 
and  the  delicacy  of  it,  it  was  rather  a  pro 
longed  operation  ;  the  girl  set  her  teeth 
and  bore  the  slight  pain  of  the  unavoid- 
able wrenchings  without  a  murmur.  In 
the  end  she  thanked  him  with  an  un- 
feigned gratitude. 

"  It  feels  so — so  much  better,"  she  as- 
sured him.  "But  what  am  I  to  do?  I 
can't  walk  home." 

"  I've  a  fK)ny,"  Rand  assured  her.  "  He's 
entirely  at  your  service.  If  you'll  wait  a 
moment " 

He  hurried  back  to  the  dead  animal 
ungirthed  and  removed  the  saddle,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  ca\use.  Returning, 
he  lifterl  her  very  gently  into  the  saddle 
and  gave  her  the  reins.  "  There  I  "  ht 
cried,  triumphantly. 

She  smiled  down  upon  him  in  be- 
wildering gratitude.  "I  don't  know  now 
to  thank  vou,"  she  said. 
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"Don't  try  ta  TU  feel  ever  so  much 
more  comfortable  if  you  Nvon't.  You're 
more  easy  now  ?  "  he  added,  anxiously. 

"  Entirely.'' 

'*  You  can  stand  it  until  we  get  to  my 
ranch?  I'll  have  a  carriage  fixed  up  for 
you  there,  and " 

**  Your  ranch  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Why, 
you're  a  stranger,  sir  ! " 

Rand  lifted  the  saddle  he  had  taken 
from  the  cayuse's  back,  and  put  it  over 
his  arm.  "  I  am,'  he  agreed,  slowly. 
"  Perhaps  you  can  be  my  guide  to  my 
ranch?     I'm  Rand." 

CHAPTER  III. 


ii 


R 


THE    ZANJERO 

AND  ?  "  cried  the  girl.       "  Why, 

Rand " 

There  was  a  rattle  and  something  fell 
clanking  in  the  dust  at  the  pony's  feet. 
Rand  stooped  and,  picking  it  up,  offered 
it  to  the  girl. 

"Oh!  my  keys,"  she  cried,  gratefully. 
She  bent  her  head  over  the  bunch  while 
she  counted  them.       "  And  nut  one  miss- 

ing !  " 

There  was  exultancy  in  her  tone.  "  Not 
one?"  repeated  Rand,  mystified.  "Did 
you  expect  to  lose  a  key  ? " 

Her  lips  opened  as  though  she  would 
speak.  They  fascinated  Rand  ;  he  could 
not  keep  his  eyes  from  them.  They  were 
scarlet  now — not  pale,  as  when  she  had 
been  unconscious — and  the  tenderness  of 
their  curves  was  a  thing  unbelievable. 

Followed  a  little,  awkward  silence. 
The  impulsive  words  died  on  the  girl's 
lips ;  Rand  saw  them  close,  and  then  his 
gaze  was  drawn  magnetically  to  her  eyes; 
she  was  bending  upon  him  a  look  search- 
ing and  inscrutable. 

"You  expe(ied  to  lose  a  key?"  he  re- 
peate<l,  uneasily. 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  But  I  don't  want 
to  in  time  of  drought.  These  are  the 
water  keys,  you  know." 

Rand  didn't  know  ;  he  failed  to  under- 
stand in  the  least.  But  there  were  more 
interesting  matters  to  engage  him.  Her 
throat,  for  instance  —  the  full-curved 
throat,  strong  yet  delicate,  that  rose  like  a 
column  of  light  from  the  turned-back 
collar  of  her  blouse. 


"  You  are  Rand  ? "  said  the  girl,  in- 
credulously. "  Why  do  you  tell  me  that? 
Colonel  Rand  is  a  very  old  man.  I've 
been  told  so  time  and  again." 

"  My  father,"  explained  Rand.  "  He 
— he's  gone  over  to  the  great  majority. 
That  was  tive  years  ago.  Didn't  you 
know  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  '  I — I'm  sorry," 
she  said;  "very  sorry,  Mr.  Rand." 

"  But  you  didn't  know.  Oh,  natu- 
rally Wheelock  wouldn't  tell."  Rand 
laughed,  unpleasantly.  "Do  you  know 
Wheelock?" 

"  We  are  not  so  many  here  in  the  Nampa 
Valley,  Mr.  Rand,  that  one  can  avoid 
knowing  all  one's  neighbours." 

The  evasive  reply  troubled  Rand.  Why 
had  she  put  it  that  way  ?  He  scrutinised 
her  face  but  found  it  emotionless  as  that 
of  the  Sphinx.  "  You  do  know  him, 
then  ?  "  he  persisted. 

"  I  do.  My  foot  is  hurting  again,  Mr. 
Rand." 

"  Wish  I  could  do  something  !  Would 
bathing  it  help?" 

The  girl  did  not  give  him  a  direct 
answer.  "  Bathing  ? "  she  repeated, 
thoughtfully.  "That  is  so.  You  did  use 
water  on  my  face.  Tell  me,  where  did 
vou  find  it,  Mr.  Rand  ?  " 

"  The  irrigating  pipe  leaks  over  there. 
Listen  and  you  will   hear  it  dripping." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I'll  have  it  attended 
to  in  the  morning.  For  the  present,  I'm 
afraid  we'd  better  go  on." 

Rand  took  up  the  discarded  saddle  and 
put  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  the  cayuse. 
The  little  procession  began  to  move 
silently  down  the  moon-flecked  road.  The 
night,  too,  was  very  still — as  nights  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert.  The  soft  fad- 
pad  of  the  pony's  hoofs  and  the  shuffle 
of  Rand's  feet  through  the  deep  dust  were 
at  times  the  only  sounds,  but  occasionally 
the  keys  clinked  at  the  girl's  belt,  and  once 
a  distant  coyote  howled  forth  the  burden 
of  his  sorrow -laden  soul. 

Rand  fell  into  a  deep  meditation, 
watching  his  shadow  shifting  through  the 
cloud  of  impalpable  dust  that  rose  about 
his  feet.  In  the  end  he  raised  his  head  as 
if  startled. 

"  How     much     further  ? "     he     asl 
peremptorily. 
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**  Hall   a  mile-  tu  RaiiU^s  ranch."' 

There  was  a  laiigii  in  the  girl's  voice, 
but  he  was  nut  in  a  niuod  attuned  unto 
banter. 

**  Who  shot  at  you  ?  ''  he  demanded, 
directly. 

"What?     Why— er— I  do  not   know.' 

The  invention  was  delivered  lamelv. 

"  Ves,  you  d(j,'*  Rand  contradicted,  im- 
politely.    "But  you  won't  tell?" 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder,  into  her 
face.  She  endured  the  inspection  with 
imperturbable  serenity.  "  1  won't,"  she 
agreed,  calmly. 

"  Then  you  do  know  !  " 

"  Possibly.  Possibly,  I  am  rot  sure. 
Possibly  I  guess  wrongly — do  some  one 
an   injustice.'' 

"  Why  should  you  be  shot  at  ?  '* 

**  I  don't  care  to  discuss  it,  Mr.  Rand.' 

"  But  I  insist ' 

She  laughed.  His  impertinence  amused 
her,  since  it  w^as  partly  due  to  his  solici- 
tude— she  knew  that.  Rand  was  caring 
about  her  safety  already.  Inexplicably, 
since  they  were  aware  of  each  other's 
ex'stence  for  so  short  a  time,  the  thought 
that  he  should  Le  fearing  for  her,  angry 
OP  her  account,  was  pleasant.  She  did 
not  stop  to  consider  that  the  atrocity  of 
the  thing  was  enough  to  make  any 
man's  blood  Ik »il  -  whoever  might  be 
the  woman  concerned.  She  was  tcxi  un- 
affectedly ingenuous  to  think  of  that. 
She  believed  that  his  concorn  was  all 
for  her  sake-  and,  I  say,  it  pleased 
her. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last."  she  announced, 
after  some  time,   halting   the  cauise. 

Rand  bit  his  lip  with  disapi)ointnient. 
"Already  !  '  he  could  not  help  ex«'laiming. 
"Very  well,''  he  adrled,  turning  the  pony's 
head  up  the  long  avenue  which  confronted 
them,  leading  between  rigid  lines  of  small, 
darkly-foliaged  trees,  at  the  end  of  which 
lights  \Nere  glimmering. 

"Oh!  no,''  protested  the  girl.  "I'm 
not  coming  in." 

"But   the  carriage !" 

"  I  don't  want  it,  sir--  if  you  will  permit 
me  a  choice.  It's  late,  an<l  I  have  far  'o 
ride.  Daddy  will  be  growing  anxious. 
You'll  loan  me  the  cayuse  till  morning. 
won't   you  ?  " 

Rand   put  a  hand  on  the  horse's  neck, 


fa(Mng  the  girl.     "But  it  Nvun't  take  long. 

I'd  much  prefer '" 

"  Please  !  '  she  pleaded.  "  I  don't  wish 
to  wait.  I'm  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
saddle.  Won't  you  let  me  go,  sir,  if  I  ask 
ever  so  prettily  ?  " 

*'  No,'  said  Rand,  stoutly.  He  stared 
boldly  into  the  soft,  warm  shadows  that 
veiled  her  eves.  "  You  can  have  vour 
own  way  only  on  one  condition,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

Her  laugh  was  as  tremulously  rich  and 
sweet  as  a  chord  struck  upon  a  'cello. 
Rand  was  strangely  thrilled ;  he  was 
aware,  numbly,  of  an  odd  sensation — 
something  like  a  little  contraction  in  his 
throat. 

"And  that?"  she  inquired,  lightly. 
"  That  you  tell  me    when    I   am  to  be 
privileged  to  see  you  again.  ' 

A  touch  of  the  girl's  heel  sent  thi 
cayuse  waltzing  a  dozen  feet  away  from 
him.     She  was  again  laughing  softly. 

"  You'll  see  enough  of  me,"  she  promised 
him.  "  You'll  see  me  'most  every  day. 
That  will  be  one  of  my  duties." 

"  Duties  ?  '  he  echoed,  puzzled.  **  At 
least,  I  hope,  you  won't  find  it  an  unplea 

sant  one.  Miss '* 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,  sir.  One 
hardlv  knows  you  vet:  vou're  here — on 
suspicion.     But  if  }ou're  alwavs  as  nice  as 

vou Well,   we  shall   see. 

The  cayuse  began  to  move  away.  Irri- 
tated, Rand  dropped  the  saddle  he  iiad 
been  carrying.  It  crashed  into  the  duft, 
aid  the  sound  of  it  made  the  girl  look 
around,  to  see  Rand,  his  hands  stuck  deep 
in  his  pixiVets,  regarding  her  with  an  air 
of  utter  exasperation. 

"  You're  not  going  away  without  telling 
me  who  you  are? " 

"  I  ?  "  .she  mocked  him.  "  Oh,  you'll 
learn  that  I  am  a  very  important  person- 
age, indeed,  in  this  community." 

''That's  patfiit,"  he  grumbled; 
"couldn't    be  otl.erwise." 

"Ami  th.u's  ni(V."  .she  called  over  her 
shoulder.  So  I'll  tell  vou.  I'm — what 
d(/  you  support-? -of  all  unlikely  persons 
— the  zanjcro  !  " 

The  cayuse  bn  ke  into  a  lope.  Rand 
watched  it  disapj)ear  into  the  shadows,  a 
line  of  perplexity  deep  set  between  his 
eyes. 


Rand  legan  to  «I»(  tlte  leather  of  the  iittle  riding  boot. 
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"  The  zanjero  !  "  he  repeated.  "  More 
mystery  !  What  in  hlazes  does  she  mean 
by  that?" 

He  picked  up  the  saddle,  and  turned 
toward  the  main  avenue  of  Rand's  ranch. 
A  moment  later  he  stopped  short  again, 
startled.  The  cay  use,  bearing  the  girl, 
had  reappeared  at  his  side;  in  the  soft, 
deep  dust  its  hoofs  had  made  hardly  any 
sound. 

The  girl  was  leaning  from  the  saddle, 
offering  him  one  little,  steady,  brown 
hand.  The  expression  on  her  face  was 
different  now.  A  moment  before  it  had 
been  a  compound  of  frank  coquetry  and 
love  of  mischief;  she  had  been  teasing 
him  openly,  and  openly  enjoying  his  dis- 
comfiture. But  this  mood  was  now 
vanished ;  her  face  had  softened ;  she 
even  betrayed  a  little  shrinking  peni- 
tence. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  begged ;  "  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  rude,  Mr.  Rand.  It  was  un- 
grateful of  me,  sir." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  ''  But  he  took  her 
hand,   nevertheless. 

"  Believe  me,  I'm  very,  very  grateful  to 
you  for   what   you  did,  sir  !  " 

The  light  in  her  eyes  confirmed  her 
words.  Rand  forgot  himself  entirelv,  and 
the  pressure  that  he  gave  her  hand  was 
perhaps  unconsciously  fervent.  At  any 
rate,  she  seemed  to  wince,  and  drew  it 
away  hastily. 

"Good-night,"  she  said. 
"  G(X)d-night,"  he  repeated,   dreamily. 
"  Oh,   hang  it  all  !  '   he  swore   when   it 
was  too  late.       "  She  didn't  tell    me  her 
name,  after  all  !  " 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  looked  toward 
the  lights  that  were  glimmering  in  the 
Vindows  of  his  ranc^h  home.  In  an  in- 
stant he  had  dismissed  the  girl  from  his 
mind,  together  with  the  mystery  with 
which  she  chose  to  surround  herself,  fas- 
cinating as  it  was  to  him ;  and  he  settled 
his  mouth  and  jaw  in  a  firm,  deter- 
mined cast.  Also,  his  eyes  narrowed 
and  hardened.  There  was  a  stern 
purposefulness  in  his  demeanour  as 
he  strode  swiftly  up  the  avenue  be- 
tween the  still,  fragrant  rows  of  lemon 
trees. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  between  his  teeth,  "  for 
Wheelock  !  " 


CHAPTKR  IV. 

THE    MAN    WHO   CAML    INTO    HIS    OWN. 

SEVERAL  hundred  yards  back  from 
the  road,  the  lemon  orchard  came 
to  an  end;  the  avenue  opened  out  into  a 
wide,  treeless  space,  quite  bare  of  grass, 
surrounding  the  house — a  little  frame 
cottage,  with  a  wide  veranda.  Back  of 
it  loomed  dimly  the  bulk  of  a  huge,  bar- 
racks-like structure,  which  Rand  correctly 
guessed  to  be  the  quarters  for  the  hands. 
In  the  rear  of  this  again  was  a  flat-roofed, 
one-storey,    'dobe  building — the  stable. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks  came 
the  deep  humming  of  a  guitar,  together 
with  an  occasional  snatch  of  song;  and  as 
Rand  neared  the  house,  a  tiny  banjo  added 
its  metallic  planketty-plank  !  to  the  con- 
cert. Rand  smiled  softlv  :  these  were 
things  with  which  he  was  in  sympathy. 
But  as  for  Wheelock — his  facial  muscles 
stiffened  again. 

He  stepped  softly  upon  the  veranda, 
still  carrying  the  saddle  on  his  left  arm; 
and  through  the  open  front  door  passed 
directly  into  a  broad  hall  with  a  polished 
hardwood  floor  strewn  with  rugs.  Here 
he  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  about, 
somewhat  undecided. 

The  hall  itself  was  dimly  illuminated 
with  hanging  lamps.  Rand  saw  a  piano 
in  a  recess  under  the  stairway.  One  wall 
was  lined  in  part  with  book  cases  fairly 
well  stocked.  The  chairs  were  not  merely 
easy — they  were  luxurious. 

"  H'm  1 "  considered  Rand,  grimly. 
"  Wheelock  has  been  at  some  pains  to  have 
everything  in  order  for  me.  Uncommonly 
thoughtful  of  him.  Nice  sort  of  a  place 
— and  my  money  paid  for  it  all,  too  !  " 

He  threw  the  saddle  into  a  corner, 
thoughtlessly.  A  second  later  a  voice 
hailed  him  from  a  side  room,  the  door  of 
which  stoo  1  open  upon  the  hall. 

"That  you,  Sam?"  inquired  the  voice. 
"  What  the  hell  are  you  making  such  a 
fuss  about  ?     When  did  you  get  back  ?  " 

It  was  a  strong,  full -toned  voice. 
"That's  Wheelock,"  deduced  Rand.  He 
stepped  forward  quickly  and  entered  the 
room. 

"Good-evening,"  he  said,  quietly,  shut- 
ting the  door  behind  him. 

There  was  a  broad  desk — a  study  tabl« 
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—in  the  centre  of  this  room,  and  on  it  a 
student  lamp  with  a  white  shade.  Behind 
the  desk,  in  a  swivel-chair,  sat  a  man. 
Apparently  he  had  been  writing,  or  cast- 
ing up  some  accounts;  for  as  Rand  ap- 
peared he  looked  up,  scowling,  holding  a 
pen  poised  in  one  hand.  Because  Rand 
was  standing  outside  the  radius  of  the 
brighter  illumination,  the  man  squinted  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  recognise  him. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  vou  ? ''  he  de- 
manded,  putting  down  the  pen. 

Rand  said,  coolly :  "  Don't  you  know 
me,  Mr.  Wheelock?  Oh,  don't  rise  on  my 
account.     Sit  still,  sir." 

But  there  was  more  of  a  command  than 
of  a  request  in  his  tone — a  masked  com- 
mand which  the  man  unconsciouslv 
obeyed ;  and  he  sank  back  into  his  chair, 
still  peering  at  the  face  of  the  intruder,  a 
puzzled  alarm  evident  upon  his  own  fea- 
tures. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  and 
strikingly  handsome.  If  anything,  the 
contour  of  his  face  was  too  regular,  too 
flawless.  Most  of  us  have  our  little 
imperfections,  and  we  look  askance,  mis- 
trustfully, upon  the  impeccably  perfect,  as 
beings  set  apart  from  ourselves,  of  another 
order.  In  Wheelock's  case,  one  was  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling  that  the  coldly 
regular  modelling  of  his  features,  though 
superficially  attractive,  was  but  a  mask 
for  the  inner  man.  Which  was  more  or 
less  true. 

For  the  rest  of  him,  he  was  fashioned 
upon  a  generous,  typically  Western  plan ; 
taller  than  Rand  himself,  and  proportion- 
ately broad  of  shoulder.  The  i)yjamas 
which  he  wore  hung  loosely  upon  a 
magnificent  framework,  superbly  muscled. 
In  Rand's  eye,  as  he  looked  him  over  in 
no  friendly  spirit,  there  was  a  glimmer  of 
approbation.  Beyond  doubt,  Wheelock 
was  physically  an  antagonist  worthy  of  his 

steel. 

After  a  moment  he  saw  the  man's  hand 
moving  cautiously  beneath  the  top  of  the 
desk,  and  heard  him  gradually  opening 
one  of  the  drawers.  It  was  a  signal  for 
action.  Rand  stepped  hastily  across  the 
room,  dropping  his  hands  into  his  coat 
pockets. 

"  Shut  that  drawer,  Wheelock,"  he  said, 
sharply  :  *  and  keep  your  hands  away  from 


that  revolver,  sir.  Tm  armed,  myself — but 
there  isn't  any  call  for  pyrotechnics,  just 


now. 


» 


Not  a  line  changed  in  Wheelock's  face. 
He  shut  the  drawer  with  a  slight  bang, 
and  put  his  empty  hands  palms  down  on 
top  of  the  desk,  meanwhile  keeping  an 
unflinching  gaze  upon  Rand's   face. 

*  I  see  you  recognise  me,  Wheelock," 
said  Rand,  tauntingly. 

"On  the  contrary,"  returned  the  manager 
of  the  ranrh,  in  a  (juiet  tone,  exhibiting 
no  trace  either  of  surprise  or  of  temper, 
"  I  never  laid  eyes  on  you  in  my  life. 
Perhaps,  however,  you  wouldn't  mind 
making  some  sort  of  an  explanation  of 
Nourself.  1  can  see  vou're  not  an  ordinarv 
hobo " 

"Drop  it,  Wheelock;  drop  it,"  Rand 
counselled  him.  "It  won't  wash.  Your 
memory's  fairly  good,  1  know,  and  I  am 
flattering  myself  that  you  haven't  forgotten 
me   since   last  we   met." 

Wheelock  shook  his  head,  with  a 
tolerant  smile. 

"In  Chicago,  eight  years  ago  to-day  ?  ' 
suggested  Rand. 

Again  the  negative  movement  of  the 
manager's  head,  this  time  more  pro- 
nounced. 

"  Then,  if  you'll  allow  me — the  pen,  if 
\ou  please."  Rand  sat  himself  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  table,  reached  over,  an- 
nexed the  pen  which  Wheel(x:k  had 
dropped  and  a  sheet  of  paper ;  after 
which,  swiftly,  he  wrote  his  signature 
across  the  middle  of  the  sheet,  and  pushed 
it  under  Wheelock's  nose. 

*•  Maybe  that  will  refresh  your 
memory,"  he  said,  pleasantly.  "  John 
Reynolds  Rand  —no  ?  " 

Wheel(x:k  glanced  carelessly  at  the 
paper,  and  pushed  it  aside,  with  a  simula- 
tion of  indifference  that  was  a  shade  too 
pronounced.  "  That's  very  near  it."  he 
admitted;  "very.  To  the  casual  glance 
it  looks  remarkablv  like  Mr.  Rand's 
signature.  Do  you  do  much  of  that  sort 
of  thing,  my  friend?  Let  me  advise 
you  to  be  careful.  It's  a  dangerous 
gift."  His  look  was  one  of  interested 
inquiry. 

"  Clever !  "  Rand  told  him,  apprecia- 
tively. "  You're  damnably  clever, 
Wheelock — much  more    so    than    I     hml 
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imagined  you  to  be.  Do  you  know,  I  had 
thought  you  merely   a  common   thief?" 

A  dull  red  burned  under  the  tan  jf 
Wheelock's  cheeks,  and  he  made  an  im- 
pulsive movement  as  though  to  rise.  Bu;: 
Rand  checked  him  with  a  tirm  hand, 
thrusting  him  unceremoniously  back  into 
the  chair. 

"  Sit  down  ! "  he  cried.  "  I'm  nor 
through  with  you  yet,  man.  And  under- 
stand, Wheelock,  I'll  have  no  foolish- 
ness !  " 

Wheelock  grasped  the  arms  of  his  chair 
so  fiercely  that  the  knuckles  stood  out, 
white  and  prominent.  The  flush  gradually 
ebbed  from  his  face,  but  the  ugly  glare 
in  his  eyes  remained.  When  he  spoke 
there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice  which  be- 
trayed the  effort  he  was  making  to  preserve 
h's   self-control. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  slowly,  "that  you 
don't  realise  that  I've  onlv  to  raise  mv 
voice  in  order  to  have  you  thrown  out?" 

0 

"  But  vou  won't  raise  vour  voice, 
Wheelock,"  returned  Rand,  confidently. 
"  It  would  be  inadvisable  on  several 
counts,  and  you  know  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  lead  to  an  exi)osure — an 
immediate  exposure.  Wheelock.  In  addi 
tion  to  that,  your  pretunded  denial  of  my 
identity  won't  work.  I've  provided  ngains: 
that."  ' 

"  How  ?  " 

"Ah!  You  admit  that  it  was  onlv 
pretence  ?  " 

"  I  admit  nothing,"  growled  Wheelock. 
"  I   want — I  demand  an  explanation." 

"You'll  get  it,  WheeUx^k.  Just  a 
moment.  Would  you  mind  turning  the 
key  in  the  lo;*k  of  that  desk  drawer  that 
tempts  you  so?  Thank  \ou.  And  haul 
it  to  me?  Thank  you  again.  Now,  we're 
ready." 

Rand  .selected  an  easy-chair,  and  leaned 
back,  lighting  a  cigar  as  unconcernedly  as 
though  Wheelo'k  were  miles  away. 
Wheelock  did  not  move;  he  moistened  his 
lips  nervously,  and  glowered  at  the  in- 
truder, but  he  did  not  take  advantage  '.f 
the  opj)nrtunity  whic'n  Rand's  i)reoccupa- 
tion  affordefl  him.  His  fare  was  livid 
now,  and  his  fingers  wt^re  l)eating  an  in 
cessanl  tatto)  on  the  chair's  arms.  Ther,' 
was  murder  in  his  eyes,  and  probably  in 
his  heart.        Rand,   looking    over    toward 


him,    met    that    look    and    interpreted    it 
correctly. 

'*  Wheelock,"  he  said,  lran(|uilly,  re- 
moving the  cigar  from  belvyeen  his  teeth, 
and  bending  forward,  "you  shouldn't 
think  such  things.  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
you  were  thinking,  Wheelock  ?  You  had 
it  in  your  mind  that  it  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  jump  me  and  break 
my  back  across  your  knee — when  I  wasn  t 
expecting  it.  Yes,  you  were,  Wheelock. 
But  you  didn't  do  it  while  you  had  the 
chance.  Do  you  know  why  ?  I  do, 
Wheelock.  It  was  because  you  are 
coward  at  heart,  Wheelock — not  on  the 
surface,  1  admit ;  but  deep  down  in  your 
heart   vou're   a   coward." 

"  Y\\ " 

"  Don't  make  any  rash  promises, 
Wheelock.  You  might  fall  short  of  the 
ultimate  achievement,  you  know;  \ou've 
me  to  consider,  and  I'm  an  unknown 
quantity  at  present.  Moreover,  I'm  not 
ii  the  least  afraid  of  you'' 

Rand  sat  back,  crossed  his  legs,  and 
blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  at  the  shade  of  the 
student  lamp. 

"  But,  personalities  aside,"  he  told  the 
manager,  "I've  serious  business  with  \ou. 
Now,  before  we  get  on,  I  want  to  know 
if  you  are  going  to  i)ersist  in  your  asser- 
tion that  you  don't  know  me?" 

"  Most  certainly  I  am,"  returned 
Wheelock.     **  And,   what's  more,   vou " 

"  Softly,  sir  !  I  merely  asked  as  a 
matter  of  form.  You  see,  it  won't  profit 
you  anything,  and  for  this  reason:  Some 
time  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  this 
ranch  retpiired  my  attention,  so  I  engaged 
a  man  to  come  here  and  work  under  vou, 
an<l  to  verify  my  suspicion.s.  The  man 
knows  me  -can  swear  to  mv  identity. 
Moreover,  he's  an  old  resident  of  the 
Nampa  region.  "  Hinton — you  know  him, 
of  course  ?  " 

Wheel(Kk  nodded  sullenly. 

"  Hinton's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond, 
Wheelock.  So  that's  .settled.  Now,  are 
you  j)repared  to  deny  that  I'm  John 
Reynolds  Rand,  owner  of  this  lemon  plan- 
tati(Mi  ?  " 

He  \yailed  patiently  for  his  answer. 
Wheelock  hesitated,  but  it  came  at  last — 
a  dogged  "  No" 

"  As  a   matter  of   faot,   Wheelock,  you 
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knew  me  from  the  first,  didn't  you  ?  Don't 
tell  any  unnecessary  lies,  man.  What's  the 
iise  ?  " 

•*  1  was  not   sure,"'   muttered   Wheelock. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  were  not  sure.  But 
you  knew  my  signature,  all  right — didn't 
you  now?" 

"  Yes." 

Rand  was  silent  for  a  considerable 
period ;  so  long,  in  fact,  that  the  manager, 
who  had  kept  his  eyes  surlily  ujx^n  the 
floor  during  the  catechism,  at  length 
glanced  up,  furtively,  at  Rand's  face.  He 
found  Rand  smiling  at  him — a  peculiar 
smile,  blended  alike  of  contempt  and  pity. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  younger  man, 
"that  your  Ses '  was  a  plain  confession 
of   guilt,    Wheelock?" 

"What  do  \ou  mean?" 

"If  you  did  know  me,  as  you  confess 
you  do,  what  made  yoa  deny  it  ?  Vou 
needn't  answer,  Wheelock — I'll  do  that  for 
you,  to  spare  you  the  shame  of  it.  Vou 
were  casting  about  for  a  way  of  escape ; 
you  thought  that,  by  denying  me,  you 
could  make  time  to  get  away.  And  what 
made  vou  want  to  run  ?  What  on  earth 
but  a  guilty  conscience,   Wheelock?" 

"  I — I  don't  understand " 

"  Wait  a  minute.  Wheelock;  I'll  make  it 
more  plain  to  you.  Let's  see,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  it  is  eighteen  \ears  ago  since 
my  father  foresaw  the  possibilities  of  this 
irrigating  scheme  and  started  this  Namj)a 
community,  here  on  the  edge  of  the  Mojave 
Desert.     Wasn't  il,    Wheelock?" 

"About  that  long  ago,''  assente<l  the 
man. 

"  He  get  a  nuinl-cr  of  men  together, 
formed  a  limited  liabiliix  stork  company, 
and  built  the  Nampa  Reservoir,  up  in  the 
mountains.  That  was  about  their  only 
expense- the  reservoir  and  the  flumes. 
They  used  open  flumes  in  those  days,  I 
believe  ;  but  the  water's  so  blamed  precious 
now  that  they  have  recently  built  in  this 
pipe  line  to  prevent  loss  by  eva|M>ration. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  reservoir  t(^ik 
most  of  the  money  ;  the  land  cost  them 
little  or  nothing.  To-rlay  it's  worth  one 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  with  trees,  I 
unilerstand. 

"  But  that's  aside  from  the  |M»int.  The 
P'»iiit.  Wheelo;'k.  is  you.  You  came  a  \ear 
or  two  after  my  father  established  Nampa, 


and  were  at  once  put  in  full  charge  of  the 
Rand  ranch.  Vou  claimed  to  be  an  irri- 
gation expert,  and  you  had  some  hold  on 
the  old  man's  tolerance.  At  any  rate,  he 
made  you  manager,  and  left  you  to  your 
own  devices.  He  hasn't  been  back  here 
since;  your  devices  had  full  sway,  and  I'm 
sorry  to  say  that  they  were  not  of  the 
highest  order  of  devices,  considered  from 
a  moral  point  of  view. 

"  Steady,  there.  Better  let  me  talk. 
You  d(jn't  in  the  least  apprehend  what  is 
coming,  Wheelock. 

"  We'll  say  you've  been  manager  of 
these  two  hundred  acres  of  lemon  trees  for 
fifteen  years,  with  full  powers  and  no 
accounting  of  \our  stewardship  to  render 
to  anvone  save  the  owner — who  never 
called  you  to  account,  so  long  as  you  sent 
him  a  che  pie  for  the  yearly  profits — ac 
cording  to  your  own  estimate.     However, 

vou  were  not  the  onlv  one  who  violated  mv 

'  "  * 

father's  confidence  ;  he  had  faith  beyond 
belief  in  the  honesty  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  his  business  interests  were  wide- 
spread. 

"But,  to  get  back  to  you,  Wheelock; 
estimating  your  i)ersonal  profits,  to  give 
'em  a  high-class  name,  )ou  made  about 
five  thousand  a  year,  free  and  clear  above 
your  salary,  out  of  this  ranch.  That's  an 
average  for  the  fifteen  \ears;  call  it 
seventy  live  thousand  in  all.  Added 
to  your  salary,  it  makes  eighty-five  hun- 
dred each  \ear.  \o:  at  all  bad  for  an 
unmarried  man  of  simple,  if  questionable, 
tastes,   Wheelock. 

"In  sliort/'  Rand  concluded,  "you've 
embezzled  to  put  it  mildly-  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  of  money  that  is  rightly 
mine  at  this  minute.  Don't  deny  it, 
Wheelock.  I  have  Hinton's  report  for  the 
last  year,  ending  on  the  first  of  this  month, 
and  it  has  been  verified  by  checking  with 
the  accounts  of  the  various  commission 
houses  you  dealt  with  ;  but  with  the  state- 
ment \ou  rendered  me  it  doesn't  agree  in 
the  slightest.  V(»ur  j)recise  pn)fit  for  last 
year,  aside  fiom  wages,  was  five  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eight\-four  dollars. 
And  that  was  an  o(T-vear,  t<K). 

"  Moreover,  I  feel  perxmally  as.sured 
that  a  man  on  a  thirty -five  hundred  per 
annum  salary  can't  buy  an  eightv  acre 
plot,  free  and  unencun>l>ere(1,  paying  cash 
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one  thousand  per  acre — as  you  did  las: 
vear — no:  if  he  sivei  even*  cen:.  of  his 
legi:ima:e  eamin^i  f:r  tir.cen  year.-?. 
\Vhct:!*ji:k.  Vuu  don':  den-.  :ha:  \yi 
bjugh:  :he  P^ar.:  rin-rh.  :Ldj-:ir.:ng  r.iis,  dj 
\ou,  m^n? 

"No."  The  wird  was  wrun^:  by  mair. 
for.-e  trox  :he  man. 

**  Ari-I  }0u  I'.s^'l  .15  m}  a^r-rn:  in  tha: 
transaction,  as  I  ha:  ren  :-j  k:>.-,v.  Thar 
si;en.:=i  -rriririsni  a:  "i'r.t  OLiise:.  Bu:  :he 
dttjds  are  in  y.-ur  name,  an-! — -.veh,  tne 
case   is  •:'.car  a^ains:   \  .u.    Wj.-r:'. -ck." 

R.in :  ceasci  sieakir.j.  an :  1  st-hnrss 
te!I  i::cn  :he  rvm:  he  sr:-rn:c-i  to  be 
thou^h:fuhv  ins:e::in^  the  -n  i  r{  rAs 
cijzar ;  Lu:.  as  a  nu::er  of  tin.  he  was 
kce-ji:'^  a  o.  :ner  .^t  hi?  e-.e  or.  :he  a:ana- 
;;er.  As  f:r  :he  ".a::-::,  he  swun^- 
•  ■»  •!•>?  ♦•■»  '•'  """i?  .'-•iv  '""I'T.  av 
Ran..!  >  e^e.  A::e:  a  : -^  :n:e  he  reused 
AS  t^  ni  a  s:.i:e  aiz:;?:  .:  :e:har^y. 

"U\:..  hi  x::.i.  s*  v  [y,  "  >,  u  sceni  :o 
ha\-   n:^     i:.i  :   ::^    ri^hrs.     Wha:    d>    vcu 

Make   :es:::u:i^n   and 


n::>.rrar . 


\^a:^: 


k         V  .  — 


.- 11  .•  :       ..."     ...>.«-,...  .^  I       R-.".'  "I 

wi"  :v"  \v^u  in  :a,^  woris:  1  wan:  \  ju  :  > 
ao:  w'  :e.' 

Tho  vi;->k  /"M-r  5:  p:^ed  i:5  nvn  -i.-nous 
:uv^:\s\  a-*  \  \\.<:i\  'k's  :wv>  tvr:  were  se: 
>  ;i:a:o  \"*  : 'o  t:  x^r  as  :ie  ta:cJ  Rand. 
"\V:m'.    J.>.'   n^.can?*"    he    ask^rd.    thickly. 

"  I  :-\.r^  :'m:  Txe  a  ::iv'r\  that  no  man's 
v  t.ii  ^.-  '..•  :';.i:  he  can't  re-leem  himself. 
\  'WW  Iv  a  f^'V.  Whcela'k.  but  I'm  g.»ing 
i.»  -  \e  \  ni  a  ciuir.  v.  I^Nik  here,  sir; 
I  •'  •v-  \  \\/!l  v^tT.  In  inhcritan'V.  I  don't 
M^,-.'  \,'i:  t\'\N  th.nis.i^.ds.  and  1  d<»n't  want 
\.  •.•;  '  .ii..i.',»'i.  V.-.i  can  ha\e  it,  kcej) 
i-  '  vv-  .»M  w  and  bii-'.l  it  U]^— do  anything 
vv»u  J  i:m»  |'\mnc  ti'.ni  tiiis  day  t)n.  so  l(^ng 
.4.  \^ui  dv»Mt  cNcr  sot  ftH^t  on  my  property 
at:  j"». 

•  I  '»d.MN:.iiu!  me  clearly.  Vou  re  at 
!  bx:.\  '.v  i;v»  vHir  from  untler  this  nh)f  [n- 
M  ■'  '.'J  vlv^  NNliat  Nou  will  with  vour 
'  f,.  I  '.■'.v-  a:e  vmi1>  two  people  in  this 
w  »j  ■  '  vv'».»  k  '  'v\  i^f  Noiir  infamy-  -Ilinton 
ii!  ..^^.  r  I  w  >m":  tell,  and  111  answer 
K.  n  •  •  >  >  '  "I  V.  You've  eighty  acres 
,.r    ,  .r.'Vjciii^  l.mtl  :  devote  \oiir- 

!     I  ''\"\  make  a  ri«'h  man  of  you 
,  ,  I     .  ,^   \.  .:,.     Vv»u  11  Iv  able  to  hold  up 


your  head  with  the  best  of  *ein,  Wheelock 
— and  you'il  not  Le  tempted,  for  you  can't 
steal  from  \ourseif,  vou  know. 

"That's  ail,"*  said  Rand;  and  he 
laughed  lightly.  He  was  fairly  well 
pleased  with  himself — and  not  without 
re  as*  J  n. 

Whccl'j^rk  rose.  "  I — I  don't  know 
wha:  t>j  sav  to  vou.  Mr.  Rand,"  he  said. 
unsteadily.  He  seemed  dazed,  stunned 
by  the  other's  totally  unexpeaed  display 
of  magnanimity. 

""  Vv;u  needn't  say  anything,''  Rand 
t jid  him,  ojidiy.  "I  don't  want  any 
thanks.  This  is  a  purely  scientific  experi- 
ni-rnt  with  me.  Wheelock.  I  have  an  un- 
it randcd  cjntcmpt  for  you,  personally,  but 
wr'il  see  ho\^  you  turn  out  before  we 
u::erlv  conficmn  vou." 

Again  the  bi«od  crimsoned  Wheelock'i 
cheeks  .md  f«jrchead.  He  stood  towering 
over  Rand  for  a  moment,  swaying,  his 
nngers  twitching;  words  rumbled  in  his 
threat,  but  he  managed  to  hold  his  tongue. 
Finallv : 

"I'm  to  vamoose  to-night,  am  I?'*  he 
asked,  hoarselv. 

"If  you  please.'' 

"Vcrv  well.  I'll  go  at  once  and  change 
my  clothes.  You'll  lend  me  a  pony,  I 
suppose?  '' 

*'  Oh.  certainlv,'*  Rand  returned,  in- 
dirTerently. 

Wheel'H'k  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
turned  abrupt  1\  and  hurriecl  from  the 
room.  Rand  heard  his  feet  passing  up 
and  down  the  length  of  the  room  above ; 
mingled  with  this  was  the  sound  of  a 
waggon  coming  up  fnmi  the  road. 
"Tii'»se  ch;ips  at  H\drant."  Rand  con- 
cluded. 

In  a  few  moments  Wheelock  came 
downstairs  again  dressed.  Rand  heard 
him  g»>  toward  the  outer  doorway,  pause 
anrl  turn  ;  the  owner  met  him  at  the  door 
of  the  studv. 

"I'm  readv,"  said  Wheelock.  "Mv 
trunk's  upstairs.  I'll  send  for  it  in  the 
morning.  I — I  thank  you,  Mr.  Rand. 
Gfx>d-nig!it." 

He  offered  his  hand.  Rand  kK)ked  him 
in  the  eyes.  .sho<^k  his  head  slightly,  and 
smiled     ignoring  the  hand. 

*■  (lood -night,  Wheelock,"  he  said;  and 
turned  his  back  on  the  man. 


The  Chinaman  lay  quite  meek  and  Kpiritless. 
J.  23.     Nqw  Senut      l-Vli  .   llMi.'i  \\k\ 
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A    Z^TF.r    -j:i     Z^S,  NIGHT 

BY  nis.  J;.'j£  3L:nii  ;:p.v.i?i  rv:  -jnnip. 
>  r .1  : .  ciLr - ;-  .n.  i  : rr  j:« :  iisp  urc  . 
::uic  ae  via  i.m:.sr-..:  :r  -:j.rar^.  inti  very 
■:  :unir  in     ear*     An    :»«ir:r  tnoii.  ^c  ~ex.a 

Wheeirjik  .  :.iar  -s  : :  ia  ■  iummar-'j.  md 
jirccriiniT  :c  -^  ieserri  ?  :r  vaidi 
Wbaesi«ujt  wiiui  i-ive  it: me  .iim  'Itzjc  11 
flrll-  F»:r  x  ls  lie  xirare  if  niaa  :hac  iii 
Till  fcrjive  in-xisrics.  im:  t-ren  str.ci  inn 
anptria.  ^usnct.  -jicrt  :'iu:5l.j  man  le 
wil  a  zrear  >-ni*r»*s.g^  H±  vie  sccvi  as 
in  :tLr  sresa.  cv  ihar  ici  liatr^s  lim- 


f.i  cc  i  "••x".er  C'-ine  iian  :ilii  viere-zc 
w*  3ii:vr .  a::i:  liir  uc".  :cr  .r-herrcc  lecn- 
aes  It  hear:,  xe  -tn'-T  inif  rear  lim  jc- 
ccrrinc.j-  A::«i  e^^-:-.  ar-i  rear  are  ±.e 
rvin  iriciera    :f  i^*, 

Bac  la-i  le.  ^i<:kirm  tiie  "▼l^iioi  ani! 
cxrerer.irt  :f  -s  -tin.  siCTf-  Wie=lo:k 
zerr. .  a*  Ra-«:  lai,  an  xder  ziin  t:uM 
=>-c  iav±  r'?k±:  *arrirg  ±e  feirrirs  -eternal 
enn-ty  i;  reriaJi^  :;  kiake  lar-'is  w::h. 
uLl-  Rar-ifj  i^exjerj?;  lai  fceen  f-:.'->  : 
hv  :r.2:  i'  r.-r  "ir  "lai  5-j^~cr-:.y  an:azv> 
r.isei  rii  :  rr.r:   rr.i.-iicer.      Bu:  his   sub- 

>C^wCu..    ^    .    _r.    ...'-  -    -rrr..    ..■•....    «.    .T^i    ...u^.i 

pure.  ur.j.  ij.ter^riri  rr..".  irr5>-  V^r.'ih-  wi.. 
be  den>"r.j:ri:ei. 

Whee.  ^'k  jT  :  hi:r.>r'r'  i:  f  :he  house 
in  a  b'.a'k  raje,  r.:>  :.tir.  i  seething 
caul  :r  n  of  h;s:e:u'.  :hu^h*>w  He  stum- 
hlei  «io»vr.  :hr  \rrAn:ih  >:e:  >.  r  "inici  l-y 
hi>  ar.ger.  an =?,  cirr!-r<>  whtTher  or  i>x  he 
was  o'rservr:.  tiirr.ti  an-l  >h  ok  a  threat- 
ening n>:  m-r'tHiram^iti'^t!!)  at  his  l«ene- 
f actor  ;  uh-;  \s?.>  as  un'V)ny':u:is  as  he  was 
invisible. 

The  manager  paused  irresfilutely  ;  the 
scum  of  his  hate  Irjhl.lH  i  to  his  lips,  and 
he  spat  an  oath  cr  two,  .^wearing  that 
vengeance  should  l>e  his,  that  he  woulc] 
repav.  And  then  he  turned  and  slouched 
a\va\  t'^uard  the  stable.  Kre  he  lost  sight 
()f  the  house,  however,  he  glanr<-d  bark 
over  his  sh<)uh!er,  and  saw  Kands  figure 
sharply  silhouetterl  a^^ainst  the  lighte(I 
oblong  of  the  front  thtor.  r'ortunately. 
the  manager  was  not  armed  at  that 
moment.  Otherwise  he  would  have  l>een 
h.irite]  for  murder  in  the  imminent  future. 

As  it  was.  could  lor)ks  have  killed,  Rand 


au.nuinr.      W^eeiixk  ira*  fi 
r3    rintent  niaisfcf    t:ci    a 

inDimntid  by  a  ai.ise:e:»  iCj^Cizw  arteaipc- 
liUL  :t:  iiii:  past  Wiettit:  -k.  in  ziuc  oase  bLick 
fiiaticw   :f  rhe  scacie  vri'li 

Wiee-trk.  -:nr  f^m  lis  >-inrL  grasped  s 
icwinir  aieeve  :t  .igir  ji.k.  acfi  ^ihered 

in  1  -rre  in  :iie  shace  :c  a  scaniilv   dad 

.>  ^  « 

luc  nc>    imi  hi  and  Cainaaun. 

Xicruit  r:uld  have  fctBOi  miTxe  cppor- 
rinfc  N:  aitr*  tian  be  hid  desired  a 
pcny  :g  lear  iiim  avay  frrm  the  sotnc~bf 
h:5  lab:  UTS.  "iccesc  md  odaerwise,  bad 
Wieeitick  Triscei  :g  exfiange  a  word  with 
Ilia  same  Ciinaman.  He  was  profanelj 
cfeliip:*:,  ami  seizing  insrandy  upon  the 
g»jcd  ^ran^e  .v  herewith  fomxne  was 
favTuiring  '•".'x.  the  *£scharged  mana;ier 
hascilv    irew  the  Ch'n.nian  back  into  the 

m 

densest  oi  the  shaie. 

A  whlsnere^i  «:oQfcrenoe — aiostlv  one- 
si'is^'i^  and  tha:  side  Wheelock's — ensued. 
There  f  rllovred  also  the  clinking  of  coined 
ou^tal  as  It  passed  fnxn  one  hand  to 
anccher ;  and  imxcediatelv  the  shadows 
separiteii.  the  Chinaman  to  go  about  his 
r^:«::turr.a:  business  a'^d  WheeNx'k  tri  enter 
the  stables.  seler:*t  and  saddle  a  cavuse,  and 
g?  pijimiing  •i:>¥rn  the  avenue  to  the  road 
as  if  he  desire* i  nothing  better  than  to 
shake  the  dust  «»f  Rand's  ranch  from  his 

feet  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

*         *         *         *         * 

Rand  waite  I  several  seconds  after  the 
manager's  feet  had  thundered  his  farewell 
across  the  veranda  of  the  cottage — waited 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
smiling  a  grim,  thoughtful,  triumphant 
smile  at  Wheelock's  vacant  chair. 

"  That,"  he  observed,  softly,  "  wasn't 
half  as  tough  a  job  as  I  had  feared  it 
w<iul*l  be.  Xerve  of  the  beggar,  though, 
to  want  to  shake  hands  !  Characteristic, 
I    suppose." 

He  wheeled  alout,  walked  to  the  front 
rlDor,  and  with  a  certain  confidence  called, 
sofilv  :  "  Hinton,  are  vou  there?  I  say, 
Hinton!" 

"  Howdy,  Mistah  Rand,  sah,"  replied  a 
voice ;  and  a  man  appeared  from  around 
a  corner  of  the  house.  "  Reckon,"  he  con- 
tinued, deliberately,  "ef  Ah  was  yo',  sah, 
Ah'd  stand  awav  from  thet  theah  do\  salu 
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When  yo*  has  an  enemy  like  this  hyeh 
snake-in-the-grass  Wheelock,  sah,  it  ain't 
exactly  sensible  fo'  to  make  of  yo'self  a 
shining  mahk  an'  a  temptation." 

**  Wheelock  isn't  armed,  Hinton,"  said 
Rand,  shortly;  "besides,  he's  thoroughly 
scared/ 

"Ah  know  he's  scart,  sah,"  agreed 
Hinton.  "Good  reason  why.  Ah  been 
listenin'  undeh  yo'  window,  an'  Ah  must 
say  yo'  talked  to  him  in  a  way  that  did 
my  heaht  good.  An'  that's  why  yo'  want 
to  be  cahet'ul.  'Lowed  'twas  yo'  when  I 
saw  yo*  coming  up  the  road,  Mr. 
Rand." 

"  All  right,"  Rand  interrupted,  a  bit  im- 
patiently. "  But  come  inside  and  show 
me  where  Wheelock  keeps  his  drinks.  My 
throat's  like — like " 

"  Like  alfalfa,"  prompted  Hinton. 
"That's  about  the  most  scandalous  thirstv 
thing  I  know  of,  sah."  He  followed 
Rand  into  the  study,  picked  up  the  lamp, 
^nd  suggested  a  trip  to  the  dining  room, 
where  he  assured  the  owner  of  the  ranch 
that  his  former  manager  was  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  ardent  spirits,  together  with 
water  cooled  in  porous  jars  of  •  earthen- 
ware. 

In  the  light,  Hinton  developed  as  a 
heat-shrivelled  little  man  with  a  face 
burned  a  deep  red — the  dark  hue  of 
pressed  brick.  His  keen,  steady,  intelli- 
gent and  honest  eyes  were  meshed  about 
with  a  web  of  fine,  deep-set  wrinkles,  ac- 
quired through  long  staring  over  the  sun 
glare  of  the  desert.  He  carried  himself 
with  the  independence  of  an  equal,  treat- 
ing Rand  with  a  mixture  of  respect  for  his 
employer  and  the  kindly  tolerance  of  years 
and  experience  for  the  young  and  wilful ; 
and  he  six)ke  in  a  patois  peculiar  to  him- 
self— the  slurring  drawl  of  Pike  County, 
Missouri,  oddly  ccjmbined  with  a  typically 
Western  crispness  of  phrasing. 

Rand  filled  himself  a  twelve-inch  glass 
brimming  with  cool,  clear  water  and 
Scotch.  Hinton  had  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  "  straight  paint."  Rand  noticed 
him  waiting  patiently  and  courteously,  and 
raise:)  the  glass. 

**  My  regards.  Hinton/'  he  said. 

The  little  man  bowecf  ceremoniously. 
"  Sah,"  he  replied,  precisely,  "  I  has  yo' 
eye."     And  he  drank. 


They  returned  to  the  study,  Hinton 
silent,  Rand  thoughtful. 

•  I  don't  want  to  do  much  hard  talking 
to-night,"  said  the  latter.  **  I'm  pretty 
well  worn  out  —travelling  and  all  that,  you 
know.  The  thing  is  settled,  so  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  Wneelock's  gone  to  his  own 
ranch ;  I  gave  him  the  chance — as  you 
heard.*' 

"Yes,  sah."  Hinton  did  not  trust  him- 
self to  comment ;  but  his  disapprobation 
ot  Rands  course  was  cjuite  evident — 
though  Rand  chose  to  ignore  it. 

"  You'll  inform  the  hands  of  the  change 
of  management,"  Rand  continued.  "  I'm 
going  to  take  personal  charge  here  for  a 
while.  I  may  stay  six  months  or  six 
years;    it    all     depends."        He    paused. 

"  Hinton "    he     began ;    and      paused 

again.  It  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
to  put  a  burning  question  to  the  liitle  man. 

"  Yes,  sah  ?  " 

*  Hinton,"  he  wanted  to  ask,  "  what,  in 
Heaven's  name,  is  a  *  zanjero  '  ?"  But 
something — he  didn't  know  precisely 
what ;  possibly  a  fear  of  ridicule — made 
him  hold  his  peace  for  the  present.  He 
coloured  furiously,  and  to  his  intense  sur- 
prise; then  went  on  hurriedly,  in  order 
to  cover  his  embarrassment : 

"  You'll  be  my  lieutenant,  and  manager 
during  my  absence;  but  at  all  times  you're 
sea>nd  in  command,  you  understand,  with 
Wheelock's  salary,  and  answerable  onlv  to 


me. 


a  T'. 


I'm  honoured,  sah." 

"Qh,  you  and  1  will  pull  together 
famously,  Hinton.  And  now — anything 
important?" 

Hinton  shojk  his  head,  doubtfully. 

"  Nothing  more  important  than  the  ques- 
tion of  wateh  suppiv,  sah." 

"Drought?" 

"If  it  don't  rain  soon,  up  in  the  moun- 
tings, sah,  this  hyeh  outfit'll  dry  up  and 
blow  away.  Ali'm  told  theah's  just  one- 
fo'th  the  regular  amount  in  the  Nampa 
Reservoir,  and  we're  edging  along  on  half 
the  usual  (juantity  for  the  trees  as  it  is." 

Oh,  well,"  Rand  told  him,  cheerfully, 
"that  will  settle  itself  in  time.  At  least, 
I'm  too  weary  to  discuss  it  to-night.  You'll 
sleep  here  from  now  on,  of  amrse,  and 
vou  mav  as  well  begin  to-night." 

"Thank  yo,  sah." 
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"  There's  room  for  both,  I  take  it  ?  " 
"  Sho'ly,  sho'ly,  Mistah  Rand.     Yo'  will 
be    sleeping    in    Wheelock's     room,     Ah 
reckon,  and   Ah  kin  take  the  other    bed- 


)> 


room. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  Rand  suggested. 
"  I'm  dead  fagged.  By  the  way,  my 
trunks."  He  related  his  meeting  with  the 
men  at  Hydrant. 

"  Yo'  kin  sleep  easy,  sah.  Yo'  trunks 
'11  be  hyeh  by  mohnin',"  Hinton  assured 
liim. 

Rand  ascended  to  Wheelock's  room, 
found  the  latter's  trunk  packed  and  locked, 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and,  with 
Hinton's  assistance,  removed  it  to  the 
hallway ;  then,  with  a  prayer  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  coming  rest,  he  undressed  him- 
self and  went  to  bed. 

Wheelock,  he  considered,  had  been  a 
man  thoughtful  for  his  personal  comfort. 
The  bed  Rand  was  resting  upon  was  one 
calculated  to  afford  the  maximum  of  cool- 
ness and  ease  in  a  climate  such  as  is 
Nampa's;  and  above  it  a  punka  swayed 
ceaselessly  throughout  the  night,  deriving 
its  motive  power  from  a  noiseless  clock- 
work motor. 

Withal,  and  oddly  enough,  notwith- 
standing his  great  bodily  fatigue,  Rand 
was  slow  to  sleep.  He  tossed  from  side 
to  side  of  his  bed  and  yearned  most 
earnestly  for  oblivion  :  but  it  came  not  for 
hours.  His  nerves,  overstrained  by  his 
weariness  and  strong  excitement,  refused 
to  quiet,  and  his  imagination  kept  cease- 
lessly creating  mental  visions  reproducing 
the  experiences  through  which  he  had 
passed  during  the  day. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  influence  of 
the  unfamiliar  atmosphere  of  the  desert. 
Rand  had  travelled  far  and  long,  bur  the 
desert  was  new  and  strange  to  him  ;  and 
all  that  he  knew  of  it  he  had  gathered, 
theretofore,  by  fleeting  glimpses  from 
Pullman  car  windows. 

Now  the  spirit  of  it  entered  into  his 
soul ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  awed  the 
young  man  more  tb.an  a  trifle.  The  strained, 
tense  silence,  breathless  and  everlasting, 
rang  in  his  ears  n.ore  impressively  than 
would  have  the  thunrier  of  great  guns.  In 
i*.  the  long,  shrill  buzzing  of  a  cicada  broke 
witli  the  edect  of  a  distinct  relief  to  Rand's 
hunger  for  sound.     And  when  an  express 


on  the  railway,  fifteen  miles  distant  or 
more,  drummed  through  the  stillness,  it 
was  a  boon  to  him,  who  felt,  in  fact,  like 
one  astray  in  a  strange  land~flloof  both 
from  the  wot !d  he  knew  and  the  world 
which  he,  for  the  time  being,  chose  to  Wvt 
in. 

The  red  moon  had  glided  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  Nampa  was  wrapped  in  un- 
broken darkness,  ere  Rand  at  last  dropped 
off  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 

How  long  that  held  him  he  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  guess,  but  it  ended 
with  a  curious,  unreal  sensation,  as  he 
emerged  from  a  fantastic  nightmare 
into  the  consciousness  of  his  unaccus- 
tomed surroundings  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  his 
room. 

He  found  himself  staring  up  into  the 
black  void  above  him,  wherein  the  dim, 
grotesque  shape  of  the  punka  flapped 
solemnly  and  silentJy  back  and  forth,  like 
some  queer  bird  o'  night.  The  window  at 
his  bedside  was  an  opalescent  square, 
filled  with  the  glamour  of  the  stars,  and 
with  the  pale  promise  of  the  dawn.  It 
seemed  that  a  breath  of  coolness  was  stir- 
ring feebly,  tentatively,  over  the  sterile, 
arid  face  of  the  earth.  But  Rand  would 
not    have  sworn  to  it. 

Of  one  thing  alone  was  he  sure :  that 
another  being  moved  in  the  darkened  ob- 
scurity of  his  room;  that  some  man, 
stealthily  and  for  no  good  purpose,  was 
creeping,  a  step  at  a  time,  across  the  floor 
toward  the  bed,  holding  hard  his  breath 
for  fear  that  even  its  slight  sound  might 
betray  his  presence  and  unmask  his  pur- 
pose. 

Rand's  breath,  too,  seemed  to  stop,  and 
for  a  full  minute,  as  he  lav  and  listened. 
The  roof  of  his  mouth  was  strangely  dry, 
and  his  tongue  rasped  against  it  like  a  dry 
lM)ne.  There  was  a  discomposing  agitation 
of  his  heart — though  that  was  more  ex- 
pectancy than  fear,  to  be  fair  to  the  young 
man. 

In  point  of  fact,  he  was  not  afraid;  but 
it  would  be  an  untruth  to  state  that  his 
mind  was  easy.  The  knowledge  that  there 
is  an  intruder  in  one's  bedroom  does  not 
make  for  peace  of  mind.  And  Rand  was 
quite  alone;  more,  he  was  unarmed  and 
defenceless;  the  revolver  of  which  he  had 
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Spoken  to  Wheelock  had  existed  nowhere 
but  in  Rand's  active  fancy. 

Thinking  rapidly  in  the  few  tense 
seconds*  .that  elapsed  bet\¥>een  his  waking 
and  his  .  action,  he  debated  with  himself 
what  that  action  should  be.  He  might 
shout  to  Hinton — but  that  would  avail 
him  little  if,  as  he  suspected,  the  midnight 
marauder's  intentions  were  hostile  to  him 
personally. 

No,  he  concluded ;  there  was  but  one 
thing  to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  spring 
up  and  grapple  with  the  fellow — who,  he 
felt  well  assured,  was  none  other  than 
Wheelock  seeking  revenge — and  take  his 
chances.  It  was  a  bold  expedient,  calling 
for  unusual  courage;  but  desperate  ex- 
tremities must  be  met  with  extraordinary 
audacity.  Rand  nerved  himself,  and 
turned  quietly  over  upon  his  side,  facing 
tne  interior  of  the  room. 

The  intruder  he  could  see  dimly,  a  vague, 
misshapen  bulk  against  the  darkness. 
He  was  unpleasantly  near — so  near,  in 
fact,  that  he  took  alarm  at  Rand's  natural 
movement,  and  stood  stock-still  for  many 
minutes,  waiting,  apparently,  until  the 
sleeper  should  be  less  restless. 

As  for  Rand,  a  certain  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  business  ob- 
sessed him  to  the  exclusion  of  fear,  just 
then;  he,  too,  was  quiet  as  any  mouse, 
watching  his  man  through  half-closed  lids 
in  order  that  not  even  the  starlight  might 
glint  upon  his  eyeballs  and  betray  his 
wakeful   vigilance. 

Very  gradually  the  man  relaxed  the 
strain  of  his  caution.  He  began  to  breathe 
more  freely  and  loudly;  and  slowly,  inch 
by  inch,  he  edged  more  near  the  presum- 
ably unconscious  sleeper.  Rand  saw  him 
bending  over  the  chair  whereon  the  young 
man  had  hung  his  clothing,  and  suddenly 
no  longer  saw  Wheelock's  figure  in  the 
vague  outlines  of  the  fellow. 

It  was  a  re'ief.  He  had  not,  then, 
erred  in  treatir^g  with  his  former  manager; 
Wheelock  wai  not  bent  upon  his  destruc- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  his  murder.  The 
man  in  Rai.d's  room,  he  thought,  was  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  thief — some  hap- 
chance  hobo  of  the  open  road  thinking  to 
pilfer  this  cottage  in  the  way  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

Rand   forgot  that  tramps  are  as  scarce 


as  the  wisdom  teeth  of  barn-yard  fowls  in 
the  wilderness  called  the  Mojave  Desert. 
'But  anger  seethed  in  his  brain,  and  he 
abandoned  all  pretence  of  slumber.  Three 
things  then  happened  in  the  quiver  of  an 
eyelash. 

Rand  jumped  from  his  bed,  and 
grabbed  for  his  man.  The  fellow  drew 
his  breath,  a  harsh,  frightened  hiss  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  fled  silently  for  the 
doorway.  And,  as  Rand's  fingers  slipped 
and  lost  their  grip  upon  the  silken  sleeve 
of  the  fugitive,  the  young  man  stepped 
into  a  pitcher  of  water  and  fell  sprawling. 
Simultaneously  yelling  for  Hinton  and 
scrambling  to  his  feet.  Rand  seized  that  jar 
and  hurled  it  at  the  almost  invisible 
shadow  that  was  breaking  for  liberty 
through  the  doorway. 

His  aim  was  excellent — ^better  far  than 
his  intention ;  the  heavy  piece  of  earthen- 
ware took  the  intruder  squarely  in  the 
small  of  his  back;  he  shrieked  with  pain 
and  fell.  In  another  instant  Rand  was  on 
his  shoulders,  swearing  with  exasperation. 

But  he  hardly  needed  to  hold  his  man. 
When  Hinton,  wakened  by  the  uproar,  had 
brought  a  lamp  and  Rand  had  turned  over 
his  captive,  the  light  fell  upon  the  pain- 
contorted  features  of  a  ChinAman,  who  lay 
pacifically,  quite  meek  and  spiritless. 

"What     the    devil "     cried     Rand, 

amazed. 

"What-all's  the  trouble,  sah?"  dc- 
manded  Hinton,  confused,  but  courteously 
solicitous. 

"  This  damned  ape  tried  to  rob  me  I  " 
Rand  accused. 

"  Hold  on,  sah,"  Hinton  interrupted. 
"  Seems  to  me  his  features  are  powerful 
familiar,  as  you  might  say.  Ah  kindeh 
believe  he's  one  of  the  servants." 

"  Ya-as,"  agreed  the  captive,  calmly, 
"  Me  Mlist'  Wheelock's  boy." 

"  The  deuce  you  say  ?  What  do  you 
want  in  my  room  at  this  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, then?" 

"Me  bling   Mlist'  Wheelock's  dlink." 

"What  does  that  mean,  Hinton?" 
-Hinton    screwed  up  his    withered  ^nd 
grizzled    features;    he    began    to     laugh 
silently  and  internally*   * 

"Ah  *low'this  boy  was  only  bringing  a 
jar  of  water  to  Wheelock,"  he  explained, 
between  con\^lsions.       "  He   didn't   know 
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yo'  friend  had  bid  yo'  a  fond  but  reluctant 
farewell,  sah.  Reckon  yo'  scart  him  as 
much  as  he  scart  yo',  sah." 

Rand  got  up,  and  looked  foolish.  The 
Chinaman  arose  with  quiet  dignity  and 
stood  at  ease,  his  yellow  claws  folded 
within  the  flowing  sleeves  of  his  shirt,  his 
eyes  innocently  blinking  in  the  lamp^s 
glare. 

"  Tha*s  light,"  he  concurred. 

"Well,"  said  Rand,  disgustedly,  "tell 
him  who  I  am  and  kick  him  downstairs 
again,  Hinton.  I  guess  I'm  too  quick  to 
jump  at  conclusions,  but  I  don't  want  that 
yellow-faced  moiikey  snooping  around  my 
room  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

"  Don't  know  as  Ah  kin  blame  yo',  sah." 

And  Rar.d,  returning  to  his  couch  by  a 
moist  and  unpleasant  route,  heard  Hinton 
gravely  explaining  the  new  order  of  things 
to  the  servant. 

But  as  he  went  for  a  towel  to  dry  the 
soles  of  his  feet  ere  again  wooing  sleep. 
Rand's  bare  toes  encountered  something 
hard  and  metallic  on  the  floor.  He 
stooped  and  picked  it  up  curiously,  and 
found  in  his  hand  a  key. 
,  "Why,  that's  queer,"  he  considered, 
feeling  of  it ;  "I'm  not  carrying  around 
any  loose  keys.  Maybe  Wheelock  dropped 
Hold  on.     Let's  think  this  out" 

He  remembered,  abruptly,  that  he  had 
taken  a  key  from  Wheelock,  to  prevent 
that  gentleman  from  using  the  pistol  which 
Rand  had  surmised  was  in  the  drawer  of 
the  study  desk  downstairs.  That  key  he 
had  put  in  the  little  change  pocket  of  his 
coat;  he  recalled  the  fact  distinctly. 

But  when  he  sought  for  it  again  in  that 
change  pocket,  it  was  not  there.  Rand 
whistled  lowly.  "  I  begin  to  understand," 
he  commented,  and,  raising  his  voice, 
"  Hinton  I  "  he  called. 

"Yes,  sah?" 

"You  fire  that  Chinaman  first  thing  in 


the  morning — ^if  he  hasn't  cleared  out  by 
that  time." 

"  Very  good,  sah." 

Rand  lay  down,  still  holding  the  key  ; 
hi^  fertile  imagination  cast  back,  recon- 
structing the  interview  with  Wheelock  of 
the  evening  just  gone.  From  that,  by 
natural  process,  the  young  man's  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  face  of  the  girl,  as  he  had 
last  seen  her,  smiling  mysteriously  at  him 
in  the  moonlight. 

"  By  thunder  1 "  he  exclaimed,  dis- 
gruntled. "  If  I  didn't  forget  to  ask  I 
Hinton!     I  say,  Hintonl" 

This  time  the  new  manager  swore  vigor- 
ously, if  sleepily.  But  after  that,  "Beg, 
yo'  pardon,  Mistah  Rand,  sah,"  he 
pleaded  humbly,  "but  did  yo'  call  me, 
sah  ?  " 

Rand  smiled  into  the  darkness. 

"  Yes,  I  forgot,  Hinton,  that  you'd  be 
asleep  already.  But,  I  say,  what's  a 
'  sanjero '  ?  " 

"  Hey  ?  " 

"  What  is  a  '  zanjero  \  ?  " 

•  A  sankhero  ?  Oh,  ho  1  I  reckon  yo* 
me!ins  the  sanky,  sah." 

"  Well  ?     Yes  ?  " 

"  That's  what  we-all  hyehabouts  call  the 
water  master." 

"  The  water  master  ?  " 

"  Yes — the  man  what  takes  keer  of  the 
reservoir,  sah,  and  the  wateh  pipes." 

"I  see,"  said  Rand,  shortly.  "Thank 
you.     Good-night." 

But,  after  all,  he  pondered,  did  he 
really  know  any  more  of  the  girl  than  he 
did  before?  Obviously,  it  was  impossible 
for  a  young  and  surpassingly  beautiful 
girl  to  be  water  master  for  as  rough  a 
community  as  that  in  the  Nanipa  Valley. 
Had  she  been  hoodwinking  him? 

Debating  which  problematical  perfidy, 
he  fell  asleep,  holding  fast  the  key  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand. 


{To  be  Continued,) 
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A  DAY  ON  THE  ROMAN  WALL 

BY    RUSSELL    RICHARDSON 


AS  lis  title  implies,  (he  object  of  this 
article  is  net  so  much  to  give  an 
account  of  the  great  Roman  Wall  as  a 
whole,  but  rather  to  describe  so  much  of 
it  33  may  be  conveniently  inspected  in  one 
day.  Before,  however,  ojmmencing  our 
imaginative  toitr  of  part  of  the  Wall  it 
»  will  perhaps  be  well,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  reader  who  may  be  unacquainted  with 
the  history  of  (his  ancient  militaiy  work, 
to  give  such  brief  particulars  as  to  its 
origin  and  locality  as  will  enable  him  to 
accompany  us  on  our  journey  with  greater 
interest. 

As  every  schoolboy  knows,  the  first  visit 
of  the  Romans  to  Britain  was  in  the  year 
B.C.  55,  when  Julius  Caesar  landed  on  our 
shores,  only,  however,  to  withdraw  the 
same  year — a  proceeding  which  he  re- 
peated the  year  following.  It  was  not 
until  98  years  later— A.D.  43 — that  the 
next  Ruman  invasion  took  place.  Then 
the  Emi>eror  Claudius,  who  had  deter- 
miner) to  male  Britain  a  pro\'ince  of  his 


)t  'Cnptii  by  Uh  Autbor, 

empire,  visited  (he  island  in  person,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  linal  abandon- 
ment in  the  fifth  century  the  Romans  con- 
tinued— with  varying  fortune^to  occupy 
the  land.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  (117  to  138) — who 
visited  the  island  in  person  in  the  year  119 
— that  the  great  Wail  was  built.  Though 
the  question,  "Who  was  the  Builder  of 
the  Wall?"  is  a  matter  of  controversy 
amongst  writers  on  the  subject,  there  is  no 
space  here  to  discuss  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  the  several  theories, 
but  in  ascribing  the  Wall  to  Hadrian,  we 
shall  be  adopting  the  opinion  now  gene- 
rally held  by  antiquaries. 

This  great  fortification  consisted  of 
three  parts,  viz. :  The  Murus  (or  stone 
wall),  with  a  ditch  on  its  northern  side; 
the  Vallum  (or  e.irth  wall),  south  of  the 
Murus  ;  and  stations,  castles,  watch-towers, 
and  roads,  which  lay  mostly  between  the 
Murus  and   Vallum. 

The  object  of  the  Wall  was,  of  cou     , 
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that  of  defence,  and  running,  as  it  did, 
in  a  nearly  direct  line — for  the  most  part 
high  on  the  ridges  of  hills— from  Wall- 
send,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  to  Bow- 
ness  on  the  Solway  (a  distance  of  73J 
miles)— it  practically  cut  the  island  into 
two  parts,  and  formed  a  splendid  barrier 
against  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots  from  the  North.  That  eminent 
antiquary,  the  late  Dr.  J,  Cotlingwood 
Bruce,  calculated  thai,  supposing  10,000 
I  were  employed  in  the  building  of  it, 
arid  considering  the  existing  circumstances. 
of  ihe  country  at  the  time,  the  Murus  and 
Vallum  could 
not  hai 
been  built — 
even  suppos- 
i  n  g  the 
labour  to 
have  been 
uninterrupted 
— in  a  shorter 
period  than 
t  w  o  years ; 
that  the  cost 
of  it  in  our 
present  cur- 
rency would 
beupwardsof 

£'■• 


which  streiches  from  Tynemouih  lo  Solway 
Firth,  and  bears  the  scattered  traces  of 
the  Roman  Wall.  Eighty  miles  of  wall 
eight  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  above  twenty 
"Incbn-h eighty  stretching  resolutely  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  till  it  cuV^he-Jsland  into 
tweJhalVes ; 'some  J!f teen  laTger  forts  and 
seventy  little  cajltles  abutting  upon  it,  not 
to  lynlion  two^_^  ^mailer  watch-towers 
in  «very  mile';  Thi«fr 
and  gufi(^^,  1  

;  #^ndred  gates  Tlo^Hi^   their 

oVeJThe  Y 


Thi«fr'**ift  rivers  bridged 


quently  testifies  to  the  dogged  determina- 
tion of  the  man  who  could  conceive  and 
carry  it  through.  Mr,  R.  H.  For- 
ster,  in  his  rharming  honk,  "The  Amateur 
Aniiquarv."  gives  surh  a  splendid 
desirription  of  the  Wall  ihat  one  may 
be  pardoned  for  here  reproducing  pari 
of  it: 

"  .\'.i  ilistrict."  he  sa\s.  "between  the 
Land's  Fnd  and  John'  o'  Groats  holds 
reciinl  of  a  mightier  work  than  the  strip 


fori  to 
fort ,  and 
welded  t  h  e 
whole  to- 
gether — such 
was  the 
Roman  Wall 
in  the  daysof 


a  fnrlified  camp,  eighty  miles 
hich  could  be  used  as  a  base  of 
operatio^is  against  northern  disquietude  or 
southern  rfhellion;  .1  great  stone  port- 
fullis,  whii:li  cut  off  the  southern  tribes 
from  iliL-ir  norllu-ni  kinsfolk,  and  so 
weakened  lioih,  depriving  the  north  of  the 
richer  resources  of  ihe  soulh,  shielding 
the  soulh  from  the  fiery  inspiralion  of 
northern  freedom,  and  thereby  making  it 
more  prone  to  accept  (he  yoke,   to  adopt 
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Roman  civilisation,  and  to  settle  down  as  .t 
Roman  province."  With  this  brief  pre- 
face, and  (if  we  axe  wise)  with  Dr.  Bruce's 
eicelleni  "  Handbook  to  the  Roman  Wall " 
in  our  pocket,  we  may  set  out  on  our  visit 
to  this  ancient  structure.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Wall 
— capable  of  being  inspected  in  a  single 
day — is  that  lying  between  Hot  Bank, 
near  Crag  Lough,  and  The  Chesters  at 
Chollerford.  Though  for  the  most  part 
the  line  of  our  tour  runs  through  a  wild 
and  very  sparsely  inhabited  district,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  k,  for  the 
railway  between  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 
Carlisle  bears  the  Wall  close  company  for 


populous  end  of  the  line,  and  take  an 
sarly  train  from  Newcastle  to  fiardon 
Mill.  At  Newcastle,  by  the  way,  which 
was  the  second  station  on  the  line  of  the 
Wall — Pons  Aelii — a  splendid  collection 
of  Roman  relics  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  in  the  Black  Gateway.  We  soon 
leave  the  smoke  of  the  city  behind  us,  and 
find  ourselves  travelling  westward  up  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Tyne,  with  the 
gleaming  river  flowing  close  beside  us  over 
its  rocky  bed.  As  we  go  along  we  have 
barely  time  to  calch  more  than  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  many  objects  of  interest 
which  rtcall  incidents  in  much  more 
modern  history  than  those  we  are  on  our 
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the  whole  of  its  length  (in  one  place,  ne.11 
Gilsland,  actually  crossing  it),  and  there 
are  plenty  of  little  stations  on  the  tine  at 
which  the  intending  visitor  lo  the  Wall 
may  alight.  Then,  even  should  he  not  be 
sufficiently  fortunate  to  make  his  first  tour 
in  the  cnmpan--  of  a  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  he  will  be  able  to  find  his  way 
without  much  difficulty,  as  he  may  obtain 
from  each  farmhouse  near  the  principal 
points  of  the  Wall  sufficient  information 
to  cany  him  on  to  the  ne^t. 

To  make  the  comparison  between 
ancient  ,-^nd  modern,  which  will  be  strongly 
forced  upon  us  during  the  day,  as  great  as 
possible,   we   will    start    from    the    more 


way  lo  visit,  and  space  forbids  more  thai- 
passing  mention  of  them.  On  the  right, 
at  Wylam  may  be  seen  the  house  where 
George  Stephenson  was  born;  on  the  left, 
at  Prudhoe,  stands  gaunt  and  grim  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  cliff  the  ivy-clad  ruin  of 
the  ancient  cattle  of  that  name — scene  of 
much  haid  fighting  in  mediseval  times.  Al 
Riding  Mill— two  miles  beyond  Slocksfield 
— the  Roman  way  of  the  Watiing  Street, 
coming  north-westward,  falls  into  the  high 
road  and  passes  almost  parallel  with  the 
railway  towards  Corbridge,  where  King 
John  had  search  made  for  suspected  buried 
treasure  of  the  Romans.  After  passing 
Corbridge.  the  ruins  of  Dilston   Castle — 
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the  home  of  Lord  Derwentwater — may  be 
descried  on  the  left  amongst  the  trees ;  and 
at  the  picturesque  and  historical  town  of 
Hexham,  which  we  shall  visit  later  in  the 
day,  we  may  see,  standing  above  the  old- 
fashioned  houses,  the  venerable  tower  and 
celebrated  abbey — one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting examples  of  early  English  architec- 
ture in  the  country. 

Arrived  at  Bardon  Mill — 'midst  scenery 
made  up  of  countless  green  hills  and 
valleys,  sparkling  streams  winding 
amongst  great  boulders,  and  buildings  and 
walls  of  harmonious  grey,  we  proceed  for 
a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  road  to  the 
north  of  the  railway  station  to  Chester- 
holm,  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Vindolana,  established  by  Agricola.  This 
station,  standing  upon  an  elevated  plat- 
form above  the  Chineley  Burn,,  has  an 
area  of  3 J  acres,  and  the  walls,  ditches, 
and  gateways,  though  turf -covered  and 
dilapidated,  may  be  traced  without  diffi- 
culty. The  high  brown  hill  to  the  south 
of  this  ix)int  is  Borcum — now  called 
Barcombe — from  which  the  Romans  pro- 
cured much  of  their  building  stone,  and 
from  which  the  Station  of  Borcovicus, 
which  we  shall  soon  visit,  probably  de- 
rived its  name.  On  this  hill  mav  be  seen 
some  of  the  quarries,  also  an  ancient 
British  camp.  In  the  valley  below  Vin- 
dolana is  a  pretty  little  cottage  built  by 
an  enthusiastic  antiquary,  the  late  Rev. 
Anthony  Hedley.  Excepting  the  quoins 
and  lintels,  it  is  constructed  entirelv  of 
stones  chiselled  by  the  Romans,  several  of 
them  bearing  interesting  inscriptions. 
About  a  hundred  yards  from  this  cottage 
we  pass,  on  our  way  to  the  Wall,  a  Roman 
mile-stone — a  j^rand  specimen — standing 
some  six  feet  out  of  the  gn)und  in  its 
original  ])osition  on  the  Roman  road  railed 
Stanegate.  Our  most  direct  path  now  lies 
up  a  grassy  slope,  an<l  we  .soon  come  to 
General  Wade's  military  road,  for  the 
building  of  which  a  good  deal  of  stone 
was  removed  from  various  parts  of  the 
Wall.  We  cross  the  road,  and  now  climb 
over  rough  ground.  covtTfd  with  coarse 
grass,  thnuigh  wirK'Ii  grt*\  bonldt-rs  peep, 
up  towards  Hot  Hank — distant  from  Bar- 
don Mill  Station  three  miles.  Before 
reaching  tlic  summit  we  cross  the  Milking 
Gap,  in  the  defile  of   which  are  seen  the 


traces  of  a  mile  castle.     But  the  object  of 
greatest  interest  now  is  the  great   Roman 
Wall,  which  can  here  be  clearly  seen  run- 
ning down  from  the  summit  of  Hot  Bank 
on  the  east  side  of  the  gap,  and  joining  a 
modern  wall,   which,  substantial  in  itself, 
is  but  a  shadow  as    compared   with     the 
thickness  of  the  ancient  sltucture.  Though 
we  have  an  uphill  climb  before  us,  we  find 
ourselves  hastening  our  footsteps    in    our 
enthusiastic  desire  to  gain  a  closer  view  of 
the  pile  of  hoary  stones  whidi  have  stood 
where  they  now  are  for  close  on  eighteen 
centuries.     When  we  at  length  reach  the 
Wall,  we  pause  in  admiration  of  its  won- 
derful strength  and  symmetry.  The  stones 
composing   it   are  of    uniform    size    and 
colour,  and  so  wide  is  it  that,  on  climbing 
on  to  it,  two  of  us  can  easily  walk  abreast 
on   the  turf  with  which    past   ages  have 
clothed  its  surface.     Straight  up  the  hill  it 
runs,  and  when  we  have  gained  the  highest 
point,  we  stand  in  wonder,  gazing  at  the 
long  grey  line  of  stone  stretching  away  to 
the  east — always  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills — 
as  far  as  eye  can  see.     At  Hot  Bank  the 
Wall  is  1,074  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  a  height  only  exceeded  at  one  other 
principal  point — Winshields,  where  it  at- 
tains a  height  of  1,230  feet. 

No  better  place  could  be  chosen  for  a 
short  break  in  our  journey,  and,  as  we 
recline  on  the  Wall,  our  thoughts  naturally 
go  back  to  the  time  when  the  height  on 
which  we  rest  was  strongly  guarded  by  the 
Roman  Legions.  There'  is  little  in  the 
surroundings  to  interfere  with  the  even 
flow  of  such  thoughts — indeed,  everything 
seems  to  combine  to  keep  them  in  the 
proper  channel.  Away  to  the  north 
stretches  a  great  marshy  waste,  over  which 
the  Picts  antl  Scots  swept  on  their  frequent 
raids  on  the  south.  The  wild-looking, 
shaggy  haired  cattle  which  now  look  shyly 
at  us,  SL-em  the  very  embodiment  of  those 
which  wc  have  always  imagined  as  being 
carried  off  on  a  successful  foray.  Down 
there,  just  bek)w  us  to  the  west,  on  the 
other  side  of  Milking  Gap,  a  number  of 
them  are  standing  knee-deep  in  the  cool 
water  of  the  picturesf]ue  Crag  Lough — 
most  beautiful  of  the  Northumberland 
lakes.  On  the  summit  of  the  high  per- 
j)endicular  wall  of  ro(^k  which  lx)rders  the 
lough  on  its  southern  side  runs  the  Roman 
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Wall,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  what 
fierce  struggles  have  taken  place  here,  for 
it  is  doubtless  through  sjch  gaps  as  this 
at  Hot  Bank  that  the  men  from  the  north 
would  endeavour  lo  break  the  Wall.  How 
peaceful  everjthing  is  now  I  Over  the 
water  of  the  lough  a  flight  of  wild  duck 
is  skimming ;  in  the  reeds  fringing  its 
shore  a  stately  heron  is  standing ;  ovet  the 
marshy  ground  a  red-shank  flits;  high 
above  us  soars  a  curlew,  whistling  as  he 
flies;  there  drops  a  snipe  with  its  pecu- 
liarly musical  "  ba-a-a  I  " ;  round  us  wheels 
a  plover,  plaintively  telling  us  what  it  is 


three  other  Northumberland  takes— 
Broomlee,  Greenlee,  and  Grindon  Lough* 
— are  also  in  sight.  Truly,  a  magnificent 
panorama  for  the  eye  to  feast  upon,  but 
though  we  would  fain  stay  longer,  we  have 
far  10  go,  and  must  therefore  be  once  more 
on  the  move. 

The  Roman  station  of  Borcovicui  is 
about  a  mile  distant  from  Hot  Bank  to  the 
east,  and  the  walk  by  the  Wall — which  is 
in  excellent  condition  for  nearly  the  whole 
distance— being  on  a  ridge  of  hills  divid- 
ing two  valleys,  is  a  most  charming  one. 
After  passing  Cuddy's  Crag  and    Rappi- 


most  anxious  to  conceal — that  its  chicks 
are  hiding  in  the  coarse  grass  of  the  hollow 
dose  by;  so  still  is  the  air  that  we  can 
hear  the  sound  of  the  birds  wings  as  they 
rise  and  fall ;  no  human  habitation  is  near, 
save  the  little  farmhouse  in  the  gap,  from 
which  the  blue  smoke  curls  into  the  sky. 
Yes,  everything  is  very  peaceful,  full  of 
beauty  and  romance.  l.iy>king  further 
afield  we  am  see  to  the  north-east  the 
Simonside  Hills,  beyond  which  rise  the 
distant  Cheviots,  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion can  be  seen  the  blue  he^hts  of  Cross 
fell,  Sad.llebnck,  and  Skiddaw,  whilst  the 


shaw  Ga[> — in  which  the  Roman  Wall  has 
been  succeeded  for  a  short  distance  by  a 
modern  one,  we  come  lo  the  ruins  of  a 
mile  castle.  The  great  Wall  formed  the 
northern  wall  of  this  castle,  and  it 
can  be  seen  standing  nu  fewer  than  14 
courses  high— the  finest  specimen  now  re- 
maining on  the  whole  line.  The  Nonhern 
Gateway — where  the  wall  is  10  feet  wide 
— may  be  clearly  seen,  also  the  springers 
dF  the  arch,  which  are  in  Iheir  original 
position,  whilst  several  arch  stones  are 
lying  on  the  ground.  The  south  gateway 
is,  however,  in  a  ruineJ  slate.     Nnmem 
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fragments  of  Samian  ware  and  other  relics 
were  found  here,  including  a  tablet  con- 
taining a  record  of  the  second  Legion  and 
of  Hadrian's  legate — ^Aulus  PJatorius 
Nepos. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  ive  come 
to  Housesteads,  the  station  of  Borcovicus, 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
covers  nearly  five  arres.  and  is  the  finest 
station  on  the  Wall.  No  one  can  surely 
view  the  beautiful  remains  Iving  here 
without  being  much  impressed  h\  thoughts 
of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  place,  and 
of  the  marvellous  change  uhicli  time  has 
wrought — but  let   us   r|U'ile  the    Hords  nf 


the   : 


<jt 


the 


ruts  worn  by  chariot- wheels.  These 
grooves  are  four  feet  six  and  a  half  inches 
apart— exactly  the  same  distance  as  the 
wheel-marks  at  Pompeii,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  same  as  the  gauge  of  our 
English  railways.  The  south  wall  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and 
stands  at  least  ten  courses  high.  The  best 
preserved  gate  is  the  west,  where  the 
guard-chambers  on  each  side  of  the  gate 
are  distinctly  visible.  The  whob  of  the 
ground  on  the  slope  in  front — or  to  the 
south — of  the  station  is  coveted  with  the 
fnumlalions  of  streets  and  houses;  whilst 
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It;  but 


sympathies  n 


Dr.    Uruce,   wiio  wmic 

this  city  of  the  dead. 

dead  indeed  to  all  hum: 

the   soul    of  that    man 

broken  column,  each  turf-covered  mound, 

each  deserted   hall,    does  not    recognise   a 

voice  telling  him,  trumpet-tojigued,  of  ihe 

rise  and  fall  of  empires,  of  the  (i<iiim  and 

ultimate  dcstinv  of    nun." 

It  H-Ould   be'imi>..ssibk-  in   riie   sp;.ci;  ,,f 
ui)UiIng   like  justici 


the 


Hoi 


lUSt 


suffice  to  .fay  that  the-  various  siretis  may 
l«  clearly  defined,  as  also  the  four  gate- 
ways— one  on  each  side  of  the  station — in 


til  the  west  appear  long  terraced  lines,  pro- 
bably devoted  to  cultivation  after  the  man- 
ner still  in  vogue  in  Italy.  The  burial- 
ground  si-L-itis  111  have  been  in  the  bottom 
oi  the  valley,  » here  numerous  human 
rumains  have  l«tn  discovered.  It  is 
perhaps  almost  needless  to  say  that  many 
Roman  relics  have  been  found  here.  They 
include  altars,  tablets,  Statues,  a  gold 
signet  ring,  a  g-.ld  pendant  for  the  ear, 
and  a  freshly  minted  coin  of  Commodiu. 
l!>  the  valley  to  ilie  nnrlh-easl  of  the 
.station  m:iy  ]■<.-  sten  a  .spring  enclosed  by 
Roman  masonry,  and  in  the  same  directi<Mi 
is  a   grass  coveretl  circular  depression — a 
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hundred  feet  wide  by  ten  feet  deep — pro- 
bably an  amphitheatre  on  a  small  scale. 
One  might  spend  a  whole  day  at  House- 
steads  without  exhausting  its  objects  of 
interest,  but  we  must  again  be  pushing  on. 
First,  however,  we  refresh  ourselves  at  the 
hospitable  farmhouse  close  to  the  station, 
where  most  of  us  will  find  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  hard  Northumbrian  dialect  of 
the  inmates  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

From  this  point  the  Wall  still  runs 
boldly  away  to  the  east  on  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  but  we  will  now  leave  it  for  a  while 
and  continue  our  journey  by  the  more  easy 
way  offered  by  the  excellent  road,  which 
we  can  clearly  see  down  in  ihe  valley.  As 
we  make  our  way  to  this  road  we  pass 
another  Roman  well,  and  after  a  stiff 
walk  of  five  miles  or  so  we  reach  Carraw- 
b'jrgh — the  station  of  Procolitia — stand- 
ing close  to  the  road  on  the  right.  This 
station  contains  an  area  of  about  3J  acres, 
and  with  its  north  rampart  the  great  Wall 
coalesced.  The  excavations  here  have  not 
been  nearly  so  completely  carried  out  as 
those  at  Housesteads,  but  the  positions  of 
the  west,  south,  and  east  gateways  can  be 
discerned.  The  inscription  on  a  stone 
found  here  shows  that  the  station  was 
garrisoned  by  thf  -first  cohort  of  The 
Batavians,  the  date  of  the  inscription 
being  a.d.  237,  when  Maximinus  was  Em- 
peror. On  the  west  side  of  the  station,  a 
Roman  well  will  be  noticed,  in  which 
were  found  (besides  a  great  number  of 
coins),  carved  stones,  altars,  vases,  Roman 
pearls,  old  shoes,  etc.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Clayton — the  eminent  antiquarian,  to 
whom  is  undoubtedly  due  the  chief  credit 
of  laying  bare  the  wealth  of  the  district 
ii  Roman  remains — prucured  no  fewer 
than  16,000  coins  from  this  well — four  of 
them  being  gold,  and  the  rest  silver  and 
bronze.  Opinion  is  somewhat  divided  as 
to  whether  the  various  objects  found  in 
the  well  were  votive  offerings  to  the  deity 
of  the  spring,  or  whether  they  were  thrown 
there  during  a  panic  in  the  hope  of  re- 
coverv  at  some  more  favourable  time, 
which   was,   however,  never  to  return. 

After  leaving  Carrawburgh  we  soon 
come  to  a  splendid  portion  of  the  Vallum 
— indeed  as  we  walk  along  the 
road     the     whole     combination     of     the 


great  wall  may  be  distinctly  seen. 
During  the  first  portion  of  our  walk  the 
Murus  and  Vallum,  which  are  generally 
within  sixty  or  eighty  yards  of  each  other, 
were  some  considerable  distance  apart,  the 
former  running  ahjng  the  ridge  of  the  hill, 
whilst  the  latter  followed  the  line  of  the 
valley.  Here,  however,  they  are  both 
close  together,  the  fosse  of  the  Murus  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  road  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  Vallum  occupying  a  similar 
position  on  the  south  side.  Probably 
mo^t  of  the  stones  of  the  Murus  have  been 
taken  for  the  formation  of  the  road.  The 
design  of  the  Vallum,  however,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  ramparts  and  a  fosse,  is 
very  conspicuous.  As  we  follow  its  course, 
noting  how  the  fosse  has  been  cut  through 
the  basalt  forming  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
ahd  examining  the  huge  excavated  blocks 
lying  on  its  brink,  we"  marvel  more  than 
ever  at  the  vastness  of  the  great  work. 
After  leaving  the  top  of  Limestone  Bank, 
from  which  a  grand  view  to  the  north  is 
obtained,  we  leave  the  road  for  a  moment 
to  inspect  the  ditch  of  the  Vallup^,  which 
here  runs  through  a  plantation  olIhAe  right 
and  is  in  excellent  condition.  Then,  be- 
fore reaching  Hen  Gap,  through  which  a 
road  runs  to  the  north,  we  ag#in  get  a 
view  of  the  wall,  the  facing  sfones  here 
being  of  a  size  above  the  average.  A 
little  further  on  is  Black  Carts  Farm, 
where  a  very  picturesque  portion  of  the 
wall  and  the  ruins  of  a  turret  may  be  seen 
standing  under  the  trees  on  the  left.  On 
reaching  Walwick  another  magnificent 
view  is  in  store,  comprising  the  valleys  of 
the  North  and  South  Tyne,  with  Hexham 
in  the  distance.  Our  way  now  lies  down 
a  steep  hill  to  Cilurnum.  As  we  pass 
along  we  may,  if  the  conditions  be  favour- 
able, see  the  foundations  of  the  wall  in 
the  road,  for  here,  as  in  the  last  eighteen 
miles  of  road  between  Carlisle  and  New- 
castle, the  line  of  the  road  and  wall  is  the 
same.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is 
Chesters,  the  late  owner  of  which,  Mr. 
\.  G.  Clayton,  built  in  his  grounds  a 
pretty  little  museum,  which  contains  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties. The  present  Mr.  Clayton  very  kindly 
gives  permission  to  view  not  only  the 
museum,  but  the  beautiful  remains  of  the 
station  of  Cilurnum,  which  also  stands  in 
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his  private  grounds;  these,  howevur,  must 
be  Feen  between  the  hours  of  lo  and  5  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Of  Cheslcrs  iiself— whirb  is  known  in 
the  neighbiiurhood  as  "The  Cheslers,"  and 
which  is  the  Cilurnum  of  the  Notitia — 
whole  volumes  might  le  written.  It  con- 
tains an  area  of  five  and  a  quarter  acres, 
and  is,  with  one  exception,  the  largest 
.■italion  on  the  wall.  It  has  the  usual  form 
of  a  paralleliiRram,  and  has  no  fewer  than 
sijt  gateways.  It  stanils  prettily  amongst 
the  Irees  on  the  gently  sluping  bank  of  the 
Nonh      Tyne,      llie      scenery      of      the 


interesting  object  to  another,  a  sense  of 
deepest  obligatitm  is  forced  upon  us 
^not  only  Co  Mr,  Clayton,  and  to  all  who 
have  done  so  much  during  the  last  century 
in  excavating  and  laying  bare  these  grand 
old  Roman  ruins,  but  to  Dr.  Bruce  and  the 
other  eminent  writers  who  have  so  ably 
helped    us  to   understand    them. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lie 
the  ren-.ains  of  a  Roman  bridge  which 
cros.sed  the  waler  to  Cilurnum.  Unlesi 
Ihe  waler  is  sufiiciently  low,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  wade  across,  we  must  go  round 
by  Chollerford  bridge,  a  little  higher  up 
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th.-  strram.  Following  the  bank  of  the 
rivor  wf  .shall  cmne  across  a  solid  mass  of 
ma.soiirv-  -the  kind  abutment  uf  the 
\it\i\^<.:  (the  |)!atform  of  which  was  of  tim- 
liiTi  presenting  a  face  of  twenty-two  feet 
to  tlv.-  river.  The  remains  of  a  Caslellum 
— al.sr.  the  lines  of  ihe  Murus  and  Vallum 
cumitig  ii|j  to  the  bridge  m,iy  be  distinctly 
.si'fn.  anil  if  the  waler  be  low  and  clear, 
we  may  scl-  in  the  U-d  of  the  river  two 
piers—"  Hlorks  of  masonry  which  have  re- 
sisted the  roll  of  this  impetuous  river  for 
more  than  seventeen  centuries." 

If  we  care  to  walk  the  remaining   five 
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miles  to  Hexham  we  may  inspect  en  route 
the  turiet  and  wall  at  Brunton.  Passing 
through  the  little  village  of  Wall  tliere  is 
a  gjnrioiis  view,  and  the  scenery  fur  ihe 
rest  of  our  journey  is  of  (he  most  fasrinal- 
ing  description.  As  we  have,  however, 
already  tramped  sume  fourteen  milt^s,  in- 
cluding the  slight  deviations  from  the 
direct  line,  we  shall  probably  prefer  to 
take  the  train  from  Chollerford  to  Hrx- 
ham.  Arrived  at  this  pictures'iue  town. 
which  Stukelev  savs  "was  undouhledlv 
Roman."  we  naturallv  make  at  onre  for  ili'e 
Abbey.  The  crypt, 'which  is  built  entirely 
of  Roman  stones,  is  most  interesting,  and 
in  the  church    it.self   are  man\    atirar-tive 


antiquities,  including  the  Saxon  fridstonl, 
or  seat  of  .safety  (the  church  having  the 
privilef,'e  of  sanctuary),  and  several  Roman 
altars.  Space  forbids  any  lengthy  men- 
tion of  this  historical  place,  but  before 
leaving  it  we  must  just  take  a  peep  at  the 
grim  old  tower  whose  walls  are  nine  leet 
thick,  and  which  possesses  two  vaulted 
dungeons,  and  very  fine  projecting  battle- 

And  (hence  we  make  our  homeward 
journey  with  minds  full  of  the  marvellous 
.sights  on  which  our  eyes  have  feasted,  and 
we  recall  again  the  .solemn  words  of  Dr. 
Uru-e  which  we  read  in  the  silence  of  the 
ruins  of  borix-vii-us. 
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MAJOR  BLOSSOM 

^An  A^praoiatioii) 

By  FRANK  E.  HAILL 


BRIEFLY,  he  was  a  bachelor,  shon 
and  stout,  with  a  nerv  face 
and  a  warm  heart.  I  first  naet  him 
as  he  was  walking  from  the  linle 
country  railwah^  station  towards  our  old- 
world  Thames-side  village,  swinging  his 
cane  and  looking  round  a:  the  landscape 
with  evident  appreciation,  and  I  directed 
him  to  the  "  modernised  farmhouse,"  as  it 
was  described  in  the  house-agent's  cata- 
logue, a  piauresque  little  place  standing 
in  about  two  acres  of  ground  some  twu 
hundred  yards  back  from  the  river,  with 
a  pretty  creeper-clad  porch  leading  on  to 
a  small  lawn  in  front.  An  hour  later,  as 
I  strolled  back  to  Bloomsgrove,  I  again 
met  him  coming  out  uf  the  white  lawn  gate 
oi  the  "  Elms,'*  as  the  house  was  named. 
He  told  me  he  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  place — and  indeed  he  looked  it — and 
I  gave  him  all  the  information  1  could 
concerning  the  village  and  its  three  hun- 
dred agricultural  inhabitants.  Finding 
that  he  had  a  couple  of  hours  tu  wait  for 
the  next  train  back  to  town,  and  glad  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  pro- 
mised to  be  a  most  desirable  neighbour, 
I  invited  him  round  to  my  rooms  to  rest 
awhile.  It  was  there,  while  he  smoked  a 
long  Indian  cheroot,  that  he  told  me  of 
himself  and  his  plans.  There  was  some- 
thing irresistibly  engaging  and  youthful 
about  this  old  soldier.  Indeed,  though  he 
was  decidedlv  some  thirty  years  the  elder, 
I  could  not  get  rid  of  a  feeling  of  seniority 
o.i  my  part.  With  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  cigenness  he  told  me  he  was  a  bachelor, 
that  'ne  had  been  stationed  in  India  for 
many  years,  and  that,  as  his  retirement 
from  the  army  kxjmed  near,  he  had  had 
visions  of  spending  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  in  some  quiet  little  village,  potter- 
ing about  the  lanes  or  idling  on  the  river. 
Bloomsgrove,  he  declared  with  boyish  en- 
ithusiasm.  was  the  very  village  of  hjp 
imagination,  and  *' The  Elms"  the':*wry. 
ho'.ise.  H-.-  would  be  able  to  grow  "sweet 
peas  and    vegetables    ah*d    roses,  and    all 
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that  sort  of  thing,"  and  in  the  .evening 
smoke  his  cigars  in  the  oool  green  porch. 
He  was  great  on  the  porch;  in  fact,  I 
fiimlv  believe  that  it  was  the  house's  chief 
recommendation  id  iiis  iBves. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  at  the  end  of 
a  couple  of  hours  we  were  talking  like  old 
friends.  There  was  absolutely  no  resist- 
ing him ;  all  reserve  melted  before  his  un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 

"  Write  books,  do  you,  bedad  !  "  he  said, 
with  the  proper  reverence  due  to  author- 
ship, as  I  walked  with  him  to  the  station. 
"  111  read  'em.  I'll  certainly  make  a 
point  of  reading  'em.  I  mean  to  write 
one  myself  when  I  get  time — life  in  India, 
fighting  and  hunting,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     Why '' 

And  as  we  gripped  hands  through  the 
carriage  window,  the  dear  old  fellow  was 
only  half-way  through  his  third  tiger  story. 

The  Major  quickly  established  himself 
in  his  new  abode,  and  began  his  gardening 
without  delay,  with  the  assistance  of  a  gar- 
dener's boy  and  a  huge  volume  dealing 
with  the  subject.  Every  morning  there 
was  a  procession  of  two  round  the  garden  ; 
first  the  boy  with  the  spade,  then  the  Major 
with  his  treasured  volume  open  in  front 
of  him.  reading  aloud  the  printed  instruc- 
tions (latin  names  as  well)  bearing  upon 
the  particular  work  in  hand.  If  any  boy 
was  ever  haunted  by  a  book  it  was  that 
Ixjy  and  that  book.  He  must  have  lost 
pounds  weight  the  first  month  in  addition 
to  scratrhing  his  head  almost  bald. 
With  him  to  the  "Kims"  he  .brought 
a  boy  of  fourteen,  a  poor  twisted 
cripple,  the  son  of  an  old  com- 
rade in  arms,  and  a  housekeeper  of 
S(\ant  outward  charms,  but  with  a  heart  as 
Warm  as  her  masters;  she  had  b^n,  and 
•  indeed  still  was,  the  boy's  nurse.'  ;No  one 
W  Charley  (her  proper  name  was  Char- 
lotte) and,  later  on,  myself,  knew  the  depth 
of  the  old  ^kiitis  affection  for  this  lad. 
ChVrley  tol3  me  years  afterwards,  in  a 
sad  fit  of  confidence,  that  the  Major  had 
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been  his  bosom  friend's  rival  in  his  younger 
days  for  the  love  of  this  bov's  mniher,  and, 
having  lost,  had  borne  his  defeat  tike  a 
strong  man,  but  remained  unmarried.  Tlie 
father  had  been  killed  in  action,  and  the 
mother  had  succumbed  soon  afterwards  to 
the  climate.  It  was  then  that  the  Major 
took  charge  of  the  cripple  and  his  nurse, 
and  centred  the  old  unquenched  love  in  thu 
boy.  It  was  so  like  the  Major,  to  one  who 
knew  him.  In  every  sense  I  am  sure  thai 
a  mure  nolle  old  fellow  never  lived. 

One  of  the  many  delights  promised  to 
this  l.oy  was  to  be  tau(;ht  the  art  of  anfitinp. 

"  George,  my  boy  !  "  said  the  Major. 
"  you  won't  be  able  to  row,  but  you  can  sit 
in  the  punt  and  fish,  while  I  use  the  land- 
ing-net. I'll  teach  you.  Dammy,  I  haven't 
fished  fur  forty  years ;  but  I  can't  have  for- 
gotten. I  used  to  be  a  rare  hand  at  it. 
Many  a  fish  I've  brought  kicking  out  of  the 
old  river ;  and  whoppers,  too,  liedad  ! — as 
long  as  my  arm,"  whirh.  at  any  rate,  goes 
lo  prove  that  he  had  in  him  the  makings  of 
s  fisherman. 
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With  this  object  in  view  he  paid  a  visit 
to  town,  returning  with  a  veritable  sheaf 
of  rods  which  the  salesman  had  assured 
him  were  necessary  for  the  larious  species 
of  fish ;  and  an  enormous  parcel  of  tackle 
of  every  sort  and  description,  which  he 
handled  admiringly. 

"  Look  at  this,  George,"  he  said,  turning 
to  the  lad,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  under 
his  bushy  brows,  picking  up  a  huge  gilt 
spoonbait;  "if  this  won't  fetch  every  fe- 
male fish  in  the  river  for  a  mile  then  I'm 
an  Irishman.  And  where  the  females 
come,  you  know,  all  the  males  that  are 
worth  their  salt  are  sure  to  follow." 

I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  these  fishing 
excursions  were  a  success  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  resulting  bags.  The  Major  was 
a  second  Laurence  Boythorn.  His  loud 
"Ha!  dammy,  I  nearly  had  that  fellow; 
the  biggest  of  the  bunch,  loo."  "  Drop  it 
in  there,  George,  drop  it  in  there,  and 
you'll  have  him.  Heavens  !  what  a  mon- 
ster !  "  or  "  Ha  !  the  scoundrel's  got  ott  with 
my  bait  " — must  have  frightened  every  fish 
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in  the  nei;j:li!)ourhf)0<] ;  to  say  nothing  of  his 
walking  about  the  punt  as  it  it  were  solid 
earth,  and  creating  a  series  of  considerable 
waves. 

"  But  never  mind,  George,"  he  would  say 
as  we  walked  home  in  the  twilight,  "  We've 
had  the  fun,  anyhow."  And  indeed  we 
had;  we  were  only  short  of  the  fish. 

If  the  Major  had  one  little  failing,  it 
was  his  constant  use  of  the  condemnatory 
expletive.  Fifty  times  a  day  it  came  from 
his  lips,  mainly  in  the  form  of  "  Dammy  !  " 
At  first  the  fretjuency  of  it  shocked  the 
old  women  of  the  village;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  they  knew  the  heart  of  the 
man,  and  forgot  to  take  notice  of  his  for- 
cible expressions.  I  think  it  was  the  third 
year  after  he  came  to  Bloomsgrove  that 
he  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  local 
affairs,  and  went  so  far  as  to  put  up  for 
the  first  Parish  Council.  Just  before  the 
election  of  this  body  for  the  year,  the 
Major,  as  a  candidate,  was  one  evening 
expressing  his  views  on  parish  matters  to 
an  auflien(*e  of  labourers  in  the  village 
sclKX)lro:)m.  In  the  middle  of  his  speech, 
if  it  could  be  so  termed,  he  was  interru])ted 
l)v  a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  r(K)m. 
"What's  yer  politics.  (luv'nor?'  (Juick 
as  lightning  came  the  reply  from  some 
rustic  wag  present  :  "  Damn  everylxxlv  and 
evervthink."  And  above  the  storm  of 
laughter  which  followed  (for  the  shot  was 
a  bull's-eye)  could  be  heard  the  old  sol- 
dier's voice  :   "  And  you  in  i)articular,  you 

d d  scam])  !  ''     But  he  came  in  at  the 

top  of  the  ])oll.  He  wis  elected  chairman 
for  the  vear,  and  would  have  made  an 
ideal  o*ie  could  he  but  ha\t.*  realised  the 
fact  that  the  laws  for  local  self-govern- 
ment were  already  made,  and  merely 
wanted  putting  into  aetion.  Ft  was  j)er- 
haps  as  well  for  all  ])arties  that  White- 
hall was  some  distance  from  Bl(X)msgrove. 
As  it  was,  the  officially  cool  and  jH)lite  re- 
j)lies  from  there,  in  response  to  the  Major's 
heated  remonstrances,  occasional Iv  drove 
him  to  exasperation. 

"If  I  were  only  a  younger  man,  H.,'' 
he  said  to  me  regretfully  more  than  once. 
'*  I'd  enter  Parliament  and  teaeh  some  of 
those  asses  how  to  make  laws,  not  Chinese 
puzzles.  \\\  clear  the  whole  gang  out  if 
I  couldn't  kncK^k  some  sense  into  them. 
But  there !  I'm  too  old.     A  man  can't  do 


everything.  Still  " — with  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction as  he  emits  a  cloud  of  smoke  into 
the  air — ''  I've  badgered  'em  a  bit.  It 
isn't  quite  as  good  sport  as  pig -sticking, 
but  almost." 

There  is  no  knowing  how    far  his  poli- 
tical or  parochial  labours  would  have  led 
him,  had  it  not  been  for  an  untoward  inci- 
dent which   put  an  end   to   them    for  all 
time.     It  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  second 
Parish  Council  election.     The   Major  had 
called  round  to  my  rooms  for  an  evening 
stroll  and  a  chat,  and  I  was  ac(*ompanying 
him  as  far  as  his  own  gate  before  sa>  ing 
good-night:     Our  way  lay  past  the  village 
ale-house,  and  as  we  drew  near  to  it  sounds 
of  a  considerable  brawl  reached  our  ears. 
We  entered  the  smoke-laden  taproom.   By 
the  fireplace  stood  a  fellow  with  a  pewter 
pot  held  up  in  a  threatening  manner,  and 
before  him,  with  clenched  fists,  and  in  the 
act    of    ducking,    a    sturdy    young    farm 
lat)ourer.       There  were  angry    looks    and 
murmurs  among  the  other  drinkers.     The 
man  with  the  pewter  pot  was  a  disaffected 
old  soldier  who  had  only  been  in  the  vil- 
lage a  few  months,  eking  out  his  i>ensi<)n 
by   doing  odd   jobs,  but  who,  during  that 
short  time,  had  been  at  the  lx)ttom  of  at 
least  a  score  of  village  disturbanc^e.s.     The 
Major  knew  him,  and  at  once  tackled  him. 
"  What's  the   meaning  of  this,    you  (juar- 
relsome    scoundrel  ? "       For    answer     thc 
"  quarrelsome  scoundrel,"  who,  though  not 
exactly     drunk,     was     somewhat     elated, 
hurled  the  pot,  with  a  curse,  at  his  ques- 
tioner.    The   Major  did  not  turn   a  hair, 
though    the    missile    struck    off    his    hat. 
"  'Tention  !    Salute  !  "    he  roared    angrily, 
drawing  him.self   up.        And  in.stinctivelv, 
from  old  habit  at  the  word  of  ix)mmand, 
the  fellow  obeye<l,  and  remained  at  atten- 
tion while  the  Major  la.shed  him  with  every 
vituperation   that   could    possibly   make  a 
soldier  wince. 

"  What  regiment  ?  "  he  demanded. 

«  The  — th,  sir." 

"Ah  !  "  was  the  Major's  ownment  That 
was  all,  but  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  that  it 
stung  the  other  like  nothing  else  could. 

"  It's    a     blamed     lie ! "     he     returned 

fiercely.     "  We  were  at   ,  and   , 

and  .  and  we  showed  you  the  way  to 

,  foot  against  horse.'* 


The  answer  had  a  most  peculiar  effect 
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'J  he  brawl  was  immediately  forgotten,  and 
for  the  next  half  hour  these  two  soldiers, 
officer  CAv\  man,  went  at  it  high  dinj;-dong, 
fighting  all  their  old  battles  o\cr  again 
like  men  of  equal  rank,  arguing  on  the 
merits  and  ilemerits  of  regiments,  generals, 
tactics,  victories  and  losses,  and  excitedly 
drawing  thumbnail  plans  on  the  white  deal 
table  aramd  which  the  dozen  or  more  farm 
labourers  sat  agape,  silent  and  amazed  at 
the  unexpected  outcome  of  the  quarrel.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sight  of  my  old 
friend  standing  in  that  suffocating  tapr(K)m 
lit  by  an  evil-smelling  lamp,  his  whole  face 
aflame.  He  was  a  soldier  again,  and  far 
the  more  excited  of  the  two,  using  other 
men's  pots  of  beer  and  pipes  to  represent 
foits  and  regiments,  and  ramming  home 
his  strongest  points,  as  it  were,  by  striking 
the  table  so  heavily  with  his  cane  that  the 
tankards  fairly  hopped  alx>ut  on  it,  and 
bits  of  plaster  from  the  ceiling  dropped 
into  them,  st^  that  some  of  their  owners 
cautiously  held  them  in  their  hands  for 
greater  safety.  His  "  Dammys  ''  came  like 
sparks  from  an  anvil.  The  argument  was 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  land- 
lord announcing  the  fact  that  it  was  within 
three  minutes  of  closing  time.  Thereupon 
the  Major,  fearing  he  had  interrupted  the 
men's  enjoyment,  ordered  drinks  round, 
and,  not  content  with  drinking  the  beer 
quietly,  the  men  at  once  struck  up  "  For 
he's  a  jolly  go^xl  fel'ow  "  in  hnrour  of  the 
giver.  It  is  a  way  tlie  rustics  have.  Just 
at  that  moment  the  Vicar  entered  to  as'-er- 
tain  the  cause  of  the  jollity,  and  his  face 
on  seeing  us  (the  landlord  was  ju.st  giving 
the  Major  his  change)  was  not  a  pleasant 
one  to  look  upon.  This  is  to  say.  there 
was  a  pleased  expression  upon  it.  The 
seeming  paradox  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Vicar  and  tlie  Major  were  not  the 
best  of  friends,  and  were  in  opposite  ramps 
as  regar<le  1  parish  jolitics.  I  do  not  care 
to  touch  upon  the  unpleasantness  whi(^h 
followed,  nor  to  mention  such  words  as 
bribery  and  corruption  in  connection  with 
so  gallant  and  honourable  a  man  as  Major 
IJlossom.  There  were  those  who  had 
malice  against  him  for  what  they  termed 
his  "  Radical  tendencies  ''  in  championing 
the  rights  of  the  poor  labourers,  though  he 
himself  was  a  staunch  Tory  to  the  back- 
bone; and  never  again  did  he  enter  into 


anv  matters  conr.e  ted  with  our  local 
government.  I  marvel  to  this  day  that 
neither  of  us  on  that  night  thought  of  the 
pending  election  and  the  Major's  part  in 
it.  Never  did  so  innocent  and  thoughtless 
a  piece  of  generosity  have  an  outcome  so 
lamentable. 

I  have  .<^ald  that  the  Vicar  and  the  Major 
were  not  on  the  best  of  terms.  The  Major 
had  a  very  lofty  ideal  of  what  a  minister 
should  be,  and  the  Vicar  unfortunately  did 
not  (ome  up  to  it.  He  was  far  from  being 
a  bad  man,  but  he  was  a  gentleman  (in 
the  worldly  sense)  first  and  a  parson  after- 
wards,  and  drew  a  line  between  the 
classes  and  the  masses.  He  was  a 
friend  of  one  and  a  patron  of  the  other, 
dining  and  hunting  with  Capital,  and  rul- 
ing Labour  with  a  tyranny  of  doles.  I 
think  the  NLijor's  dislike  of  this  man  had 
its  origin  in  ridicule.  He  had  not  been 
among  us  many  weeks  when  one  afternoon 
he  came  round  to  see  me,  sank  into  a  chair, 
and  laughed  until  the  veins  in  his  forehead 
stood  out  in  a' arming  fashion, 

"  H.,'  he  said,  "  you  know  that  great 
burly  waggoner  wh(j  lives  at  the  top  of 
the  village- -a  regular  giant  of  a  fellow?" 

I  nodded.  "  He's  down  with  a  nastv 
sprained  ankle,  isn't  he?"  I  asked. 

"  That's  the  chap.  He's  got  a  wife  and 
four  children  to  keep  on  twelve  shillings 
a  week  when  he's  well,  and  on  anything 
that's  given  to  him  while  he  can't  work. 
I've  just  been  round  tliere  to  take  .some- 
thing Charley  made  for  them.  Thought- 
ful woman,  Charley.  He  was  cursing  the 
parson  to  all  eternity  when  I  went  in;  and 
small  blame  to  him.  What  iV>  vou  think  of 
this  for  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a 
giant  ?  " 

He  took  a  dainty  white  napkin,  bearing 
the  vicarage  monogram,  off  a  small  fancy 
basket  which  he  harl  brought  with  him,  and 
txhibited  a  diminutive  pudding  which  had 
l.een  boiled  in  a  tea-cup.  weighing  at  most 
a  few  ounces.  The  sight  of  it  set  him 
roaring  again,  and,  unable  to  control  his 
merriment,  he  picked  up  the  basket  and 
marched  off  with  it  to  show  Charley. 

It  was  just  before  the  first  Parish  Cc/jn- 
cil  already  alluded  to,  that  the  Major  ob- 
tained his  second  insight  into  the  character 
of  his  clerical  neighbour.  They  were  dis- 
cussing the   list  of  candidates,  which   in- 
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eluded  one  working  man,  the  village  far- 
rier. The  Vicar  talked  regretfully  of  un- 
wise legislation,  of  being  ruled  by  ignorant 
men,  and  of  the  disrespect  which  a  seat  on 
the  Parish  Council  would  breed  in  the 
working  classes. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Major  sharply,  "  he's 
a  good  workman,  the  soberest  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  he  always  struck  me  as  having 
plenty  of  good  common  sense.  What  is 
the  objection  to  him  ?  " 

The  Vicar  hum'd  and  ha'd.  "  Oh  !  no 
particular  objection,  you  know.  He's  a 
fairly  good  man,  and,  as  you  say,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  village;  but  he's  got  one 
fault." 

The  Major  did  not  ask  what  that  fault 
might  be.  He  stared  hard  at  the  Vicar. 
"  One  fault  has  he  ?  "  he  said—"  one  fault ! 
Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  Look  you  here, 
MofTat,  a  man  with  only  one  fault  is  a 
man  worth  K-oking  after.  We'll  make  him 
chairman,  f(ir  he's  a  better  man  than  you 
and  I  put  together.''  And  the  Major's 
face  went  a  shade  or  two  deeper  in  rising 
anger.  "If  I've  gut  less  than  a  hundred 
mvself,  mav  I  be  d d  !  '' 

From  that  dav  the  two  men  drifted 
apart,  slowly  at  first,  but  faster  and  wider 
at  every  meeting  of  our  Tarish  Council,  the 
disciissinns  (.)f  whi'h  ImhIv.  taking  all  tilings 
into  consideraiion.  put  Westminster  (juite 
in  the  s!ia<le.  Partv  feeling  ran  high  and 
turbulent;  for  in  those  first  y.-ars  of  the 
wt)rking  of  (he  I.omI  (invcmnieiU  Act 
there  were  th(»se  who  wagged  their 
head  and,  ridieuhuis  as  it  may  seem, 
talked  of  the  French  Revolution.  There 
was  a  pitched  battle  in  the  land  :  those  who 
had  j)revi<)uslv  held  the  power,  against 
those  to  whom  the  new  law  ga\e  cjual 
"•j)portunities  (^f  obtaining  it.  ( )ur  Parish 
('ounejl  was  no  exet-ptio!!  to  tin-  general 
rule;  ar^.d  certain  it  was  thai  after  nicest 
of  the  meetings  the  Major  came  round  to 
mv  rooms  for  half  an  hour's  all-round 
damning  before  he  considered  himself  in 
a  fit  and  pro[)er  state  to  return  to  "  The 
I^lms." 

The  time  came  when  the  Major  and  the 
Vi(Mr  passed  each  other  by  without  speak- 
ing ;  a  state  of  affairs  w  hit^h  made  things 
very  awkward  for  the  ])oor  villagers,  who 
did  not  like  to  offend  the  one.  and  were 
afraid  of  offending  the  other.     Occasion- 


ally there  was  a  little  passage  of  arms  be- 
tween the  two  men,  as   when   the  Vicars 
cockatoo    escaped     from     its     cage     an-i 
perched  itself  on  top  of  one  of  the  Majors 
big  pear  trees.     Such   an   opportunity  for 
cockshies  was  not  to  be  missed  bv  the  vil- 
lage  youths,   and  they    proceeded    to  the 
vicinity  of  the  tree  in   a  body.      I  cannot 
say  that  the  bird  was  much  hurt ;   in  fact. 
it  never  stirred ;  but  the  Major's  "  Painted 
Ladies "  came  down  in  a  shower  for  the 
firtt  few  minutes,  until  he  got  wind  of  what 
was  happening.     He   did    not    blame  the 
boys.       He  was  convinced   that  it  was  a 
deep-laid  scheme  of  the  Vicar's  to  annoy 
him,  and  he  forthwith  indited  a  note,  cold 
and  dignified  in  the  extreme,  informing  his 
neighbour  of  the  damage  to  his  pear  tree 
("  Which  the  scoundrel  shall  pay  for,  sir."). 
and  requesting  the  reverend  gentleman  to 
remove  his  bird  immediately.        The  boy 
who  took  the  note  brought  back  an  answer. 
The    reverend    gentleman     regretted     ex- 
tremely that  his  neighbour's  tree  had  been 
damaged  by   the   village  boys,    and    that 
the  bird  had  been  the  unconscious  cause ; 
but  although,  as  a  boy,  he  had  frequently 
indulged  in  such  violent  exercise,  he  was 
afraid  he  had  now  become  too  old   to  at- 
tempt tree  climbing  and  therefore  begged 
to  be  excused.  The  Major  had  been  angry, 
but  the  note  tickled  him  and  put  him  in  a 
thorough   good   humour  again.     "  I'd  like 
to  catch  the  villain  at  it,'*  he  said  with  a 
chuckle.     "  Ha,    ha  !     Dammy  !    Fd    give 
him  a  leg  up,  sir — such  a  leg  up.      Ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  !     Bedad  !   what  do  vou  think  of 
that,  Charlev?'' 

Charley  had  her  own  reason  for  disliking 
the  Vicarage  people  long  l^fore  the  Major. 
It  happened  a  dav  or  two  after  arriving  at 
"  The  Elms.''  The  Vicar's  wife  had  called 
to  leave  cards,  and.  thinking  that  Charlev 
was  the  mistress  of  the  house  (as  indeed 
she  was,  though  in  another  sense),  had 
been  very  effusive,  but  on  discovering  her 
mistake  had  immediately  put  on  the  man- 
ner grand  and  withered  harmless  Charlev 
with  a  look.  Poor  Charley  !  And  she 
had  all  the  virtues  except  a  wai.st.  The 
Major  thought  a  great  deal  of  this  whole- 
hearted and  devoted  creature,  whom  he 
had  first  known  as  maid  to  the  woman  he 
had  wooed  and  lost.  Occasional Iv,  in  an 
exuberance  of  high  spirits,  he  would  jok 
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ingly  "  propose  "  to  her.  "  Here  I  am, 
Charley.  Not  very  young,  but  neither  very 
old;  well  to  do,  pretty  amiable,  and  hating 
the  parson  as  much  as  yourself.  Bedad  ! 
we  are  positively  cut  out  for  each  other. 
Take  me,  ma'am,  I'm  a  bargain."  And 
Charley  would  alternately  look  foolish  and 
laugh  till  she  had  to  wipe  the  moisture 
from  her  spectacles.  When  the  Major 
became  too  outrageous,  she,  mimicking, 
would  stav  him  with :  "  Adone,  sir !  I 
shall  tell  mistress."  And  the  Major,  in  his 
turn,  would  laugh  also,  and  then  become 
f|uiet,  no  doubt  thinking  of  the  years  gone 
by — and  "  mistress." 

How  well  I  remember  the  evenings  I 
spent  with  the  little  party  at  "  The  Elms." 
The  snow-white  napery,  the  great  bowl  of 
blossoms  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
the  soft  shaded  light  shining  on  the  happy 
faces  round  it.  The  French  window  open 
on  to  the  lawn,  admitting  the  cool  evening 
air  and  the  delicious  scent  of  many  flowers. 
The  Major's  lusty  laugh  as  he  tells  of 
things  he  has  done  and  is  going  to  do;  and 
his  favourite  expletive  e\ery  few  minutes 
as  some  huge  moth  comes  blindly  circling 
into  the  light.  Those  were  days  to  remem- 
ber. After  dinner  Charley  would  take  uj) 
her  interminable  darning  and  sewing,  and 
the  cripple  a  book,  leaving  the  Major  and 
myself  to  talk  and  smoke  in  the  porch. 
Every  night,  before  retiring,  the  Major 
read  aloud  a  passage  of  Scripture — usually 
one  of  a  martial  tone.  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  old  fellow,  U.o,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  feeling  he  entertained 
towards  the  Vicar,  he  never  absented  him- 
.self  fro.Ti  church.  Every  Sabbath  morning 
and  evening,  the  year  round,  he  was  to  be 
seen  in  his  pew.  He  was  once,  and  only 
once,  tackled  on  this  point  by  the  Blooms- 
grove  thatcher,  a  young  fellow  who  had 
educated  himself  up  to  the  point  of  an 
uncompromising  agnostic  and  socialist.  I 
l»elieve  the  "  tackling  "  took  the  form  of  a 
mild  taunt  that  the  Major  was  not  morally 
honest  in  indirectly  supporting,  by  his  at- 
tendance at  church,  a  man  with  whom  he 
had  no  sympathy,  and  whom  he  believed 
to  be  unfit  for  the  ministry.  The  Major's 
reply  was  dignified  and  brief.  "  My  dear 
sir,"  said  he,  "  if  I  go  to  a  friend's  house, 
and  meet  there  a  man  I  dislike,  that  is  no 
reas  >n  whv  I  should  neglect  my  friend?** 


Many  are  the  anecdotes  I  could  recount 
of  this  noble-hearted  old  soldier.  The 
years  he  was  among  us  were,  alas  1  all  too 
-few.  Now  they  seem  as  weeks.  There 
was  a  hush  and  many  a  trembling  lip  and 
moist  eye  in  the  village  when  he  passed 
away.  I  was  with  him  constantly  during 
his  short  illness.  There  was  nothing  sad 
about  the  ending  to  such  a  life,  except,  as 
it  seemed  to  us,  its  prematurity.  And 
truly,  to  us  it  was  the  ending  of  one  long 
and  delightful  lesson.  The  poor  cripple, 
George,  sat  white-faced  and  mute  by  the 
bedside,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  got 
from  the  room  to  eat  or  sleep.  Even  on 
the  last  day  (and  what  a  glorious  spring 
day  of  sunshine  that  was  !),  when  we  knew 
only  too  well  that  the  end  was  near,  the 
Major's  sole  thought  seemed  to  be  to  keep 
the  boy's  mind  from  dwelling  upon  the 
approaching  climax.  He  talked  to  him  of 
the  garden ;  how  it  was  to  be  laid  out ; 
how  the  rose  trees  were  to  be  tended; 
when  seeds  were  to  be  sown  and  the  young 
plants  bedded  out ;  and  a  hundred  other 
such  trifles.  "  And  you'll  have  to  keep 
your  eye  on  that  lad,  George,  or  you'll  be 
choked  up  with  weeds.  He's  a  lazy  young 
scamp  if  left  to  himself,  and  too  fond  of 
the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe.'  A  pause,  and 
then  :  '*  But  he's  a  good  lad,  after  all.  You 
may  raise  his  wages,  George."  From  gar- 
dening he  turned  to  ingling,  and  from 
angling  to  bees,  of  wl  ich  he  had  many 
hives ;  and  so  on,  subje- 1  after  subject  he 
brought  up,  and  talker*  on  with  such  in- 
terest that  almost  we  ^orgot  our  unhappi- 
ness,  being  drawn  our  of  ourselves,  as  of 
old,  by  the  magnetisn  of  the  man.  To- 
wards evening  he  became  weaker  with  the 
minutes,  and  spoke  little ;  but  still,  even 
in  the  last  few  moments,  he  turned  to  the 
boy  with  a  quaint,  weary  smile. 

'*  George,  my  hoy  I  Orders  for  the  front. 
Good-bye  ! — Gnng  to  join  the  Field  Mar- 
shal— Promotion.' 

Then  he  looked  hard  at  Charlev,  and 
Charley  nodded ;  at  me,  and  1  nodded. 
We  understood.  That  was  the  last  sign 
of  recognition ;  we  never  heard  his  voice 
again.  For  some  time  he  lay  so  still  and 
quiet  that  we  thought  his  spirit  must  have 
passed  even  while  we  watched ;  but 
presently  he  became  restless,  and  we  saw, 
him  painfully  endeavouring  to  throw  1 


MAJOR     BLOSSOM 


ill  /,M   /mi 


-:l(   itlhlf.'. 


C!:ar>v 
.!■.<:!  :.; 
Hii  har 


His  t!:a!    iIk-  [  ers;)iratiun   trickleii   nw.iy    c* 

IS  Kni  liis  ie:ii|)!e5.  he  slowly,  very  slowly,  rais 

.  .'•Ti'l  lilj  arm  up  until  his  hand  was  level    wi 

i:;:--  h':s  f.ite'.ieal.    where   it  s:iffeneii    and    i 

fr.f.  ni.ii.i.-d— u/  siiln/e.     His  e>es,  ihtise  bra' 

■'.'.  •!  liriiili:    eyes   under  the  fhaggy    eieltrov 

!    liis  r]v''i-d  f.T  a  momenl,  anri  in  ihem  was 

i^t-s.  li'.K  of  iClh  !  pcvT  weak  wordj  peace;  L 

;-;•;:  ti:,  i  s,i«   i.othing  earlhlv  anv  more. 


Tin;   Dl-.ATIl  Oi<   DAY 

By  S,   MOORE 


LKiH  r  i.m;.-.  h.:.a,. 


I  :    l^-l   us   «.il-li   :i«liile 
irl    Uj..:i  ..■.ir  riv.-rs  l.reasi; 
Mill.->   lapsin-  in  ihe  wcM  ; 

T-<-  .!ri:,ml.:;».l  hill..  .ni.V^-m  t.rni.mv  .1  miU-. 

Wx.'-.t   >ik-ntlv    Ih.;    hkn.-aiii-   twilij;lit   smile. 

As    Ni;;ht.  ill  l.n.w  ..f  -li;-!;  .nid    r,iM-iviressfd. 

Winds  f;"iitK.  ii'-mh    in  iier  s.il.le  u-st 

llanilci   ^md'l.iidn,'.'  llir...i-  «n  ,d  and  dinrmfiil  isle. 

Ni  «    life  u;i..n  the  stri.-k(-;i  lids  nf  Ihn 

l,in^.r>  iiaibrti.-:  a  l.flaied  thrush 

I'il.iii-  hiTiisfil  1.1  sUr].;  si.im-  laml.  asirav— 

The    L.lde.l   e«e   in   l.lei-;   a   far.-well  (Iiisli; 

due  lasi   lu»   murmur  as  li<    sli|.s  awa- 

llown    into  death's  invi-lihU- hush. 


i3ail««#HL„^ 


IMJCjIHj 
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THE  ClIlNItSH  DRAMA  IX  SAX  FRAXCISCO 


By    STANLEY    SCOTT 


PEKCHANCK  \n;i  ;ire  a  iiLu-i.L-r  .uiti       j.atr    "mc  ...t    iiul.-I    iiL-ri.-ii.      llunisli   ivhal 
have  liad  suni'i;  liiilc  cxjKTlfn.  c  \\\\\\      >mli  \.v.<.<\\  mI  iili.i  ami  .l.ar.ii-R-r,  ijrepare  In 


iiiNt  \<>ur  L'.iis.  attil  Clime 


tht;  niuJern  litjjjc.  Vuu  liuii.- .i<' |ii) 
knowleilge  of  iis  ciunciniu) 

wriilen.     Vou  im.iiTst^irnl  ;lic*si' lufinv  of  tti;!>  iiiik-ik-re.I  in  mini]  .iii.i  rtaiU    for 

si-enes,  li.j  cxi-i.-siiiun  ,Liui  unt..|.ii:iK  nt  the  all  ih.its  toi.>> -liirvy.    \it  shall  nuikc  our 

liloi.  and  tilt  eniraiuvs  and   i-xiis    i.l     i!i.;  h.i>    ai   mirc  in  iji;  ht-.m   ul    C'iiinatown, 

I1I..VLT.S.      Villi  «aiil    iuur  mu.-i'-.  l-xii-|iI    in  wliprL- a  jKi]iiil.iiiiiii  ,i(  .iI.hul  i.irrv  iluiu.saiid 

melodrama   ami  niu,>i.-al  i-mw.U.    l.c>i»L-Ln  Clii.i.-.s,;.    in    fi-Mils  :.n.l   s.in.hilleil    fuel, 

Ihe  acts,an.l  as  \..u  si;  hi  VMiir  .■i..iil..ri,ililu  sii|i]i..n    Un.  lin-atrt-s  «iili  an    .■mlmsiasm 

Mall,  \<ui  ask    tnr  .iiiivl   >..  iliai   \..ii   mav  W)-"yw.\  ..t   a   n-,M    !..<t-  t.,r    il..;ir    naiivt- 

hejr    all    thai   is  gnin^'  i.n.     Vuu  arc.    in  drama.      It  innuis  link- wliU'l.  .,1  lia-st'  «t 

slu.n.  a  fairj\  f;<K..l  criii.-  ..f  modfu  ilram.i  i-:,u,s.- 1..  ai^L-id.  h.r  lliv  r..m]i.iniL-s  in  l>'Mh. 

and.  lik.'  llmusaml,  nf  .ithers.  lak..-  |.!>MSurL-  and  lli.-  |.l;ns  i;»-v   [.rnilui'^.  art-  eiiui-Ii   iht: 

in    v.iur   krwuilc.l;;^-.  sunt:.      Tlit.-   inl-riurs  niav   haie  jMiinls    of 

Nnw.    smiinii.n  all    iliis  km.Hlcdj;.;    .md  dilTurL-iiiV,  :iml  tliL-  sivm-F>  in  ,  i;l-.  sin-ii  as 

f.ir;;.-!  it  .it  nmv.     Turn  \niir  i'K-as  uiisiil.-  it  is.   m.iv  Ir  sHkIiiIv  l«'itt-r  than   that  in 

il..un  .mil  ihnnv  .•..nvKnii.fl)  to  llu-  winds,  tlit-  oth-r.     liiil  tlu-  .Msliiint-s.  ih,-  maku-U|>, 

|.el  Ihe  nindcni  lUama  j;i>  by  tht-  Uwnl  and  lh<-  si.ip-  Kmuiiin^*.  var\  Ihti..     The  only 
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(bings  which  to  us,  as  visitors,  are  common     patient  to  see  the  play  begin,  this  drum 
to  both,  are  an   intolerable   sound    and  a     only    beats  the  louder   and    continues    its 


Still  more  intolerable  smell. 

lay    attend    in   the    afternoon     or 


tedious  thump  to  the  end  of  the  perform- 
We  are  the  worst   victims  of  this 


evening,  but  at  night  may  see  the  theatre     miniature    pandemonium,    for  « 


at   its  best.     We  make  our   way   through 
narrow  streets  crowded  with  silent-moving 


admission  to  the  stage,    on 
vhich  the  orchestra  sits,  and  we  get    full 


Celestials,  past  the  shops  of  hucksters  and  benefit  of  even  the  slightest  sound.  Would 
lea-sellers,  or  restaurants  through  which  that,  at  times,  there  were  a  melody,  for 
strange  odours  permeate,  to  the  IxixofEce  this  would  give  relief;  but  melody 
of  the  theatre 
in  Jackson 
Street,  and  find 
o  u  r  s  e  Ives  at 
once,  if  the 
time  be  seten 
o'cloclt  in  the 
midst  of  a  chat- 
tering crowd. 
The  box. office 
is  a  little 
pigeon  hole, 
through  which 
we,  in  common 
with  our  neigh- 
bours, pass  the 
money  for  our 
seats.  Even 
with  such  a 
crowd  and  with 
so  small  an 
opening,  little 
confusion  re- 
sults, for  all 
C  h  i  n  a  m 
taught    by 


custom,  bring 
ih  e  exact 
change  and 
quickly  get  the 
accommo- 
dation for 
which  they 
l>ay.       We,   being 


I  b  s  e  n  t,  and 
when  our  ears 
get  tired  we 
may  shield 
them  with  our 
hands. 

In  the  or- 
chest ra  are  to 
be  found,  from 
their  own  point 
of  view,  some 

cians.  Beside 
him  who  beats 


banjo  player,  a 
fiddler,  one 
who  beats  the 
gong,  and  a 
cymbal  player, 
the  latter  of 
whom  differs 
from  the  others 
in    that    he    is 


all 


ed     to 


CONVENTIONAL    COSTUME    OF  CItiM 
■while    devils,"   i.btain 


adm 


I   for  : 
r  for 


fixed  sum,  put  dinvn  a 
our  two  seats,  ami  folloi 


even  doll  a 
the  crowd. 

Inside  is  a  perfect  hubbub  of  noise. 
Across  the  theatre  the  Celestials  crack 
jokes  with  each  other,  a  candy  seller  plys 
his  trade  vociferously  as  he  passes,  with 
basket  on  high,  down  the  narrow  aisles, 
and  a  loud  drum  beats  with  monotonous 
regnlarity.     If  the  audience  becomes  im. 


move    HI)    and 
down  the  stage 
at   will,  throw- 
ing one  of  his 
Gimbals       into 
the    air    to    be 
raiit;ht  expertly 
on     tlie     other 
a  terrific  clang.        The  cimbals  are 
large,  of  brass,  artistically  decorated, 
.tikI    one    of    them    weighs    at    least    ten 

No  .screen  or  curtain  hides  us  from  the 
audience.  We  look  nut  iijion  a  sea  of 
sallow  face.?,  .some  lean  and  placid,  others 
fat  and  smiling.  There  is  a  pillar  in  their 
miilst  which  supports  tlie  roof,  and  on 
this  are  pinned  slips  of  ]iaper  inscribed 
with  Chinese  characters.     Thi.-!  is  a  "post 
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ijflBce,"  the  papeis  being  messages  from 
outsiders  to  members  of  the  audience,  wlio 
ficquenlly  consult  the  piliar  and  often 
hurry  urgently  away.  It  thus  takes  the 
place  of  the  telephone  through  which,  in 
some  modern  theatres,  playgoers  are 
leached  in  mnments  of  emergency.  We 
note,  also,  the  sparseness  of  the  decoration, 
the  dim.  lights  of  t^e  pit  and  gallery,  and 
an  occasional  motto,  couched  in  flowery 
lang  ua  n* 


t   UBAMATIC 


T  IV  o      doors 

tains  at  ri);ht 
and  left  of  the  stage  afford  means  of  in- 
gress and  egress  for  the  pla\ers.  Above 
the  centre  of  the  stage  is  a  sort  of  bon  in 
which  sils  ihe  Joss,  The  Chinese  l>elieve 
that  their  gods  take  enjoyment  in  the 
drama,  and  the  story  goes  that  on  the 
birthday  of  a  certain  Joss  in  San  Francisco 
he  was  asked  which  theatre  he  wished  to 
visit.  When,  according  to  the  Chinese 
custom,  sticks  were  tossed  into  the  air  and 
came  di>wn  flat,  il  was  taken  as  a  sign  by 


the  company  present  that  their  Joss  wished 
ta  attend  the  play  in  Jadcson  Street,  and 
he  was  at  once  removed  with  great  cere- 
mony and  placed  in  his  proper  quarters 
above  Ihe  stage. 

The  stage  setting  is  mostly  dependent 
upon  the  imagination,  for  the  properties 
are  very  few.  Such  brilliancy  of  scene 
as  does  exist  is  lent  by  the  costumes  ot 
the  actors,  made  of  satin  and  brocades- 
There  are  a 
few  t  a  b  I  es 
and  chairs  and 
an  occasional 
liit  of  painted 
ctoth.  With 
these  ever^ 
tiling  is  repre- 
sented, and 
the  imagina- 
tion of  the 
visitur  is  con- 
timially  taxed 
to  know  what 
a  certain  chair 
or  table  may 
mean  at  a  cer- 
tain moment 
of  the  play- 
It  is  taken  for 
granted  in  the 
convention  of 
the  Chinese 
drama  that 
the  audience 
will  supply 
an)  deficiency 
in  respect  of 
scenery.  It  re- 
minds us  of 
Ihe  time  when 
Quince  was 
ordered  by  the 
immortal  Bot- 
hich  he  did  with 


wall. 


loin  lo  represent  a  v 
the  fingers  of  his  ham). 

If,  for  instance,  a  robber  wishes  to 
break  and  enter  a  house,  he  does  so  by 
pressing  against  an  imaginary  door,  or  by 
miiunting  a  useful  chair.  He  mounts  a 
horse  by  throwing  one  leg  into  the  air. 
He  builds  an  imaginary  bridge  by  putting 
two  chairs  together,  or  attacks  a  fortifica- 
tion, maylie,  by  climbing  on  a  table  or 
making  a  movemeni  as  if  to  rlimb  a  table. 
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To   tl.e  C;iii!L'.-f    iiiiii.l    ill.-.-.-    iMiu..;iii!U-,-  Aiiiuiiii  liics.-  .iiu  uuin  iiiiiiriiuls  ul  i-um 

mov=njfn:s  ;irc  u-.L.si:>   iin.l,,-i.--„i-i.l.il.l.-.  Lui  i::ii>i,-.s.  i.i-iiU    pri.li.-ient  in  ih^'ir  art.      ll 

lliL-  vi>i[i.r's   l.ir;ii!i   Is  1  i\t-.l    l:vvs,.,uirK    !■>  Iiaiiin-iis.    inv-nnlingly.     that     nut    ut"     0.\c 

till;  rai'iii  cli.iiiK-  ■■!  .svii,-.  :tn\  |.v  w.,:i.K:r  .^ciri'S,   if   ii.il   liuiiclrt'.ls,   uf  niuivc  ii];ners 

men:    as   tu  «ii.ii  iIk-   s.-_:;t-  r.:.iil>    ti-j.r.-  «■!■,  Ii:iil  ihuir  «ay  tn  San  Fraiu-is,-L.,  nuny 

Ktnta.     U'lTu  Wf  lur  ;!iu  m  .:iii;h  !■>  rt-i-aii  sl.jrk  OiHni.iiiiL-s  tiiighi  be   fnrnieil.   if   the 

i:.r    kii.-A  :.■.!;;..■     wlri-;-.     ^^  ,.■    .irr.ni-.'l      :..  i>..i.iiia;iiu   .n'.il,)    MippTl     thi-ni.         As    it 

lorgji.  M.:  >,i.>!ii.|   \r.:'\  in  ^li.;  Mi/al  ciImh  .•.■.ii.i...ns  laii  l«n,  Hil-   ixistitig   wiaipanics 

iliaiiui  an.l  1:k-  aua-^;.-:.!.  ii;  ..1  ih^  :[,rMn-^  r.num  \W-  .-ri^ani  ..f  t!ie  I«st  acii.rs  fr.im 

(.f  ih.it  liinc  manv  [.  .inti  ••i    siniilarin    ;..  Uiin.i,  .iriil  tli.-st;  «liii  WL-r.>  un.v  jiriiicipa!;^ 

tluor-  ul  i;n;  Ciiii:',    ,■  i:„':.:r-.      I'ar;  -.I'  ilir  ar..-  nliv.ni    .Mnii.i4!i'.!    K.  a^'L-c;.-.  sm.lKi.u^ 

aii'liu-nc  liK'n  sa:   u|...ri  tiu'  >:a^L-.     'I'Iki.;  an-i  niin.T  i.,iris.     Tliey  g.-t  l.ctii;r  salaries 

r...ii;i::i.,.-   ::„■  ,-,.ini.ar;-.ri.    in^n   i>!a_M-.i   ili,;  ..n-  .|iiit.'  .niitciilt;.!   Mi:h  llieir  !..t. 
1.:nia!,;    p.iri-     ^is   ili.'v  n,.   ti>  il.iv     in     S.ui  TliL'ir    i>r..li  aun'-v     is   a   n>mlii ii.it iun     of 

1  MM.-.-v  and  IVkin.'  '  ni^m-.n.   ira-liii-n.*  iiml    i..n,.-imi!v.       The 

ll  i>  .1  rufinus   ta  ;,  :.H..  tii.u  llic  I..-I  <-l.is-i-'|iii-v.v  as   iiM.hi.vil.  arc  the  samu- 

Ciiim-.-L-  a.-Mr..    i:n.-  |.v.,i  ,<t,.ik  .i.nii..,ni.s.  i,,.,i;,\    ,is  ihov    iv.t.^   hnu.lr^-ils    of     n-ars 

an^i   111,-   1../SI    i.r...Iu.i:..n,,   ar.'   :■.   Li-    nil-  ai;...    :m.|    a.Min^    tra.liliuiis   :irf  s..   rliiselv 

n.".'.].    n..i    in    IVkin  ..r    C.ini.-n.  I.ii-    in  ..i.-t-ncl  ihai  tlu-  Ik-sI  L^iiiipi.e.!    a.-tnr    is 

S.m    Ir.nr;,!,.      In   Cl.ii,.,   li,,.   .„:Lir    i,   a  l!i.- .m.-  nii..  I  ,•-:   r.aicinl.rrs  uhat  has  lK.-<;n 

va.L;aK..ii.l.   .u>l.   livin-    a   1- » !>    lil--.  n'MK-  <1  .nf   l..-fnm      His   injii^nuily    fimls  ni.p.ir- 

liiiiL-  hl:.;..:i:'-  uaii-f.  r  ■■>  lli  ■  |.l.i'-.-  uIkti:  lunitv   in  !h.'  fu'-i  ihat  nn.M  «>f  i!ie  [ilavs. 

lii.  ,-,.-lal  i'M:i..:i  is  ^i'-!,il^  l..:i.r.    Man^  .^iit-.'iallv   m-«-    i.r..ilii.-ii..a<.   are    su].iilicfl 

ailnr-  t:r;    s.  Iiliva    ini.>   il.-!,;    liial    ;1il'>  t"   lh,>   intn|iaiiy   in   sk.-l,-(Mii.   tin.-  ilial..};ik- 

itri'  i.l.|ii;<'rl  |.i  ll,.-  I'lniu  lli>'ir  i)l>lit;aliim'i.  Iii^in);  ini|>rii\ist''l  li>  ihi-  i\:-U.i  as  ilio  ]i)ay 
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pioceeiis.  Nij  stage  manager  is  necessary, 
fur  the  author  superintends  everything, 
makes  out  the  cast,  and  suggests  tu  each 


Ri)Lighly     speaking,    the    characters    in 
I^hinese    plays    are      divided     into      two 


member  of  the 

nrianv  the  lines  or 

1  «-liidi 

clas.firiL'alion      uf     parts 

being     exceed- 

hi  is  to  play  tl 

le  part.     Curiuuslv  t 

mcm^'li, 

ingly  difficult   fur  a    finfigner    to    under- 

ro confusion  a 

irises,   even   when   th, 

:  siage 

stand.     Tliere  are  actnrs   for  nil  sorts  of 

ii  filled.        By 

means  of    a    few 

nritteii 

pan.?,   from    i;in[iero;s    to    acrobats,  from 

"cues,"   the  a; 

iors   make   their    en 

Irances 

Mandarins  to  clowns.        Each,  loo,  wears 

antl  exits,  supply   their  own    dinlii 

fiut    to 

a     special     dress,     the      robes      of     the 

su^l  the  action, 

and  portray  faithfully,  by 

principals  being  full   of  colour     and    ex- 

word and   m()\ 

•ement.   the  characte. 

rs  Ihey 

quisitely    woven.       Slight    dilTerences    in 

represent.  Tiie 

trlni;;iing.      a 

performance 

-  .-,                                    ,,       well      spread, 

Roes     like 

V"''                                    !       head-dress  or 

n.Kkwork,  re- 

i      splash     of 

markable,    in- 

■» 

,'       colo'jr    here 

deed,    w  hen 

-   /«^ 

.ai^i^a^^m 

and      anoiher 

one    witnesses 

•^jtr 

«i^^^^H 

there,     distin- 

ihe  continual 

^ 

jt 

w^^^^M 

guish  the  t-is- 

change    of 

^-\ 

f 

^-T'^  l^H 

tiimes    friim 

scene. 

»  1 

^I I  ^^^1 

each     other. 

"A  Chinese 

*-  >  1 

A 

^^^njfc^5^^ 

We    note,     as 

acior."    says 

M 

we     .s:t     near, 

one  authority. 

'  ■ . . 

D< 

'  >3p^^^^   . 

the  workman- 

" must    be     .1 

.*^_kj'*. 

w^ 

t«fflr^        n 

ship     in     this 

man  of  intel- 

Biii 

■  Jifj 

igK '  '■'         jL 

varied    fmerv. 

ligence,     ffXJ'i 

K^« 

Wf 

^'•^  hK     ^m 

,ir,il    ilie    skdl 

education,  nnil 

n  ""^i 

^ 

j^ 

*>  i  I  h     whi  ■■. 

ready       wit. 

■Jk  I 

fjH    ^B. 

ilii,-  actor  (iiS' 

He  must  p^i.s- 

■uv 

VijgH  ^^^mI 

pla>s  it  to  the 

tliu    stage, 
keq.s  hii 


trai)i)ings  are, 

lu:      falls      far      lieliind      his 

in     lIVl-,'!,       These    jiersonages, 

;r,   liguri'.s    of    high    rank    and 

nil  arnnnd  imi  cicvaled  soles,  with 

liaiher.'i     ]ic::dant     frfini     Iheir 


nl  -..r 


n,^  tjie 


i   and   ; 


l:fi!,  and    are    ea.silv    distinguished,  in 

irf,:/.'.«,  l.v   ihr  nnlM,',k.TS.       Sum.-  of  the 

irarii-r^.    ]i^iriii'iilarly    Ihe    villains    and 
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barbarians,  have  paint  upon  their  faces,  required,  and  what  an  extensive  waidiobe, 
the  presence  of  paint  serving,  not  only  to  to  represent  these  various  dramas  succesi- 
suggest    ugliness  of  feature,   but  also    to      fully, 

differentiate  one  class  of  character    from  The  play  before  us  to-night,    continued 

another.  through  iwenly-four  scenes    with    a   mo.io- 

The  idea  is  prevalent  that  Chinese  plays  tony  tiring  to  the  e;e  and  ear,  is  one  of 
are  of  inordinate  length,  sometimes  run-  the  popular  Yuen-Wang,  or  plays  of  pet- 
Certainly  seculion.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  young 
than  our  lover,  who,  lorn  from  his  sweetheart  on  a 
IS  at  seven  charge  of  robbery,  undergoes  terrible 
afflictions, 
qnd  is  finally 
sentenced  to 
death,  from 
which  dread 
decree  he  is 
freed  by  the 
secretary  o  t 
the  Emperor. 
The  super- 
natural is  in- 
troduced by 
the  interven- 
tion of  fairies, 
which  allows 
of  some  sp>ec- 
tacular  effect*. 


ning   for  Oavs   if 

no',    weeks. 

they  take    longer 

to    jerforni 

dramas.        A  ptai 

,■  which  begi 

st>  ni  e  t  i  ni  e  s 

lasts    till    be- 

^^^^^H 

yond     mid- 

^^^^^1 

night. 

^^^^^f 

"  Cycles"    of 

^H^E 

plays— to   use 
t  h  e    \V.igne- 

^^^R 

ri.in  phrase- 

art-  siinK'tinifs 

^^^HHl 

,'.a'f..'i 
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HI.    il,'n..U'il                                               sTACT--.  In     case     the 

.    tin;    \„>-x:-  actors  wish  to 

■  of  :i  i;.m-,  .ilii-ii  [lii^siii;;  ii:iiui:i.v.i  hv  r-'unn  ili.ii  iln-  sit-iie  dianj'es  merely  frwn 
tf  incx]H'riini.'-ii.  The  ri.-i>eriorv  ut  a  o)iu  jiiace  to  anaihcr,  say  from  one 
■aire  i-ontaius  liL-tnei-i  five  anil  six  lain  imim  in  a  house  lo  another  room  m 
orl  |iifi-e,-i,  lung  ami  short,  whii-h,  on  ;i  ihe  same  hou.se.  they  mark  the  change 
ot  li.isis.  mav  be  narroiveil  down  into  by  pantomimic  movement.  But  if  the 
ven  ilivi-ioiis,'  Tliert:  is  l!ie  tragedy,  the  change  be  from  the  garden  to  the 
meilv.  the  [ilav  ol  ])l,iiiiiiic  love,  ihe  phiy  pri-wn,  or  from  cell  tn  court,  all  Ihe  actors 

('uiirt    lil'e,   ;iiii!    plavs    dealing     with  pass  quickly  around  the  stage  three  times 

ivalrv.  ptisecu;ioti.  and  rewarded  merit,  in  succession.     With   such  knowledge  the 

e  thret^  hitter  beinj;  meh"irama.     It  will  outsider  may   approach    an  understanding 

■  seen  how   large  a  numlier  of    artors   is  of   the  drama. 
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By  ANNIE    Q.  CARTER 


RALPH  LEMOYNE  was  a  handful— 
so  everyone  said.  To  the  precise, 
elderlj  scholar  who  was  responsible  for  his 
education  he  was  a  continual  and  trying 
enigma — withal,  too  profitable  a  one  to  be 
resigned  unsolved. 

The  tutor  looked  up,  watch  in  hand,  as 
his  pupil  dashed  in  upon  him. 

"  It  is  again  a  quarter  past  nine,  Ralph," 
he  began,  with  an  effort  at  severity,  noting 
the  flushed  cheeks  and  stormy  eyes,  and 
wondering  in  what  fresh  scrape  his  charge 
had  involved  himself. 

"  Mr.  Price,"  interrupted  the  boy,  in 
angry  excitement,  "  they  say  that  my  father 
is  going  to  be  married  !  My  father ! 
And  that  he  is  going  to  bring  her  home 
next  time  he  comes  !  I  said  it  wasn't 
true — and  it  isn't,  sir,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Who  are  '  they  '?  "  inquired  his  mas- 
ter evasively,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
same  report  had  reached  his  ears  that 
morning  and  set  him  speculating  uneasily 
about  his  own  affairs. 

He  had  an  inward  misgiving  that  the 
quiet,  happy-go-lucky  establishment  which 
suited  him  so  well  was  scarcely  likely  to 
meet  with  a  woman's  approval. 

**Tom — and  Peter — and  Jim — oh,  and 
all  of  them  !  But  it  can't  be  true  !  You 
don't  think  so  yourself,  do  you?" 

**  Stable  gossip  is  not  usually  very  de- 
pendable. I  wish  you  would  not  listen  to 
it,  Ralph,  nor  spend  so  much  time  with  the 
grooms.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  might 
be  the  making  of  you  if  your  father  did 
marry  some  good  woman  ;  and  why  should 
you  object?  You  cannot  remember  your 
mother  much?  "' 

*•  But  I  do,"  Ralph  insisted,  chokingly; 
"  and  she  was  prettier,  and  nicer,  and — 
jollier  than  anvone  I  know,  except  Chloe." 

"Chloe?" 

His  tutor's  tone  wais  pleasantly  reminis- 
cent. 

"  Yes ;  Chloe  Brand.  She  used  to  live 
down  here.  She  has  a  studio  in  town  now, 
and  she  sends  pictures  to  the  Academy. 
She  can  row,  and  fish,  and  skate — and 
climb  trees," 


"  Indeed  ?     She  is  versatile." 

"  She's  a  genius — father  says  so,"  Ralph 
retorted,  resentfully. 

Mr.  Price  regarded  him  thoughtfully. 

"  You  misunderstood  me,  Ralph ;  look 
up  *  versatile '  in  tiie  dictionary.  As  for 
the  other  matter,  1  shouldn't  worry  about 
it  if  I  were  you.  Your  father  will  tell  you 
himself,  providing  the  news  is  correct,  and, 
supposing  it  should  be,  dont  forget  that 
his  life  has  been  very  lonely  for  many 
years,  and  send  him  a  kind  letter  about  it. 
I  wouldn't  write  off  as  you're  feeling  now 
— you'll  think  differently  about  it  to-mor- 
row." 

"  You've  heard  of  it,  I  can  see  you 
have,"  asserted  the  boy,  gloomily  suspi- 
cious. "  And  he  isn't  lonely.  He  has  me 
-and  we  were  going  round  the  world  to- 
gether before  I  went  to  Oxford — and  I 
don't  want  a  hateful  old  stepmother  prying 
after  me.  They're  all  alike,  and  they're 
all  terrors — Jim  says  so." 

"  You  ft)rget  yourself,  Ralph,"  Mr. 
Price  said  quietly,  but  with  some  secret 
sympathy  fur  Jim.  whose  trials  were  pro- 
verbial, "  and  you  are  in  no  mood  for 
lessons.  You  had  better  take  a  holidav, 
and  get  the  Petersens  to  go  fishing  with 
vou." 

There  was  a  second's  sudden  pause,  and 
then  a  curious  light  flashed  into  the  young 
face. 

"  May  I — and  have  the  whole  day,  sir? 
Thank  you,"  he  said  with  sudden  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  master,  smiling  at  the  in- 
stant success  of  his  unvarying  prescription 
for  a  schoolboy  grievance,  turned  with  the 
student's  sigh  of  eager  anticipation  towards 
his  well -filled  shelves. 

He  was  unconscious  of  the  backward 
glance  which  assured  the  watcher  on  the 
threshold  that  he  was  already  absorbed ; 
that,  till  the  dressing-bell  rang  that  even- 
ing, he  would  be  safely  oblivious  of  his 
pupil,  and,  indeed,  of  all  mundane  things 
save  his  belo\ed  books. 

Upstairs  in  his  room  Ralph  made  un- 
usual preparations  for  an  expedition  of 
the  nature  suggested.     On  the  way  there 
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he  had  found  and  secreted  a  BradshaiVy 
and  he  spent  a  long  half  hour  in  slow  and 
careful  perusal  of  its  pages,  and  in  making 
co[)ious  notes  of  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches. That  done,  he  opened  his 
money -box,  a»unted  the  contents  and 
pocketed  them,  and  with  great  deliberation 
attired  himself  in  his  newest  suit.  Then, 
coaxing  the  housekeeper  to  give  him  some 
sandwiches  and  the  old  butler  to  lend  him 
half-a-crown,  he  went  soberlv  down  the 
avenue  and  into  the  road — awav  from  the 
Petersens'  and  towards  the  station. 

The  next  few  hours  he  passed  in  the 
train,  consuming  his  sandwiches  and 
triumphantly  reviewing  the  situation,  and 
at  live  o'clock  he  walked  into  the  studio 
at  South  Kensington  where  Chloe  Hrand 
was  putting  the  last  touches  to  her  day's 
work. 

"Will  you  please  pay  the  cabman, 
Chloe?"  he  requested,  adding,  in  answer 
to  her  amazed  stare  at  and  bevond  him, 
"  No,  there's  nobody  else  but  me.  I  bor- 
rowed two-and-six  from  Jenkins  to  make 
up  the  railway  fare,  but  he'd  have  bothered 
to  know  things  if  I'd  a.sked  for  more  than 
that.  Vou  don't  mind,  Chloe,  do  vou  ? 
I've  come  to  stav  with  vou  for  alwavs." 

"  There's  many  a  true  word  six)ken  in 
jest,  Ralph,"  Chloe  replied,  with  her  sunny 
smile,  as  she  ran  off  to  discharge  his  debts. 

"  It's  no  jest, "  he  responded  dismallv, 
when  she  returned.  "  Father's  going  to  be 
married,"  he  explained,  helping  her  out 
of  her  overall. 

**  Oh  !  and  that's  the  trouble,  is  it?  To 
whom,  Ralph  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  -  but  he  is.  Jim  .said  so 
— and  Peter  and  Tom—  and  when  I  asked 
Mr.  Price  he  didn't  say  *  \o,'  and  that 
means  *  Yes.'  Let  me  clean  those  brushes, 
Chloe — yes,  I  like  doing  it.  I'll  clean 
them  for  you  every  day — now.  I  don't 
care  about  stepmothers.  Jim  told  me  what 
they  do,  and  the  Petersens  have  got  one, 
so  I  thought  I'd  come  and  live  with  you." 

"What  do  stepmothers  do?"  Chloe  de- 
manded, in  a  rather  strangled  voice. 

"  Jim's  makes  his  life  a  burden,  he  says. 
He  says  she's  too  awful  for  words;  and 
Willie  and  Jack  Petersen  daren't  tear  their 
clothes  nor  get  their  boots  wet — nor  any- 
thing !  And  they  have  to  wear  cuffs 
always — even  when  they're  playing  !  " 


"  Scandalous  !  " 

"  Yes,  you  couldn't  expect  a  fellow  to 
stand  it,  now  a^uld  you?  What  a  lot  of 
paint  you  waste,  Chloe  !  Can  I  scrape  it 
off  that  palette  and  save  it  for  myself  for 
to-morrow  ?     Do  let  me  ?  ' 

"  Very  well,  only  don't  get  it  on  that 
beautiful  suit.  Ralph,  doesn't  anyluxly — 
<7;/]b.)dv--know  you've  come  here?  '' 

Ralph  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  nobody.  1  say,  Chloe,  you're 
prettier  than  you  were." 

Chlo»i  bit  her  lip. 

She  longed  to  bestow  a  g(>)d  hug  on  the 
sturdy  yoimg  figure,  standing  there  with 
curl)  pate  on  one  side  and  hands  in  pocket, 
surveying  her  .so  critically.  But  she  knew 
very  well  that  a  "  fellow  "  nearlv  twelve 
years  old  would  never  again  l)e  quite  at 
ease  in  her  presence  if  she  .so  far  forgot 
herself — and  the  indulgence  was  not  worth 
the  price  of  his  absolute  faith  in  her. 

"  Suppose,  in  return  for  the  compliment, 
I  am  ungenerous  enough  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  more  of  a  *  pickle  '  than  ever?  '' 

"  It  doesn't  matter  what  you  tell  me,'* 
Ralph  responded  placidly.  "  I  know  what 
you  think,     Chloe,  I  am  hungry." 

"  So  am  I."  agreed  Chloe,  with  most 
accomm(Kiating  readiness,  "  perfectly 
ravenous." 

So  the  dinner  was  hurried  up.  and  a 
very  gay  meal  it  was;  and  after  it,  Ralph, 
confessing  his  journey  had  tired  him, 
went  hapi)ily  to  bed,  unconscious  that  his 
trusted  comrade's  surreptitious  wires  had 
basely  betrayed  his  hiding-place. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  inquired  his 
father,  arriving  in  haste,  and  (juite  rearly 
to  be  angry  if  he  found  Chloe  upset. 

"  Only,''  said  the  latter,  demurely,  "  that 
Ralph  has  heard  of  the  prospective  step- 
mother, and  has  taken  refuge  with  me  from 
the  horrible  cruelties  she  is  expected  to 
perpetrate." 

"Heard  of ?     Taken    refuge ? 

The  imp  !  "  and  Ralph's  father  laughed. 
"  He  can't  be  packed  off  again  to-night ; 
and  Price  will  be  demented  bv  the  morn- 
ing. 

"  I  di.scovered  from  Ralph's  a)nfidences 
this  evening  that  Mr.  Price  and  I  are  ohl 
acquaintances,  and  I  .sent  him  an  entirely 
reassuring  telegram  at  once.  .As  for  the 
culprit,  come  and  see  him,"  invited  Chlo^, 
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and  a  few  minutes  Inter  she  ndded, 
under  her  breath,  with  her  lips  to 
the  little  haril  brown  hand,  "  Istit  lie 
a  dear  rascal ?  " 

"  I'll  break  it  to  him  now,"  Ralph's 
father  decided,  as  the  boy  stirred  wake- 
fully,  and  opening  his  wide  blue  eyes 
upon  them  sat  up  in  bed. 

"You  told!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  re- 
proachfully hurt  look  at  Chloe,  and  then, 
defiantly,  "  But  I  shan't  go  home." 

"  See  here,  Ralph,"  said  his  father, 
"you're  a  sensible  lad,  I  believe,  and  I'll 
make  you  a  reasonable  (iffer.  I  think  it'll 
be  good  for  you — and  me  ino --that  \ou 
should  have  a  stepmother,  hut  you  shall 
choose  her  yourself.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Ralph  gasped. 

This  was  turning  the  tables  with  a  ven- 
geance ! 

"  But  I    don't  want  any  !  " 

"That's  not  playing  the  game,  old  man. 
Come,  now,  think  of  all  the  nire  girls  \on 
know,  and  decide  which  one  I  shall  ask 
to  take  care  of  us  both." 

"  I  don't  know  any  nice  ones.  I  hale 
girls,"  Ralph  said  dejectedly,  and  then  he 
met  Chloe's  sorrowful  gaze.  "  Kxcept 
Chloe,"  he  amended  hastily ;  "  and,  of 
course,"  with  the  air  of  one  who  abandons 
a  forlorn  hope,  "she  wouldn't  ilo  at  all; 
you  wouldn't  have  liei^' 

"Whv      not?"      his      fath-r     imiuired 


gravely,  and  Ralph  did  not  see  the  silent 
message  that  went  over  to  the  persorj  in 
question. 

"  Well,  if  you  want  somebody  to  Ix; 
beastly — I  mean  awfully — strict  with  me, 
like  the  Petersens'  stepmother  is  with  them, 
she  wouldn't  be  a  bit  of  use.  She's  as  bad 
as  me,  aren't  you,  Chioe  ?  " 

"  That's  unfortunate,  since,  after  my 
promise,  if  you  choose  Chloe,  Chloe  it 
needs  must  be.  That  is,  if  she  says  '  yes.' " 

Chloe  knelt  down  and  laid  a  warm  cheek 
against  Ralph's  hand,  and  in  the  pause 
that  followed  the  boy  looked  with  dawn- 
ing comprehension  and  delight  from  her 
rising  colour  to  his  father's  mischievous 
face. 

"  Why,  you  were  just  chaffing  me  !  "  he 
exclaimed.     "  It  was  Chloe  all  the  time !  " 

"  All  the  time  !  "  assented  his  father, 
laughing. 

"Oh,  Chloe,"  said  Ralph,  after  a 
moment  of  speechless  ecstacj ,  "  rvofi'l  we 
have  a  rippin'  time  this  summer — we 
three?" 

"  That  we  will,"  responded  Chloe.  re- 
turning with  interest  the  embrace  a  "  fel- 
low "  himself,  forgetful  for  once  of  his 
dignity,  proffered. 

"  Humph.'  observed  the  one  left  out  in 
the  cold.  "  l7i-os  nim|):iny,  Ive  always  un- 
derstood." 

1  a  great  content. 
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luitry  w;n  utidor  llie  vately,    the   revenue   officer  being    still  in 
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the  land.  Ami  the  Dutchmen  carr\  aiv.iy 
with  them  !ar(;e  liones  of  sweHs.  generally 
the  most  powerful  peppermints  to  lie 
bought  for  ir.onev,  ostensililv  for  ihe 
"vrow"  anrl  the  c'hiklreii  at  h<.nic  ;  ami 
if  they  sell  them  on  arriving  in  their  own 
land,  ihey  ilo  so  withuui  osientaiiim,  for 
there  is  a' heavy  duly  on  su(,'ar  in  Hollaml. 
and  these  ihrifty  voyagers  iKitur;illy  desire 
to  evade  it, 

Lerwick  is  murh  indebted  to  thi'se  same 
Dutchmen.  N"t  only  did  they  found  the 
town^for  iheir  own  convenienre,  it  is 
true — in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  at  the  jiresent  day  they  adil  a 
note  of  picture<']ueness.  for  which  artists 
at  least  shouhi  be  grateful,  to  ihe  ijuaint 
grey  street  that  winds  round  the  bay.  The 
houses  are  as  thmigh  shaken  out  of  a  [lep- 
perpot.  Sometimes  a  gable  end  is  pro- 
jected into  the  street,  and  the  front  door 
is  hid<len  coyly  down  an  alley  by  the  si<Ie. 
Sometimes  a  house  entirely  turns  its  back 
on  Ihe  street ;  and  one  and  all  are  planted 
at  any  angle  that  seemed  good  in  the  eyes 
of  their  builder.  The.'e  unexpected 
happenings  alone  render  the  street  suffi- 
ciently sketchable,  and  its  own  folk,  its 
peat-uives  and   Hshermen  are  in  keeping 


with  it.  But  the  Dutchmen  transform  it 
at  onc-e  into  a  foreign  town  as  they  clatter 
along  the  n-irrow  paved  way  in  resounding 
wooden  clo^s  their  wide  breeches  and  pos 
siblj  the  bn(,hl  red  ahirt  that  shows  under 
their  can\as  coats  completing  a  most 
artistic  costume 

And  their  fishing,  bt  its  fill  the  harbour 
with  colour  each  boat  being  good  enough 
while  at  an  hor  to  keep  up  its  Jigger 
or  small  sail  at  the  stern  and  these  sails 
ire  lirilli  int  touches  of  orange  brown  and 
tan  Hark  red  \eHow  or  a  blend  of  se\eral 
tmes  where  netessitv  his  (itched  them 
with  here  ind  there  a  hit,h  lit,ht  m  a  white 
li.iil.  Nor  are  the  hulls  so  austere  in 
colour  as  are  our  own  fishing  boats,  for 
the  Netherlander  is  fond  of  bestowing  a 
band  of  bright  paint  on  his  .ship,  some  of 
the  archaic-looking,  rotund  "booms"  hav- 
ing even  arabesques  of  various  colours 
adorning  their  bulwarks.  And  with  a  long 
pennant  of  red  or  blue  streaming  from 
everv  mast-head  as  the  vessels  lie  thickly 
massed  together,  Lerwick  presents  a  spec- 
tacle of  quite  unusual  gaiety  for  a  few 
brief  days  in  June. 

The  fishing  boats  of  our  own  country 
offer  also  a  goodly  sight  as  they  pass  in 
and  out  of  the  harbour  in  their  hundreds 
ituring  the  fishing  season.  But,  alas ! 
even  among  the  fishing  boats  has  crept 
moiieniity.  and  with  it  ugliness.  See  this 
gr<iii|)  of  bo.its  sailing  in  together,  Lerwick 
Ixiats,    boats    from     the    Isle    of     Man, 
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from  Banff, 
huge  spread  of  canvas  carrying  them 
swiftly  past  a  bro.ni-beameil  hulk  from 
Scheveningen  or  Vlaardinnen.  the  wliole 
forming  a  mass  of  beautiful  ciilour  and 
graceful  line;  anil  racing  past  them  all 
comes  an  impudent  steam  drifter,  noisy 
anil  (iirtv,  with  nothing  but  its  superior 
speed  to  nimperisale  for  its  Uf^liness,  In 
ten  vears'  time,  thev  sav.  not  a  sailing;  Lioat 
will' be  left  in  the  Vishing  fleet.  Like  the 
liorse.  (he  sail  is  un  h<  \\.\\  [■•  exiinrtiun. 

It  is  when  the  fishing  SL-.iwin  begins  in 
Ma>  that  ihr  islands  r|uii-krn  into  life  and 
activity,  and  add  to  their  own  an  addi- 
tional, thougli  mori: 


I  at 


of 


Iliou 


ling,  popii- 


Engbsh,    Irisb.    Freneb.    Get 


Duii-I 


tii,sh, 


id    Norwegia 


all 


jostle  in  a  friendly  i 
street.  But  the  strangers  give  bide 
Ihougb  it  is  true  thai  ol  lale  ye 
police  force  of  Lerwick  lias  liei-n  ir 
from  one  man  di  ibree.     Itiii  tlie  < 


Govern - 
official 

visited  the  is- 
lands in  order 
to  inspea  the 
prison.  The 
^p-*,e»i»k  jailer 

'-"-"-  M    the    outer 

door  and  indi- 
cated the  one 
n-om  which  served  for  all  prisimers  :  "But, 
he  said,  "ye  ranna  get  in."  "Why  not? 
deaian<ie(! the astonishsd  inspector.  "Oh.lie- 
cau.se  there's  nnK  the  one  priscmer  the  nuw, 
and  he's  out  diiin'  his  errands,  pixir  Ixidy, 
aid  he's  just  taken  the  key  in  his  pockel." 
Thraigh  there  are  two  weekly  news- 
]>apers  in  Lerwick — opjio.Hed  in  politics,  I 
neeil  hardly  say— the  bellman  remains  an 
offiiial  "f  .-iianrling,  for  he  takes  the  place 
of  the  daily  })aper  as  far  as  adverlise- 
mcnls  arc  cnn-erned.  His  mo.^it  ordinary 
proclamation  is:  "  .\  fine  lot  of  ]iark-fed 
shee|i  and  lambs  at  the  >[arkei  Green  to  be 
sold  at  three  oVI.H-k."  which  he  gives  forlh 
in  tones  at  limes  a  trifle  iinred.  Publicly 
Lf  is  ciimpell..d  to  utter  the  adje-tives  with 
which  h<-  has  been  supplie<l,  but  if  a  by- 
siandtT  steps  forth  and  asks  him  for  his 
ovin    priiale    and  candid  opinion    of   the 


vith 


tliat   I 


r..ng  a 
■  did    t 


ten.  Naturally  he  was  as  wellki-ov 
the  town  clock,  and  he  had  besides  a 
liarity  of  gait,  a  high-stepping  walk 
fatallv  distinguished  him  from  everv 
man  in  the  place.  He  was  em-iiui 
one  evening  in  plain  clothes,  an  ur 
apparition.  "  Hullo,  are  you  off  di 
he  was  asked.  "  \o.  sir,  I  am  on  det 


ag,-  (an.l 

the  bellman  is  a  con- 

1   nuillon) 

"I 

widna  gie  a  lip- 

wauo-tlu 

ni : 

s,    of   on 

rse. 

telegraphic    corn- 

I      with 

he 

mainland.       The 

s,    which 

iiav 

include  the  score 

et   match 

at   t 

\,-   Antipides,  the 

III     ..f    St. 

ks. 

ir  even    "  all   the 

is  to  be  f. 

iind 

twice  .laily  in  the 

.m:    and 

in 

imes   of   national 

stress,    such 

as  the   Shamrock 

le   Soutli 

Afri 

an  war.  the  tele- 

ve  much 

;ore 

frefiuenily-  Here 
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ftre  no  newsboys  with  raucous  shouts  of 
"  'Orrible  murder " ;  no  placards  are  dis- 
played with  "  Frightful  accident  "  in  biy 
black  type  that  jumps  to  one's  eyes.  Bui 
bad  news  seem  to  gain  an  added  horror 
when  in  the  quiet  street  one  meets  an  ac- 
quaintance wlio 
says,  "  Have 
you  seen  the 
afternoon  tele- 
gram ?      The 


feasting  and  hilarity ;  and  it  was  only  on 
Che  arrival  of  letters  some  days  later  that 
they  learned  that  the  ceremony  had  not 
taken  place.  When,  in  course  of  time,  the 
King  was  duly  crowned,  I  understand  that 


these     particular     islande: 


King 


n  d  -*>  -.^ 


Queen  of  Ser- 
via  were  mur- 
de  red  last 
night."  Or  one 
sits  down  to 
dinner,  sus- 
pecting no  evil, 
and  a  friend  or 
brother  re- 
marks casually,  "The  telegram  to-day 
says  that  500  people  have  been  burned  lo 
death  in  a  Chicago  theatre.''  On  ciimpar- 
ing  notes,  we  found  that  the  news  of  (Jueen 


1    in    Lerwick 
1  Txindon  had 


Victoria's  death 
before  some  of  01 
heard  of  it. 
Even  the  thril- 
H  ng  inlelli 
genre  that  a 
countess       fi  f 

ried  a  coach- 
n,a„,  by  mis 
take,  is  flashi^d 
along  the  wiri's 
to  these 
northern  is- 
lands. So  that 
the  daring 
tourist  who  de- 
t  e  r  m  ines  to 
defy  that  Lon 
don  paper,  af' 
"wants  to  pi- 
to  the  She 
land-,  will  fiivi 
himself  not  enii 
"civilisation." 

But  even  yet  the  cable  does  not  com- 
municate with  all  ihe  islands.  It  is  on 
record  that  so  lately  as  the  coronation  vear 
of  Kinp  Edward  VII.  the  inhabitants  of 
one  island  celebrated  the  event  with  much 


frigidly 
stained  from 
further  rejoic- 
ing. 

Steamers  run 
from  I.eith  and 
Aberdeen  I  o 
the  islands 
three  times  a 
WL-ek  in  winter, 
five  times  in 
summer.  Tra- 
velling is  cer- 
tainly less  cir- 
cuitous in  these 
days  than  it 
nas  in  the  18th  century,  when  the 
usual  route  for  Edinburgh  was  by  Ham- 
burg, via  London.  As  thus:  if  a  kind 
pruiidence  had  placed  you  in  one  of  the 


more  remote  isla 
open  boat  for  Lerwick; 


forth  i 
thence  you  sailed 
to  Hamburg  in 
a  small  smack, 
there  you  look 
another  smack 
id  for  L(in- 
lon  :  and  from 
Ijindon.      I  h  e 


out  of    touch    with 


plishe'l.  Therefo'f  it  is  rot  surprisi"(r  to 
learn  that  when  Shetla'id  n-iristers  left 
(heir  parishes  in  .August  or  September  10 
uttend  the  General  .As.iembly  of  Ihe  church 
in  Edinburgh,  thev  remained  on  (he  main- 
land for  the  winter  months  (the  .AsseTbly 
taking  place  in  spring),  and  returned  in 
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tht   following   <iummer   to   their   cure  of 

A  mil^  nut  of  r^rwick.  in  the  Ijjch  of 
Clirltemin,  »ian']  the  ruins  of  a  Piiish 
cattle;  and  ttio^if^lj  therii:  are  i-fthers  in  the 
inlan'lii  in  letter  j  ire  pervasion,  notably  that 
of  MfHtxa,  thin  "  br^i-h  ''  is  tlie  most  acre*- 
niW«  til  visitors,  Kol,ert  ]^,uis  Sievenwjn, 
who  viait>:<l  the  islands  in  1869.  when  he 
wa^  a  youth  of  ninett-en,  has  s.ii'1  of  this 
jiarlicular  "  Pi'ts  House,"  as  he  calls  it : 

"  From  a  ji/indy  |^,inr.  on  which  the  little  . 
rijiple  lays  nines  of  stranfje-Wjking 
eineralil  ulime,  ihere  Mretrhes  out  a  cause- 
way of  rou(4li  mones,   'iefended   near  the 


Before  leaving  Lenri'i  1«  me 
recomniend  :he  winter  V9  ciosa  over 
to  Br^siav.  the  island  whi  ::□  forms. 
with  I.enrick.  one  of  the  best  natural 
harlyj'jrs  in  S-xtland.  There  he  will 
see  the  "  H'Jm  <.f  Noss."  of  which 
I  haie  giien  a  sketch.  Access  to 
the  "holm,"  o:  island,  usei  to  be  nude 
possible  by  n-.eans  of  a  "  cradle  '  stretched 
on  ropes  across  ihe  chasm.  The  man  who 
firs;  climbe'l  up  the  cliff  to  make  fast  the 
rope,  distrusting  his  own  work,  preferred 
to  return  as  he  had  come,  and  on  descend- 
ing the  face  of  the  roA  again,  fell  and 
was  kiiied.  The  *■  Noup  of  Noss"  must 
als'i  be  seen,  an  alm:is:  perpendicular  cliff 
of  600  fee;.  .And  ihe  *■  Cave  of  the  Bard  " 
hoing  cavern  with  dripping. 
Is.  onlv  10  be  penetrated  on 
»y  with  tonrhes  and  a  care- 


"'I'h..  p--<i[,le  «li..  biiill  aivl  unujiied 
this  M.ios-nim  miisi  have  I,L-i-n  Uvo  or 
Ihrcr-fn-l  high  a'  tl.i- outsidr  ;  and  ihcrt- i.s. 
I  think.  Miini'iliin^  slii^'uhirlv  disgusling  in 
the  whol,-  id.'a.  1  fanric-l  tlu-  yhre 
BivnriTiiiig  Willi  litil.'  dirtv  drvils  talking 
niillanrlisli  jargmi  :,n.l  l>raiidisliing  their 
flint  lii'ad     ;ixrs;     and     wiih     the     natural 


I  (■ 


nf.-ss  t 


Ihe  lion 
fell  in  ( 


M„t;ht 


of  r 
lysplf  t. 


life. 


sh.-)ri 


'IVHhts"«hiH,  is 
n<l  Shetland  tu  this  day." 


thorns 

piial  of  the 
six  miles  a^TOs.s  country  to  the 
A  recent  candidate  for  Parlia- 
vmrs  rashlv  pmmised  an  elec- 
tric railway  U-lween  the  two  towns,  but  he 
did  not  win  the  seal  and  the  railway  has 
not  arrived.  Sn  lliiil  the  islander  whose 
foot  has  nrjt  left  lii.s  native  heath  lives  still 
in  the  |ileasing  anticipaiion  of  seeing  a 
(rain  and  a  tree,  fur  neither  i.s  in  the  is- 
lands; or  rather.  In  be  stricily  accurate, 
what  trees  there  are  rarc-ly  grow  much 
al>o\e  the  height  of  the  sheltering  garden 
w.dl  -."  parsley,"  an  irrevi-rent  south  coun- 
irv  visitor  design.ited  tlicm.  "  The  tree 
in  the  Cill^rtson  I'ark  is  now  safely  stake.l 
for  the  winter,"  ran  a  n-jwrt  laid  before 
the  Town  Council,  llui  trees,  the  con- 
l.-nted  islander  nmcludes.  niert-lv  bloi-k  out 
the  view ;  ihey  are  unne:-ess;iry  ard  useless. 
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"  There  is  no  ivy  for  the  ruined  cottage ;  no 
thorn  or  bramble  for  the  waste  wayside." 

The  road  to  Scalloway,  therefore,  must 
seem  bleak  and  dreary  in  the  eyes  of  one 
accustomed  to  the  woods  and  flower- 
covered  cottages  of  Surrey,  or  the  hedj^e- 
rows  of  Devonshire  lanes.  On  each  side 
rise  the  bare  heather  hilis.  guiltless  of  a 

single     tree,   f 

studded      with 

grey  rocks  and 

divisioned     b  y 

dykes   of   grey 

desolate  still, 
cut  up  for  peat 
into  black, 
gloomy 
St  retches, 
gleaming  here 
and  there  with 
the  pools  the 
rain  has  left. 
The  few 
people  one 
meets  are 
generally  peat- 
wives  going  to 


"hill."  with 
(he  daily  bur- 
den of  peat  in 
the  "  kishie  " 
on  their  backs, 
their  hands 
busv  all  the 
wh'ile  with 
their     ceaseless 


Scalloway  Castle  was  built  in  i6oe  by  a 
tyrannous  Scot,  Earl  Patrick  Stewart. 
That  it  is  so  wonderfully  preserved  to  this 
day  is  due,  people  say,  to  the  fact  that  he 
compelled  the  country  folk  for  mile* 
round  to  bring  eggs  with  which  to  mix  the-  * 
lime.  On  an  outer  wall  is  still  affixed  an 
iron  ring,  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
-  —  '  ^^     hang    the    vic- 

'  tims  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. His 
stronghold  was 
well  adapted 
for  pur|)oses 
of  defence,  as 
the  numerous 
loopholes  for 
muskets  testify. 


ing. 


But 


all      his 


But  the  first 
view  of  Scan..- 
way  as  one 
stands  looking 
down  on  it 
from  the  hill 
above,  compensates  for  the  dullness  of  the 
way.  The  ruined  castle  stand.'!  out  loldly 
and  alone.  Hevond  and  .iround  it  lies  the 
village,  in  a  land-locked  bay;  behind  it 
runs  the  valle>  of  Tingwall;  to  the  right 
are  numberless  islands;  to  the  left  the 
hills  which  end.  ten  miles  down,  in  Fitful 
Head,  the  abode  of  Noma,  the  witch  of 
Sir  Waller  Scott's  "Pirates." 


uards 
availetl  him  no- 
thing in  the 
end.  One  little 
thing  he  had 
o  V  erl<)<)ke<l  — 
the  smoke  of 
his  pi[>e  Ije- 
t  r  a  y  e  d  him. 
The  officers  of 
justice,  allowed 
to  search  for 
him.  had 
hunted  high 
.ind  low  for 
wicked 
and  were 
■  ng  ,h. 
castle,  unsuc- 
cessful, when  a 
tiny  waft  of 
smtjke  was  dis- 
cerned from  a 
remote  slit 
high  up  near 
the  roof.  His 
secret  tmlinn- 
place  was  discovered;  he  was  hauled  out, 
and  finalh  suffered  execuii'in  for  his 
crimes,  little  to  the  regret  of  his  neigh- 
bours, as  one  may  well  suppose. 

The  west  side  of  Shetland  perhaps 
affords  the  grandest  cliff  scenery  to  be 
found  in  the  islands,  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hillswick,  for  example, 
b«ng  very  toe.    There  are  the  Drongs, 
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S<:aijc»it  ra->  ia«  ccili  ia  1600  by  a 

fha;  i:  is  so  -ntviiTic^lj  fssseniC  -.'-■  '-ii 
dav  is  due.  people  sa_i.  !j  '-^  f*~  ^i-*:  ^* 

CDmptiltd  lae  ajoatir  fi'i  f'x  itLit* 
TOaad  io  bfing  tgp  ■«  »ii"i  Vj  hex  -.irr 
lime  On  m  rrs^  will  it  k-~-  :San^-  13 
-., —  ---   --   -■-:--   ■'-,  ,j(  iv-^-jE'jmK  ■»■, 
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great  pillars  of  red  rock,  rising  perpen- 
dicularly out  of  the  sea,  and  the  Dore 
Holm,  with  the  immense  archway  from 
which  it  derives  ils  name.  This  arcliivay 
is  70  feet  wide,  and  high  enough  to  allow 
a  ship  in   full  sail  to  pass  through. 

BleaV  though  these  islands  may  seem 
to  unaccustoraeil  eyes,  they  have  their  own 
attraction,  the  more  powerful  perhaps  that 


it  is  not  dis- 
covered at  firit 
sight.  Msuiy 
visitors  who 
have  learned 
their  charm 
come  back 
year  after 
year.  And  the 
natives 
though  they 
may  travel  the 
wide  world 
over,  never 
lose  their  love 
for  the  "  old 
rock."  Shet- 
land has  sent 
emigr.ints  to 
all  the  o.lo- 
n  Canada,  in 
and  daughters 
■ailors  are  in 
heat  of  the 
lropic.1  and  the  icy  cold  of  Greenland ; 
but  always  they  come  home  again  with 
a  glad  heart,  if  it  is  only  to  die  in  their 
own  jilace.  these  "melam-holy  isles  of 
farthest  Tlnile." 


nits;  in  New  Zealand. 
South  .\frira  her  son: 
may  be  found ;  her 
every    port,    ihey   know  thi 
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TRIOLETS  AND  THEIR 
MAKERS 


^^  iey  ^-^ 


By  PERCY  CROSS   STANDING 


"  Easy  »  itie  tiinbt. 

If  jou  really   learn  to  make  it  I 
Oirce  a  neftt  refrain  you  gel, 
Eaij  it  the  triolet. 
At  Tou  ace — I  pay  my  debt 
Wjtb  annther  rhyme.     Dcu(«  talK 
Ee«y  is  the  Iriofet 
If  yon  really  learn  to  make  it '.  " 
— WiLUAM  Ebhbst  H«n 


ii    i 


TRIOLET,"  says  the  hard  and 
n.  uncompromising  W(bs/cr,  "  is  a 
stanza  of  eiglil  lines,  of  which  the  first 
line  must  be  repealed  three  times."  In 
hi'jie  of  sometliing  better  than  (his,  I  lan- 
jnidly   turn    from    Mr.    Websler    lo     Mr. 


Dobson  is  much  more  explicit.  It  con- 
sists, he  simply  [xjinis  o'lt,  of  eight  lines 
with  two  rhymes,  the  first  pair  of  tines 
being  repealed  as  the  seventh  and  eighth, 
while  the  first  is  repeated  as  the  fourth — 
id  tliis  law  is  inflexible.     I    further  find 


Nuttall,  who  is  good  enough  to  impart  the     out  that  the    triolet   is  considerably  ol<ier 

additional   information  that  "the  trioli 

generally  written  in  a    light   or  hi 

strain."     Dear,  dear!  I  murmur  to  myself, 

and  I  forthwith  turn  ii>  the  ilelightful  Mr. 

Austin  Dobsnn,  who   I  must   think    is  the 

monarch  of  the  revived  triolet-form.     Mr. 


than  the  eternal  hills.  The  first  kra 
triolet  is,  in  fact,  I  he  Cleomadfes  of 
AdenM-le-RoL  (a.d.  1258-1297).  and  it 
cnnsi.sts  of  only  Iwen'.y  thousand  verses! 
Thus,  umjueslionably  do  we  owe  the  trio- 
let form  to  France,  and  I  trust  the  reader 
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A  TRIOLET  FROM    MR.    EDMUND   GOSSE. 


will  iKjt  be  uinluls  desolatL'd  to  learn  that 
ar  least  one  sj>ecimen  of  a  triolet  in  "old 
I'renrh"  is  distinctl\  traceable  to  Frois- 
sart,  the  historian,  liut  perchance  Froissart 
called  it  a  "  njndeau  "  I 

In  a  letter  written  to  nie  on  May  23rd, 
1901.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  says:  "When  I 
wrote  *  Rose  Leaves  '  in  the  Graphic  for 
May,  1874  thirty  \ears  ago  to-day  ! — I 
was  under  the  impression  that  no  one  had 
written  triolets  in  English  since  Patrick 
Carey  in  165 1.  lUit  I  found  two  not  long 
afterwards  in  the  poems  of  Robert  Bridges. 
All  the  rest  are  sui)se  juent  to  these  early 
anri  inrlependent  efforts,  and  many  hun- 
dreds have  been  written  on  the  model  of 
the  'Rose  Leaves'  group.*'  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  has  deserved,  and  I  doubt  not  has 
Won.  the  aflectionate  gratitude  of  his 
counir\inen  for  the  unremitting  devotion 
with  which  he  has  ap[)lied  himself  to  the 
study  of  all  tlie  known  forms  of  old 
French  ver.se.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  by 
the  way,  that  it  should  have  been  left  to 
an  American  poet,  Mr.  F.  D.  Sherman,  to 


sing  of  the  great   debt   which   we  owe  to 

Mr.   Dobson — 

'•  From  the  sunny  climes  of  France 
Flying  to  the  west 
Came  a  flock  of  birds  by  chance 
There  to  sing  and  rest. 


Austin,  it  was  you  they   blest: 

Fame   to  you   belongs ! 
Time  has  proven  you're   the  best 

One  to  write  their  songs." 

Mr.  Austin    Dobson's    group  of   "  Rose 

Leaves"  are  five  in   number,    respectively 

headed  "  A  Kiss,"  "  Circe,"  "  A  Tear,"  "  A 

Greek  Gift,"  and  "  Urceus  Exit."     Of  this 

set  I  quote  the  first,  as  being  at  once  the 

most    lilting    and  the    most     bewitchingly 

dainty  : 

Rose   ki.HScd   me  to-day, 
.  AVill  she  kiss  me  to-morrow? 
Let  it  bo  as  it  may, 
Kose  kissed    me    to-dav. 
But   the    pleasure   gives  way 
To   a  savour  of   sorrow:  — 
Rose  kissed  me  to-dav — 

Will  she  kiss  me   to-morrow? 

But    we  have   it  on  the   unimpeachable 

authority  of  none  other  than  the  illustrious 
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M^age,  that  the  "  king  of  all  triolets  "  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  seventeenth-century  gen- 
tleman, Jacques  Ranchin,  to  wit.  This 
Ranchin  was,  singularly  enough,  not  a 
poetaster  at  all,  but  a  "grave  French 
magistrate  " — not  of  the  bond  of  Villon  or 
Gringoire,  but  rather  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  have  clapped  into  the  roundhouse 
the  Villous  and  the  Gringoires  of  the  fair 
land  of  France.  The  reader  shall  judge 
for  himself,  however,  whether  this  triolet 
of   M.    Jacques  Ranchin    is    not    a    very 


beautiful  example, 
read  a  translation 
of  this  triolet,  but 
I  cannot  recollect 
where  or  when.     I 

o  n  I  v  remember 
that,  interesting  as 
it  was,  the  more 
stilted  English 
version  signally 
failed  to  render 
the  bright  beauty 
of  this  pretty 
measure.  Here 

follows  t  he 
original : 

Le  premier    lour    du 

mois  de  mai 
Put  le  plas  heureux  de 

ma  vie : 
Le   beau  dessein    que 

je  formal, 
Le    premier    jour    du 

moi3  de  mai  ! 
Je  V0U8  via  et  je  vous 

aimai. 
Si    ce    deJidjiQ     vous 

plut,  Sylvie, 
Le    premier    jour    du 

moifl  de  mai 
Fut  le    plus   heureux 

de  ma  vie. 


Some  years    ago  I 


9. 


n 


h\JU  Ik  (L 


Bunner,  Clinton  Scollard,  and  Samuel 
Minturn  Peck,  while  from  time  to 
time  an  unsigned  triolet  has  found 
its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  Century 
Magazine. 

Meanwhile,  I  find  that  I  have  a 
most  complete  rejoinder  to  my  severe 
dictionary  authority  who  claims  that 
the  triolet  is  invariably  and  inevit- 
ably designed  for  the  treatment  of 
*'  light  or  humorous ''  themes.  What 
could  be  more  grimly  tragical  than 
the    following     from    the    pen    of    Mr. 

Ernest  Radford, 
founded  on  "police 
reports  of  the  re- 
lease of  George 
Hall  from  Bir- 
mingham prison  "  ? 
It  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the 
title  of  "  Out." 


/^^ 
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A  PARODY  ON  MR.   AUSTIN   DOBSON.    BY   MR. 
MICHAEL    SANTLEY. 


I  kille^I  her  ?  Ah,  why 

do  they  cheer  ? 
Are  those  twenty  years 

gone  to-day  ? 
Why,  she  was  my  wife, 

sir,  dear -so  dear. 
I  killed  her  ?  Ah,  why 

do  they  cheer  ? 
.   .Ah  hound!  He  was 

shaking  with  fear, 
And  1  rushed— with  a 

knife,  they  say    .     . 
I  killed  her?  Ah,  why 

do  they  cheer  ? 
A  re  those  twenty  years 

gone  to-day  ? 

While  the  follow- 
ing.  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bunner,  may  justly 
stand  for  a  type  of 
the  wistfully,  ten- 
derly pathetic: 


As  already  indicated,  the  pleasing  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  three  decades 
ago  speedily  found  its  imitators  as  well  as 
its  admirers.  Among  very  eminent  men 
of  letters  these  have  included  the  late 
William  Ernest  Henlev,  Edmund  Gosse, 
Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  Norman  Gale, 
Haddon  Chambers,  Cotsford  Dick,  Ashby 
Sterry,  Arthur  Symons,  Arthur  Reed 
Ropes  ("Adrian  Ross"),  and  others.  In 
the  United  States  also  the  triolet  form 
has  found  quite  a  number  of  distinguished 
followers.  Of  these  I  may  especially 
instance  the  names  of  Arlo  Bates,  H.  C 


A    pitcher    of  mignonette 
In  a  tenement's  highest  casement ; 

Queer  sort    of   a    flower-pot;    yet 

That   pitcher   of  mignonette 

Is  a  garden  in  heaven  set 
To  the  little  sick  child  in   the  ba^ment. 

The  pitcher  of  mignonette 

In   the  tenement's   highest   casement. 

Tender  in  another  sense  of  the  word  is 
this  by  Mr.  Griffith  Alexander.  I  quote 
it  in  this  place  as  an  example  of  the  triolet 
at  its  highest  form  of  poetic  imagery, 
enshrining  a  tender  sentiment  in  a  few 
lines  of  the  most  perfect  accord  with  the 
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rule  so  rigidly  laid  down  for  the  devotees 
of  this  branch  of  verse -naaking : 

Sh€*8  neither  scholarly  nor   wise. 
But,  oh,  her  heart  is  wondrous  tender. 

And  love   lies   laughing  in  her  eyes. 

She's    neither   scholarly   nor  wise. 

And  yet  above  all  else  I  prize 
The  right  from  evil  to  aefend  her. 

She's  neither  scholarly  nor   wise. 
But,  oh,  her  heart  is  wondrous  tender. 

With  Mr.  Dobson,  Mr.  Bridges,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse 
stands  as  the  most  eminent  exponent  of 
the  triolet -form.  Mr.  Gosse  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  very  extraordinary 
example  of  the  triolet.  "  The  oldest  triolet 
I  know,"  he  savs.  "  is  also  the  oddest.  It 
was  written  by  Henri  de  Croy  in  the 
thirteenth  century.'  This  is  of  particular 
interest  in  view  of  what  I  have  just  l)een 
saying  about  the  earliest  discovered  triolets 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Moreover,  its 
value — and  its  humour  ! — reside  in  the 
fact  that  its  eight  lines  are  expressed  in 
eight  words.     Here  it  is : 

"Je 

Bois: 

Si 
Je 

Ne 

018, 

Je 
Bois." 


And  the  "  temptation  is  strong  "  to  ro- 
produce  the  following  (anonymous)  triolet 
which  the  unknown  author  has  wittily 
entitled,  "  Apology  for  gazing  at  a  young 
ladv  in  church." 

The    sermon    waa  long 
And  the  preacher  wae  prosy. 

Do  you  think  it  was  wrong 

The  sermon  was  long. 

The  temptation   was  strong. 
Her  cheeks  were  so  rosy. 

The  sermon  was  long 

And  the  preacner  w«8  prosy. 

One  more  quotation,  and  I  must  have 
done  with  quoting.  Here,  again,  the 
careful  preservation  of  the  fonn  is  irre- 
proachable, while  the  author,  Mr.  Harrison 
Robertson,  has  also  been  at  great  pains  to 
indicate  the  difference  between  the  two 
people  speaking  and  the  "  way  "  in  which 
they  six)ke : 

What  ht  9a\d. 

This  kiss  U[)on  your  fan  I  press, 
Ah  !  Saint  Nitouchc,  you  don't  refuse  it. 

And  may  it  from  its  soft  recess 

(This  kiss  upon  your  fan  I  press) 

Be  blown  to  you  a  shy  caress 
By  this  white  down  whene'er  you  use  it; 

This  kiss  upon  your  fan  I  press, 

Ah !  Saint  Nitouche,  you  don't   refuse  it. 
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What  Hht  Ihott-jhi. 
To  kiis  a  faol 

Wh^it   i  pokj  poet  I 
The  stupl]   man 
To  kiaa  a  fuu. 
Wh«D   he   knows   that— h«— can- 

Or  ought    to   know    it. 
To  kiBB  a  fan '. 
What  a  pokj  poet ! 


haps  be  objected 
by  some  that  the 
tiiolet  is  at  best 
rather  a  lazy  and 
fri%olous  form 
for  eniLodying  a 
tender  sentiment. 
One  would  cer 
Liinly  l>e  sorry  to 
;lass  it  as  seri- 
ous  poetry, 


and 


ye 


surely  ii  is  a 
very  engaging 
and    .1 1  I  11  r  i  ng 

plant  that 
flowers  fresh  and 
sweet  after 
several  hundred 
years  of  growth, 


and 


is     not 


to  grow  It  m  his 
garden  or  carry 
it  in  his  nosegay. 
And  in  its  de- 
fence,  if  any  de- 
fence be  needed, 
I  would  fain  call 
upon  the  testi- 
mony of  that  dis- 
tinguished ]x>et 
who  has  written 
of  the  triolet : 
"It  is  charming 
— nothing  can  lie 
mote    ingenicjusly 


Cu^aMf^U^^^^:::::^. 


mischievous,  more  playfully  sly,  than  this 
linv  trill  i>f  ejiigraminaiLC  meliKly  turning 
S4I  simplv  u|xin  its  own  innncent  axis.'' 

Granted,    then,  Ih.ii   the  triolet    belongs 

essentially  to  the  gymnastics  of  literature. 

I  think   I   may   safely  assert  that  it   is  at 

least  as  difficult  to  write  a  good  triolet  as 

it  is  easy  to  ron- 

mn  a  bad  one.  I 

am    indebted     to 

Mr.    H  a  d  d  o  n 

Chamliers  for  the 

fiillowing,    which 

was  published  in 

a    Sydney    paper 


^ <rft^ 

m. 
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up 


rards 


years  ago. 
It  was  written  by 
a  young  Irish- 
man named 
Daly,  one  of  the 
gifted  band  of 
jiiumalisis  who 
were  associated 
with  the  early 
ilavs  of  the  Syd- 
ney Bulletin, 
now  known  all 
the  world  over. 
Mr.  H  a  d  d  o  n 
Chambers  has  re- 
tained this  triolet 
in  his  memory 
ever  since : 
"  •  (JlorycallBme,  I 

must  go,' 
Said    the  lover  to 

hia  ladr- 
[  Noble    wtwda    are 

theae  I  trow, 
'C.loiy  calls  me,   I 

inuBtKo'j 
Back    he    came— 

another  beau 
ToyioK     with   b*r 

tressen  itbady  ! 
'Glory  calls  me-I 
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AN  epigram  does  not  make  a  play  or  a 
book,  nor  could  a  whole  sheaf  of  epi- 
grams convert  an  essentially  poor  play 
into  a  good  one,  but  to  hear  Oscar  Wilde's 
plays  discussed  at  the  tea-table  or  in  the 
smoking-room,  in  the  days  when  they  were 
new  to  the  public,  was  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  playgoers  were  chiefly  impressed 
by  those  cynical  reflections  upon  opinions 
and  conduct  which  the  dramatist  put  into 
the  mouths  of  his  characters.  The  indu- 
bitable merits  of  the  plays  themselves,  con- 
sidered as  drama,  were,  if  not  quite  over- 
looked, less  captivating  than  the  sparkle 
of  the  dialogue.  Wilde  stimulated  the 
modern  English  taste  for  paradox,  and  at 
first  this  was  held  to  be  a  very  brilliant 
and  highly  intellectual  form  of  wit.  Of 
course,  the  epigram  is  as  old  as  philosophy, 
and  among  our  French  friends  has  been 
cultivated  with  an  esprit  and  success  pecu- 
liarly Gallic.  As  an  impromptu  it  is  de- 
lightful if  good,  but  British  wit  is  too 
sluggish  to  excel  in  the  impromptu  epi- 
gram. Now  to  fashion  an  epigram  in  the 
study,  at  one's  ease,  with  feet  on  fender 
and  a  lazy  pipe  between  the  lips,  is  no  task 
at  all,  no  mark  of  genius,  no  strain  on 
the  mind.  It  is  almost  mechanical  in- 
deed. Take  any  subject — find  an  anti- 
thesis, and  there  \ou  are.  The  lK)lder  the 
antithesis,  the  better  the  epigram.  Since 
"  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  we  have  been 
surfeited  with  epigrammatic  wit,  but  little 
of  it  so  g<x)(l  as  Oscar  Wilde  gave  us.  and 
that  conviction  has  been  strengthened  by 
a  recent  re-hearing  of  this  play  at  the  St. 
James's.  It  is  true  that,  like  other  forms  of 
art,  the  epigram  does  not  bear  repetition 
well ;  that  shock  of  surprise  caused  by 
the  incongruity  of  the  ideas  presented  can- 
not happen  a  second  time,  but  so  many 
years  have  gone  by  since  I  first  saw  the 
play  that  it  was  possible  to  feel  a  kind  of 
adumbration  of  the  first  pleasure,  as  the 
half- forgotten  paradoxes  fell  successively 
on  the  ear. 

But  quite  apart  from  these  lighter  em- 
bellishments, which  offer  the  required  relief 
from  the  more  intenselv  dramatic  elements 
of  the  story,  what  of  the  play  itself?  Can 
there  be  two  opinions?  Certainly  the 
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London  stage  has  given  us  nothing  of  late 
years  in  the   field   of   social  comedy    so 
nearly     approaching     a     masterpiece     as 
"  Lady  Windermere's  Fan."       True  it  is 
that   the  social  atmosphere   in   which   the 
drama  is  set  is  almost  contemptible  for  its 
frivolity    and    laxity   of  moral   code,    but 
who   shall   say   that   the  picture    is  over- 
drawn?    And  at  least  it  serves  as  an  all- 
sufficient  background  for  the  development 
of  a  story  in  which  the  primal  emotions  of 
love,    jealousy,    repentence,    maternal    in- 
stincts,   and   self-abnegation   are    at   war. 
The  settmg  indeed   justifies  what   would, 
under    different     social  conditions,   be  s^n 
almost  impossibly  rapid  descent  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Windermere.        Nor  would  ^y 
mother  but  one  who  had  passed  through 
degradation    have    been    capable    of    the 
course    Mrs.    Erlynne    takes    to  save   her 
daughter,  or  of  the  self-sacrifice  by  which 
she  achieves  that  end.     I  confess  to  a  pro- 
found acknowledgment  of  dramatic  genius 
in  an  author  who  can  steer  a  course  so  true 
as  to  turn  our  contemptuous   indifference 
for  the  frivolous  and  heartless  adventuress 
into    genuine    admiration    and    approval. 
And  this,  too,  without  any  mawkish  sen- 
timent or  parade  of  virtue  that  was  not  in 
her.     She  is  intenselv  human — that  is  all 
and   we  are  made   to  realise  it.     And  by 
what    a    true    dramatic    instinct    has    the 
author   voicerl  the  judgment  of  his  audi- 
ence at  the  last.     "  Vou  will  marry  a  very 
clever  woman,"  says  Lord   Windermere  to 
Lord     Augustus :      "  And     a     very     good 
woman,"  echoes  Lady   Windermere.     Yes, 
we  are  prepared   to  stand  by   the  double 
verdict,  we  who  have  seen  both  sides  of 
the    pit^ture,    and    it    is   a    high    dramatic 
trium[)h    to   have  won  that   judgment.     It 
is,    as    well,    a    great    triumph    for    Miss 
Marion  Terry,    who   j)lays    Mrs.    Erlynne 
with  a  sincerity  and  subtlety  of  apprehen- 
sion that  compel  our  admiration.   Whether 
she  is  fighting  for  her  own  hand  or  for  her 
daughter,  she  makes  no  misstep  ;  she  goes 
straight  to  her   purpose,   as  clear-cut  and 
lucid  a  piece  of  acting  as  we  ever  see. 

"  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  has  always 
seemed  to  me  genuine  comedy.  Whatever 
of  artificiality  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  it 
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is  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  social  environ- 
ment, not  in  the  play  itself;  and  to  say 
that  the  play  is  artifnial  apf)ears,  therefore, 
to  show  a  hu'k  of  discrimination.  What- 
ever th(?  setting,  we  have  only  to  ask — are 
the  human  emotions  evoked  l>y  the  situation 
tronceived  \)y  the  dramatist  real  ?  They 
rannot  appeal  to  us  as  genuine  if  the  story 
itself  is  unreal,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  IX)S- 
sihle  to  put  a  finger  upm  an  incident  in 
"  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  which  bears 
upon  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  to 
say-  this  is  not  true  to  life.  And  every 
l)rincipal  character  in  the  play  is  drawn 
with  a  sure  touch,  till  it  stan<ls  out  as  con- 
sistent with  itself  from  first  to  last.  If 
this  is  artificiality,  then  we  may  with  a 
giHul  grace  ask  for  more  of  it.  All  this  is 
not  sa\  ing  that  the  play  is  a  work  of  the 
iiighest  genius,  but  1  do  not  know  where 
we  siiall  find  its  equal  in  Hritish  comedy 
of  the  |)ast  twenty-five  \ears. 

Tilt*  revival  c)f  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  "  at  tlie  Adeli)lii  appears  to  be  hav- 
ing tin;  succt'ss  it  so  richly  deserve.s.  In 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  and  his 
clever  and  earnest  coadjutors,  Shakespeare's 
comedy  receives  a  delightfully  fuli-lMxlied 
interpretation,  too  full-bodie«l  for  some 
apptMites  I  have  ob.served.  but  that  may, 
j)erhaps.  I.e  ex[)hiined  by  a  misconception 
of  the  scope  (A  the  j)Liv  itself.  It  si't*ms 
impossible  not  to  treat  the  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew  "  as  a  j'oniedy  leaning  towards  tlie 
farce  and  vet  a  come<l\,  b»r  il  is  a  stu<lv 
of  life  and  character.  lUil  in  setting  him- 
self t<»  show  ont*e  more  that  tint  way  to 
con«jUer  a  wntnan  is  to  beat  her  at  her  own 
game  Shakesj)eare  takes  tin;  vixen,  and 
whrw  lni>band  and  wife  are  b«iih  acting 
that  part  to' the  top  of  their  bent  there  nuist 
1m.'  farce  or  there  is  tragedv.  b>r  there  is 
no  nii<idle  ground  in  su<*h  a  situation. 
HeiK'e,  as  it  st-ems  to  me,  Shakespeare  has 
ex.iggerated  the  eoniic  t'lenient  throughout. 
Tin-  clowns  are  much  in  evidencr.  the  ser- 
\aiil.s"  panics  and  iern)rs  heighten  the  fun, 
the  tr.idi-snien  art-  made  to  play  the  fool, 
men  and  nuisters  change  i>lac«-s  with 
hidicp'UN  results.  an<l  ab«)Ve  all  the  Induc- 
ti<»n  is  ahm^Nt  ])ure  farce,  mv\  strikes  the 
tone  i)f  tin:  pi  a  v.  And  is  not  all  this  but 
am^ther  })ro^»f  of  ShakesptMre's  unerring 
dramatic  sensitiveness.  CouUl  an  au<liencft 
tolerate    this    t\rannous    subjection    of    a 


woman,    however   sharp  her  tongue  and 
fiery  her  temper,  unless  the  humour  «tre 
rollicking  and    infectious,    a    topsy-tur\y, 
madcap    play    at    life,    wherein  the  high 
spirits    of    youth     dominate    all    seripus 
motive,   trhough  the     serious    purpoie  r^ 
mains  like  a  pervading  and  ever-recurring 
theme    in    some    wild    Norwegian  dam 
music,  and  in  the  end  sweeps  all  before  it? 
\ot   in  our  generation  have   we  had  so 
convincing  a  Petruchio  as  Mr.  Asdie.  i 
fine,  virile,  tempestuous  but,  withal,  aztisoc 
impersonation.     In  his  most  unoompnnus- 
ing  moods — his  most  truculent  humours  he 
retains  our   sympathy,    because   his  ovn 
enjoyment  of  the  battle  is  so  self-evident. 
It  absorbs  him;  it  is  meat  and  drink  and 
the  breath  of  life  to  him.     He  has  nei'er  a 
doubt  of  the  result,  never  a  pause  to  choose 
his  weapon.     Just  the  reverse  of  the  oold, 
calculating  schemer,  his  blood   is  on  fire, 
and   his  ardour  carries    him    hreathlessU 
from   step  to   step    along    his    whimsical 
course  of  coercion.     His'  sense  of  humour 
never  flags,  and  to  his  audience  is  always 
evident.     He  realises  that  only  the  blus- 
terer who  laughs  at  his  own  bluster  is  to 
be  tolerated.     Does  Katharine  know  that 
he  is  the  prince  of  humourists?     By  no 
niean^.       He  conquers  her  because,   as  I 
have  said,  he  beats  her  at  her  own  game. 
She  is  cowed  by  a  master  of  the  weapons 
she  has  excel le<1  in  hitherto,  and  if  she  had 
suspecte<l  him  of  merely  playing  the  trucu- 
lent tyrant  she  could  have  defied  him.     To 
her    this    domineering  wooer    is   what    he 
pretends  to  be,   and  it  is  only  when    we 
note  the  subtle  art  of  the  actor  in  convinc- 
ing Katharine  that  he  is  a  man  of  wrath 
and  at  the  same  time  convincing  his  audi- 
en» f  that  he  is  a  gallant  gentleman  of  in- 
finite resources  and  unfailing  humour  that 
we  fully  realise  the  cleverness  of  the  per- 
fornuince.     Miss  laly  Bray  ton's  Katharine 
is  not  so  rej;al.  so  high-strung  as  Miss  Ada 
Rehan's  assumption  of  the  part,  with  which 
we  are  all  m)  familiar,  but  it  is  not  one  whit 
less  womanly  and  is.   perha|>s,  even  closer 
to  ilu*  <haracter  as  Shakespeare  has  <lrawn 
it.      In    Mi^s    Hra\ ton's    hantls    Katharir" 
is  more  the  spoiled  ehihl,  the  shrew  whose 
shrewishness   is    less    a    fault    of   hereditv 
than  of  gn»wth  through  lack  of  dis<*ipline 
and    rr)rre«*lion.     She    neetls   a    master,    is 
our  mental  comment,  and  we  rejoicv  when 


Pboto  bj  John«toD  u)d  I 
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she  gets  one.  One  almost  regretted  seeing 
the  wilful  imperiousness  of  Miss  Rehan's 
impersonation  broken  to  harmless  meek- 
ness. Miss  Brayton,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  lovely  but  quite  undisciplined  girl,  whose 
better  nature  has  been  overgrown  l)y  the 
coarse  weeds  of  unbridled  passion,  and 
whose  return  to  gentleness  and  womanly 
graces  of  sj)eech  and  manner  we  welcome 
as  a  return  to  her  own  true  self  again. 

In  such  a  play  as  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  *'  but  little  depends  upon  the  other 
members  of  the  cast,  but  all  the  parts  at 
the  Adelphi  are  taken  with  an  even  excel- 
lence that  is  rare  in  Shakespearian  re- 
vivals, and  the  fact  tends  un(|uestional)ly 
to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator. 
The  play  is  mounted,  also,  with  taste  and 
judgment.  The  street  in  Padua  and  Baf)- 
tista's  garden  are  particularly  effective  and 
in  the  spirit  of  Italian  scenery.  Alto- 
gether ^fr.  Olho  Stuart  and  ^fr.  Oscar 
Asche  are  to  be  congratulatecl  on  a  most 
noteworthy  and  brilliant  revival  that  will 
.stay  long  in  the  memory  of  every  true 
lover  of  Shakesj)eare  and  the  drama. 

From  1 6th  century  corned v  to  moflern 
melodrama.  For  the  next  j)lay  on  my  lisi 
this  month  is  "His  Majest\\s  St^rvani  "  at 
the  Imperial  Theatre.  \\hertMn  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller  is  very  much  at  home  as  a  dasiiing 
cavalier  of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Restoration,  a  cavaliirr  who  j)lays 
many  j)arts  -  now  in  a  Roundht-ad  uni- 
form, again  as  a  Frencli  envoy,  and  t-ven 
struts  his  brirf  liour  as  King  Charles  him- 
.self,  and  all  to  "bring  the  King  to  his 
own  again."  What  stirring  times  they 
were  I  When.  seemingl\,  no  one  had  any- 
thing to  <lo  but  to  j)lot  and  rounterplot, 
except  to  make  love  and  to  drink  1  rtween 
times;  wlien  lovely  noble  ladies  hid  in 
farmhou.ses  in  disguistt  as  simjjjtf  rustic 
maids,  necessarily  encD.iraging  amorous 
Roundheads  to  aj)proj)riate  them  and 
hand.Mjme  cavaliers  to  res  nie  them;  when 
sli<ling  panels  were  of  real  use  and  not 
mere  items  in  an  aueti'T.eer's  descTiption 
ti)  enhance  the  attracti.  ms  ot  <'oviiur\ 
hou.ses ;  ancl  when,  in  short,  a  halo  ot 
romance  hovered  over  everv  thing  and 
evervlKKlv.  The  two  ladies  who  are  joint 
authors  of  "His  Majest\'s  Servant"  ha\t* 
told  a  lively  story  with  strong  <lr.imati«* 
effect,  and  if   it   cannot  be   said   that  the 


story  is  very  original,  we  may  remind  our 
selves  that  originality  of   plot   is  not  ai 
essential  in  melodrama,  so  long  as  the  for 
tunes  of  the  man  and  the   maid  run  th< 
gauntlet  of  sufficient  tribulations  to  make 
the  hap[)y  end  worth  coming  at  in  the  final 
event.     By  the   ingenuity  with  which  these 
tribulations  are  composed  and  finally  dis 
compo.sed  do  we  judge  of  modem  mek> 
drama,    and   it   may    be    fairly ,  admitted 
that   the  joint  playwrights    have  left  lu 
little  to  cavil  at  in  this  respect.     Geoffitv 
Mohun,  the  cavalier,  we  find  masquerading 
as  a  spy  in  a  company  of  Roundh^ds,  and 
his  first  adventure  is  the  rescue  oJF  a  lady 
who  has  been  seized,  at  the  destniction  ol 
a  neighl)ouring   farmhouse,    by    a  canting 
Parliamentary  man.     While  he  is  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  the  girl  now  he  has  got 
her,  comes  on  the  scene  a  London  book- 
seller, whom  he  knows,  tramping  the  coun- 
try with  his  daughter  Damans,  an  ambi- 
tious and  not  over-scrupulous   wench,  and 
to  them  Mohun  entrusts  his  prize*  but  not 
till  after  the  quickly  germinating  seeds  of 
love  have  been  sown  in  the  heart  of  each. 
Then  for  nine  long  years  the  maid  dwells 
as  a  daughter  in  the  house  of  the  book- 
.^ellt^r.  and  the  man  serves  his  King  abmad 
in     jxile;     Damaris     meanwhile      having 
quitted   her   father  to  become  mistress  t> 
(leneral    Lambert    of   the    Parliamentan 
Army.     Tiie  first  Act  is  really  a  prologue. 
the  SL-cond  Act  opening  at  the  end  of  jhc 
nine  sears,  when  the  plots  for  the  restora- 
tion   of    the    Stuart    Family    are    finallv 
nrat wring.        We   have   General    Lambeit 
pli>tting  to  gi't  Charles  Stuart  in  his  power 
again ;     Molum     plotting    for     a    rising; 
Damaris.  wiio  is  in  love  with  Mohun,  pl<<- 
ti'ig  his  ruin  and  the  di.scomfiture  of  her 
rival  ;    Sir    Ralph    Ingram,    a   true    melo- 
drama tii*  villain,  plotting  to  pcissess   him* 
M'lr  of  the   maid  and  to  murder   M<^uil 
and    final  I  \     we    liave    the    King    himself 
llroIni^ing  tin-  li.md  of  a  >oung  and  beau* 
tiiul  I^n^lisil  hriress.  if  she  can  be  found 
a  certain  I.ady  Lrtiicv  Pierrepont,  to  secuw 
t!n-  .support   »»f  a   powerful   ally.      Here  is 
riinii^h   \^{    a    tangle    for  the  unravelling 
•  it  thrr«'  .Af'i.s.     ()t  <*nursr  the  maid  whom 
MMJuin  rrsrut'd  ninr  \ear.s  agone  is  the  lost 
I. ads    J.rttice.    buried    in   the    I ><)ok seller's 
shop   evtT   since,    and    ple<lgeil   to   silence 
a-*  !<•  lier  birth  b\  the  last  comniand  of  hei 
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father.  Ot  course  Nfohiin  is  arrested  as 
a  royalist,  and  as  he  is  on  the  point  of 
being  murdered  by  Ingram,  escapes  by 
slaying  his  enemy.  Of  course  Damaris 
discovers  the  secret  sign  by  which  the 
King  is  to  be  notified  when  the  time  is 
ripe  for  his  landing  in  England  and  be- 
trays it  to  Lambert,  who  employs  it  to 
inveigle  Charles  into  his  power.  Of  course 
Nfohun  has  discovered  the  plot  and  escapes 
just  in  time  to  get  to  Holland  House, 
where  the  King  is.  before  Lambert  arrives 
with  his  soldiers.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
secret  panel  and  the  hiding  place  by  the 
chimnev  in  which  Charles  and  Nlohim 
secrete  themsiiilvcs,  and,  of  course,  Lam- 
bert knows  it  also  and  the  trick  of  open- 
ing  it.  Then  comes  the  most  <lramatic 
incident  of  the  i>lay.  The  r(:K)m  is  tilled 
with  royalist  ladit-s  and  gemlemen,  sur- 
rounding them  a  lilf  of  Parliamentary 
soldiers.  Lambert  throws  oi)en  the  jianel 
and  Mohun  sieps  into  the  room.  "  Charles 
Stuart  !  *'  cries  Lambert  in  ecstasv.  "  You 
have  saicl  it.  I  am  the  King  I  "  answers 
Mohun,  and  is  fortius  ith  taken  into  cus- 
tody, while  the  royalist  company,  taking 
the  cue.  cry  in  confirmation,  "Long  live 
the  King!"  while  the  real  Charles  Stuart 
remains  in   iiiding. 

The  last  Act  restores  the  balance  as 
last  Acts  in  a  melodrama  ai«"  re  |nired  to 
do.  Certainly  a  well  constructed,  bust- 
ling, captivating,  enthralling  clrama  of  its 
kinrl.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  j)lays  Mohun 
with  immense  gu.sto.  and  Miss  Lvelyn 
Millard  is  an  ever-<'liarming,  dainty, 
grat^eful,  and  attractive  Lacly  Lett  ice.  Mr. 
Esmond's  Charles  IF.  is  a  most  satisfac- 
tory imj)rrM)nation.  an  rlYt-  nive  compromise 
between  the  dignity  of  the  monarch  and 
the  frivolity  of  tln^  lii-<n?ious  and  ph-asure- 
loving  Prince.  Miss  Darragh's  Damaris 
i^  as  repnisivf  as  it  is  meant  t<»  be.  a 
scht-ming.  CMns''irnc.''»'Ss.  revtMigrfnl  luls^\ . 
It  aU  nijl'idr.ima  wi-rr  asgtwid  in  iili-nii-i.! 
.in  I  (X.-cuiiiin  as  "llis  Majesty's  Si-rvan! 
w.-  cnnld  llni]  it  i'l  our  hearls  to  be  n:oi«' 
■  •li.iri:.il»!.'  *(>  *he  ir»nantic  play. 

N  t'i'-  in  l"'la\  .sr.'iNnn  responsible  fnr 
!:i'-  :>i"dii-'  -i  at  S*.  (ii-i»rgr's  Ifall  of  thr 
j•llallta^\.  ■■ 'Li-  Coming  Race."  or  lias  it 
a  ni'Tc  >'ri'»  is  i:'t» '.lion  .■*  Perhaps  a  littlf 
•  •♦  b  i-i)  !ku  j»r  :rii:«"  1  tip-  rt  opening  of 
llii<    p;.-*\     •■]'*':•    iln-atri"    at    the    pn-si-nt 


moment  with  a  play  which 
affinity  with  fairyland  as  well  as  a  more 
serious  i)uriK).se.    "  England's  New  Home 
of  Mystery  "  is  a  designation   which  has 
a  familiar  ring  in  Londoner's  ears,  and  the 
association  of  the  Messn.   Maskelyne  as 
lessee,  as  business  manager  and  as 
manager  respectively    quickens   the 
of  anticipation  of  things  weird  and  inn- 
plicable.       But  to  "The  Coming  Racae^" 
for  the  general  structure  of   whidk  Loid 
Lytt(m\s  novel  is  the  foundation,  whereon 
N[r.  David   Christie  Murray   has   built  a 
dramatic  version,    while   Mr.    Nevil    Mas- 
kelyne has  (XDllaborated  in  the  invention  of 
some  original  stage  effects    of  a  atriki^g 
character.     The  "Vril-ya"  are  a   puiged 
and  advanced   race  of  human    beii^  in- 
habiting   some    subterranean     space,     an 
idealist's  conception  of  a  higher  order  of 
mankind    than    the    struggling,    pushii^ 
fighting,  selfish,  brutal  clans  who  dwell  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth   under  the  sun- 
light. To  their  happy  realms  an  American 
mining    engineer   penetrates  by    accident, 
and  the  ideas  of  our  own  and  the  ideal 
civilisation    presently     come    into     pretty 
sharj)     contrast.       Worst    of     all,     how- 
ever, the   daughter  of   the    ruler   of   the 
Vril-ya  falls  in  love  with  the  representa- 
tive of    uj)  to-date    Americanism,   and    he 
thereby  incurs  the  hostility  of  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  who    are    by    no    means   ena- 
moured of  the  jiarticular  cult  he  startds  for. 
A  really  "cute"  Yankee  would,  I  take  it, 
have    hud  himself  out   to  corner  "  Vril," 
and  thus  (Y)mpel  his  enemies  to  capitulate. 
Hut   having   missed  his  chance,    Mr.   Lar- 
cr)mbe  is  obliged  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
tin-  trn«ler   menMes   of   the    Princess  Zee. 
Tiiat      estimable     lady      finally     becomes 
alt  mist  i  ♦  nnrl  blasts  a  passage  with  "Vril  " 
to  the   upper    level   of    the    Porthmorran 
mint-,    and   th-  two  ascend   to  the  abodes 
of  ]tlai:i  nii'diTn  man,  where  the  love  tale 
Conies     to     an    end     in    a    pathetic    and 
final    f.in-wi'll.       'J'iie   i>lay   will  hold   the 
piibru'.  if  at   all.  bv  the  somewhat  daring 
i-Xjit-rini'-n'     "f    ;i"cmpting    the     dramatic 
])>i:ra\.il   ot   an    iilr.il   SD'ial  and  jKvlilical 
sm;i'.  and   b\   \\u-  sen^atinn^d   stage  effects 
w:ii«*ii     Mr.     MaNk«'l\ne     has     introduce*!. 
Several      of     lie.-    >i'«rnes     are     a<lmirable. 
no'.ib^-  an  .ip.irtn  ryit  in  Oih  Pala<*e  l<M)king 
o\<.'r  t'.»-  ''i  \. 
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ANGEL  OR  CUCKOO 


By  ROSAMOND   NAPIER 


IT  was  a  comfortless  room  in  that  most 
comfortless  of  all  places,  a  Nursing 
Home.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a 
striped  green  sanitary  paper,  the  floor 
with  brown  and  black  linoleum,  and  one  or 
two  rugs.  The  furniture  was  bamboo,  and 
a  black  and  gold  Japanese  screen  was  ar- 
ranged round  the  door.  Close  to  the  bed 
was  a  table  on  which  stood  a  large  glass  of 
milk,  a  vase  of  dropping  roses,  and  a  pile 
of  heavy  books. 

Dan  Fleming,  the  explorer,  looked 
about  him  morosely.  He  was  not  used  to 
Nursing  Homes,  and  he  now  came  to  the 
conclusion  he  did  not  like  them.  There 
was  an  almost  aggressive  cleanliness  alK>ut 
both  walls  and  floors.  Even  the  sunlight 
striking  through  the  window,  opened  top 
and  bottom,  had  the  thoroughly  sanitary 
air  that  pervades  the  best  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

PMeming  thought  of  dark  nights  spent 
beneath  starry  skies;  of  fresh  salt  breezes 
chopping  up  the  emerald  and  ultramarine 
seas;  of  silent  white  lands  where  one's 
shadow  lies  blue  as  lapis  lazuli  on  ihe 
frozen  snow.  These,  and  many  other 
memories  teeming  with  life  ami  interest 
thronged  his  brain.  Then  again  he  be- 
came conscious  of  the  sanitary  walls  and 
floor,  the  golden  storks  flying  across  the 
black  cloth  sky,  and  the  untouched  glass  of 
milk  at  his  side. 

Cursing  his  lu(^k.  and  malaria  too,  he 
listened  to  the  children  playing  in  the 
mews  below.  Their  C(x:kney  voices  min- 
gled with  the  '*  meet  -meet,  meet — meet" 
of  the  cats  meat  man ;  and  j.^resently  a 
piano  organ  round  the  corner  whirred  out 
into  "  The  Honeysuckle  and  the  Bee."' 

Fleming  groaned,  and  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall — the  strij)ed  green  sanitary 
papered  wall. 

Into  the  r(K)in  came  Nurse  Williams, 
conmionlv  (\dled  Bill  v.  Slie  came  noisilv. 
of  cour.se.  One  could  not  imagine  Billy 
without  noise  any  more  than  one  could 
imagme  her  witliout  a  crooked  cap.  a  bril- 
liant colijur,  or  the  gold-rimmed  spe'iacles 
through  which  her  grey  eyes  beamed  so 
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benevolently.  In  her  bright  pink  uniform 
she  looked  as  fresh  and  overblown  as  some 
big  cabbage  rose  after  a  shower. 

*'  I  am  coming  to  photograph  you,"  said 
she. 

"  For  God's  sake  leave  me  alone,"  he 
growled. 

"  What  a  bear  you  are  !  "  exclaimed  the 
young  woman,  knocking  over  a  book  as  she 
put  down    her  Kodak. 

"What  is  it  this  time?"  and  Fleming 
turned  over  impatientlv. 

"  Only  '  The  Soul  of  a  People,'  "  she 
said  cheerfully,  picking  up  the  great  book 
bv  its  two  covers. 

He  laughed  ruefully. 

"  Oh,  Billy  I  you'll  be  the  death  of  me." 

"  So  Sister  says.  I  forgot  your  tem- 
perature last  night,  and  your  medicine  this 
morning  !  '' 

"  Hot  water  again  ?  " 

"  Rather  !  No.  7  says  I  bang  the  door 
so,  it  knocks  her  false  teeth  out,"  and  Billy 
beamed. 

P^leming  regarded  her  amusedly. 

"  Vou  are  not  going  to  photograph  me 
vou  know."' 

"  Indeed  I  am  !  I've  got  snaps  of  all 
my  patients.  If  you  weren't  so  surly  you 
should  see  them.  Come,  moisten  the  lips, 
and  look  pleasant,  please  !  "  ' 

"  Sorry  ;  ran't  manage  the  last." 

"  No.  I  don't  supjxDse  you  can,"  retorted 
thj  young  woman  looking  down  at  him 
frankly.  "  You're  the  sulkiest  patient 
we've  ever  had  in — and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  D'you  know  what  we  call 
you  ?  *' 

"No,"  said  Fleming,  "and  don't  want 
to." 

"  The  Devil." 

"  Thanks.'* 

"  No.  5  is  so  sweet  we  call  her  the 
*  Angel.'  1  was  telling  her  nNiut  you  and 
your  ill -temper  the  other  day.  How  she 
laughed  !  She  made  herself  quite  tired. 
Sister  was  mad  with  me  !  It  was  the 
Angel,  vou  know,  who  christened  you  the 
Devil." ' 

"  T  am  sure  I  am  much  cljligtil  to  her." 
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**  She  thought  you  no  better  than  a  big 
spoilt  baby  for  making  such  a  fuss  and 
leaving  your  milk." 

"  The  deuce  she  did  !  And  what  is  she 
like,  this  Angel  ?  " 

**  Pretty,"  said  Billy  generously. 
**  Awful  Iv  pretty." 

"  And  how  old  ?  " 

"  Eighteen  perhaps." 

"  Well,  she  hasn^t  such  a  confoundedly 
uncomfortable  thing  as  malaria  or  she*d 
be  a  devil  too,"  remarke<l  Fleming  with 
conviction. 

"  She  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  you 
have  ever  been,"  said  the  nurse  severely, 
as  she  took  a  snap-shot  of  the  dark,  hand- 
some head  of  the  man  as  he  lay  there  in 
the  sunlight. 

He  grunted. 

"There's  Sister  calling!  I  shall  catch 
it!" 

"  What  is  it  now  ?  "  he  asked  laughing, 
for  the  unfortunate  nurse  was  an  unfailing 
source  of  amusement  to  him. 

Billy  blushed  crimson  all  over  her  big 
round  face. 

"  She  says  we  flirt !  " 

"  Good  Lord  !  " 

"  Pretty  ridiculous  isn't  it  ? "  and  she 
bustled  out,  leaving  her  patient  cheered  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"A  real  goo:l  sort,  but  I'd  as  soon  put 
my  arm  round  an  elephant,"  he  mused. 

And  Nurse  Williams,  running  upstairs 
two  steps  at  a  time,  and  treading  on  the 
front  of  her  dress,  thought  of  him  with  a 
dull  pain  in  her  good  honest  heart.  For 
she  loved  him,  surliness  and  all. 

A  minute  or  two  later  she  blundered  in 
with  her  album. 

"  I  can't  stop.  I  must  go  and  give  the 
Angel  her  Benger's  food.  There  !  that's 
her  bell." 

"  Give  her  mv  love  with  it,'  shouted  out 
Fleming  after  her,  "  and  tell  her  I  hope 
to  make  her  acquaintance  some  day." 

He  opened  the  album  lind  turned  over 
the  pages  with  little  interest.  For  Nurse 
Williams's  photography  was  n)ndu(*te(l 
with  characteristic  carelessness.  The  little 
pictures  were  either  under  or  c»ver  exiwxsed. 
and  pasted  in  anyhow.  He  he»*ame  cx<'eed- 
ingly  bored  with  unknown  convalescents 
in  various  degrees  of  un<lress.  But  .sud- 
denly one  photograph  seemed  to  arrest  his 


attention  in  a  most  marvellous  way.  He 
stopped  short,  and  wriggled  on  his  pillows 
to  get  a  better  light  on  the  book.  He 
gazed  at  it  for  some  time  with  all  the  sur- 
liness gone  from  his  face.  He  was  weak, 
and  the  sad  little  picture  seemed  to  grip 
him  by  the  throat,  so  that  the  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes.  He  turned  over  one  or  two 
more  pages,  but  only  to  return  again  to 
this  photograph  that  interested  him  so. 

It  was  a  sad  little  picture  enough.  Only 
a  very  young  girl  with  hands  folded  on  her 
breast,  her  sweet  eves  closed,  and  daffodils 
and  [)rimroses  scattered  alxmt  her  pillow. 
A  ro.sary  was  twi.sted  in  the  thin  little 
fingers.  The  dark  hair  had  been  crop{)e(l, 
boyish  fashion,  (|uite  clo.se  to  her  little 
head.  There  was  something  indescribably 
young  and  tender  about  her.  Beneath  the 
picture,  in  Billy's  untidy  scrawl,  was  writ- 
ten— 

"  Poor  little  Cuckoo  !  April,  '02." 

>Liny  years  of  solitude  had  made  Flem- 
ing unusually  imaginative  and  as  tender- 
hearted as  a  woman.  The  pathos  of  this 
little  picture  appealed  to  all  that  was  best 
in  him.  "Who  was  poor  little  Cuckoo?" 
he  wondered.  "  How  old  had  she  been 
when  she  died  ?  " 

Fascinated,  he  gazed  on  at  the  iutle 
badly-printed  i)hotograph.  Not  a  detail 
escaped  him.  The  little  lean  arms,  the 
silkv  lashes  resting  on  the  thin  che^^k,  the 
pure  angelic  profile,  and  the  dark  hair 
growing  in  tiny  curves,  and  rings  round  the 
temples.  A  great  protective  tenderness 
rusO'^d  over  him.  Sne  seemed  so  young, 
so  frail,  so  innocent.  Her  very  name 
called  up  visions  of  wide  peaceful  spring 
Skies ;  of  baby  lambs  frolicking  in  mea- 
dows pied  with  daisies ;  the  fresh,  damp 
odour  of  moss ;  primroses  starring  a'.l  the 
banks,  and  the  thrilling  aml>er  whistle  of 
the  blackbird  in  the  coppices.  To  the  ex- 
plorer, ill  and  axji)ed  up,  the  young  girl 
seemed  the  incarnation  of  an  English 
spring.  Billy  should  have  written  be- 
neath, "  The  Passing  of  April."  not  "  Poor 
little  Cucki  o.'     Who   was   little  Cuckoo? 

He  must  find  out,  he .     With  a  shock 

he  remembered  .she  was  dea(J.  Died  two 
months  Inffore  in  April,  /ler  month. 

There  were  one  or  two  exfra  prints. 
Deliberately  Fleming  chose  the  best.  He 
slipi)ed  it  in  between  the  pages  of  "  The 
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Soul  of  a  PcvLle,'    'u<:  i:  :he  zr.l  v.';. ere 
the  a ui h-.  r  .v  r: :  r i  :  f  N :  r\  in j- 

When  Nur>e  Williiir^  Ir.Uth:  Jiim  :r. 
his  tea,  she  foiini  hioa  very  c:.>j  in  ire  1 
He  scarce!)  driS-.vered  wher.  >r.e  <:•  kc. 
Her  louj  cheery  x^'ice  anr.-«..e.:  -.::::;  h:r 
breezy  chaff  gra:eJ,  Al.r"  ^!'  :..r  :::r.r 
l;::!e  dea  i  "  Curkvo"  a^s  im:  :!:•.:->- 1  .::  ..:< 
brain.  He  ha !  ir.ear.:  :o  ..<k  :.:<  r.u:>r 
aUrjt  her.  Njw  he  fouiid  ::  iny.-  >>;lic  :.■ 
d-}  sij.  A  I  !ack  deprc<<iv.«r.  and  irr::a::v:i 
came  over  him. 

Billy's  red  checks  grru  c\cn  re  tdcr  than 
usual  ai  hi>  surliness.  S;ie  :  t-k  a  \v:\::- 
rose  out  ut  her  L»clt  and  han»icl  i:  to  him. 

**  The  Angel  sends  this  w  :.:c  Dc\il  with 
her  love." 

He  grunted. 

"She  sa\s  vou  mi^'ht  write  i;tr  a  little 
letter  if  \uu  hj.\K:  nothing  bctt^jr  to  do,'' 
she  continue.!  listlessly. 

**  What  <»n  earth  can  I  sa\  ?  " 

"Anything.  Just  to  amusc  and  ciit-er 
her  uj).  She  is  very  dull.  !*•-  r  Ange!  !  " 
and  an  unusually  subdued  IJiil)  went  out 
of  the  ruoni. 

He  realised  he  hail  been  unj»ardonabl\ 
rude,  and  tiiat  made  him  crosier  tiian  ever. 
Poor  Devil  !  The  routine  ui  a  ^:^'k  r.  i»m 
was  intolerable  i«»  him.  He  !  -atiivd  iris 
existence  frum  the  ni'meiu  df  ..wakening 
at  six  oclo-k  when  tiit-  !rniseni.ii«l  >\\e;'i 
the  landing  and  kn'<*ked  iier  brr.sii  re- 
peatedly against  his  d- h  t,  !■•  t-M  <M'"i«^'k  at 
night  when  "  night -nur>e  "  tMni«-  tn  takr  :.is 
temperature  and  give    iiini    his   -luinine. 

All  the  I)etty  rules  ot  a  Nursing  H'>nie 
maddened  him  beyond  endurance.  'J'lu- 
first  ten  days  he  was  in  he  br'ke  them  all 
in  open  defiance.  There  had  been  a 
.stormy  .sceni-  with  the  M.itron.  a  >till 
stormier  with  his  do-tur.  Nurse  S.^.tt  lui'l 
refused  to  nurse  .i  patient  who  insistt-l  <»n 
knowing  his  own  temperature  :tnd  lef*  as 
much  milk  ns  he  clmse.  He  was  hande  1 
over  to  JJilly.  She  bange*!  the  «loor.  ra* 
tied  up  the  blind,  and  tuml>led  his  Umks 
alM)Ut,  but  at  least  she  iVu\  nr)t  cxcnM.si-  h.-r 
authority  needlessly.  She  renninbertd  Ik- 
wa"i  a  grown  man  of  forty  and  a'Niis'onicd 
to  ITk  «»wn  wav.  rirndnalK  li«-  Si-J:led 
<lowM  into  a  flfpre.ss- -I  kind  of  subnii^^i.  .n. 
Yes,  the  *'  Angel  ''  was  right.  H«-  h.id  !<■ 
haved  like  a  big  baby. 

Thinking  of   this   he    remembered    her 


little  message.  On  the  writing  table  be- 
hind his  bed  were  blank  half- sheets  of 
pa-er  with  '"prescription*'  stamped  in 
black  i:>.'n  them.  Reaching  out  through 
:he  l-rs.  :hc  "  De\ii*'  look  one,  and  pick- 
ing jp  -  The  Soul  of  a  People "  he 
5-:r:lb!c!  Ai  this  little  note:  — 

**  D-  a:  Ang  »la. — 

Lilly  itas  been  telling  me  all  sorts 
of  st.ries  alout  \ou.  That  you  are  a  very 
La:  patien:  and  a  cross-grained  old 
woman.  These  are  her  verv  words.  I 
kn  A  \ou  cam  be  as  bad  as  she  makes 
our.  Lr  >ou  w«.ul  Int  have  sent  me  that 
white  r.ise.  Look  out  for  what  she  sa\s 
al-L'ur  me.  She  probably  told  you  of  that 
time  1  I>.'kcd  my  door  so  'night-nurse* 
c'lild  n<>»t  o.»me  in  at  2  a.m.  to  wake  me  up 
and  take  m\  temperature,  and  that  is  why 
>*-'j  christtucd  me  his  Satanic  Majesty. 
Relieve  me  1  am  not  as  vicious  as  they 
juint  me  '  Is  there  anything  I  can  get  or 
do  for  \ou?  If  vou  like  I  can  teach  vou 
signalling,  the  Morse  code,  in  dots  and 
dashes.  In  exchange  I  should  like  to 
know  h.ow  ti»  do  some  needlework.  There 
is  little  enougii  to  do  here.  I  hope  you 
wil;  s««"n  be  well  jgain  and  are  free  from 
pain. 

"  V«>i.:r  c. impmion  in  disa)mfort. 

"  DiAVOLO." 

•*  r.S.  Ar-.nt  \ou  glad  the  *  unspeak- 
ai-  e  S  '  tt  '  i^n't  \out  nurse?  '* 

'Ihv  \  :!.e  l)e\i:  foMed  up  the  half  sheet 
into  a  c. .  kcd  iiat  and  directed  it  to — 
"  .\ngela. 

"  In  Heaven." 

Tin  li'.t'e  in«M.lent  had  helped  to  pass 
til"  :iine.  H»  dr.mk  his  milk  and  ate  his 
ru^ks  i!i  a  >!ig:r.ly  better  temi)er.  He 
t.-ngii:  nian\  :-nK>  *'f  jM.K>r  little  Cuckoo, 
and  tinaliy  vlropped  df  tt>  sleep  with  the 
s  und  of  ri»ich!uen  wasliing  down  their 
c.triia^eN  in  :.u;  ni(.-w>  below  sounding  in 
liN  si  rpx  e.iTs  like  waterfalls  in  a  far 
(•<  Hint  r\ . 

T'.iat  b»i".:^ij  litlle  n«>-e  was  the  first  of 
in  niv.  r»i'I\  actc.l  as  p.-stinan  l>etweeTi 
i;  i\\'.  S«  •:nj:iiii.  V  s'le  r.irried  as  many 
a^  --'X'.'''  'T  nin  ■  l;:ei"^  l>.-v\,.ii  *'  Ib;a\«'ii 
and  ll-.-!l."  .'N  t".ic  r«'^j»Tti\i  i--  njs  <'ame  ^o 
be  rall'd. 

"Don't  let  the  'unspt-aKaMe  Scott* 
guess  (»r  she'll  split  to  Sister."  she  warned. 
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Diavolo  found  that  the  Angel  wrote 
the  most  charming  little  letters  in  the 
world.  As  he  told  her,  "  Far  from  my 
cheering  you^  you  do  all  that  for  me,  and  I 
can  never  thank  you  enough  for  it." 

Quite  eagerly  he  looked  forward  to 
each  one,  and  kept  them  jealously  in  an 
ever-increasing  pile  beneath  his  counter- 
pane. 

**The  Angel,"  said  Billy,  "does  the 
same." 

One  morning  she  sent  him  a  lock  of  her 
hair.  It  was  cut  from  the  bristles  of  a 
clothes  brush  and  tied  daintily  up  with  a 
narrow  bit  of  pale  blue  ribbon.  Gallantly 
he  hastened  to  respond.  Billy  carried  to 
the  room  above  a  tuft  from  the  Devil's  tail. 
He  had  got  the  housemaid  to  give  him  some 
bristles  from  her  broom.  These  were  held 
in  a  candle  for  some  seconds  to  make  them 
suitably  and  suggestively  singed,  and  then 
tied  up  with  a  bit  of  lurid  orange  ribbon 
Billy  supplied. 

All  this  pleasant  nonsense  did  the 
"  Devil "  good ;  but  he  never  forgot  tiiat 
little  photograph.  When  he  was  alone  he 
would  draw  it  out  and  gaze  at  it  with  a  kinvl 
of  fasciration,  I  can  only  explain  it  by  the 
fact  that  ill  people  get  many  queer  fancies 
into  their  minds.  Angela  with  her  charm- 
ing letters  was  only  an  interlude  in  his 
life.  Cuckoo  he  felt  in  some  dim  incom- 
prehensible way  an  influence. 

Warm-hearted  Billy  was  delighted  to 
have  roused  her  patient.  With  unflagging 
good  nature  when  she  was  off  duty,  she 
would  go  round  to  the  florist's,  and  bring 
back  great  bunches  of  June  roses,  sweet 
p)eas,  and  carnations.  These  were  all  sent 
up  to  Angela — "  Flowers  for  my  Angel," 
as  the  "  Devil "  said. 

But  one  Sunday  evening  Billy  received 
a  shock.  Angela  was  sleeping ;  Sister  was 
out.  The  nurse  sat  by  the  open  window 
talking  to  Fleming  her  cap  awry,  her 
hair  untidy,  and  a  great  feeling  of  home- 
sickness in  her  heart.  Outside  church 
bells  were  ringing  for  evening  service.  The 
spire  itself  was  silhouetted  a  dull  purple 
af^ainst  a  pellucid  green  sky.  The  mews 
below  were  unnaturally  quiet.  Sunday 
evening  has  a  way  of  loosening  one's 
tongue. 

Billy  was  asking  the  '*  Devil "  why  he 
bad  never  married. 


He  answered  quite  simply — 

"  Because  I  never  yet  met  the  girl  I  felt 
the  slightest  wish  to — except  once." 

"  And  ?  "  questioned  the  nurse  gently. 

Fleming  turned  restlessly  in  his  pil- 
lows." 

"  She  died." 

Billy  made  a  movement  of  sympathy 
and  upset  the  bamboo  table.  It  crashed 
over,  bringing  with  it  a  vase  of  roses  and 
several  books. 

She  was  on  her  knees  in  a  moment. 

"  Quick  !  Lend  me  your  handkerchief  ! 
Of  course  I  can't  find  mine  !  " 

Hurriedly  she  mopped  up  the  water, 
inadvertently  letting  fresh  drops  scatter 
over  the  b(.K>ks. 

Fleming  could  not  help  laughing  in 
his  vexation.  It  was  so  like  Billy  to  crash 
into  pathos  with  bathos. 

She  shook  the  water  off  the  books  by 
holding  them  up  by  their  covers.  From 
"  The  Soul  of  a  People  "  out  fluttered  the 
little  photograph. 

Fleming  held  his  breath.  Billy  picked 
it  up,  peering  through  her  spectacles  in 
her  short-sighted  way.  She  turned  from 
red  to  white,  and  white  to  red. 

"Where  did  you  get  this?" 

"  Took  it  from  your  album,"  he  said 
uncomfortably. 

"  Whv  ?  Do  vou  think  she  is  so 
pretty  ? "  she  asked  with  a  catch  in  her 
throat. 

The  "  Devil "  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  so  pretty  ?  "  she 
persisted. 

"  I  told  you  I  had  only  once  seen  the  girl 
I  could  have  married.     That  is  she." 

«  But " 

"  Please,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
again. 

Without  a  word  she  returned  him  the 
little  picture. 

"  You  could  have  loved  her?  " 

Fleming  nodded. 

Billv  rose  to  her  feet  and  looked  at  him. 
smiling  a  little  wistfully. 

"  I  told  you  you  had  the  bump  of  pro- 
tection !  Life  was  too  hard  for  her.  You 
should  have  been  there  to  take  care  of  her 
— to  carry  her  over  the  rough  places.  She 
always  reminded  me  of  a  lamb  with  its 
little  leg  broken.  You  would  never  have 
had  the  heart  to  be  cross  to  her." 
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"  Tell  me  about  her,"  he  asked 

She  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  window 
sill,  and  looked  out  over  the  dim,  shadowy 
grey  mews  where  lights  were  beginning  to 
flash  out  bright  and  golden. 

"  She  was  like — like — ^just  what  she 
looks  like/'  she  said  in  a  stifled  voice. 
**  Dear  little  Cuckoo  !  ' 

And  Fleming  knew  that  Billy  had  loved 
her  too. 

This  little  incident  made  the  dead  girl's 
personality  seem  more  vivid  than  ever. 
Fleming,  as  he  lay  there  day  after  day 
with  nothing  for  his  imagination  to  feed 
uj)on,  lived  in  an  entirely  faery  world  with 
Cuckoo.  There  the  tepid  air  was  full  of 
resurrection.  The  palm  was  all  grey  and 
fluffy  in  spring  sunshine.  Thrushes  were 
singing,  lambs  bleating.  There  were  white 
violets  hiding  away  beneath  the  hedges. 
Little  streams  were  choked  with  marsh- 
marigolds.  From  the  elm  coppices  came 
the  soft  round  cuckoo,  cuck-oo.  The 
fields  were  a  delicate  mauve  with  the  sweet 
cuck(X3  flowers. 

These  tender  thoughts  would  be  inter- 
rupted by  a  little  letter  from  Angela.  Then 
Fleming  would  rouse  himself  from  his 
faery  land,  and  try  to  picture  Angela's  face, 
unsuccessfully,  for  he  was  nut  used  to 
women  or  woman's  fa<'es.  All  he  could 
see  W03  p(K.)r  little  Cuc^k-.H),  with  her  wist- 
ful smile,  lyin^  tht-re  amongst  her  ilaftudils 
and  primroses. 

Dia\()l<)  grew  ln-tter.  and  was  al- 
lowed to  get  up  and  have  a  bath  eNerv 
morning.  The  bath-nxuii  was  on  the  next 
floor,   antl  was  opjjosite  to  Angela's   nnuii. 

*'  I  will  leave  the  d(M»r  open."  exj^lained 
g(M)d-natured  Hilly,  "and  keej)  'cave.* 
Vou  can  talk  to  her  for  a  niomeni  <ir  two." 

With  a  pleasant  sense  of  excitenient  he 
went  shakily  u})stairs.  \\iih  his  bath  towels 
over  his  arm.  Billy,  pink  and  beaming, 
was  there  on  the  landing.  She  pointed  to 
an  open  (l(X)r,  but  all  Fleming  oKild  see 
was  the  inevitable  blark   Japanese  screen. 

"  G(od  morning.  Angela,"  he  whispered. 

*'  Good  morning.  Diavolo."  (Mnie  from 
behin*.!  the  d<M.)r  in  a  small  s^)ft  \()in\ 

"  Cave  I  "  warned  Billv.  And  Diavolo 
shuffled  across  to  the  bath -n^ mi. 

"Cuckoo  had  a  voice  like  that,'"  he 
thought  whimsicallv. 


After  that  every  inorning  the  following 
little  conversation  would  take  place: — 
"  Good  morning.  Angel." 
"  Good  morning,  Diavolo." 
"  Did  you  sleep  well  ?  *' 
"  Ves,  thank  you.     Did  you?  " 
"  Yes,  thank  you,  Angel." 
"  Have  you  got  anything  to  eal  yeir  " 
*  Thank  the  Lord,  yes.     Have  you  ?  " 
"  Only  milk  still." 

"  Poor  Angel  I     Are  you  hungry  ?  " 
"  Starving." 

"  r  wish  I  could  smuggle  you  some  hell 
food." 

"  I  had  better  keep  to  manna." 

"  Had  any  flowers  sent  you?" 

"  Not  this  morning." 

"  Roses  or  lilies  ?  " 

"  Oh,  roses — but  you  mustn't." 

"  I  hear  three  whistles  up  the  tube.  Your 
doctor  on  his  way  up,  I  expect.  Good-bye, 
dear  Angel." 

"  GcKxl-bye,  dear  Diavolo" 

Then  Fleming  scurried  away  to  his 
bath  as  fast  as  weakness  and  bedroom 
slippers  would  allow. 

These  tiny  fragments  of  conversation 
seemed  to  quicken  their  paper  friendship 
into  life.  At  first  the  letters  had  been 
merely  full  of  clever  nonsense.  Billy  had 
been  shown  each  one.  But  for  the  past 
fortnight  Angela  and  Diavolo  had  taken 
to  write  on  lxK)ks,  religion,  philosophy — 
a  thousand  and  one  things.  Their  letters 
became  personal.  even  aff'ectionate. 
Neither  volunteered  to  read  them  to  the 
nurse.     And  Billv  did  not  fail  to  notice  it. 

*'  Voiir  Angel  is  going  to  get  up  to-day," 
said  she  one  morning,  as  she  brought 
Fleming  his  meagre  breakfast.  "She  has 
been  here  two  months  and  a  half  !  " 

"  Poor  Angel,  poor  little  Angel,  cooped 
up  in  her  four  sanitary  green  walls!"  he 
thought   with  a  rush  of  ssmpathy. 

"  She  is  going  to  thump  on  the  flcx)r  with 
her  foot,"  continued  the  nurse  i)<:)uring  out 
his  tea,  and  ni»ting  jeahnisly  how  his  face 
lit  up  at  Angela's  name. 

And  soon  after  lunrh  he  heard  Billv's 
loud  mavk'  and  noisy  laughter  in  the  nxDm 
al><.)ve.  Tin*  Angel's  \oice  he  could  not 
<listingiiish.  Presently  there  rame  a  soft 
"thud,  thud,"  he  rduld  just  imagine  was 
causetl  b\    a  small   bare  heel. 

Fleming    .smiled      to     him>elf.        .-Vgain 
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he  tried  to  picture  his  Angela  from  Billy's 
description.  All  he  could  see  was  the  pure 
delicate  profile  of  little  Cuckoo  with  the 
spring  flowers  scattered  about  her.  The 
smile  died  away.     He  sighed  instead. 

There  were  no  more  letters  from  Angela 
that  dav. 

"  She  is  terribly  tired,"  explained  Billy 
afterwards,  "  and  when  I  carried  her  back 
to  bed  she  looked  like  a  little  white  ghost." 

"Where  is  my  letter?"  asked  Fleming 
sleepily  the  following  morning  when  Billy 
came  to  call  him. 

"  There  is  none." 

Billy's  voice  was  odd  and  quiet. 

"  None  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  At 
once  he  was  awake. 

Her  spectacles  were  all  dim. 

"  The  Angel  is  very,  very  ill." 

He  clenched  his  hands  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"  Night-nurse  called  Sistei*  and  Matron 
last  night.  They  thought  she  was  dying  ! 
They  telephoned  for  her  doctor.  He  has 
been  here  ever  since." 

Two  big  tears  rolled  slowly  down  Billy's 
cheeks. 

Fleming  felt  a  dull  numb  ache  in  his 
;hest.  Was  his  little  friend  to  creep  away 
and  join  little  Cuckoo? 

"Is  she  better — now  ?  " 

"  They  are  going  to  operate  at  nine 
o'clock  this  morning,"  said  Billy,  and  burst 
out  crying. 

Now  he  remembered  waking  up  in  the 
night  and  hearing  a  confused  sort  of  sub- 
dued noise. 

He  felt  for  his  watch  beneatli  his  pil- 
/ow.  It  was  a  quarter  past  seven.  One 
hour  and  three-quarters  more. 

Eight  o'clock. 

He  could  scarcely  eat  his  breakfast. 
His  food  choked  him.  Down  in  the  sunny 
mews  children  were  playing.  Canaries, 
with  newspapers  stuck  over  their  cages  to 
keep  off  the  sun,  sang  sweet  and  shrill. 

Half-pp.<it  eight. 

No  noisy  Billv  lK)uncing  in  to  take  away 
his  tray.  Only  the  unspeakable  Scott, 
prim  and  neat,  whom  he  dared  not  ask 
for  news. 

A  fjiiarter  to  nine  I 

Three  whistles  up  tht*  speaking  tube. 
The  signal  for  the  nurses  that  a  doctor  was 
on  his  way  up.     With  a  heavy  heart  Flem- 


ing heard  the  seeps  pass  his  door  and  go 
on  up.  Three  more  1  The  surgeon  he 
thought  with  a  sinking  heart  Three  more, 
the  anaesthetist. 

The  theatre  was  opposite  his  door.  He 
pictured  the.m  carrying  his  poor  little 
friend  down.  For  a  moment  he  could 
distinguish  Sister's  voice,  Billy's,  and  then 
the  deeper  tones  of  the  doctor.  The  door 
closed.     In  sickening  suspense  he  waited. 

Irritatingly  calm  Nurse  Scott  came  in  to 
give  him  his  medicine.  Through  his  open 
door  the  subtle  smell  of  the  ether  came 
creeping. 

Fleming  shuddered. 

He  was  left  alone  again.  Emily,  the 
housemaid,  came  in  to  do  his  room.  As 
she  washed  over  the  camptulicon  floor  he 
plied  her  with  eager  questions.  She  told 
all  she  knew,  enlarging  a  little. 

He  thought  of  Cuckoo. 

The  sun  had  long  gone  off^  the  geraniums 
and  canaries'  cages  before  he  saw  Nurse 
Williams.  She  came  in  for  a  moment  as 
she  went  for  her  two  hours  off^.  She  was 
pale  and  there  were  dark  rings  beneath  her 
eyes,  but  she  spoke  hopefully. 

"  She  is  sleeping  quietly." 

"  Thank  God  for  that,"  he  murmured. 

"  'Twas  a  blessing  I  was  with  her  when 
she  came  round,"  said  Billy,  passing  her 
hand  wearily  across  her  forehead.  "  She 
talked  so.     All  of  you." 

"  Of  me?  "  and  he  blushed  like  a  bov  to 
the  r(X)ts  of  his  hair. 

"  She  kept  on  crying.  *  I  am  so  sorry  I 
couldn't  write  your  letter  last  night.  Please 
forgive  me.  oh,  please  forgive  me.  I  was  so 
tired,  so  tired — tired  !  '  Then  she  would 
go  off  again  for  a  bit.  She  seemed  to 
think  you  would  be  angry  with  her.  She 
was  apologising  all  tlie  time." 

**  Poor  little  Angel  !  Poor  dear  little 
Angel  !  "  he  murmured  with  a  rush  of 
tenderness.  Her  voice  seemed  to  ring  in 
his  ears. 

"And  you  think  she  has  a  chance?'^  he 
asked  as  Billy  was  leaving  him. 

"  A  chance,"  .she  said  gently. 

The  Devil  had  long  forgotten  how  to 
pray;  but  now  he  sent  up  a  little  halting 
prayer  to  plead  for  the  Angel's  life. 

The  Angel  did  not  die. 

The  long  hot  days  dragged  slowly  on. 
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Buih  siie  a!.(l  Diavolo  grew  convalescent. 
The  first  little  note  that  came  fluttering 
down  from  "  Heaven  "  to  "Hell  "  made 
the  tears  start  to  his  eyes.  It  was  so 
feebly  written. 

He  bought  for  her  a  real  little  bronze 
Mephistopheles.  Angela  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  She  sent  down  to  him  a  little 
white  plaster  guardian  angel  she  had 
treasured  since  a  child. 

This  Diavolo  kept  jealously  by  his  side. 

Sister  remarked  to  Matron — 

"  Though  he  is  so  tiresome  and  disagree- 
able,  he  must  be  religious  to  keep  a  thing 
like  that  by  his  bed-side.  Why  he  won't 
allow  anyone  to  touch  it !  " 

"  No  doubt  his  mother  gave  it  him  years 
ago,"  said  Matron. 

Presently  the  Angel  was  allowed  up. 
Laughing  Nurse  Williams  told  Fleming 
of  her  first  walks  round  the  room,  clutch- 
ing hold  of  the  various  bits  of  furniture. 
The  "Devil"  laughed  too,  light-hearteJ 
as  a  boy. 

Since  the  morning  of  the  operation  he 
had  thought  less  of  Cuckoo.  The  whole 
of  his  being  seemed  centred  in  Angela. 
Their  paper  friendship  had  made  them  far 
more  intimate  than  months  of  ordinary 
intercourse  might  have  done.  The  re- 
served, silent  man  had  opened  his  heart 
for  the  Angel  in  heaven  to  read. 

The  great  day  came  when  she  was  al- 
lowed to  spend  the  afternoon  in  the  nurses' 
sitting-room.  He  found  it  so  close  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  door  open  as  well  as 
his  window.  He  could  distinguish  the 
voices  of  Sister  apd  the  nurses  as  they  had 
their  tea  with  their  sitting-room  door  open. 
Now  and  then  he  heard  a  little  cooing 
laugh. 

"  Angel/'  he  thought  with  a  smile. 

He  saw  her  that  afternoon. 

Billy,  oddly  excited,  told  him  to  look 
out  of  his  window  and  up,  and  then  ran 
quickly  back  upstairs. 

The  '  Denl'  leaned  eagerly  out,  and 
looked  all  up  the  bare,  sfx^ty  bricks. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  little  laugh,  and 
there  looking  down  at  him,  the  blue,  sunny 
sky  as  a  background,  was  Angela.  Almost 
before  he  had  seen  her  she  was  gone,  and 
the  window  shut  down  with  a  bang  that 
suggested  Billy. 

The    nurse    could     make     nothing     of 


Fleming  that  evening.  He  was  very  quiet. 
He  was  puzzled,  confused.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  shock.  He  scarcely  spoke  of 
Angela. 

Billy  was  disappointed.  "  To-morrow 
afternoon,  if  you  go  into  our  sitting-room 
and  pretend  you  want  Sister,  you  shall 
see  her  properly,"  she  said,  regarding  him 
wistfully  and  fidgetting  with  her  red  cross 
pincushion. 

So  it  was  that  the  following  afternoon 
the  "  Devil  "  to^jk  infinite  care  over  h»s 
toilet.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  still 
haunted  by  little  Cuckoo's  fare.  Yet  hi 
felt,  he  knew,  he  loved  the  writer  of  thos»i 
little  "  cocked  hats."  Almost  trembling  in 
his  eagerness  he  went  upstairs. 

The  nurses'  sitting-room  door  was  wide 
open.   Fleming  crossed  the  sunny  landing. 

The  Angel  stood  by  the  window.  She 
wore  a  loose,  soft  bright  blue  and  white 
garment  with  wide  sleeves.  The  sunlight 
caught  the  edge  of  her  dark  hair,  and  made 
a  little  nimbus  of  gold  about  her  head.  She 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  an  angel  in  a 
stained  glass  window.  * 

"  Cuckoo  I " 

She  turned  suddenlv. 

"Are  vou  mv  Diavolo?" 

"Who  are  you?"  and  he  put  out  his 
hand  to  steady  himself. 

"  Cuckoo — Angel,"  she  said  faintly,  the 
delicate  colour  pouring  into  her  cheek. 

"  I  thought  you  were  dead  !  " 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Cuckoo  is  dead  !  " 

"  I  am  Cuckoo.     Aren't  vou  Diavolo  ?  " 

"You  are  Cuckoo?  But  Cuckoo  is 
dead  !  " 

She  was  nearly  crying.  She  was  still 
very  weak. 

"  I  am  Cuckoo  and  Angel  too.  Your 
Angel — Angela." 

Billy  came  flying  into  the  room. 

"  Cave,  cave  I  "  she  whispered,  and  the 
"  Devil,"  half  dazed,  found  himself  pushed 
out  on  to  the  landing. 

He  went  down  to  his  room  and  began 
ringing   furiously  at  his  electric  bell. 
•   Nurse  Scott  appeared. 

He  scowled  at  her. 

"  It  is  Nurse  Williams  I  want." 

Nurse  Scott  pursed  up  her  lips. 

"  She  is  busy  with  No.  5.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you?" 
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"  No  !  no,  thank  you." 

Wiih  a  disapproving  glance  she  left  him. 

He  strode  across  to  the  lahle  anr|  |)u!le(l 
out  the  litde  photograph.  Yes.  Cuckoo 
and  Angela  were  the  same.  There  v.-as 
the  same  wistful  smile,  the  dark,  silky  hair 
just  lieginning  to  curl  in  the  nape  of  the 
nerk.  He  had  not  been  mistaken  the  liay 
licfore  when  little  Cuckoo  h;id  seemed  to 
smile  down  at  him,  the  sunshine  on  her 
little  cropped,  dark  head,  the  liliie  sky  all 
about  her. 

The  Devi!  plunged  bis  hca.l  in  his 
hands.  Whp.t  did  it  ail  mean?  And  he 
had  frighlene.l  his  little  Ciu-k-xi  -  his  little 
Angela  I  Perhaps  she  had  fainted.  Nurse 
Scott  had  said  Hilly  wa.s  busy  with  No.  5. 

Just  as  his  thoughts  became  unbearable 
Hilly  cam.'  in  hot  ,nnd  flusberl. 

"Who  is  that  I  saw?  l'\ir  Cuds  sake 
tell  me,"'  be  burst  out. 

"Cu-kix,  Clev,lnnd— your  Angela." 

"  lUil  Cuckoo  is  dead  '-  Tliot  photo 
graph  !  '■ 

"  1  icKik  it  onci;  when  .she  was  asleep, 
sni.l  Hilly,  .slirinking  kick  a  link-  from  (he 
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.-igainst  her  face,'  and  Billy  smiled  a  little 
faintly. 

The  "  Devil "  straighlened  himself.  Ths 
wonder  of  it  all  gradually  dawned  uytai 
aim. 

"Hut  why  did  >ou  write  'Poor  litile 
Cuckoo*  beneath  it?" 

"  She  was  so  ill.  We  ne\'er  thought  sh: 
would  get  any  better.  Our  poor  little 
Cucko.." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  great  hapirineas 
in  his  eye*. 

"  Hut.  Hilly,  why  did  you  never  say  a 
word  Ihat  Sunrlay  night?" 

The  nurse  forced  a  smile  and  picked  at 
her  pincushion. 

"  I  wanted  it  to  be  such  a  surprise,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voire.  "  I  guessed  yiui  were 
half  in  love  with  Angela — and  Angela 
with  you.  There  goes  half-past  four.  1 
must  give  the  .^ngel  her  tea." 

And  (]uickly  she  wetit  out  of  the  mom. 

Fleming  never  saw  now  red  slie  haJ 
grown,  or  guessed  at  the  scalding  tears 
that  trickled  down  her  cheeks  into  the 
Angel's  arrowroot. 

"  lllcss  liim!"  whisi^red  Billv  to  her- 
.self.  "Ves.  .ind  her  to...  Beth' of  tlicm. 
().  b.iw  happy  I  am!"  while  another  big 
te.ir  rMlle;]  down  her  [ilump  cheek. 


The  essay,  as  we  know 
Types  of  it,  has  many  points  in 
Character,  common  with  the  charac- 
ter ivtitings  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  in  one  respect  there  is 
a  ladical  change  in  (he  treatment  of  hum^in 
nature.  The  leading  idea  at  the  back  ot 
Ihe  older  essayists'  minds  was  thai  men 
and  women  could  be  labelled  just  like  jxits 
of  jam  or  bottles  of  wine.  "  Given  a  human 
being,"  tliey  seem  to  have  said,  ■■  let  us 
find  some  label  which  will  exjihiin  him  ami 
will  enable  us  tu  show  lu  uur  rcadtrs  ihu 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  his  conduct." 
"The  characters  '  are  rather  dull  reading. 
The  authors  seldom  drew  from  the  life. 
They  thought  of  some  rlominani  ijiialliy 
and  constructed  a  personality  <nit  of  it. 
So  John  Earle  in  his  "Microsmograiihy,' 
analyses  characters  under  su<-h  headings  as 
"A  Discontented  Man,"  "A  Plain  Country 
Fellow,"  "A  She-Precise  Hy|>ocriie,*'  "A 
Mere  Great  Man."  or  "An  Ordinary 
Honest  Man."  And  Samuel  Butler,  the 
author  of  "  Hudibras,"'  published  an  ines- 
hausiible  series  of  such  character  studies, 
the  leading  idea  of  each  lieing  that  man- 
kind could  l)e  interpreted  on  a  theory  of 
tvpes.  Addison  and  Steele  were  not 
wholly  free  from  the  same  tendency,  but 
they  studied  direct  from  the  life,  and  they 
both  Mhibii  an  increasing  dis])osition  to 
emphasise  the  complex  aspen  of  human 
nature  and  to  discard  laliels.  I.amb  ami 
Hailitt  made  a  further  advance  from  the 


old  point  of  view,  and  since  their  day  the 
favourite  method  of  essayists  has  been  tc 
iw  the  poiitaits,  not  of  types,  bu:  of  i 


iduals,  and  to  lay 
dictions  and  compile] 
which  make  it  inipos 
man  or  woman  as  wh' 
or  foolish.  Nicholas 
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the  contra- 
ities  in  character, 
ible  to  desctilie  a 
illy  bad,  good,  wise, 
Breton,  in  the  early 
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example 

Ins  ciiar^icter  studies  show  us  how  he 
divided  men  into  sheep  and  goals.  Side 
b)  side  «iih  ihc  jiicture  of  "A  Worthy 
Gcntleni,in-  i,s  that  of  "An  Unworthy 
Gentleman";  "A  Quiet  Woman"  is  set 
against  "An  Unijuiet  Woman 
Man"  against  "An  Atheist  o 
ind  "A  Goo<i  Wife" 
Woman,"  Such  divi 
a  smile.       We   feel  'aI 


Wanto 


;  "  A  Good 
r  Most   Bad 

against  "  A 
sions  arouse 
at   Meredith 


c;ills  their  "silly  cancelling  cotHrasts." 
"  Give  us  something,"  we  sav  with  him, 
"  which  is  true  to  the  facts  of  human 
"e.tperience,  which,  while  it  retains  the 
element  of  ideality,  is  neither  so  pretty 
as  rose-pink, not  sorepulsive  as  dirty  drab." 
And  it  .seems  to  me  that  we  are  now  in 
danger  of  ru.shing  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  the  love  of  paradox  which  so 
|>ossesses    o;tr    modern     essay    writers    is 
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to  us  the  inverse  of  an  apparently  obvious 
statement,  and  the  very  novelty  of  the 
point  of  view  impresses  us.  The  ten- 
dency is  the  same,  though  with  a  differ- 
ence in  treatment,  which  inspired  Carlyle 
to  make  a  hero  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  Froude  to  whitewash  King 
Henry  VIII.  This  love  of  paradoxical 
estimates  of  character  has  infected  the 
churches,  and  a  favourite  subject  for  a 
Good  Friday  sermon  is  the  character  of 
Judas.  We  are  often  asked  by  up-to-date 
clergymen  to  exchange  the  verdict  of 
guilty,  which  has  been  established  for  nine- 
teen centuries,  for  a  practical  discharge  of 
the  prisoner  under  the  First  Offenders' 
Act.  The  merest  schoolboy  can  prove  to 
us  that  Job  was  not  the  most  patient  of 
men,  nor  Solomon  the  wisest,  and  any 
High  Church  curate  will  demonstrate  to 
sympathetic  listeners  that  St.  Paul  was 
weak  on  the  theological  side.  A  love  of 
paradox  will  only  land  us  in  the  old  rut 
of  "cancelling  contrasts.'' 

There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  a 
single  key  which  explains  the  acts  of  a 
man,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a 
bunch  of  keys,  some  large,  others  small, 
and  few  can  decide  which  is  the  latch  key. 
We  are  what  we  are,  not  by  virtue  of  our 
education  and  accomplishments,  but  be- 
cause we  are,  as  the  Americans  say,  "  made 
that  way."  Some  grandfather  or  great 
grandmother  has  probably  done  more  to 
form  mv  character  than  all  mv  sch(X)l- 
masters  and  professors.  The  thing  that 
matters  in  the  formaton  of  character  is 
the  quality  of  the  raw  material.  Some 
great  grandfather  took  life  very  seriously, 
while  a  grandmother  took  it  very  flip- 
pantly, and  the  grandson  is  a  blend.  My 
friends  do  not  nnd^^rstand  me.  I  am 
perhaps,  on  one  day  drawing  on  the  grand- 
father strain  in  my  blood,  and  I  think  all 
sorts  of  serious  thoughts  and  I  do  all  kinds 
of  noble  things.  1  buy  The  Daily  \c7i's 
in  the  morning,  and  I  attend  religious  and 
political  meetings  in  the  evening.  I 
wake  up  another  morning,  and  the  great 
grandmother  strain  is  the  vitalising  force 
within  me.  I  buy  The  Sporting  Times, 
and  I  finish  up  with  a  music  hall.  Vou 
give  me  a  label  one  day  which  you  think 
is  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  analvsis,  but 


some  association  of  ideas  or  circumstances 
has  stirred  up  a  forefather's  life  within 
me,  and  I  require  re-labelling.  One  giddy 
grandmother  in  a  genealogical,  tree  will 
often  explain  the  Man  who  is  an  Enigma 
and  the  Woman  with  a  Past.  But  the  old 
lady  can  seldom  be  produced.  The  only 
way  in  which  we  could  be  successfully 
labelled  would  be  in  the  form  of  a 
physician's  prescription.  So  many  grains 
of  father,  so  many  ounces  of  mother,  so 
many  drops  of  great  grandmother,  and  s-) 
on,  added  to  a  little  ingredient  which  we 
call  our  own  personality. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  pursue  such  an 
argument  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
characters  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
complex  with  each  generation,  and  that 
"  the  f rehsness  of  the  early  world  "  was  in 
part  due  to  the  comparative  rarity  of 
mixtures.  Type^  of  character  are  only 
produced  when  there  has  been  a  long 
sequence  of  "  simples "  in  a  genealogical 
tree.  Five  or  six  generations  of  plough- 
men who  have  all  married  country  girls 
will  probably  result  in  a  seventh  plough- 
man, nothing  more.  But  suoh  consistency 
in  heredity  has  almost  ceased  in  our  highly 
developed  civilisation,  and  varieties  are 
more  frequent  than  "  simples."  We  have 
fewer  types  and  more  mixtures.  Indeed, 
the  hope  of  future  progress  lies  in  the 
development  of  mixtures.  The  English 
aristocracy  are  marrying  the  daughters  of 
rich  American  tradesmen,  and  in  another 
generation  the  type  of  our  old  nobility  mav 
be  considerablv  modified,  and  we  mav  even 
witness  a  House  of  Lords  which  has 
ceased  to  do  "  nothing  in  particular  and  to 
do  it  very  well."  The  ploughman  goes  to 
London  on  a  holiday  and  marries  an  up- 
to-date  maid  of  all  work,  and  as  a  result, 
in  another  generation  intelligence  may  be 
introduced  into  English  agriculture.  And 
is  not  the  greatness  and  continued  vitality 
of  the  British  race  d-ic  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  mixture  of  races  *? 

But      the      seventeenth 

The  century    writers    were  not 

Clerical       wholly  wrong  in  recognis- 

TvPE.  ing  the  existenre  of  types. 

Their     failure     to     studv 

from  the  life   was   the  cause  of  their  in- 
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ability  to  strike  true  notes  on  the  subject 
of  character.  For  it  is  very  certain  that 
if  a  number  of  pictures  and  portraits  are 
drawn  of  persons  whose  positions  and 
circumstances  are  more  or  less  identical,  a 
certain  broadly  outlined  type  does  emerge. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Church  of  England 
parson.  He  has  always  been  a  favourite 
with  literary  men.  We  have  for  the  Pre- 
Reforraation  period  Chaucer's  parson. 
Then  there  are  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefteld,  the  Vicar  of  Auburn,  while 
in  our  own  day  Anthony  TroUope  has 
made  a  speciality  of  the  article  And  all 
these  different  creations  have  borne  to  one 
another  a  distinct  family  likeness.  There 
is  a  fine  urbanity  about  their  manner  and 
ways  of  thinking.  Few  are  heroes;  still 
fewer  are  saints ;  all  are  strongly  influenced 
by  worldly  motives ;  what  redeems  them  in 
our  eyes  is  their  humanity  and  the 
possession  of  a  vein  of  clerical  humourness 
peculiar  to  divines  of  the  Established 
Church.  This  type  of  the  parson  who  was 
human  before  he  was  divine  is  becoming 
almost  extinct  even  in  literature.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Elsmere,  wtio  has  a  passion 
for  reforming  everything  and  everybo<ly, 
who  seeks  after  truth  with  the  zeal  of  a 
Darwin  or  a  Newton,  who  has  no  humour, 
no  urbanity,  no  healthy  sympathy  with  the 
lighter  side  of  existence — he  is  one  of  the 
new  order.  And  the  Rev.  Robert  Spalding 
in  "The  Private  Secretary"  is  a  modern 
type  which  is  unhappily  much  in  evidence 
at  the  present  day. 

But  both  in  the  Established  Church  and 
other  Christian  bodies  there  has  always 
existed  another  clearly-defined  type,  viz., 
that  of  the  man  who  is  a  divine  before  he 
is  a  human  being,  whose  life  is  led  in  the 
light  of  a  narrow  creed,  and  whose 
humanity  seems  only  to  peep  out  by  acci- 
dent. The  theological  atmosphere  of  the 
Scottish  churches  seems  more  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  this  type  than  is  that  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  but 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
plenty  of  examples  could  have  been  found 
among  the  Evangelical  party  and  in  the 
Nonconforming  bodies.  In  this  number  cf 
The  English  Illustrated  there  is  an 
article  by  Miss  Jessie  T.  Mitchell  on  the 
Shetland  Isles,  and  having  had  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  the  article  in  proof,  it  has 
No.  23      New  Series.     Feb.,  1905. 


:)iirred  in  my  mind  the  recollection  of  a 
little  book  which  I  have  in  my  poftsession, 
entitled  "A  Shetland  Minister  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Willcock,  B.D.  The  book  was  published 
in  1897  at  The  Leonards,  Kirkwall,  and 
my  interest  in  the  little  volume  dates  from 
that  year.  Mr.  Willcock,  wfio  is  a 
minister  of  St  Ringan's  United  Free 
Church  in  Lerwick,  has  since  published 
two  standard  historical  works,  entitled 
"  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Croncartie 
Knight "  and  "  The  Great  Marquesi,  Life 
and  Times  of  the  8th  Earl  and  ist  and 
only  Marquess  of  Argyle,"  but  his  first 
purely  literary  undertaking  was  the  editing 
of  the  diary  of  a  man  who,  like  himself, 
was  a  Shetland  minister.  I  believe  it  was 
John  Richard  Green  who  said  that  if  only 
a  fraction  of  the  clergy  could  be  induced 
to  collect  materials  with  the  view  to  writing 
the  history  of  their  particular  parishes,  the 
result  would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to 
writers  of  English  history  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Willcock  has  certainly  done  something 
towards  this  end.  He  has  unearthed  from 
among  the  publications  of  the  Scottish 
Historical  Society  the  diary  of  the  Rev. 
John  Mill,  who  for  sixty -two  years  was 
minister  of  the  joint  parishes  of  Dunross- 
ness,  Sandwich,  and  Cunningsburgh,  in 
the  south  of  Shetland.  It  is  a  veritable 
human  document.  Mr.  Mill  was  born  in 
1 71 2  and  he  died  in  1805,  his  entire  life, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to 
the  mainland,  being  spent  in  Shetland. 
Mr.  Willcock  modestlv  describes  his  work 
as  "  passages  in  the  life"  of  Mr.  Mill,  and 
although  some  of  the  most  entertaining 
portions  of  the  book  are  those  in  w  lich  Mr. 
Mill  speaks  for  himself,  the  sett  ig  pro- 
vided by  the  biographer  reveals  in  him  the 
possession  of  a  fund  of  dry  humour  and 
of  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  human  ele- 
ment in  his  ministers  character.  ^Ir.  Mill 
was  the  son  of  a  Scouish  minister,  and  he 
had  brothers  and  sisters.  His  father's 
sense  of  parental  responsibility  was  similar 
tj  that  possessed  by  most  of  his  cloth. 
"  My  father  left  eight  of  us  on  a  kind  and 
generous  God,  who  provided  for  us  all 
and  his  relict  alsa"  This  was  the  keynote 
of  Mr.  Mill's  whole  life:  he  conceived 
himself  to  be  acting  under  the  direct  in- 
gpiration  of  the  Almighty.     But  it  is  the 
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human  element  in  his  story  which  is 
especially  interesting.  He  built  himself  a 
manse,  and  then  he  set  about  with  his 
accustomed  assurance  and  methodical 
habits  to  provide  himself  with  a  wife.  Mr. 
Willcock  shall  tell  this  part  of  the  story. 
"  His  account  of  his  matrimonial  adven- 
tures is  very  naive.  He  says  he  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  give  the  first  chance  to 
natives  of  his  own  country,  and  made  suit 
to  some  of  those  that  seemed  most  eligible, 
but  was  mistaken  in  them.  One  of  tlhe 
young  ladies  preferred  the  addresses  of  a 
member  of  the  local  aristocracy,  *  who  drew 
her  to  balls  and  daft  mirth.'  He  warned 
her  of  her  danger  but  finding  her  resolute 
said,  *  she  might  take  her  swing.' "  A 
prophet  hath  no  honour  in  -his  own  country, 
and  Mr.  Mill  was  evidently  not  considered 
*'  a  catch  "  by  the  ladies  of  Shetland.  It 
was  not  in  him,  however,  to  see  things 
from  their  point  of  view,  and  his  only  con- 
clusion, from  the  various  rebuffs  which  he 
received,  was  that  they  were  unworthy  of 
him,  and  that  the  Lord  was  directing  him 
elsewhere.  So,  as  he  says,  he  placed  him- 
self unreservedly  under  the  guidance  of 
Providence.  "  He  was  patient  enough  to 
bear  with  equanimity  the  refusals  he  met 
with  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  Glasgow,  especially  as  the 
objections  in  most  cases  were  on  the  ground 
of  the  great  distance  of  Shetland  from 
home  and  friends."  At  last,  at  the  wedding 
of  a  friend  in  Edinburgh,  he  met  his  fate. 
Mr.  Mill  himself  shall  tell  this  part  of  the 
tale.  It  reads  like  a  jxige  out  of  one  of 
Jane  Austen's  novels.  "We  conveyed  her 
home  and  had  an  invitation  to  drink  tea 
with  her  in  the  afternoon,  which  we  ac- 
cepted, and  by  fre'juent  converse  together 
discovered  such  a  tincture  of  real  piety, 
and  finding  that  she  had  one  of  the  best 
characters  from  well-disposed  people  who 
knew  her,  I  rondesc^ended,  at  length,  that 
my  brother's  (i.e.,  brother  minister's)  wife 
should  make  tlie  proposal  which  she  was  so 
eager  for,  and  gave  her  the  preference  to 
her  own  friends,  wlio  were,  indeed,  well- 
lorjked  hidies  ;  bu:  .she  said  they  were  too 
much  .set  ujMm  the  gaieties  of  the  town." 
The  fact  that  after  innumerable  rebuffs 
and  refusals  Mr.  Mill  was  still  condescend- 
ing is  eloquent  of  the  impenetrability  of 
his  skull. 


With  his  first  wife  Mr. 
The  Mill   seems  to   have  been 

Shetland     happy,  but  at  the  end  of 
Minister's     four  years*    married    life 
Life.  she  died.     His   effoits  to 

find  a  second  wife  were 
again  met  with  rebuffs  that  would  have 
discouraged  men  less  self-satisfied  than 
he,  but  in  the  end  "  Providence  furnished 
one  suitable  to  my  tastes/'  and  he  married 
her.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  given  the 
Shetland  ladies  a  chance  this  time,  but 
went  straight  to  Edinburgh  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selection.  Mr.  Willcock  says  that 
Mr.  Mill  does  not  appear  to  have  been  verj- 
happy  in  his  family  life.  His  narrow 
piety  exacted  more  than  human  nature  in 
the  shape  of  two  rather  flighty  daughters 
can  stand.  Mr.  Mill  published  a  book, 
which  he  called  "The  Holy  Catholic 
Church,"  and  although  he  held  the  worst 
opinion  possible  of  the  spiritual  condi- 
tions of  those  around  him,  it  is  amusing 
to  find  that  the  purchase  of  this 
volume  was  with  him  a  sign  of  grace  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer.  He  says,  for  in- 
stance of  three  whaling  captains  who  had 
each  taken  a  copy  from  his  sister  in 
Lerwick,  that  "  thev  savoured  much  of  real 
piety,  which  shows  that  God  has  his  rem- 
nant sometimes  among  the  worst  of  people, 
as  these  rough  tars  seem  to  be."  Another 
purchaser,  an  Aberdeen  merchant,  took  a 
hundred  copies  to  sell  again,  and  there  is 
no  telling  to  what  height  of  spiritual  ex- 
cellence Mr.  Mill  might  have  exalted  him 
if  the  man  had  not  been  discovered  at  the 
same  time  secretly  making  love  to  one  of 
his  daughters.  "The  Holy  Catholic 
Church  "  was  being  used  merely  as  a  blind 
to  cover  designs  on  Miss  Mill.  In  the 
end,  though  he  refused  to  attend  the 
wedding,  Mr.  Mill  gave  his  consent.  He 
thought  there  was  "  a  hand  of  Providence 
in  it,"  and  "  I  was  afraid  she  might  do 
worse."  Mr.  Willcock  adds  that  "His 
deep  feelmg  of  resentment  is  indicated  in 
a  sentence  he  wrote  in  his  diarv  at  this 
p.iint,  but  afterwards  erased,  but  which, 
unfortunately  for  \um)T  Nell,  is  still  legi- 
ble. 'She  was  t<!0  funvard  in  drawing 
uj)  with  young  men.'  '  Mr.  Mill's  rela- 
tions with  his  brethren  in  the  ministrv 
were  not  any  happier  tiian  those  with  his 
fr.mily.     The  state  of  things  is  admirably 
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described  as  "permanent  misunderstand- 
ing." Mr.  Mill  believed  strongly  in  the 
personality  of  the  devil.  He  possessed, 
according  to  his  own  account  great  skill  in 
dealing  with  "the  Evil  One."  And  the 
Arch  Enemy  naturally  was  always  on  the 
look-out  to  annoy  Mr.  Mill.  "One  day 
Mr.  Mill  came  up  to  Sandwick  in  the  teeth 
as  usual  of  a  pretty  stiff  breeze.''  It  was 
said  that  he  always  had  the  wind  in  his 
face,  and  so  on  returning  he  found  that  the 
wind  had  veered  round  and  was  again  a 
head  wind.  Mr.  Mill's  sole  comment  on  the 
change  of  wind  as  he  started  home  was 
•It's  all  he  can  do."  He  used  to  pride 
himself  that  he  was  always  able  to  circum- 
vent the  devil  on  a  voyage,  as  far  as  his 
own  personal  comfort  was  concerned,  by 
sitting  with  his  back  to  the  head  of  the 
boat  But  "  it's  all  he  can  do  "  is  a  sublime 
touch  and  reveals  to  us  the  secret  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Shetland  mdnister'^s  life. 
For  nothing  is  so  helpful  even  to  a  minister 
as  a  conviction  of  sin.  Throughout  the 
diary  he  makes  the  most  naive  and  delight- 
ful confessions.  He  solemnly  records  in 
his  diary  that  he  had  checked  a  man  for 
taking  a  dram  without  first  asking  a  bless- 
ing, and  that  this  man  "  gave  loose  reins  to 
daft  mirth."  Soon  after  his  ordination  in 
1743  he  wrote  a  series  of  twenty-four  ad- 
dresses to  be  delivered  at  the  Lord's  Table, 
but  it  seems  that  it  was  not  until  1749  that 
he  was  able  to  administer  the  Sacrament. 
*  It  was  not  celebrated  until  1749  by 
reason  of  the  unfitness  of  the  people  for 
that  solemnity  and  want  of  utensils,"  etc. 
The  situation  would  have  been  more  tragic 
had  the  people  been  fit  and  the  utensils  not 
forthcoming. 

The  little  book  enables  us  to  picture  in 
a  very  vivid  way  what  life  in  Ultima 
Thule  must  have  been  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yeais  ago.  The  inhabitants,  according  to 
Mr  Mill,  were  in  a  backward  and  irreligi- 
ous condition;  he  has  scarcely  a  good 
word  to  say  for  anybody  except  purchasers 
of  his  book.  Yet  to  us  who  read  his  diary, 
the  one  being  who  seems  most  to  have 
needed  that  "  sweetness  and  light "  which 
should  accompany  the  Gospel  message,  was 
the  Shetland  minister  himself.  He  has 
drav;n  the  hard  and  forbidding  portrait 
with  his  own  hand ;  he  has  put  the  case, 
all  unconsciously,  strongly  against  himself. 


and  we  can  at  least  recognise  in  him  a  type 
which  is  represented  in  the  Wee  Kirk  of 
to-day.  We  have,  however,  only  to  re- 
member that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
Rev.  Laurence  Sterne  to  realise  that 
in  his  age,  just  as  in  our  own,  there 
were  other  types  of  Scottish  and  English 
ministers. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has 
Hindu        lately  been  telling  us  that 
Love         the  modem  novel  does  not 
Stories.       interest  him,  that  the  plots 
are  nasty  and    tediously 
worked  out,  and  that  the  characters  are 
more  or  less  noorally  objectionable.  I  think 
that  if  anybody  feeds  exclusively  for  any 
length  of  time  on  a  mental  diet  of  novels 
he  will  come  to  much  the  same  conclusion. 
The  reader  has  not   lost   has    interest    in 
human  nature,  but  he  feels  the    need   of 
freshness  in  the  treatment.     For  a  man  in 
such  a  condition,  I  recommend  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bain's  series  of  imaginary  translations  of 
the  old  Hindu   legends.       The    first    to 
appear  was  "A  Digit  of  t^e  Moon,"  and 
this  has  been  followed  in  successive  years 
by  "The    Descent    from    the   Sun,"    "A 
Heifer  of  the  Dawn,"  and  "In  the  Great 
God's  Hair."      The  last-named  book  has 
only  been  out  a  few  weeks.     They  are  all 
published  by  James  Parker  and  Co.,  31, 
Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C.,   and    Ox- 
ford.    Everyone  of  the  volumes  is  a  love 
story.     The   sensuousness  and    luxuriance 
of  the  Hindu  imagination  are  conveyed  to 
us  in  language  which  is  delicate,  subtle,  and 
restrained.     The  old  well-worn  ideas  about 
human  life  are  here,  but  they  come  to  us  in 
a  new  dress,  of  a  colour  and  charm  which 
are  largely  the  work  of  their  adaptor.  There 
is  one  type  of  womanhood  which  exists  n 
all  ancient  literatures,  and  it  is  still  the 
stock-in-trade    of   many   modern    writers. 
We  are  indeed  somewhat  weary  of  humour 
of  the  "Lovely  Woman"  quality,  but  in 
Mr.  Bain's  hands  all  the  old  jests  and  jokes 
at  woman's  expense  seem  fresh  and  spark- 
ling ;  he  has  the  exquisite  gift  of  conveying 
the  eternal  charm  of  womanhood,  while  he 
is  satirising  the  weakness  of  the  sex.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
woman  in  "A  Digit  of  the  Moon."      He 
tells  us  that  when  Twashtri  came  to  the 
creation  of  woman  "  he  found  that  he  had 
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exhausted  his  materials  in  the  making  of 
man,  and  that  no  solid  elements  were  left." 
What  did  he  do  in  such  circumstances? 
"He  took  the  rotundity  of  the  moon,  and 
the  curves  of  creepers,  and  the  clinging  of 
tendrils,  and  the  trembling  of  grass,  and 
the  slenderness  of  the  reed,  and  the  bloom 
of  flowers,  and  the  lightness  of  leaves,  and 
the  tapering  of  the  elephant's  trunk,  and 
the  glances  of  deer,  and  the  clustering  of 
rows  of  bees,  and  the  joyous  gaiety  of 
sunbeams,  and  the  weeping  of  clouds,  and 
the  fickleness  of  the  winds,  and  the 
timidity  of  the  hare,  and  the  vanity  of  the 
peacock,  and  the  softness  of  the  parrot's 
bosom,  and  the  hardness  of  adamant,  and 
the  sweetness  of  honey,  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  tiger,  and  the  warm  glow  of  fire,  and 
the  coldness  of  snow,  and  the  chattering 
of  jays,  and  the  cooing  of  the  cuckoo,  and 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  crane,  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  chakraivatha ;  and  compounding  all 
these  together  he  made  woman  and  gave 
her  to  man."  And  man  tried  to  live  with 
the  type  which  emerged  from  this  mixture 
and  he  failed.  Then  the  Creator  took  her 
back,  and  man  found  he  could  not  live 
without  her.  She  came  back,  but  she  was 
just  as  impossible.  But  the  Creator  then 
said  man  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Then 
man  said,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  for  I  can- 
not live  either  with  or  without  her?" 
Here  is  philosophy  as  well  as  humour,  and 
then  there  is  unfolded  with  ricliness  and 
delicacy  of  language  the  courtship  of  a 
beautiful  Princess  by  a  King,  and  the  tales 
that  are  told  to  the  Princess  have  something 
about  them  of  the  charm  of  the  Arabian 
nights.  After  "  A  Digit  of  the  Moon,"  I 
think  "  A  Heifer  of  the  Dawn  "  ranks  next 
in  beauty  anrl  delicacy  of  treatment.  The 
sacredness  of  the  cow  is  rooted  deep  in 
Hindu  literature.  "  All  sweetness,"  says 
Rig  Weda,  "  is  collected  in  the  Heifer." 
Mr.  Bain  describes  the  movements  of  a 
mouse-coloured  heifer  in  a  religious  pro- 
cession, "  bowing  its  head  from  side  to  side 
as  it  stepped  on  daintily  in  the  dust,  with 
great  wist,  black,  lustrous,  beautiful  eyes." 
The  heifer  is  moving  delicately,  "with  that 
undulating  hesitation  which  the  Creator  has 
bestowed  upon  women  and  cows."  And 
the  drift  of  Mr.  Bain's  purpose  may  be 
gathered  from  the  concluding  words  of  his 
preface:  "  Since  then  every  heifer,  and  for 


the  sake  of  the  heifer,  also  everv  ox,  has 
possessed  for  the  writer  a  touch  of  divinity. 
The  roast  beef  of  old  England  savours  of 
cannibalism  as  often  as  he  looks  into  their 
great  reproachful  eyes ;  eyes  out  of  which 
look  back  at  you  the  impatience,   the  im- 
perturbable  repose,   and  the  stubborn   in- 
tractabilitv  of  the  inscrutable  East."   Here 
also  we  may  add  we  have  the  inspiration 
of  that  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  which  lies  at  the  root  of   all   these 
Hindu  legends.       Then  there  follows  the 
story  of  the  courting    of  a    King    by    a 
princess,  and  it  is  full  of  exquisite  playful- 
ness and  charm.     The  King  is  a  woman- 
hater;    he    has   been    once   deceived,  but 
little  by  little  the  princess  fascinates  him. 
At  the  psychological  moment  a  bee  oomes 
and  buzzes    about    the    princess's    head. 
What  woman  in  ancient  or  modern  times 
could  be  calm  with  a  bee  in  her  hair  ?  She 
throws  herself  upon  the  King  for  protec- 
tion, abandoning  for  the  moment  her  re- 
serve.    She  is  at  the  time  posing  to  him 
as  the  messenger  of  the    princess,  whose 
suit  she  is  pressing  on  him,  and  she  at  oiKe 
tells   him   that   her  mistress  is  brave  and 
not  afraid  of  be^s.       It  is  she,  the  mes- 
senger, who  is  weak.     Then  the  King  said 
with  emphasis  "  Out  upon  all  women  that 
do  not  fear  bees."  And  by  this  the  princess 
knew  that  the  King  was  at  last  in   love 
The  storv  "  In  the  Great  God's  Hair"  has 
many    beautiful    ideas    expressed    in    the 
sensuous  language  of  the  East.     Here,  for 
instance,  is  the  description  of  Water-Lily, 
the  Go<i(less  of  Charm  and  Beautv :  "  The 
feminine  incarnation  of  lustre  and  grace, 
white  and    wa\  ward    and    tremulous    and 
treach^^rous  as  foam  of  the  sea,  omnipotent, 
bewildering,  frivolous,  inconstant,  dissolu- 
ble as  sand,  unsubstantial  as  dreams."     In 
this  prosaic  age  we  lament  the  unreasr)n- 
ableness  of  woman  and  her   wavwardness 

0 

and  inconsistency.  We  charitablv  ascribe 
these  failings  to  her  want  of  education  and 
experience,  and  we  send  her  to  the  Uni- 
versities and  establish  clubs  for  her  en- 
lightenment. But  to  the  Hindu  mind  th'^se 
failings  were  bits  of  the  divinity  itself: 
they  were  bound  up  with  the  subtle  gift  of 
fascination,  and  the  woman  who  parted 
with  them  or  outgrew  them  ceased  to  be  a 
goddess.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
Hindu  was  right. 
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DUNSTRR  AS  A  SKETCHING  GROUND 

By  LOUISA  WATKIN 


FOR  anyone  in  search  of  a  fascinating 
retreat  eml>racing  all  the  charms  <)f 
rural  life  ami  s<'enery,  it  ivouM  be  difficull 
to  light  on  a  more  favoured  sjxrt  than  the 
little  village  of  Dunster,  which,  tvith  its 
surroundings,  forms  the  subject  of  this 
article. 

To  begin  « ith,  when  one  wants  to  <le<-i(ti; 
where  to  s]>end  a  sketching  ho!id,i\.  one 
of  the  im[)i>nant  essentials  is  variei\  of 
subjects,  and  certainly  this  is  what'  one 
finds  in  this  little  corner  nf  Arcad\.  This 
charming  iiiile  place  is  full  of  n-mance 
and  ix^etry,  and  the 
natural  beauty  and 
gorgeous  ci>lour  of 
ihe  surrounding  coun- 
try need  only  be  seen 
to  be  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated. 

Dunster  is  situated 
jj  miles  from  Mine- 
head,  the  railway  ter- 
minus, and  latterly  a 
station  has  been 
erected  al^iut  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Dun- 
ster, near  enough  for 

enough  away  not  w 
disturti  the  peaceful 
serenity  which  in  this 
part  seems  to  take 
possession  of  the  lanrl 
and  its  people. 

The  walk  from  the 
station  to  the  village 
is  a  pretty  one,  lead- 
ing through  pictures- 
No.  H.     New  Serieii,     Mn 


f]ue  lane.s,  wiih  here  and  ihere  a  thatched 
1,-otiagc  peeping  out  amimg  the  tree.s,  which 
seem  particularly  luxuriant,  and  here  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  skelch  l)ook  to  be 
brought  out  and  filled  with  studies  of 
plants  and  flowers  that  grow  along  the 
he<lge-rows.  and  after  a  gradual  ascent, 
Dunster  ilself  is  re.ichi-d.  Nestling  at  the 
foot  of  heat  her -covereil  hills,  and  within 
easv  distance  of  the  ever-changing  sea — 
whichever  wav  one  turns  subjects  are  ready 
to  hand. 

It  is  a  grent  surprise  nn  turning  out  of 
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at  leads  into  Hif-h 
Slrcft  111  rii:m-  ii|Hin  the  Varn  Miirkct, 
ivhich  is  a  rjuaint  i>lil  building  standing  in 
the  middle  <>i  the  street.  It  is  iK.'tagonal, 
li;is  einlit  little  il'iriiier  wtndoHS.  and  nith 
its  lidiene.1  slati-  i.x.f  nnit  wide  «.vurhang- 
ing  eaves,  takf.*  one  liack  i-enliiiies.  It  lias 
seen  many  strange  uses,  and  now  seems  to 
serve  as  the  meeting- pi  ace  and  play- 
grounii  of  the  village  children. 

There  are  onlv  iwci  .streets  in  this  old- 
world  village.  High  Street  and  West  Street 
lea<ling  out  of  it. 


side  of  High  Street  are  very  pict ^ie-s-jin? 
and  well  worth  sketihing.  as  there  is  an 
irregularity  about  them  nor  without  its  fas- 
cination. Many  of  the  interiors,  sorre  with 
fine  fild  oak  staircases  and  panelling  n<<ul'l 
furnish  good  b.ti'kgrimnda  for  ligure  su)-- 


wct   ( 


In  West  Street  is  the  parish  church: 
part  of  this  is  Norman,  but  the  main  i»ir- 
tion  dates  frt>m  the  isih  century.  The  in- 
terior of  the  church  is  very  interesting,  as  it 
contains  a  very  fine  richly  caneil  screen; 
the  carving  of    the    iwws    is  also    wonh 


end  .,f  High   Street,  ■ 
overshad'itting  Dunsl 


■  piile  .1   feudal   i 
the  hon 


lid    < 


of    the    I.uttrelb 


grar 


i  fai 


s  ttie 


slateK  dwelling  dating 
Ui«jm.sday  Il.x.k.  F.icing  the  castle  at  the 
other  end  .if  High  Street  liehind  the  Yarn 
Market,  in  a  fine  old  wukI  stands  Conygar 
Tower,  which  was  built  principally  as  a 
lanilmark. 
The  nilour-washed   ct^tages   on   either 


nndng.  as  eai-li  pt-w  has  a  iliffercnt  design. 
.S'ear  the  i-hurch  arc  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
[iriorv,  and  nuiie  close  by  is  a  wide  arched 
reccM  which  one  ga^es  ai  and  wonders  what 
it  could  have  lieen.  Imt  wliic-h  is.  in  reality. 
as  the  loi-al  guide  U-ik  says,  the  place 
where  the  stocks  were  furmerly  situated. 
In  West  Street,  ti"i.  is  an  old  building 
which  was  once  a  nunnery. 

Stag  hunting  is  a  great  feature  of  Dun- 
sler  in  .August,  and  some  splendid  .sight- 
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may  be  seen  from  tlie 
surrouniling  hills  of  the 
huntsmen  and  himnds. 
At  ieast  oiicc  every  sea- 
son the  meet  lakes  plai-e 
in  High  Slri;et,  ;it  the 
'I-uttrell  Arms." 

l"ur  sketrhing,  liow- 
ever,  July  is  a  good 
month,  as  rooms  are 
more  easily  obtainable 
at  this  time  in  the  vil- 


lage, where 


vill  he 


well  catereti  for,  as  the 
niltage  people  seem  to 
<]()  all  in  their  )x>wer  to 
make  visitors,  artists  or 
otherwise,  happy  and 
cmfortable,  ami  any-  ^ 
one  who  has  once  paid  v  ""^^ 
a  visit  to  this  charming 
little  place  will  be  sure 
to  want  to  go  again. 

Figure     models     are 
always    obtainable,     as    there 
of     agricultural     lahour     of 
and    the    villagers    willingly    cimsent     to 
be  used  as  RKxIeis,  and  seem  very  interested 
in  seeing  painters  at  work  in  their  fields. 


pier 


After  a  lour  nmnd  the  village,  the  country 
should  be  explored,  and  here  there  is  no 
end  ti>  the  Hiarming  variet\  of  landscape  ; 
and  the  peeps  of  the  Bri.itol  Channel  and 
the  distant  blue  Welsh  hills,  that  can  ht 
seen  from  most  iK>ints,  only  serve  to  en- 
hance the  picture.  The  mile  or  so  of  flat 
grey  green  meadow  that  lies  between  (he 
sea  and  Dunster  forms  a  striking  conlras; 
n  the  rest  of  the  surrnun<ling  country,  all 
of  which  is  of  an  undulating  character,  so 
here  again  there  are  plenty  of  subjects  that 
will  siitisfy  the  mi.»st  fastidious  taste. 

Long  siretihes  of    lonely    sandy    shore, 

uith  Minehead  in  the  di.slam-e  on  one  side, 

and  on  (he  other  Blue  Anchor  Bay,  make 

,  a  subtle  ci»lour  scheme,  the  colour  of  the 

~Tl|     -J  stones  and  sand  contrasting  with   the  sea 

and  the  distance. 

Here,  too,    in    the  summer,    the   yellow 

sea-i>oppies  which  are  very  plentiful  wiiuld 

make  a  fascinating  foreground.  Mysterious 

pine  woihIs  creep  U]i  the  sides 

nf  the  hills,  ami  ihr  l^auliful 

jinrplr  of  ihe   foxgloves  whji-h 

-  "  alxiund      therein      harmonises 

~^  witli  the  warm  gre\  of  the  tree 

tnmks.     Many  r.fthe  hilU  are 

M«   »••***'*»  covi-reil     with    Inlbcrrics,    and 

(e.n.B,aw&         """=    "f''="     encounters     small 

^  sunburnt  children  on  the  hill- 
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tops,  wiLh  their  little  tin  cans  filled  with 
this  luscious  fruit,  for  which  they  are  able 
to  olrtiiiii  a  ready  market.  The  colour  of 
the  bnicken,  which  in  the  autumn  turns  a 
beautiful  goMen  hue,  conihiued  with  the 
varieJ  tints  of  the  heather,  wliicli  grows 
among  it,  are  all  feasts  of  beauty  for  the 
artistic  eye.  Many  of  the  hedges  are  com- 
posed of  fuscliias  which  are  ])anicularly 
fine,  an<i  shi»w  that  the  air  is  warm  and 
pleasant. 

If  one  wishes  to  go  further  afield  iherc 
are  many  interesting  places  to  visit  either 
by  rail  or  road       Kxcursinns    are   made 


daily  by  coach  from  Minehead  to  Porlock, 
and  as  far  as  Lynton,  which  is  a  delightful 
drive,  and  amply  rejiays  one  for  the  time 

it  takes  lo  get  there.  The  coaches  sto[)  on 
the  way  at  Dunster  to  take  up  jiassengers, 
and  the  sound  of  the  tooting  horn,  as  the 
coach  drives  off  creates  quite  a  small  sensa- 
tion of  excitement  in  this  quiet  place. 
Minehead  lies  two  and  a  half  miles  wesl 
of  Dunster,  and  should  be  visited.  It  is 
(juite  an  important  place  in  its  own  way, 
and  anything  can  be  obtained  there  that 
one  might  fail  to  get  at  the  few  shops 
Dunster  cx>niains.       Tlie  harbour   is  very 
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(juaim    and    old.    ami    here     sime 
skeu-lies  of   boais  might    ht    made. 
i>lder  i)art  of  Ihe    town,    wilh    its 
ualled  fishermen's  cottages,  niuki  m 
t<i      [ilease      Ihe 
artist     in    search 
of  new  snbjects. 

M  i  n  €  h  e  a  d 
ishuilt  on  a  hill. 
and  fr()m  a  dis- 
tance presents  a 
round  appear- 
ance ■  manv  «f 
the  hills  near 
Dunster  ha\e  this 
curious  sha|  e 
and  are  luLilh 
known  as  balls 
One  of  the  most 
sketch abl«  places 
within  eas)  readi 
of  Dunster  is 
Porlock,  which  in 
some  ways  re- 
minds one  of 
Clovelly.  the 

place  so  well  known  U\  artists,  and  here 
again,  in  Ihe  ihaiched  cottages,  sleep  streets 
and  r]uaint'  out^f-the-way  places,  art 
sulijects  of  another  kind.  Porlock  Weir, 
a  little  further  away,  is  also  worth  :i  visit. 

Some  of  the  surrounding  hamlets  <an 
only  be  reached  by  road,  and  bicycles  art- 
(lecidedly  useful,  esjiecialb  those  with  good 
brakes,  as  smtt  of  the  bills  are  rather  siee[' 
and  re(juire  careful  ridinj;,  but  with  a 
machine  of  this  kind  one  ran  see  many 
places  wliich  otherwise  il  would  be  some 
what  difficult  to  reach. 

Another  place  which  should  not  be 
missed  is  Cleeve  AUiey,  which  is  only 
about  four  miles  from  Dunster.  The  .iHiev 


is  a  survival  of  a  Ci.stercian  monastery,  and 
is  now  a  fine  old  ruin  and  presents  many 
paintable  fe.itures. 

The  task,  however,    seems  (oo  great  to 


/JW- 
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describe  half  the  innumerable  beauties  of 
this  part  of  the  "  Loma  Doone  "  cotmtry, 
stj  richly  endowed  as  it  is  by  nature 
with  everything  that  appeals  to  one's  sense 
of  beauty.  It  is  easy  to  enjoy  the  world, 
and  to  feel  glad  to  bs  alive  amid  such 
enchanting  surroundings. 


HERE    where   tliis   tall    yew    hedge 
once  neat  and  trim. 
Lifting  against  the  sky  a  smooth  dark 

tim, 
Now  tosses  in  a  multitude  of  boughs 
Across  the  path,  half  prone  and  all  awry- 
Here  where  the  lonely  winds  make  moan 

and  cry, 
And  languid  roses  pale  and  overblown 
Trail   their    whole    length    across   the 

terrace  stone 
Or  on   the   lush   wet  grasses.       Here, 

enclosed 
In  a  light  mass  of  tangled  green,  is  posed 
An  ancient  lichened  statue  whose  stone 

eyes 
Have  gazed  on  many  passing  centuries, 
Like    Merlin  dreaming   in   his  oaktree 

hoar; 
On  some  enchanted  knight  of  fairy  lore, 
Whose  lips  are  sealed,  and  yet  whose 

ears  may  know 
The   dim   wild   music   of  the  swaying 

bough, 
And  babbling  voices  of  the  baby  leaves 
About  his  brow. 
Unstayed    the    rrtuping    plants     have 

clomb  and  clung 


Around  his  limbs  immovable  and  cold. 

And  one  lithe  creeper  has  a  lendnl 
flung 

About  his  head,  a  living  crown  of  gold. 

Here  wher<e  in  olden  time  the  fl'>wers 
grew 

In  prim  sweet  stiteliness:  germander 
blue 

And  cardinal  flower,  niarygold  and  stock, 

Josephs  and  Maries,  larkspur,  hollyhock. 

Clove  pinks,  and  lilies,  balsam,  jessa- 
mine. 

And  blue  and  scarlet  pleated  columbine  j 

Luxuriant  with  entangled  weeds  they 
spread, 

Drifting  a>:ross  the  path  from  garden- 
bed, 

All  bridged  by  knotted  bindweeds,  wan 
and  pale, 

Like  gliosis  of  byegone  flowers  do  they 
trail. 

The  place  seems  full  of  spirits,  and  the 
air 

Amongthe  boughs h^avywilh  memories; 

And  veiled  in  sweet  seringa-bushes 
there 

The  ancient  statue  with  the  pensive 
eyes. 


"  |^)l'wcn-t>>' 
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THE   BAIUK   OF  SITTA 


A  MEMORY  OF  AN  INDIAN  STATION 

By  EVE   SOLDANE 

'*  Dear  Moonbeam,  can  von  tell  me  something  ?  You  have  travelled  so 
fur,  and  you  know  so  much.  Look  !  I  am  often  dreaming  such  corions 
things ;  t  should  like  to  know  if  there  are  such  really  in  the  world." 

And  the  Moonbeam  answered:  **Life  resembles  our  dreams,  and 
resembles  them  not.     What  use  is  it  for  you  to  know  more  ?  " 

**  Oriental  Fairy  Tales. 


SITTA  was  an  Egyptian;  slie  was  my 
aunt's  aya/t)  she  was  also  a  witch. 

1  saw  her  for  the  first  time  squatted  on 
the  floor  in  a  wide  and  airy  upper  room  in 
an  hotel  in  Bombay.  Two  large  heavy 
women  had  been  sent  away  as  unsuitable 
for  my  aunt's  requirements,  and  Sitta 
awaited  her  turn  with  the  patience  and 
utter  disregard  for  the  value  of  time  which 
seems  natural  to  her  class.  She  was  very 
small,  reddish  brown  in  colour,  withered, 
bright-eyed.  She  rose  from  her  seat  on 
the  floor,  as  the  last  of  the  heavy  women 
passed  her,  and  made  a  low  salaam,  pre- 
senting my  aunt  with  a  packet  of  very 
dirty  papers,  w  hich  she  informed  her  were 
pucka  character  chii^  and  in  the  same 
breath  that  she  had  bought  them  in  the 
bazaar  for  six  annas.  These  being,  much 
to  her  discouragement,  put  aside,  Sitta 
produced  from  some  mysterious  hiding 
place  a  fresh  scrap  of  paper,  containing  a 
few  words  of  recommendation  from  the 
Englishwoman  whose  service  she  had  just 
left.  On  the  strength  of  this  veritable 
document  she  was  engaged,  and  my  aunt, 
going  out  to  do  some  necessary  shopping — 
we  were  going  up  country  on  the  morrow — 
Sitta  and  I  were  left  together. 

I  had  just  arrived  in  India  and  all  was 
strange  and  new  to  me.  I  looked  shyly  at 
the  small  dark  woman — shyly  and  wonder- 
irgly.  She  was  so  unlike  the  trim  maids 
to  whom  I  had  been  accustomed — so  unlike 
and  so  much  more  interesting.  She  stood 
there  in  a  blue  cotton  petticoat,  with  a 
.short  white  jacket  fitting  closely  to  her 
figure,  and  a  loose  wrap  of  white  muslin 
wound  about  her  head  and  shoulders  -not 
a  beaiilifiil  dress  like  the  saree  and  choli 
which  I  loved  at  first  sight  aqd  have  loved 
ahvavs,  but  .scrupulously  clean  and  fresh. 
She  was,  of  a)urse,  bare- fooled,    and    her 


only  ornament  was  a  slender  gold  chain  of 
very  delicate  workmanship  clasped  zound 
■her  neck,  from  which  was  suspended  a 
diamond-shaped  ornament  with  an  ena- 
melled design  in  blue  and  green  like  out- 
stretched wings.  As  my  eye  caught  this 
ornament  Sitta's  face  lighted  up,  and  she 
said,  speaking  English  quite  easily : 

"  The  Missee  Baha  has  seen  the  Child- 
less Stream;  it  runs  by  Sitta's  home. 

"  The  Childless  Stream  ?"  I  was  puzzled. 

"  Yes :  the  Missee  Baha  has  looked  ciown 
on  the  River  of  Dreams  ?  " 

The  Childless  Stream  \  The  River  of 
Dreams !  I  remembered.  Sitting  on  the 
verandah  of  Shepheard's  Hotel  in  Cairo, 
only  two  short  weeks  ago,  with  my  com- 
panions of  the  outward  voyage,  the  con- 
versation had  turned  upon  the  many  names 
of  the  Nile,  and  among  them  the  Childless 
Stream  and  the  River  of  Dreams  had 
struck  my  fancy — especially  the  last.  I 
could  see  the  river  as  I  looked  down  on 
Sitta  (she  was  unfastening  my  shoes)  the 
pink-stemmed  reeds  on  the  banks;  the 
huge  black  buffaloes  wallowing  in  the 
shallows;  the  small  red  children  basking 
iri  the  sun  on  the  hot  sand,  watching  with 
solemn  eyes  the  long-sailed  boats  drifting 
swiftly  down  the  stream. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  it.'' 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Sitta.  and,  without 
more  ado,  she  unhooked  my  dress,  put  me 
into  a  loose  wrapper  which  she  found  as  if 
by  instinct,  and  told  mf;  to  lie  on  the  l)ed 
while  she  fanned  me.  Surely,  I  thought, 
no  neat  maid  at  home  could  have  so  deftlv 
managed  to  make  me  feel  happy,  and  safe, 
and  well  cared  for.  As  she  knelt  by  the 
side  of  the  low  bed,  the  amulet  on  lu-r  neck 
hung  forward,  and  I,  eml)oldened  by  her 
attitude,  (cxik  it  lightly  in  my  hand,  lof.)k- 
ing  at  the  colour  rather  than  the  design. 
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She  would  sit  on  the  fioor  and  tell  eloricn. 


Where  did  the  green  end  and  the  blue 
begin?  I  thought  sleepily. 

"Did  Hissee  Baba  wish?" 

"Wish?" 

"  Yes ;  when  she  touched  Sitta's  haiuk 
she  should  have  wished." 

"I  will  touch  it  again,  Sitta." 

"  Nol  It  must  be  louL-hed  without 
thought  of  a  wish — without  thought  of  gain 
— put  into  your  hand  whun  your  soul  is 
far,  or  it  gives  no  wish.     From  the  East-  - 

from  th;  West "    Sitta's  vuice  sounded 

distant — more  disunl ;  1  lost  tlie  thread 
of  her  spech,  and  my  mind  drifted  ruddtr- 
leis  out  \x\*>n  the  river  uf  dreams. 

I.i  my  new  surrmindings.  Sitta's  duties 
Hid  lUX  indiide  an(  wailing  ui>on  me,  but. 


nevertheless,  she  managed  unobtrusively  to 
perform  for  me  many  a  little  service,  and 
was  constantly  in  and  out  of  my  room. 
In  the  heat  of  the  day,  while  I  lay  upon 
my  bed,  she  would  sit  on  the  floor  against 
the  wall,  her  hands  clasped  round  her 
knees,  and  tell  me  stories,  long  stories  of 
life  in  the  tents  of  an  army;  of  fierce 
fight.s  in  the  sands  of  the  desert ;  of  rapid 
flight  and  refuge  in  ihi-  cmI  sweetness  of 
an  oasis :  of  love  fitri-t  and  hoi ;  of 
ji-aiousy  and  hate,  distuniiected,  imper- 
sonal stories,  though  all,  I  supposed,  side 
lights  ujKm  her  own  experience.  Of  her 
beliefs  I  knew  nothing,  of  her  superstitions 
I  learned  much,  and,  after  all,  is  not  super- 
stition, in  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  the  foundation  of  belief. 
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I  awoke  one  morning  and  had  parted 
the  mosquito  curtains  and  was  going  to 
step  upon  the  matting,  when  there,  just 
under  my  foot,  I  saw  a  silvery,  shining  coil. 
What  could  it  be?  It  was  about  three  feet 
long,  and  was  lightly  twisted  round  upon 
itself — and,  as  1  looked,  it  trembled.  So 
did  I.  It  was  beautiful,  but  somehow  it 
was  horrible  too.  Horrible  !  For,  gliding 
swiftly  across  the  matting,  making  directly 
for  Ihe  door,  was  something  that  was 
horrible  indeed. 

''Ayah\"  I  called,  "Aya/tV  and  I 
clapped  my  hands  sharply.  I  heard  the 
dull  pat-pat  of  bare  feet  on  the  chunatn 
of  the  verandah,  and  Sitta  came  hurriedly 
in. 

"  The  snake  has  gone,  Ayah,  it  pushed 
itself  under  the  door,  but  what  is  that  ?  "  I 
said,  sitting  on  the  bed  with  my  feet  well 
away  from  the  floor.  "  What  is  that  ?  "  I 
pointed  to  the  silvery,  shining  coil,  which, 
to  my  excited  imagination,  appeared  to 
move. 

Sitta  glanced  at  it.  "  It  is  only  the 
shadow  of  evil.  Mis  see  Baba^ 

"  The  shadow  of  evil  ?  " 

"  Truly ;  it  is  the  evil  that  wanders  at 
dawn — the  shadow  remains.  Missee  Baba 
must  keep  the  shadow,  keep  it,  the  evil 
will  not  then  return."  And  Sitta  took  the 
silver  coil  from  the  floor  and  laid  it  on  the 
pillow  by  my  side. 

It  was,  as  Sitta  said,  the  shadow  of 
evil.  The  real  evil  had  glided  into  my 
room,  and  had  left  for  me  a  beautiful 
ghost  of  itself,  slipping  out  of  its  shimmer- 
ing scales  in  such  a  fashion  that  all  was 
perfect,  from  the  cruel  underslit  of  the 
mouth  to  the  narrow  flatness  of  the  slender 
tail.       Sitta    looked    everywhere    for    the 

0 

"evil"  before  I  ventured  to  leave  the 
safety  of  my  bed,  for,  though  T  had  no 
horror  of  snakes  in  general,  it  was,  I  felt, 
a  somewhat  gruesome  thought  that  so 
deadly  an  enemy  had  chosen  my  bedside  as 
a  suitable  place  in  which  to  unrobe.  But 
the  snake  had  cs<mi)«m1.  1  put  the  shadow 
among  niv  In-asurrs.  tucking  it  neatly  into 
a  weaver-birds  nest  tlut  hung  on  my 
mirror,  and  thereafter,  under  its  guardian- 
ship. T  slept  safe  fn>m  the  evil  that 
wanders  at  <lawn. 

Mv  room  was  only  raised  a  ftxit  or  two 
above  the  ground  ;  it  was  large  and  airy, 


chunam  floored  and  canvas  ceiled,  with  the 
utmost  generosity  in  the  matter  of  dourb 
and  windows.  Of  the  former  there  were 
four,  large  and  double,  and  reaching  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  fitted  in  the  upper  part 
with  jilmils  (a  sort  of  framed  Venetian 
blind)  painted  green;  of  the  latter  there 
were  twelve,  all  formed  of  jilmils,  and 
guiltless,  as  were  the  doors,  of  glass.  Prac- 
tically I  lived  in  the  open  air,  but  pro- 
tected from  sun  and  wind.  All  round  my 
room  was  a  wide  verandah,  connected  with 
the  main  building  which  had  an  upper 
storey,  and  surrounded  with  a  latticed 
balustrade.  Opposite  each  door  were  steps 
leading  down  into  the  com^xiund.  Two  or 
three  servants  slept  on  the  main 
verandah,  level  with  my  room,  aiKi  if 
the  jackals  made  too  free,  they  were, 
with  much  commotion,  promjitly  chased 
away. 

One  night  I  awc^e  suddenly  with  a  start 
W^hat  was  that  sound?  It  was  not  the 
jackals,  not  the  little  owls;  it  was  not  the 
weird  night  cry  of  the  hyaenas,  nor  my 
jungle  cat  fighting  with  his  friends.  No, 
it  was  a  regular  beating  on  the  chunam 
outside  my  west  door,  like  the  light  fall  of 
a  foot — a  naked  foot.  I  listened — still  it 
came,  beating  in  a  measured  rhythm — it 
was  accompanied  by  a  fluttering  sound  like 
the  sweep  of  the  wings  of  a  bird,  or  like  .i 
little  gust  of  wind.  And  yet  the  night 
was  breathless.  Then,  as  I  listened  again 
intently,  a  strain  of  dulcet  music  stole  on 
my  ear — ^music  that  fell,  light  note  ujxDn 
light  note,  like  the  dropping  of  water  into 
a  silver  bowl. 

I  sat  up  in  bed,  an  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse made  me  rise ;  fear  and  longing 
struggled  within  me  for  victory — and  long- 
ing won.  I  stei)ped  from  my  l)ed  into  a 
long  ribbon  of  moonlight,  in  which  my 
slender  foot  sh(med  white  and  transparent 
like  that  of  a  ghost.  Just  as  I  was,  I  ran, 
between  fear  and  courage,  to  the  door,  and 
pushed  ;  it  opened  outwards,  and  gave  w^ay 
l)efor(^  me  noiselessly,  an«l  I  stood  in  the 
full  light  «»f  the  m. M>n.  For  a  m«»ment  1 
was  daz/led  ;  thf-  silver  light  fl«Kjded  the 
verandah,  flonrleil  the  stretch  of  the  com- 
pound studdf'l  here  and  there  with  (Mumps 
of  pahn.s.  'Die  neems  and  taniarin<ls,  with 
their  black  shadows,  l<K>ked  alien  and 
remote;  the  i)eons  breathing  heavily  a  few 
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yards  from  where  I  stood  seemed  to  l^elong 
to  aiiotlier   world. 

Again  1  heard  the  music.  It  came  from 
the  corner  uf  my  verandah  to  the  right,  and 
there,  but  a  few  paces  from  me,  looking 
out  uiKin  the  clu.stered  palms,  away  from 
the  sleeping  men,  danced  a  beautiful  young 
girl — beautiful  like  a  flower  or  a  star. 
With  a  slow  and  measured  movement  she 
turned  her  face  towards  me  as  I  gazed,  but 
she  did  not  see  me — no.  Her  thick  black 
hair,  lx)und  by  a  fd let  fastened  on  the 
brow  by  a  jewelleil  clasp,  waved  as  she 
swayed  from  side  to  side ;  the  transparent 
gossamer  of  her  robe  of  moonlit  blue  was 
closely  drawn  round  her  and  draped  in 
long  straight  folds  in  front,  falling  to  her 
feet ;  it  showed  every  curve  of  her  slender 
form.  The  glance  of  her  wild  dark  eyes 
kindled  as  I  watched  her ;  gracefully  she 
moved  and  swayed,  softly  and  lightly  her 
dainty  feet  rose  and  fell  on  the  chunam 
glorified  for  the  moment  into  the  semblance 
of  polished  marble.  She  smiled  to  herself, 
veiling  the  brightness  of  her  eyes ;  then  I 
noticed  that  at  every  turn  of  her  delicate 
arm,  every  movement  of  her  lissome  waist, 
her  jewels  sparkled  and  shimmered  in  the 
moonlight — lightning  blue,  flaming  ruby — 
their  brilliance  seemed  to  fill  in  the  pauses 
of  the  music — music  which  came  from  the 
air.  The  girl  paused  for  a  moment ; 
serene  and  clear  she  stood,  like  a  statue. 
A  subtle  fragrance  seemed  to  emanate  from 
her,  sweet  as  attar  of  rose  but  more 
sharply  penetrating,  i)erhaps  the  perfume 
of  the  long-stemmed  flower  which  drooped 
in  her  hand.  Whom  was  she  like?  Where 
had  I  seen  her  before?  Her  bosom  rose 
and  fell,  and,  travelling  upward  to  the 
slender  brown  throat,  my  eye  was  caught 
by  a  golden  chain  of  delicate  workman- 
ship, depending  from  which  was  a 
diamond -shaped  ornament  with  enamelled 
wings  in  delicate  shades  of  blue  and  green. 
It  was  the  baiuk  of  Sitta. 

With  a  flash  I  recognised  that  the  face 
— flowerlike  and  l^eautiful — was  the  face 
of  Sitta ;  wrinkled  no  longer,  the  withered 
skin  smooth  and  with  a  peach-like 
bloom  upon  its  dusky  richness ;  the  small 
mouth  full  and  crimson  like  a  pomegranate 
blossom,  the  teeth  white  and  even  like  a 
row  of  pearls.     And  yet  it  was  Sitta. 

Again  she  danced,  scarcely  touching  the 


ground ;  driven  by  a  flame  of  passionate 
lifo  she  seenie(i  ;  her  cses,  wild  and  gleam- 
ing. luM  ot  a  tumult  within  only  to  be 
stilled  by  the  exultant  fervour  of  the  dance, 
unl\  to  be  soothed  b\  the  tx'juisite  mono- 
tony of  the  softly  tailing  imtes  of  music. 
Then  her  arms  ilr(K)ped  limply,  as  though 
the  life  had  left  them  at  some  distant  call, 
and  she  sank  down,  the  gossamers  cru.shing 
together  like  the  wings  of  a  broken  butter- 
fly. All  her  beauty  died  in  a  moment. 
Tears  burst  from  her  sunken  eyes  and 
trickled  over  her  wrinkled  cheeks,  the 
shrivelled  mouth  trembled.  L(X)king  down 
at  her  thin  and  fleshless  arms  in  horror  and 
disgust,  she  raised  her  hands  and  hid  her 
face  with  a  gesture  of  despair.  And,  in 
doing  this,  something  fell  with  a  jingling 
sound  from  her  dress — I  heard  it  fall.  It 
sounded  like  a  heavy  coin  ringing  upon  the 
chunam,  but  mv  attention  was,  at  that 
moment,  diverted  by  something  soft  and 
warm  brushing  against  my  feet.  I  looked 
down.  It  was  my  ha  If -grown  jungle  cat. 
He  rolled  slowly  over,  then  raised  himself 
and  tried  to  reach  my  hand  for  a  caress. 

When  I  looked  up  again,  the  corner  of 
the  verandah  where  the  dancer  had  l)een 
was  still  in  the  full  white  moonlight,  but 
no  Sitta  was  there.  The  feons  stirred 
restlesslv  on  their  mats,  and  I,  dazed  and 
giddy,  was  turning  to  creep  back  into  my 
bed,  when  I  saw  something  gleam  in  the 
moonlight.  Flat  upon  the  chunam ^  alx)ut 
two  yards  from  where  I  .stood,  it  lay.  I 
went  forward  and  picked  it  up ;  it  was 
Sitta's  amulet.  I  drew  the  ends  of  the 
chain  together  and  fixed  the  clasp.  Then 
I  took  my  cat  in  my  arms,  hurrie<l  into  my 
room,  and  tucked  myself  and  the  little 
creature  within  the  mosquito  net.  I  did 
not  care  to  be  alone.  But,  even  with  the 
thought,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

I  lay,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  for 
some  time  next  morning,  thinking  vaguely 
of  my  strange  dream.  How  real  it  seemed. 
Then  I  sat  up  and  rubbed  my  eyes.  There, 
at  my  feet,  lay  my  jungle  cat,  coiled  up 
tight.  He  had  not  been  there  last  night, 
of  that  I  was  sure.  How  could  he  have 
got  inside  the  curtains  ?  There  was  some- 
thing lightly  clasped  in  my  hand  ;  I  looked 
at  it — it  was  Sitta*s  amulet.  I  examined  it 
closely  and  carefully.  It  was  very  heavy 
for  its  .size,  made  of  dull  gold  ahou^   in 
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£!  :L*  -K-Atsr.  zajz.       A:  >::*  lorrjer — :he 
oc:-.i5^  corner — i  sclid  rlr^    ..f   gold   w^ls 

ri^r:'::^:.  •':»  :hr:  ha'::  ^}-;  pii^ed.  The 
er;arrie!>d  'iesigr.  >r  :'-■;  -.TiL:  e:  a^s  \tT\ 
t-eauvifu!.  On  ei-h  s;  ;e  .'.  err '.utstrricned 
psirs  '.f  Tiir.gs.  tume-i  t: wards  ea?h  other, 
an':  on: lined  In  i  ''\'.<t<i  thread  of  gold 
of  fair.-] ike  '^!e!i"-a"v.  Kvrrv  ::nv  feather 
of  th-:  ^ings  WIS  ti'i'.:  r.ed  :n  dull  green 
enamel  shading  into  a  pale  clear  blue,  each 
feather  surrounded  and  denned  Lv  a  thread 
of  gold  even  more  fragile  than  that  out- 
lining the  wing  irself.  The  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  outstretched  wings  container!, 
on  one  side,  some  cabalistic  signs  in 
enamel,  bright  emerald  green,  ruby,  and 
white ;  on  the  other  side,  where  the  wings 
were  slightly  narrower,  was  a  cruciform 
figure  with  a  loop  at  the  top,  and  at  each 
side  of  this  figure,  and  below  it,  was  a 
onveniional  eye,  long  and  narrow,  in  white 
and  blue  enamel.  It  was  certainlv  a  ver\ 
curious  and  beautiful  amulet.  The  clasp 
of  the  chain  was  secure,  so  secure  that, 
slight  as  it  was,  and  inadequate  as  it 
seemed  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  charm, 
I  could  not  unrlasp  it,  could  not  dis- 
cover the  se<:ret  of  the  spring.  The 
dancer  of  mv  dream  had  worn  Sitta's 
amulet,  and  I  had,  in  my  dream,  picked 
it  up.  but,  if  it  were  only  a  dream,  how 
came  it  tiiat  the  amulet  wa-s  still  in  my 
hanrl  ? 

Sitta  harl  red  eyes  that  morning. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  \yahT  I  enquired. 
She  had  come  into  mv  r^xjm  earlier  than 
usual. 

"  Missee  Baba,  the  m<.x)n  was  full  lasi 
night.     Sitta  always  watches  the  moon.'' 

"But  there  is  something  else,  Sitta?"  I 
persisted. 

"  It  is  this  Missce  Baha,  I  have  lost  my 
hd'iuk!^ 

''Vour  hdiuk\     What  is  a  baiuk}'' 

"  It  is  mv — what  vou  rail  charm — luck. 
1  have  lost  my  luck.  Missce  Baba  knows 
--she  has  a  />>df////'-  the  turjuoise  on  her 
finger.'' 

Indeed  I  had  ;  hut  mine  would  never  be 
lost.  I  was  sure  t)f  that — sure.  My 
sympathy,  however,  went  out  to  Sitta,  but 


I  would  noc  teli  her  yet  that  the  treasure 
was  safe. 

~  Where  did  you  lose  it,  Siua  ?  And 
when?^ 

''Ask  the  moon.  In  the  earth,  in  the 
air.  in  the  water.  From  the  East,  from  the 
West,  i:  will  return  to  Sitta,  but  while  it 
wanders  she  weeps." 

The  amulet  lay  in  my  hand  all  this 
time.  Sitta's  words  reminded  me  that  in 
touching  the  bauk  I  might  have  a  wish. 
This  tikne  I  had  picked  it  up  with  no 
tlvjught  of  anything  of  the  kind,  so  the 
wish  was  mine.  Instinctively  it  was 
formed  in  my  heart  and  I  said  aloud,  as 
I  opened  my  hand  and  held  the  charm  out 
to  Sitta: 

"Success.     Success  and  happiness." 

Sitta  took  the  bdiuk  with  shining  eyes, 
kissed  it  with  a  passicmate  fen'our  of  de- 
votion, and  in  an  instant  the  chain  was 
clasped  once  more  round  her  neck.  "  It 
was  two  wishes,  Missce  Baba,''  she  said. 
"  For  herself  were  thev  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  same,  Ayah,''  I  answered,  "  it 
is  the  same."  And  indeed  I  thought  it 
was. 

**  It  is  two  wishes,  Mfssce  Baba,  only 
the  first  will  come." 

Success  and  happiness  !  I  should  have 
wished  for  happiness  alone.  But  na 
Success  is  the  happiness  of  a  man,  and 
happiness  is  the  success  of  a  woman.  I 
did  right.  We  would  have  both;  anyw^ay 
it  was  tf»  late  to  change. 

"  Sitta,"  I  persisted,  "  it  is  the  same. 
But  where  did  you  dance  last  night  ? 
W'here  is  your  gossamer  robe ;  where  are 
your  jewels,  and  have  you  still  that  fra- 
grant flower  ?     And   the  music  ?  " 

Sitta  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  in  mute 
astonishment.  ''Missce  Baba  is  dreaming,'' 
she  said,  "  she  found  Sitta's  baiuk  in  the 
moonlight — it  brings  strange  dreams.'* 

When  Sitta  had  been  in  my  aunt's  ser- 
vice a  little  more  than  a  vear  she  left  her 
to  convoy  some  home -going  children.  On 
the  return  voyage,  east  of  Suez,  she  died, 
and  was  buried  at  sea.  And,  but  that  I 
saw  it  again,  and  under  strange  circum- 
stances, I  should  probably  have  forgotten 

the  baiuk  of  Sitta. 

*         *         »         ♦         ♦ 

Very  few  girls  have  spent  the  whole  of 
June  and  part  of  July  in  tacking  up  the 
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Reii   Sea.     Owing  to  the  ecomimy  of  my  were  iJouUless  good,  bul,   if  anyone  wer 

aiint    I   ihiis  s(>cni  six  long  weeks.       The  benefited  it  was  not  lier  pnssengers.    Whe 

ship    which    performed     this     remarkable  tlie  wind  was  in  her  favour,  she  certain! 

TCyage  was  advertised    as    being    ejiinlly  hoisted  lier  sails  and  put  imt  her  fires,  .m 


The  face— Jloicerl ike  and  heautlfiil — was  lite  face  of 
Sllta. 

adapted  For  sailing   and   steaming;  as    a  when  the  wind  was  against  her  she  essayet 

matter  of  fact,  she  was  (juite  incapable  of  to  progress  by  means  of  her  engines,  bill 

either    miHJe    of    progression,     as     it     is  she  unfortunately  did  not  answer  her  helm 

commonly     understood.       Her     intentions  so  she  had  to  feel  her  way  very  delicately 
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It  was  in  this  way  that  we  zigzagged  up 
the  Ke«l  Sea,  after  wailing  outside  Bab-el - 
Mandeb  lur  seven  days  because  of  the  fury 
of  the  elements,  and,  perhaps,  to  rest  after 
the  unwonted  celerity  of  our  voyage  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  which  we  had  actually 
accomplished  in  something  less  than  a 
fortnight. 

There  were,  beside  myself,  five  passen- 
gers on  board  this  adventurous  craft.       A 
small  yellow  half-cas4e  man  who  spent  his 
time   poring  over    a    large    account    book 
bound   in    coarse    brown    canvas,    and     a 
beautiful,  graceful  Hindoo  woman  wit'h  a 
tiny   dark- eyed   baby,   who  were  his  wife 
and  child.     The  other  passengers  were  a 
couple    of    very     fine    tiger    cubs,    Royal 
Bengals,  whose  sad  fate  it  was  to  be  torn 
from  their  native  wilds  and  sent  to  grace 
some   Western   horror  in  the  shape    of    a 
travelling  menagerie.     I  was  frightened  of 
the  half-caste,  so  absorbed,   so  small  and 
lean  and    yellow    that   he    hardly    seemed 
human.     Besides   I  had  the  Anglo-Indian 
prejudices;    but    I    loved   the    little  brown 
baby  and   Pudmani.     The  tiger  ctibs  also 
came  in  for  a  share  of  my  affections ;  they 
were   friendly   after  dinner,   dangerous   at 
any  other  time.      Pudmani,   realising   with 
a    woman's    instinct  that    a  young   English 
girl  was  forlornly  and  awkwardly  situated 
alone  on    such   a   ship,   constituted    herself 
m\    proteding   com})anion    and    often    my 
willing    attendant.        I    won    her    heart,    I 
think,   by  taking  to  mine   the   little  brown 
mite  who  was  the  centre  of  her  world.   She 
spokt,^  the   English  of  the    Eurasian,    with 
the  lengthened  vowels  and  the  words  run- 
ning into   each    other  ;  but   her    voice    was 
low   and   sweet,  and  in  her  graceful    cJioli 
and  sarcc  there  was  nothing  to  remind  me 
that  she  had  broken  away    from   her  own 
people. 

There  is  much  to  be  seen  in  the  Red  Sea 
wiien  there  is  time  to  l(K)k.  Passing  ships 
— ships  of  all  kinds  that  plough  the  (H'ean 
— sailing,  steaming;  ships  that  no  longer 
pass.  Init  offend  the  eye — skeletons  by  day, 
gliosis  by  night  ;  ships  sailing  on  the 
horizon  hull  up.  dipping  their  white  sails 
v\  the  sea  -  i)hant()ms  of  the  mirage.  Near 
the  .sh(^re.  and  we  often  huggeil  it,  we 
cr)uld  see  in  the  clear  air  the  domes  of 
.solitary  kouhas,  de.serted,  and  half  buried 
in  the  sand  ;  clusters  of  mouldering  ruins 


baking  in  the  sun ;  once  a  band  of  divers 
at  work  raising  a  deeply  hidden  treasure 
came  oft*  in  their  boats  to  us,  and  told 
strange  tales — ghastly  tales  of  what  they 
had  seen  below — horrible  tales  that  haunted 
me  for  long.  The  sunsets  in  those  regions 
have  a  brilliancy  beyond  belief;  nature 
using  lavishly,  in  that  glorious  hour,  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  many  more 
for  which  we  have  no  name  and  which  clefv 
the  imitative  genius  of  man.  At  night 
strange  omstellations  gleam  with  a  gemlike 
and  indescribable  radiance,  and  once,  Pud- 
mani and  I,  sitting  under  the  bulwarks, 
weie  startled  by  a  wondrous  sight  A 
meteor,  moon  like  in  size  and  colour,  shot 
fiom  the  dazzling  heights,  dow^n — down; 
it  broke  in  many  pieces  and  seemed  to  fall 
close  to  the  ship.  We  li.stened — hut  there 
was  no  sound  of  the  plunging  of  that 
marvel  into  the  sea. 

Pudmani  trembled  and  clung  "to  me;  this 
was  to  her  a  direct  manifestation  of  the 
Gods,  for,  in  spite  of  the  Mission  School, 
where  she  had  spent  six  months  before  her 
marriage,  her  beliefs  had  not  suffered  much 
change.  Her  mind  was  a  curious  jumble ; 
respect  for  her  silent  little  husband  made 
her  honour  his  Church  (he  belonged  to 
some  dissenting  body),  passionate  love  for 
he:  child  demanded  devotion  to  a  number 
of  deities  of  w  hom  I  knew  nothing ;  and  a 
wondering  awe  filled  her  soul  for  "the  God 
who  changes  his  mind,"  as  .she  called  the 
latest  addition   to   her  pantheon. 

"The  Miss  Sahibs  told  me  of  that  God, 
Lady  (Pudmani  always  called  me  Lady, 
as  though  it  were  my  name) ;  for  the  littlest 
of  the  Miss  Sahibs  he  will  change  his 
mind,  if  she  do  foo'jah —  for  that  one  little 
Miss  Sahib.  But  he  is  not  as  the  Gods  of 
my  pe<.)ple :  I  listen,  Imt  I  do  not  speak 
to  him — no."  Pudmani's  babv  had  been 
named  C^hri.stian  ;  she  told  me  **  it  was  the 
will  of  the  Padre  Sahib''  but  she  called 
him  Krishna,  little  conscious  of  the  anta- 
gonism between  the  two. 

After  a  month  of  ])atient  toil  and  some- 
what e(Tentric  struggle  with  the  elements, 
our  good  ship,  having  nearly  exhausted  her 
coal,  put  into  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  sending 
orders  to  Suez  for  a  further  supply  of  fuel 
by  a  small  ship  bound  in  that  direction. 
We  dropped  anchor  off  Tur.  a  place  which 
had  so  ft^w  visitors   from  the  outer  world 
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that  out  arrival  created  an  unusual  excite- 
ment. Tur  is  easily  described.  A  stretch 
of  shell-strewn  shingle — huge  shells  con- 
taining slimy  monsters  of  gruesome  aspect ; 
lovely  striped  shells,  spotted  and  flecked 
with  brown  and  crimson  and  violet ; 
spidery  shells,  marvellously  delicate 
and  wondrously  strong;  tiny  shells,  milk- 
white  and  fragile  as  if  gathered  in  fairy- 
land. Beyond  this  treasure-laden  strip, 
sand,  sand,  and  again  sand.  A  few 
stunted  palms  there  were,  and  some  scrubby 
brushwood  supporting  a  scattered  flock  of 
goats  which,  beside  the  dogs,  were  the  onh 
animals  to  be  seen,  but  these  only  gave  an 
added  emphasis  to  the  vast  wilderness  of 
sand.  Far  away  rose,  in  jagged  peaks, 
the  long  range  of  the  Sinai  Mountains, 
semi-circular,  shutting  us  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  an  embrace  which  seemed 
to  comprise  only  the  sand,  the  sea,  and 
ourselves.  The  village  stood  to  the  left ; 
a  cluster  of  flat-roofed  houses  with  narrow 
slits  of  windows,  and  a  tent  or  two  strag- 
gling down  to  the  beach,  where  some  dozen 
boats  were  moored.  Tur  basked  in  the 
sun,  its  dark  and  narrow  streets,  swarming 
with  children  naked  or  clothed  in  a  coarse 
blue  garment,  being  the  only  shelter  from 
the  fervid  heat.  There  were  no  shops, 
there  was  no  bazaar,  though  here  and  there 
squatted  groups  of  men  and  veiled  women, 
with  baskets  of  coarse  vegetables  and 
grain,  or  a  pile  of  melons  ranged  against 
the  sun-baked  wall.  There  was  nothing  to 
see  in  Tur;  the  men  were  gaunt  and  for- 
bidding in  aspect,  the  women  closely  veiled 
so  that  only  their  eyes  were  visible ;  one 
or  two  of  the  former,  however,  followed  us 
across  the  sand  and  offered  us  coffee  in 
tiny  jxjrcelain  cups,  held  in  stands  of  beau- 
tifully wrought  filagree  silver. 

Day  after  day  we  wandered  about  that 
lonely  shore,  Pudmani  accompanying  me 
with  her  baby  on  her  hip,  much  t<>  the 
astonishment  of  the  women,  who  carried 
theirs  on  the  shoulder,  and  who  came  out 
in  groups  to  gaze  shyly  at  the  strangers. 

Far  away  to  the  right  I  had  noticed  a 
little  white  building  with  a  domed  nx^f, 
apparently  standing  just  above  the  high 
ti'e  mark,  and  one  afternoon  I  persuaded 
Pudmani  to  come  with  me  and  examine  it 
nearer.  It  was  called,  so  we  were  told  bv 
tiN*  captain,  the  Kouba  of    Sidi    Usfiufji 
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Zelima — a  long  name  for  such  a  small 
structure,  but  beyond  that  his  information 
did  not  go.  Across  the  strip  of  sand  we 
toiled,  the  kouba  seeming  to  recede  as  we 
neared  it ;  but  it  was  reached  at  last.  It 
was  just  what  it  looked  like  at  a.  distance. 
A  flat  dome  resting  on  a  scjuare  of  stone 
work,  the  cornice  delicately  sculptured  with 
Arabic  letters  in  high  relief ;  the  walls, 
standing  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  raised 
on-  a  solid  plinth  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
sand.  The  entrance  was  evidently  on  the 
far  side,  as  only  a  blank  wall  faced  us. 
We  walked  round,;  there  was  a  woman  in 
the  ordinary  dark  blue  robe  of  the  Arab 
seated  on  the  step  below  the  horseshoe  arch 
of  the  entrance ;  she  rose  and  stood  aside 
to  let  us  pass.  I  looked  at  her,  and  took 
in,  with  the  accuracy  of  short  sight,  every 
detail  of  her  dress;  closely  seen  it  was  a 
little  finer  in  texture,  a  little  richer  in  de- 
tail, than  that  of  the  many. 

The  dark  blue  robe  covered  her  head  and 
fell  in  straight  lines  on  either  side  of  her 
face  to  the  ground,  showing  a  saffron 
under-garment  with  a  hem  or  border  of 
about  a.'jfoot  in  depth  of  a  brilliant  orange 
colour..."  Across  her  forehead  was  folded, 
nunlike,  a  band  of  snow-white  linen,  be- 
neath which  her  large  black  eyes,  their 
brilliancy  heightened  by  antimony,  flashed 
upon  us  for  a  moment  and  were  at  once 
veiled  by  her  long  lashes ;  below  the  eyes 
was  a  strip  of  dead  black  about  an  inch 
wide,  fastened  to  the  blue  robe  at  the  sides, 
and  linked  to  the  white  band  above  by  a 
narrow  ornament  of  blue  enamel.  From 
the  black  strip  depended  a  yashmak  of 
transparent  black  gauze  reaching  to  the 
knees  ;  through  this  the  woman's  haughty 
features  faintlv  showed ;  she  held  the 
yashmak  in  its  place  with  a  delicate  brown 
hand,  the  fingers  of  which  were  stained  a 
deep  rose-colour  witli  henna. 

All  this  I  noted  as  she  rose  and  stood  on 
one  side.  We  enterefi  the  kouba ;  there 
w  is  a  flat  slab  of  marble  let  into  the  stone 
of  the  floor,  and  the  only  light  came  from 
an  opening  in  the  wall  towards  the  south- 
east— enough  for  so  small  a  place.  We 
glanced  round :  on  every  side  were  rough 
wooden  pegs  driven  into  the  crevices 
between  the  stones,  and  on  these  pegs  hung 
a  most  varied  collection  of  offerings — I 
supjwse  they  were  offerings.   Man\  of  th*?m 
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were  mere  rags.  slircJs  ami   fragments  of  charms,  eacli    fastiioiieJ     ini-j    tli*;    r -tij;:! 

various  coluureJ  cu:ii.in.  blue    and    tvliUe  likeneis  of  a  hand;    and     a     shimni<.-ring 

j.rcduminating ;  here  and  tiiere  was  a  liltle  shirt   of  m^il,   the  delicate    linl^s  of  steel 

cap  of  si  itched  colt'jn.  such  as  the  children  rusted  here  and  there  into  a  deep  orange. 


,  or  a  strip  of  tis 


r  gold. 


What  strange  ufTc 

rings  were  these  !     What 

tales  they  could  tell  of 

faith,      of     hope     and 

miiiii 

love,   of    despair   and 

Rp^ 

deadlj      hate !       And 

wklr' 

wh,.  was.ViV/t  jAr»# 

[ 

/ 

Z,lim.i?       Wt     si'.-l 
ih-re     silentlv.     and 
Krishna,  awaking 
Ullered  a  long  nailing 
^■^^.       We     weni  out. 
chilled   l.v    the  air  of 
the  kottba,   anri  ag.iin 

from  her  seal  liencarii 
nrch    and     stuid 
1      as    we    passed 

If 

ij, 

^^e  had  a  troubled 

7i  ' 

4 

I  r  {,ress  hack  to  where 

he  bnai  waited  for  us 

¥ 

f 

lie.irli  ;  Krisiiiu 
11     not     U-    cotn- 
i.        'Ih^      iiiile 

[MS/, 

A 

ure,     usu.ilh     s" 

|il;irid.      was     fretful 

1 

Vf 

■nd   re.[k-ss.and   Pud- 
[iiani   luish-d     him     in 
lain.     At   l.isi  I.L-  «.Ls 
siilted.      Ills      nvilicr 
.■Ru;.ed    ...ftK    t..  him 
as  he  slc;>t.  and  i  was 
lost   in   musings  uj^.n 
ihe     kouha     and     its 
..rterin^.s. 

Whe..    «e      reiaied 
iliL-  l-.at  «e  were  vM 
lint      the      i>.al      iiad 
arrive!     from      Sue^, 
a.d     Ih.u      night      we 

'.-^' 

"ere  to  li;.i\e  uiir  shel- 

Ot  *" 

ierj'-,g  gulf  and  steam 

:'':klare  of  oiral  and  cornelian 


rri^'d  on  K.ard  U 
.  Arab  b.ii!icl  of  C 


■  •U\m-  koi.h.i.  She 
r  !n-li.nninj;s   were 
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ill  spite  oi  this,  she  had  the  air  and  manner 
oi  a  person  ol  distinction.  The  men  drew 
aside  respectfully  as  she  came  up  the  side 
of  the  ship,  and  Pudmani  whisi)ered,  "  It 
is  the  bibt  (lady)  of  the  kouba  \  "  She  was 
to  go  with  us  tu  Suez,  the  captain  ex- 
plained, and  was  to  occui)y  an  empty  cabin 
between  mine  and  that  belo*iging  to  Pud- 
mani  and  her   family. 

Pudmani  slipped  away  to  hush  Krishna 
to  sleep,  for  he  was  again  restless,  and  1, 
loath  to  leave  the  beauty  of  the  night,  lin- 
gered to  lean  over  the  bulwarks  and  watch 
me  rising  of  the  moon,  now  at  her  fullest 
splendour.  1  thought  regret  fulls  thai 
iG-morrovv  would  see  us  again  well  on  our 
journey  westward;  every  knut  we  made 
took  me  further  avvav  from  a  land  I  loved, 
from  a  life  I  knew ;  brought  me  nearer  to 
a  future  of  which  1  knew  nothing,  to  a 
country  that  had  no  place  for  me  -iu» 
warmth  of  welcome.  Here,  wandering  on 
the  water,  though  cut  off  frcJin  all  1  knew, 
all  I  loved,  1  was  at  least  free  from  the 
terror  of  the  immediate  unkr.ovvii.  1  heard 
th-  tiger  cubs  sofll\  purring  in  their  cage, 
like  the  great  cats  they  were,  and  going  to 
them  I  sat  down  on  the  dei'k  and  patted 
iheir  paws  as  they  lay  with  them  thrust 
through  the  bars,  and  scratched  warily 
behind  their  ears  with  my  finger.  Thev, 
poor  creatures,  were  also  alien  from  their 
home,  thrust  into  cramped  and  unfamiliar 
surroundings,  going  they  knew  not  where 
— still,  they  were  together.  There  was  a 
cry  from  the  cabin  below — a  long  wailing 
cry  repeated  again  and  again.  1  went 
down  and  found  Pudmani  bending  in 
anguish  over  her  child  ;  he  was  in  high 
fever,  and  the  simple  remedies  she  had 
applied  were  of  no  avail.  Her  luisl>and, 
flurried  and  helpless,  walked  to  arc!  fro 
in  the  narrow  i)assage  between  the  cabin 
and   the  saloon. 

"  It  is  the  strange  (iod.  it  is  the  God  of 
the  kouba.  Ladv,"  moared  I'udmnni ;  "we 
entered  with  no  prayer-  no  offering— and 
Oh  !  mv  Krishna,  mv  little  son  I  Oh, 
Lady,  prav  to  your  God,  he  changes  his 
mind,  he  is  not  like  the  Gods  of  my  people, 
the  Misscn  tnenis  were  sure,  .-^sk  him  for 
my  little  son  ;  I  am  afiaid.** 

I  soothed  her  as  best  I  i-uiild,  an<l  told 
her  to  moisten  his  lips  cu'Ctiiiaally  and  to 
be  quite  stilL     I  did  this  for  her  sake,  to 


soothe  and  employ  her,  for  I  knew  nothing 
of  children's  ailments  then.  I  saw  that 
Pudmani  was  better  alone,  better  able  to 
collect  her  thoughts  and  do  what  she  could 
for  the  child  without  the  ex.'itement  of  my 
presence,  so  I  kissed  her  tenderl) — it 
seemeil  all  1  could  do — and  climbed  again 
on  deck  and  leant  against  the  bulwarks. 
I  would  sa\  good-b}e  to  Tur;  to-morrow 
we  should  see  it  no  more.  How  ghostlike 
it  looked  in  the  moonlight,  with  its  scatter- 
ing of  palms,  its  white  tents,  and  the  dis- 
tant outline  of  the  mountains  against  the 
dark  blue  of  the  skv  ! 

My  thoughts,  troubled  for  Pudmani, 
troubled  for  m\self,  were  interrupted  b)  a 
small  cool  hand  being  laid  on  mine,  and, 
startled,  1  found  the  Arab  woman  standing 
beside  me.  her  dark  e\es  scanning  my  face. 

"  Lady  !  '  she  said,  in  Enj^lish,  in  a  pure 
fresli  voire  and  with  a  delicacv  of  acceni 
that  surprised  me,  "  Lady  I  Here  is  the 
bdtiik  ni  Sitta." 

"The  baiuk  of  Sitta  !  '  1  exclaimed, 
amazed,  but,  as  swiftly  as  she  had  cx)me, 
she  swept  away  and  passed  o.it  of  my  sight 
in  the  direction  of  the  com|)anion  ladder. 
In  my  hand  lay  a  small  oval  tin  box.  I 
Kx)ked  at  it  chisel v  and  saw,  in  raised 
letters  on  the  lid — '' Keating  s  Cough 
Lozengts.^^  I  was  not  surprised  at  this  ;  I 
had  seen  the  priceless  diamonds,  pearls, 
and  emeralds  of  a  begum  taken  from  a 
cracked  marmalade  jar  or  a  battered  biscuit 
box.  What  surprised  me  was  that,  as  1 
ojiened  the  lid,  1  was  conscious  of  a  subtle 
fragrance,  sweet  as  attar  of  rose,  but  more 
sharply  penetrating.  I  untied  the  twisted 
green  silken  thread  that  bound  the  yellow- 
linen  wrapped  round  what  lay  in  the  Ikjx, 
unfolded  it.  ami  in  m\  hand  lax  indeed  the 
baluk  of  Sitta  I  The  moonli^-lu  shone 
upon  the  outstretched  wings  <f  blue  and 
green  enamelled  on  a  background  of  dull 
gold,  U|)on  tlu'  cabalistic  sign  in  the  centre. 
IJ.ick  I  travelled  in  niemorx  .back  to  another 
moonlight  night  when,  U|x»n  the  c^jrner  (»f 
my  verandah,  I  watched  that  dance — 
watched  Sitta.  voung  and  beautiful  in  the 
silver  light.  This  was  the  scent  of  her 
flower.  I  turned  the  amulet  over  ;  there 
was  the  <TU<'if<^rm  figure,  there  the  eyes, 
blue  and  white.  sf;*nung  to  l«M)k  at  me  in 
retX)gnilion  :  an»l  through  the  golden  rinir 
a  slender   chain  of  delicate  workman 
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was   jiaswrJ   inoking  loo  slight  to  supiwrt 


lilt 


<,i  I  he  ( 


I  IHl^J  ilic  aaiiilH  by  ilic  chain  and 
hung  ii  (111  m>  linger.  A  cry  arose  fruni 
below,  the  neak  and  freifiil  crj  of  I'ud- 
maui's  halv.  1  had  fnrgi^iicn  tu  prav  for 
him  lo  "iUl-  (Jud  who  changes  His  m'in.l.' 
Uut,  across  niv  lliuught  of  prajer,  passed 
ih:;  memory  of  what  Silta  believed  of  !--t 
baiiik.  It  iniiil  be  put  into  your  hands 
u  ficii  year  soul  is  far  away,  or  it  gives  no 
■,.ii!i.  Here  ii  lay  in  my  hand,  put  lh;r; 
Hiisn  ray  soul  was  surely  far  away.  But 
wlial  to  wish?  Truly  1  had  an  embarras 
lie  ridusse  in  the  matter  of  wislies,  llie 
difficulty  was  to  chouse  one.  Alone  in  the 
world,  wiih  iioiliing  clear  before  me,  almost 
penniless.  Whitl  should  1  wish  for?  For 
my  baiiik  to  return  tu  me?  No.  It  was 
lost — for  evtr  luii— fallen    into  a    seu   as 


deep  as  this 

oier 

which 

1    held 

that 

of 

Silia.     I'ot  w 

lal 

ihenP 

Again    1 

lear 

1    the 

vailing 

cry 

of 

Krishna. 

I  ^vas   so  y 

oung   to  be 

thrown 

tllUS 

on 

the  world— si 

II  i 

1  mv  ii.-en.s.     What 

ish 

wuuM    help  r 

le— 

what    d 

d   I     long 

or? 

Nothing. 

Again   Kri, 

ma 

s    liUle 

feeble 

wail 

as- 

sailed  my  e;ir 

s. 

I   forgot  111 

sj 

,  iorgo, 

lor  the 

IIIOI 

i^ll! 

mv  past,  forg 

A  CI 

in|ilelel 

mv  fe 

ir  ot 

the 

future.       "H 

ipp 

ni'ss    fi 

r   Piidii 

mi  ! 

'    1 

said    aloud.   ' 
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ipiness 

fur    1 
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ni : 

Ihaf  isnn  wis 

1," 

I'heves 

d  n^ue 

1  Ml< 

den 

lurch  anil  bef 

11  L- 

1    could 

it.  1 

ea.i 

cold.  eivuu,..ll 

ll   H 

iij;-;  an 

di-lic^i 

■  sic 
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chain  glimmered  for  an  instant  in  the 
moonlighi,  and  dropped  with  a  jingling 
sound  against  the  edge  of  the  bulwarks, 
and  from  ihence  down — down — into  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 

From  the  East,  from  the  West,  through 
the  air,  through  the  water,  Silia's  btduk 
had  returned  to  her. 

I  went  below  at  once.  The  cabin  next 
lo  mine  was  in  darkness — beyond  there-was 
no  longer  wailing — all  was  silent.  In 
spile  of  my  amazement  at  the  strangeness 
or  the  gift  that  had  been  jiut  into  my  hand, 
in  spite  of  its  sudden  loss,  I  soon  fell  into 
a  dreamless  sleep- 
Next  morning  the  Arab  wnnian  (the  hibi 
a.i  the  men  called  her  in  imitaiion  of  Pud- 
mani)  ivas  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  not  a  trace 
of  her  was  lo  be  found ;  her  basket  was 
gone.  But  little  Krishna  was  bright  and 
smiling,  and  Piidmani's  cup  of  happiness 
was  full. 

"  It  was  the  strange  God  of  the  kouba. 
Lady,"  she  persisted,  "  who  struck  my 
heart's  treasure;  we  should  have  taken  an 
offering.  But  you  prayed  for  me  to  the 
God  who  changes  his  mind,  and  my  little 
son  is  well." 

Success  had  fuililled  mv  first  nisli, 
li.ippiness  fulfilled  nu  seaind.  and  I  sailed 

if    iKlth. 


seek     for 


A  V 


all 


'jiiesi  liiihetlo.       But  I  rest 
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AMI 

ROMAXri'  OF  FASHION 

By  ULUE   C.    HOSIE 


c^c^.^r;^^ 


'  A  NTEQUITY 
i\,      Fashitjii    was  old," 


when 
:   ask 


again  and  again,  "What  is  llie  fnsliion?" 
For  fashion  which  is  not  beaiitifu!  dies, 
but  arti.stii-  fashion  cnrliires  like  the  hills 
and  fi)r  the  same  reason. 

"  He  who  founded  the  rills 

And  through  the  green  iiiotintiiLn*  1»1  them, 
Whose   Hund   when   He   i>ilecl   ihe  enduring 
hills 
With  a  msntle  of  beauty  sprcnd  Ihem.'' 

That  the  Creator  never  made  His  works 
for  man  to  mend  is  a  trite  saiing  of  a  for- 
gotten philosopher,  and  as  it  is  from 
Nature  that  nui.'h  inspiratinn  comes,  is  it 
any  man'el  that  next  to  I.ove — which  Is 
Beanly  undefinable — the  worM  is  ruled  by 
the  visihle  i-harm  of  loveliness? 

Artists  who  ha\e  transferred  to  paper, 
chicken  skin,  ivory,  or  mother  o'  pearl  fan 
mounts  the  expression  of  the  pulsing 
thought  of  tlieir  lime,  who  have  been  the 
exponents  of  chivalrous  limning  on  these 
dainty  trifles,  noi  only  as  reward  have 
their  names  carved  everlastingly  on  the 
wall  of  fame,  but  have  ilirectly,  or  in- 
directly, l>een  among  the  victors  of  the 
world.  The  f.in  in  the  white,  delicate, 
dimpled  hand  of  Cleopatra  was  more  des- 
potic ihan  Marc  Antony's  sceptre,  and  the 
fan  so  captivated  our  own  warlike  Queen 
Bess  that  she  made  it  a  decree  that  a  fan 


sliould  he  the  only  gift  a  sovereign  could 
accept  at  the  hand  of  a  subject. 

Various  are  the  legends  and  myths  which 
seek  lo  a.ssert  the  supremacy  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  fan.  One,  asi'rilied  to  the 
nimble  intuition  of  woman,  comes  from 
China,  where  I.ang-sin,  daughter  of  a 
Mandarin.  «hile  attending  the  Feast  of 
Lanterns,  was  si>  oven-ome  by  the  heat  that, 
forj;ettinn  eti'iuelte  for  a  moment,  she 
pulleii  nff  liLT  mask  and  waved  it  lo  and 
fro  to  effe.-l  a  refreshing  zephyr.  Her 
feminine  kindred  were  not  slow  to  observe 
the  result  of  this  abrupt  revealing  of 
almond  shaped  eies.  full  nf  brilliancy, 
long  silken  lashed  lids,  and  ilie  radiance 
of  ruby  lijis,  »}  henceforth  masks  as  fans 
were  modish.  Japan  contributes  her  quota 
of  legend  bv  descril«ng  how  a  widow  who 
was  prostrated  by  grief  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  fled  to  the  Temple  of  Mieido, 
an<l  while  there,  with  a  pre^e  of  paper, 
fanned  the  fever  away  from  the  person  of 
a  high  church  dignitary.  The  ."ientiment 
in  this  pretty  tale  was  re-echoed  centuries 
la:er  in  nur  own  We^tern  land  by  Sir 
Waiter  Scott,  wht  calls  woman  a  minis- 
tering angel  when  pain  rends  the  brow  of 
afflicted  man.  At  any  rate,  the  widow's 
wondrous  powers  are  remembered  in  Japan 
to  this  day,  where  many  of  the  eventaiUste 
shops  are  called   Mieida       And  alw  to 
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cant  pin,  Onre  afptin  tvomen  pmve'l  their 
;i.I:i|.tal.Mlily,  an.1  frHii  l!ipn.-c  ..M.v..r.l  iK^' 
pin  has  played  its  part  in  lace  designs  -jt 
surjiassin};  )o\-e lines.',  destineil  U>  adum 
l<t;aiity  ami  add  l<>  the  <li);nity  of  its  owners. 
The  romance  of  lace  is  a  tale  of  thriiling 
iiarraiive.  Kings,  emperors,  and  lesser 
de.spots  have  hurled  anathema  at  rhc  uii: 
of  this  srwivy  material,  but  it  is  onlv  oni-e 
plared  on  record  that  a  woman,  taking; 
murage  in  bcth  hands,  went  to  the  P'i|ie 
and  pleaded  so  eloquently  dial  he  mailc 
ihe  then  Patriarch  of  Venice  rescind  his 
decree  prohibiting  his  feminine  flock  from 
appearing  at  deifHional  exercises  attired 
in  any  manner  with  lace.  Ruskin  says 
lace  is  beauty  which  has  been  the  reward 
of  industry  and  attention;  by  the  look  of 
it  the  atiility  of  the  maker  is  pro\-ed,  by 
its  rarity  the  dignity  of  the  wearer;  that 
the  di.-sij;ner  had  a  pretty  fancy,  the  maker 
fine  fingers,  the  wearer  commonsense  ix* 
lo  don  it  on  nil  occasions. 

At  one  time,  and  that  not  so  very  long 
ago  five  or  six  decades  at  most^lace  was 
wiirn  without  proper  regard  to  its  artistic 
ilispiisal,  and  also  as  to  colour,  somewhat 
reminiscent  "'f  the  pious  and  wifelv  vow 
of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile.  We  ob- 
tain the  blonile    tint  by  a   more    sanitary 

The  sketch  showing  the  late  Queen'a 
>to-king  portravs  one  of  the  best  exam|iles 
nf  V.f;:  work  in  France  during  iht-  mirldle 
of  ihi-  ninrleenth  cemiiry.  The  whol.-  i.i 
wrniight  r.f  finest  flax  thre.nl  in  the 
favourite  blonrl.-  lonf.  At  the  toil  of  ihe 
ankiet  will  bi'  noted  the  device  of  a  roval 
iTown.  anil  ei|iuiily  perceptible  will  be  seen 
a  tiny  rnu  nf  lieaiis  defining  the  margin 
of    (he  shoe   line.     This   sto:-king  and   its 

tipc-ning  (hi;  gnai  rxhibiijim  in  Hyde  I'ark 
ill  1851  lliat  the  dn-n  >nung  moiian'h  wore 
thesi'  hose.  Thi-  originals  are  as  exqui- 
siteU  pcrfeci  ;is  nhf-n  ihi;y  left  the  maker's 
hands,  and  r'vrTv  thn-ail  was  woven  by 
Iiand. 

r.e  Gran./  .lMw,/w,-,  it  i<  assumed,  pre- 
senli'd  ihis  Cbini'.i-  l,in  lo  a  wifi'  of  a 
"Sun  'if  H<-aven."*  and  irs  fat.;  wems  to 
iiave  had  som.-  affinity  lo  Louis  Qu.atorze's 
own  chosen  de.sign.  It  wns  looted  at 
Pekin.  and  was  thi'  propi-rty  of  a  lady 
within   the    fortn-S'!  at   the  •.i-gc  of  Port 


i-.-.ifih.-si- birds  w:is  uiihout  ■i..ubi 
ihr  atlr:.ctinu.  and  lh,.ugb  we  \itld  l.i 
.supi-rsiili.Mi  l-.d.iy.  the  ..bservant  will 
note  that  the  prismatic  culours  an:  repro- 
rlui'ed  <in  nianv  of  the  ornate  devices 
paint.d  on  fan'mounls. 

When  Ciniabui-  «as  el.^clrifving  It.ily 
(h^  wnrk  nf  la.-c  making  was  pn-enling 
qui.lU  within  thi;  walls  of  ch.isti-r.-d 
flwpllings,  an.I  wlir-ii.  lai.-r,  th<-  immas- 
trrirs  H,-r.-  suppri-ss.-d.  ih,-  manufacture  of 
the  .x-iuisit.-  filuu  fabric  was  chhflv 
pass,a  t.,  ilK-hand. 'if  the  laitv.  It  thus 
go*,  an  im,>..M,s.hli-h  has  survived  ihmugb 
.mn^  vicis-itudrs.  but  it  was  wiicn 
I.eonar.H  da  Vinri.  \Iiclia-l,ing.-lo.  Cor- 
tegio.  anil  th.it  noble  band  -.f  patrons  and 
painters  of   an    wt-rr  infusing  the  a-.stliHi 


tha 


■Id  the  i 


ol>s< 
insignifi- 
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Artliur.     The  .J.v 


si<le 


I  I  he 


illuslratlo:i,  in  which  Cupid  is  noliceil 
escorting  nymphs  to  see  Vulcan  preparing 
armour,  while  the  reverse  mount  depicts 
a  couple  of  lovers,  swearing  eternal  alle- 
giance, on  the  eve  of  war.  The  pierced 
ivory  sticks  are  carved  with  all  the  gor- 
geous effect  of  the  Regency  and  of  Louis's 
own  reign  of  splendid  magnilli-ence.  Of 
course  ihe  rivet,  which  is  .1  tiny  walch,  is 
of  more  modern  origin,  and  l.ears  ihe 
English  mark  of  Hughes,  Ijindun,  1760. 
The  gold  guards  are  studded  with  costly 
gems,    doves   and    eagles   in    rubies   and 


iv.s,^ssl(>ns  of  ihc  ag.-s.  In  sl.iking  en- 
Irast  tu  this  fan  is  the  one  umlcr  which  is 
written  Vernis  ^[artin.  It  is  absolutely 
priceless  on  account  of  ihe  bewildering 
deli<acy  of  the  lao|ut-r.  Miniature  pic- 
tures are  painted  on  ihe  Ivorv  sticks  on 
the  'ibverse  siile,  ami  on  ths  reverse  side 
is  a  landscape  after  the  Chinese  f.ishion. 
It  was  painted  after  tli.-  French  had  taken 
their  ivarlike  cxpedilion  inio  the  Nether- 
lamU;  the  evidence  of  the  lacquer  shows 
this  as  well  as  the  Dutch  scenes  on  one 
side.  It  was  the  Dutch  who  first  brought 
the  Chinese  lacquer  to  Europe,  and  when 


emeralds  are  surmounted  by  bamls  of 
sapphires.  It  was  in  truth  worthy  of  ilie 
French  King  to  tip  his  gift  with  such  deli- 
cate courtesies,  for  in  the  East,  of  all 
countries,  the  symbols  of  gems  are  de- 
votedly cherished. 

They  are  amulets  of  dazzling  beauty, 
the  ruby  being  regarded  as  typifying 
charity,  dignity,  and  divine  power,  the 
possession  of  ihe  emerald  denoting  invul- 
nerability to  mortal  sin  and  combat,  ami 
tbe  sapphire  is  one  of  the  stones  mentioned 
in  Holy  Writ ;  the  velvety  sheen  nf  these 
strands  of  sapphires  alone  make,,  this  fan 
worthy  of  being  ranked  amimg  the   regal 


Ihe  French  saw  their  opponents'  artistically 
lustred  pictures,  they  annexed  the  vogue 
on  iheir  return  to  Paris,  but,  as  with  most 
new  modes,  the  lengthy  time  cf  waiting 
for  Chirese  argo,;es  to  bring  the  lacquer 
lEj  the  Western  d.iors  induced  ihe  inven- 
tion of  an  imitation  nearer  home.     In  this 


^ssful  I 


Mai 


who 


■wed   by 


legislature  the  sole 
monopolv  of  its  manuf.iciure  for  twenty 
years.  The  secret  uf  the  transparency  o^ 
the  Vernis  Martin,  however,  died  with  its 
inventor,  and  thus  it  is  these  articles  of 
furniture  and  fans  are  so  treasured.  Time 
in  its  flight  has  not  loiiche<l  one  single  inch 
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of  iliem  with  (iccay.  The  :u-iual  fan  from 
which  this  illustration  has  been  taken  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  in  existence. 
Around  the  miniatures  are  fillings  of  suf- 
md  gret'ii  gold;  the  pre- 


siimpluousness  'if  ihe  Regency  were  givii^ 
place  to  graceful  elegance.  '  Witteau, 
lioucher,  and  Lancret  painted  creations  of 
their  own  divine  fancy,  sylvan  dcHghti, 
dainty  idylls,  and  imparted  a  breath  of 
Greek .  beautf 
by  the  i 
jewel -like 
sparkle  of 
bright  eyes, 
the  poiie  of  a 
well    set  head 


each  guard 
near  the  rivet  is  a  tiny  bit  of  shimmering 
mother  o'  pearl.  Queen  Alexandra 
possesses  a  few  examples  of  this  costly  de- 
scription, and  the  late  Queen  also  had  a 
few  choice  specimens  in  htr  collection,  but 
as  I  have  saiil  the  fans  of  this  kinH  are  not 
numerous.  Th^it  the  perioii  was  a  transi- 
tion one  also  makes  them  valuable.  Marie 
Antoinette  was  exerting  her  influence  for 
dainty  loveliness,    and   the  grandeur   and 


VERNIS    MARTIN    FAN. 


w  o  r  k  m  a  B> 
ship  it.  the 
lace  fan  mount  presented  by  Lady  Wcet* 
man  Pearson  to  the  Sultana  of  Moiocoa 
There  are  no  less  than  five  diffetent 
designs  of  fans  wrought,  as  it  were, 
in  aho-reliei'o  on  the  vrat  riseau.  The 
central  one  may  have  been  inspired 
by  Ihe  tradition  of  the  beauty  of  the  fan 
nf  the  Priest  of  Isls  who,  when  he  became 
a  Grecian  deity,  had  this  graceful  flabelluo) 
lovely   girt   slave.     Another 


waved  bv 
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HOSE    POINT    LACE    BERTHE — MODERN. 


pattern  is  a  repHi-a  of  a  f;m  ivhirh  i^)ii,e:i 
£lUfU>eth  carried  in  her  hand  «heti  hav- 
ing one  of  her  most  pleasing  j>or(r.iits 
painted,  and  is  the  first  instame  of  a 
monarch  piiinted  with  the  cuqueiie's 
sceptre.  This  lovely  Brussels  point  lace 
mount  was  a  costly  gift,  and  it  may,  and  no 
doubt  will,  be  treasured  in  vears  to  come  as 
a  unique  piece  of  work.  And  if  the  mount 
be. torn  in  any  manner  it  can  be  mended 
so  that  no  one  could  detect  where  the  re- 
pairs began  or  ende<i.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  slit'h  called 
rucrm. 

Of  modern  date  is  the  lace  berthe  of 
Rose  Point,  and  there  is  no  disputing  its 
superb  weaving.  Full  many  a  note  of 
joyous  song  was  sung  over  it  by  its  weaver, 
for  with  the  traditions  of  lace  .■nill  linger 
the  custom  of  singing  over  the  work  in 
language  "quaint  and  oldenc." 

In  the  concluding  picture  is  shown  the 
beauty  of  stencilling,  and  stencilling  by 
Reginald  Dick  is  to  lull  the  tired  senses  in 
a  repose  nf  dreamy  mlrair.  The  subject 
is   Dawn,   and   as   the   figure   of   Dawn, 


si'ulpuin-d  1)>  Mi.liaelangcio,  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  art,  the  tints  of  Aua  fan  are 
correspondingly  lovely.  The  sun  is  rising, 
or  shall  I  say  walking  to  its  throne?  amid 
the  golden  and  Rose  du  Barri  and  purple 
mists  of  mom.  The  harmony  of  the  warm 
(;low  is  entrancingly  picturesque,  recalling 
the  glowing  radiance  of  a  Venetian  paint- 
ing, and  demonstrating  truthfully  the 
meaning  of  the  word  stencilling,  which 
comes  from  the  French  eslincellor — to 
sparkle. 

The  guards  for  this  mount  are  of  dyed 
mother  o'  pearl  in  tones  of  rich  copper  and 
deep  dark  brown,  which  scintillate  bril- 
liantly, giving  the  impression  of  prismatic 
hues  golden,  yellow,  peach,  and  coppery 
reds.  This  process  is  a  secret  of  modem 
art,  akin  to  the  Vemis  Martin,  and  the 
alchemists'  skill,  though  it  may  be  as 
simple  as  intensifying  the  colours  of  gems 
with  honey,  is  closely  guarded.  But  of  its 
superlative  beauty  there  is  no  hesitation, 
though  colouring  mother  o'  pearl  sounds 
like  painting  the  petals  of  the  dunask  and 
moss  veiled  rose. 
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■n.Liur.'.iri  r^iai-^i  :te  i-jng  Aswing  kac<li. 
s-.i-Li  la.-i  f:r:ni  "he  teginnipg  .;f  "heir 
ii:r.r.::;ii  ■Leea  rsgar'e-i  i.*  i  t-j.lg-  .-f  .lU- 
z~..'.'-_B.     Tf^  la  :-t'  yn    ney    -am   thrir 

Vir.\Li    i  ij;.:  :     '■:•:  :h=  :-vin::t  -f  ilk: 

.t    -v.i=±;e  jcten,   ^tt*    »     io    w-::h.>iu. 

^ij  It.  Jiv*  »i;Ji  A.iicls.  «mi:  w:!h  him 
:3  ^-.-T  T-t.'a.  i-i'i  ^--tn  passing  rjpld'v  by 
1  %-j:~   "--ii-ic.  '-^  '.^i^.'.ir.z   sharp    ptickli* 


RtOlNALD  WCK 

STENCILLED   FAN. 

itii;   au^i-\   a 

t  Ihc  Sepiil'lir'-- 

woff;  a  »hi«: 

inflii-teil  a  wound  oji  her  white  hand  Venus 

.l.,l...       f(   .V 

•rCtiiilv  w.is  r"--! 

v-:.]  f-,r  ,,aiii- 

Iml  no  iilt-a  of  petulantly  saying  she  would 

d.in  H^;-r  |. 

.r  •■'■tiiuiics  .-.'■'■or 

,linK  K,  .lis.!.- 

r.i-\t:t  f;.,  nf-ar  the  pl.ire  again  ;  instead  she 

srril,<-<.  wiv. 

,iUo<Kign:iH:it 

as  the  nrit.iljli; 

imperiouslv  onlered  the  Graces  to  take  the 

^:<r].  ..1   k>,[ 

[i;i[i  jTi.ilronf!.  am 

i  .ns   liistfiriral 

m-"iel  of  her  han.l  nn-1  evolve  an  artistic 

n>i   lh>'   rii'-ti' 

.   f,,^;:,.         \V)„.n 

worn   Ijj-   ihir 

■•-iwfin^  for  ii. 

r<"[n:i[|  lu'li' 

.-,  it   r:,m-  rinht 

in  Ihc  base  of 

llx'  -.kin   'Ir. 

lorilortil  with 

"  But  Vciiuti  vexfl  witFi  pain. 

H    llollM.l-         1 

■rvi-,1  for  thosfi 

Lest  aiiv  liuif.  shoMia  touch  her  hand  again. 

Bade  all  ot  once  her  unclad  Grnces  sew 

rifri.-s   wliM 

,.r  ilicir  '.th.:r 

A  leathern  shelter  for  her  hnn.t  ot  gnow. 

The  lovi-lj-  Crnces,  ilra[>cd  in  floating  hair. 

(itilv     .v.rri-rtly 

No  lonffT  left  their  own  hands  free  and  bun ; 

i:islerit''l     l>y 

But  bo'ind  and  coverc<l  Ihem  aa  Venus  did. 

f.M1K-.l   <-M.I 

i.    Aiin-lius  III--  r 

luijHTdr  giftPil 

And  now  Ihc  elove's  true  origin  ix  hid 

,v..  api.laus 
^iil.>f  alwav 
IT,  the  prim 


--fair  girls  alone 

Then  fame  the  tmpemr  iii.l  ll.cn  hirCoiirt!" 
And  then  at  ln»t  the  folk  of  every  port." 
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rl.-liings 


lon;;glu\u-i  li.-lieNtMl  loha^u  l,<.-,;n  rtiuk-re.! 
as  tribure  l>y  the  naiives  uf  Asia  to  some  nf 
(lie  rii:ir;u.!is.  Ami  alwajs  hankiTinj; 
after  the  arii-siic.  t;\en  tlm  warridr  (ireeks 
are  supjioseil  lo  have  hail  a  species  of  glove 
for  use  when  bivouackinj;  during  their 
(•ampaijj;ns.  Tn  many  a^es  gliives  have 
I)een  the  sym1>ol  of  l<ne.  honour,  failh, 
Inyatly,  ilegrnlation,  as  well  as  a  seal,  or 
f;uarantee  ()f  security  anil  defiance.  The 
follniving  slory  is  rather  a  witty  skirmish 
in  wciriis  over  gloves,  A  Mr.  Page  sent 
d  lady  a  glove  with  the  cuuplel, 

"  It  from  gl 
Then  glov 

And  in  reply  ihe  ladv    penned, 


Mr.  Gregg  told  me  for  a  truth  that  for 
his  superlatively  tx:autiful  and  supple 
ganls  he  uses  the  skins  of  k'ds  which  have 
been  fed  on  milk  only,  as  the  skins  of 
those  animals  fed  on  herbage  are  firm  and 
stout,  while  those  fed  on  milk  are  porous 
and  spongy.  Dyes  for  gloves  are  made  of 
Brazilwood,  logwi  od,  and  old  and  young 
fusticwood.  Lovely  tints  of  grey  are  ob- 
tained from  berries  of  many  varieties, 

A  chalice  veil  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  C'.regg 
charmed  me  by  ihe  ri>bwcl)li>  fineness  of 
the  lawn  ami  the  exquisite  design  of  the 


lare  b.rder,  which  was  wov.m  witlwut  in- 
sertion fnim  ihe  j)lain  centre.  It  is  of 
Irish  manufaclurf  and  |K)ssibly  dates  from 
the  sevenlci-nth  cciiliiry  ;  the  pattern  is 
magnificent  and  seems  as  though  the  lace- 
maker  had  allowed  the  brilliant  im.igery  of 
her  brain  to  expand  luxuriantly  fof  this 
enshrouding  vetl  for  sacramental  use.  No 
specimen  of  French  lace  tver  wrought 
could  siir|.ass  the  beauty  of  ihe  siiich.-s. 
and  among  the  tracers  is  a  stitch  which  'S 
now  lost  to  the  art.  for  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  acccKiijilish  the  like  since  this 
veil  was  i-cimjileied.  The  lost  stitch  in 
oimplete<i  ilesign  can  onlv  be  compared  to 
a  piece  of  the  must  delicate  silver  filigree 
work.  As  many  designs  for  bridal  veils 
were  taken  from  Church  embroideries,  I 
trow  this  lace  I  order  has  ofteji  been 
altempte'i  In  re]ir<»hicilon,  for  it  has  an  im- 
maculate charm  which  cannot  he  defaced. 
One  may  womler  and  j-u  on  wondering  at 
the  artistic  iu.units  of  fasliions  which  come 
to  us  with  thf  advance  and  retirement  of 
mo<ies,  and  pontler  on  the  romances  which 
m.ight  delight  our  ears  and  enthrall  our 
hearts  if  only  these  emblems  of  other  days 
had  the  gift  of  speech,  but  perhaps  it  is 
well  that,  though  the  sentiment  jiervades,  it 
is  eloquently  silent. 


"  Wr.ii.lrf.asanliiwfi.li 

OKin^T'loui  i'(the  I 

Thon'lic  the  (..vt^mc  . 


«  tliy  silent  IihIIii, 
st ; 

;(')i  ill  their  [MtlU, 


QUAINT  EPITAPHS 

By  ERNEST  R.   SUPPLING 


WHO  wrote  the  first  peculiar,  or 
quaint  epitaph,  must  ever  remain 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  for  they  were 
indulged  in  by  both  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  and  from  them  have  comedown 
through  the  ages  even  to  our  own  times, 
and  in  our  own  days  have  ceased ; 
vetoed  by  the  ruling  authorities  of  the 
Church,  who  have  decreed  that  hence- 
forth no  inscription  which  smacks  of  the 
eccentric,  peculiar  or  quaint  order  shall 
be  allowed  in  any  church  or  burial 
ground  of  the  Established  Church. 

Quaint  epitaphs,  like  valentines,  are 
therefore  dead;  but  although  they  will 
no  more  find  a  place  in  English  church- 
yards, it  is  worth  while  to  perpetuate 
those  which  remain ;  hence  a  few  are 
herewith  embalmed  in  printers'  ink  that 
they  may  not  be  lost  through  the 
perishable  nature  of  some  of  the  stones 
upon  which  they  are  incised. 

Many  of  those  herewith  given  are 
taken  from  slabs  so  hoary  with  age 
and  the  incrustation  of  lichen,  that  it 
lias  only  been  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
vicar  or  sexton  that  they  have  been 
rescued  from  oblivion. 

To  prove  that  quaint  epitaphs  were 
written  five  hundred  years  agone,  and 
\hat  some  are  still  extant,  the  following 
may  serve  as  an  example.  It  may  be 
found  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  of 
Pakefield  Church,  Suffolk. 

As  the  meaning  may  not  be  apparent 
to  all,  I  have  ventured  to  place  a 
paraphrase  by  its  side. 

To  John  Bowf,  who  died  about  1380- 
1400. 


Al  schue  me  hen, 
Whedir  no  when, 
May  no  man  ken 
But  (io(l  a  lK)ve. 
Kfor  other  we  ^'ar, 


Wo  xhall  all  go  henco, 
Whither  nor  when, 
No  man  may  know 
But  (Jo<l  above. 
Thoueh       for       other 
(things)  we  care, 
Hen  schul  we  far,  Hence  shall  we  fare, 

Full  poore  and  bar.  Full  poor  and  bare. 

That  seyse  John  Bowf.     Thus  says  John  Bowf. 


This  is  a  fairly  long  epitaph,  but 
many  contain  much  food  for  thought  in 
a  very  small  compass,  as  this; 

**  Whilst  I  lyvecl,  I  lyred  to  d^e. 
Now  I  live  in  Church  eteamilly. 
Some  I  spent,  much  I  gare, 
What  I  lent,  now  I  have.     16.37.  *• 

The  above  is  to  be  seen  over  the  vestry 
door  of  the  ancient  church  of  a  little 
village  in  Devon,  Thurlestone.  It  is 
beneath  the  effigy  of  one  Combe,  who 
kneels  with  clasped  hands  before  a 
little  altar.  From  the  first  line  it  might 
be  inferred  that  he  dyed  to  live,  but  as 
dyers  were  probably  unknown  in  hamlets 
250  years  ago,  the  surmise  would  be 
incorrect. 

A  still  shorter  one  is  to  be  seen  in 
Southwold  Churchyard,  Suffolk.  It  is 
to  a  baby,  and  smacks  suspiciously  oi 
the  hospital,  the  terms  used  being  those 
in  common  use  as  applied  to  students 
during  examinations. 

"  Highly  favoured  probationer. 
Accepted  without  being  exercised." 

Although  short,  there  are  many  to  be 
found  more  brief,  so  brief,  indeed,  as  to 
be  formed  by  a  single  word.  In  the 
north  of  England  is  a  tomb  upon  which 
is  deeply  cut  the  one  word, 

"Silence." 

This  appears  difficult  to  surpass  for 
brevity,  yet  I  have  come  across  an  even 
shorter  one,  but  cannot  remember  where ; 
it  is  also  of  a  single  word,  this  time  of 
only  four  letters, 

"Snug." 

Whether  this  refers  to  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  or  to  his  present  condition, 
who  can  say  ? 

Many  persons  appear,  from  their 
epitaphs,  to  have  looked  forward  to 
their  demise  with  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasure,    as  a   means  o(    evading    the 
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world  and  its  troubles, 
or  the  worrying  ot 
their  friends  ;  of  these 
I  will  give  a  couple 
of  illustrations. 

The  first,  in  Ingham 
churchyard,  Norfolk, 
near  the  high  road,  on 
a  much  weather-de- 
faced table  tomb,  are 
some  lines  written  by 
James  Amies,  the  vil- 
lage blacksmith,  who 
died  in  1831,  after 
having  experienced 
rough  times  with  his 
wife  and  daughter, 
whom,  regardless  of 
sex,  he  dubbed  his 
••  bull  and  ram,*'  pro- 
bably from  their  battering  tactics.  Here 
is  the  verse. 

**  Here  lies  au  honest  independent  muo, 
Boa^st  more  ye  great  ones  if  yc  can  ; 
I  have  been  kicked  bv  bull  and  ram, 
Now  let)  me  lie  contented  as  I  um." 

James  appears  to  have  been  terrorised 
by  the  *'  bull  and  ram,"  and  his  only 
solace  was  a  snug  retirement  of  some 
permanence, 

A  still  older  one  of  the  same  class  may 
be  discovered  in  Cromer  churchyard. 
This  writer  appears  also  to  have  had 
an  uncomfortable  term  of  surface 
existence,  going  to  his  tomb  breathing 
defiance  to  those  he  left  beneath  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon. 

**  Fai-ewell  I  vain  world  I 

I've  seen  enough  of  thee  ; 
And  careless  I  am  what  vou 

('an  s*ay  or  do  t^j  mu  ; 
I  fejir  no  threats  from 

An  infernal  <'rew.  — 
Mv  dav  iti  |Ni.r>t.  an<l  1  bid 

The  world  adieu." 

In  WorsteaJ  churchyard,  is  an 
epitaph  giving  quaint  worldly  advice, 
teaching  the  village  gossips  a  lesson. 
it  is  u|x>n  the  headstone  of  Peter  Clarke, 
the    village    schoolmaster,    well-known 
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Peter  got  into  a  scrape  with  a  certain 
petticoat  in  the  village  and  the  gossips 
worried  the  poor  man  into  his  grave ;  to 
admonish  them  he  wrote  the  lines  which 
now  appear  over  his  grave. 

'*  These  lined  are  not  to  praise  the  dead, 
But  to  admonish  those  by  whom  they're  read  ; 
Whatever  his  failings  were,  leave  them  alone, 
And  use  tliine  utmor$t  care  to  mend  thine  own. 


If 


70   years 


ago 


to    the    wntcr^s  father. 


Among  illiterate  country  folk  there  is 
often  a  longing  to  tell  the  passer-by 
something  of  the  sufferings  of  the  person 
above  whose  mortal  remains  rises  the 
tall  headstone,  and  for  this  reason  a 
certain  verse  appears  more  frequently 
than  any  other,  sometimes  cropping  up 
several  times  in  the  same  graveyard. 
It  is  so  well  known  a  d  so  repeated  ad 
nauseam,  that  I  refrain  from  giving 
more  than  the  first  line,  that  the  reader 
may  know  to  which  particular  one  1 
refer.     It  commences:  — 

**  Attiiction  .sure  loiiy  time  1  bore,  &c." 

Under  this  category  is  one  that 
plainly  indicates  the  disease  from  which 
the  person  died.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
beautifully  situated  graveyard  of  English 
Bicknor,  beside  the  lovely  nicandermg 
river  Wye. 
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'■  Ii.  1*1!-  M*J  ^;ck:.ted  \Mg  I  \±v  : 
Sly  t^4.  «a  i  1%:.^  cr,2sam«i  »iT.v  ; 
Mg-.L  hk«  »  r>^  1  wice  diil  Uootn. 
B^:  u/w  be  mj^deriug  in  the  toaib.' 

Many  persjr.s  go  to  their  graves  by 
*'  battif .  murder  a::d  sudden  deatn,"  and 
I  think  1  may  ciaini  the  epitaph  on  one 
such  as  being  ur.iqae  in  En^'and.  Did 
ever  any  reader  see  an  epitaph  on  a 
jjt-rsor.  killed  r-y  pirates?  Such  an  one 
may  Im;  loiind  near  the  south  side  of 
b-juthwould  Church,  to  the  right  of  the 
S.E.  comer  of  the  chancel. 

It  is  to  the  insmorj-  of  David  May, 
who  was  killed  hv  pirates  in  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  in  i:;i;. 


it.  I  subjoin  a  translation,  bet  in 
shewing  it  to  a  friend  let  the  reader 
cover  this  with  a  paper  w-hea  asking  fix 
a  rendering  oi  this  queer  epitaph. 


•■  y-ir  ■ 


I  I...  H.v 


L1.I    .»" 


,->  reni'rTnl.'ere'l  mid-t  the  la|fr<  -  - .  - 
fill  For«i:n  -t-.i-  he  fell,  hut  not  |i_v  storm,' 
Wlikli  Ix'i-^^Mu-UHVtr- (be b?nvii'ig;,«ii-> ()>:'{( 
N-r  I'l  till-  rock  l-ii«.th  the  li-lp  crtir-iM  ; 


.lo  n.>t  he 

bias 

Euth 

tiioa  &rt  A  DDto 

earth 

redi 

thoa  shill  relaru 

m  nunc  csto 

ft  shall  be  &3  1  D'J«  UL 

Another  puzzle  epitaph  is  one  f  dis- 
covered cut  upon  a  flat-topped  tomb  Id 
Monmouth  churchyard.  I  had  it  cleaned 
and  took  a  rubbing  of  it,  a  copy  of  which 
is  given  below.  It  may  be  read  in  scores 
of  ways,  as  soon  a^  the  key  is  discovered, 
which  is  no  difficult  ta~k. 

Id  home-mads  epitaphs,  where  the 
rustic  poet  attempts  to  suar,  Icaruj 
like,  we  frequently  find  ihal  the  pi»elic 
wings,    instead  of  elevating    the   muse. 


F, 

I 

X 

E 

K 

X 

H 

0 

J 

.s 

J 

0 

H 

X 

K 

E 

X 

I       E 

I 

X 

E 

IL 

X 

u 

0 

J 

f^ 

K 

s 

J 

0 

11 

X 

R 

E 

X      I 

S' 

K 

i: 

X 

H 

0 

J 

s 

K 

1 

E 

.•: 

J 

o 
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X 
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E      X 

F. 

i: 

X 

11 

0 

■  T 
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E 

I 

L 

1 

E 

s 
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R       E 
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0 

.! 
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J 
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11 
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K 
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X 

II 

" 

J 
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o 

H 

X 

i; 

i; 

X 

1 

E 

Ol  pii/.-ilueiiitiplisininy  exinplesare  ralhi:r  ciiisl-  liiEn  to  stumble  along  the 

extant,  of  wliicli    I  will  aive  two.     The  giouiii;    the  inf;taplior=  becunie  mixed, 

lirst    one,    in    Litin,    is    from    Walpole  aii.l  t)ii'  iiittiilcd  path  )s  eruli   in  wofiil 

churchyard,  SaOolk,  and  pu^.'.lf.-i  ninety-  h.tthoi. 

nine  p.-rsoni  of  every  hundred  who  see  In  llie  churcliydrJ,  ai:lually  lavt;J  by 
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the  !>ca  wrives,  at  Gunwalloe,  Cornwall, 
I  carae  upon  the  following  gem  which 
is  a  good  example  of  poetical  flounder- 
ing in  deep  water.  Ths  person  com- 
memorated is  Joseph  Dale,  who  died 
in  1808. 

"  Wlien  softest  pity  moved  liis  breust, 
A  bnither'a  life  Ui  aave, 
Himself,  alas,  a  victim  Cell 
To  the  relentless  wave. 
But  though  liis  1nort.1I  |Hul  1)0  ilc^«l, 
Hix  spirit  lii  es  Hbure, 
Whtii  ht  mag  latkt/rom  ihiii'jr.rfrce. 
In  Kiuo/ Htitieidy  tore.'" 

Here  is  another  in  which  the  post 
says  exactly  what  he  does  not  mean. 
The  verse  is  culled  from  Muttord  "God's 
Acre,"  Suffolk. 

Weep  iiot  fur  me  my  ihii'utits  dear, 

Tu  griete  is  all  in  vain  : 
Christ  is  my  lioiic :  von  iiee<l  not  f-:ar 

That  VB  shall  meet  af^aiti. 

By  substituting  "  but "  for  "  thit  "  in 
the  last  line  it  is  probable  that  the 
sentiment  would  have  been  more  con- 
soling to  the  bereaved  parents  ;  at  least 
we  may  hope  so. 

Kingsbridge  Church,  Duvoii,  has  a 
very  quaint  epitaph  inscribed  upon  a 
Stone  near  the  chancel  door,  whicli 
reads  thus : — 

■■  Here  lie,-*  tlio  l-mty  ol  Ki.UtIs 
Commotilv  calU-<l  Bone  Philli|>, 
Who  dieif  July,  T,,  171W.     A^-u.i  li.'i  .ve^rs 

At  who<<e  reejiLrst  tlieseline<  were  in-rrilieU. 

Here  lie  1,  at  the  diaiRt-l  door, 

Here  lie  I,  l)ecau»u  I'm  puor. 

The  further  in  the  more  vou  II  p:ir, 

lleieliclaa  wtirmaT'thoy.-' 

Not  far  from  Kingsbridge  is  the  little 
village  of  Portlemouth,  and  in  the 
graveyard  stands  a  stone  which  is 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  crime.  It 
marks  the  resting  place  of  a  youjig  man 
who,  from  motives  of  jealousy,  wa^ 
poisoned  by  his  young  mistress.  Tnis 
miserable  yjuiig  creature  was  convicted 
and  hanged  at  Exeter,  in  1 78  J, 
her  body  being  afterwards  burned — 
the  last  burning  which  took  place  in 
England. 


Oil 


Thr(ju;.'h  jioisjn  stniiiir  he  uiiaciit  1 
And  liruui^lit  tu  death  itt  la?tt. 
was  Ly  Ills  apprentice  Kirl, 
On  whom  tbera'u  senlancc  jHist 
[ly  all  ))eople  WHrniii;;  tnke, 
she  WU9  burned  ul  (ht  itake," 


The  next  epitaph  for  which  space  can 
be  asked  is  a  monument  of  pedantic 
precision,  carrying  the  details  of  private 
affairs  of  the  deceased  and  the  mode  of 
her  death  to  tlie  verge  of  absurdity. 

The  following,  to  be  seen  n  Bram- 
ficld  Church,  Suffolk,  is  a  good  example 


iiese  epitaphs  whicli  take  you    into 
r  complete  confidence,  leaving  you 
r.scuse  for  any  further  questionings. 
Hen-  li.>  the  ludy  of 
BBIIICKT    APl'I.EWHAITE, 
once  Bn.l«.tt  X.-I^m. 
After  the  fatiiiues  of  n  Mairie<I  l.ilu. 

'       •  ilh  Inei     

hree  11  n 

Aii.l  iift«r  fiijojme.it  of  tiie  Clorie-  Fre«lom 

Of  nil  Easy  atid  Unblemixht  Widon-hoo  I, 

For  four  vears  and  upward'', 

She     Kexnlveil    to   run     the    Kisk    ot    a   Si'coi 

Mnrriajre  Beil  ; 

Bnl  I)enlh  forbnd  the  Bnnn-.. 

.\tiil  hiviut;  with  an  aiioiilectiek  Ikivt. 

The  :  :iiii  ■  iiW  rumeiit  with  wtiieh  he  hit  farmer 

Dieiwoht  her  Motlter, 
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Touched  the  moat  Vital  part  of  her  Brain. 

She  must  have  fallan  directly  to  the  ground, 

(As  one  thunder  strook) 

If  she  hud  not  been  Cato'ht  and  supported 

By  her  intended  Husband. 

Of  which  Invisible  Bruise, 

After  a  stru^le  for  above  sixty  hours. 

With  thut  (iniiid  Enemy  to  Life, 

But  the  certain  and  Merciful  Friend  to  heliileiis 

Old  Age. 

In  terrible  Convulaiotis,  Pluiative  Groans 

or  Stul«fying  Sleep 

^Vithout  Recovery  of  her  Speccli  or  SensBit 

Slie  Dyed  on  the  12th  day  of  Sept. 

In  y«   year  of  our  Ijord   1737  and  of  her  own 

One  of  the  uldest    rhymed    epitaphs 


I  liave  lia|ii>uiiuil  upuii  is  taken  from 
1  fifteeiitli  century  brass  tablet  in  Foul- 
■  bam  Church,  Norfolk  :- 


Men's  Hospiial,  is  a  very  uncommoii 
one,  and  probably  uniqae  in  our  islands. 
It  is  to  one  who  was  the  very  antithesis 
of  that  sexton  who  lived  in  a  Norfolk 
village  during  the  year  of  the  Plague, 
and  buried  the  entire  population  of  bis 
hamlet,  having  then  to  move  to  a  neigh- 
bouring village  to  die  that  he  might 
himself  receive  a  decent  burial.  Phcel>e 
Crew's  achievements  were  at  quite  the 
opposite  end  ot  life,  as  her  epitaph  dis- 
closes : — 

"  In  Mkuukv  of 

MKS.     PH(EBE    CREW, 

Who  ditd  May  2S!h,  1S17, 

Aged   77. 

^\'ha  during  forty  veArs  practiced  as  a  tnitlirila 
in  thits  city,  and  brouslit  into  the  world  nine 
thuua^nd  seven  hundred  and  thirty  children." 

Plicebe's  worst  enemy  could  not  accuse 
her  of  having  been  an  idle  woman. 

Another  Norwich  memorial  is  notice- 
able for  its  rhyming  brevity  :  — 


What  particular  century  she  died  in  is 
not  quite  apparent,  but  from  tiie  slate 
of  tiie  stone  and  the  final  "  e  "  in  rcsigne, 
tlie  full  date  would  probably  be  1679. 

Other  Norfolk  churchyards  contain 
strange  post  mortem  verses,  one  of 
whicii,  to  be  found  at  Thetford,  is  re- 
markable for  its  exhaustive  chronicle  of 
the  family  interme.its  : — 

"  -My  giauiifiithor  was  buried  hero. 
My  iMjii'jin  June  and  two  uucles  deur  ; 
My  fiithi:r  [lui'islicd  uith  u  uiort  in  his  tlii;;h«. 
My>istf.-dro|)jK:.ldoHii  Jtuul  iu  the  Miuorita."' 

Like  most  obituary  poetry  the  metre  is 
very  shaky,  and  even  the  abbreviation 
ol  niortilication  into  "  mort  "  does  not 


Nui 


ii,  whose  evLTv  twist  and  turn  1 


know  so  well,  has  in  lur^jjtten  nooks 
in.iiiy  j>eculiar  epitaphs,  sjme  of  which 
it  maybe  well  to  unv<;il  from  the  oblivion 
whicli  obscures  them.     One,  in  The  Old 


At  Haddiscoe,  a  village  betwixt  Yar- 
iiKJUtli  and  Lowestoft,  is  a  i]uaiut  verse 
to  William  Salter,  a  carjitr:- 

'■  livre  liea  Will  .Suitor.  ho.i,-.i  man, 
Iknyit.  Envy,  ifyoupfin: 
True  to  his  business  and  lii-  ttiMt, 
Alwoyj*  punctual,  always  jn>i  ; 
Ilis  hones,  could  Ihoy  siicak.  M1..11I1I  tt:!! 
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Thoy  loved  their  goo<l  old  inaster  well. 
His  uphill  work  is  chiefly  done, 
Tlis  stage  is  ended,  race  is  run. 
One  journey  is  remaining  still, 
To  climb  up  Zions  Holy  Hill.'* 

Let  us  hope  that  Will's  horse?,  could 
they  have  spoken,  would  have  confirmed 
the  poet*s  estimate  of  their  master. 

In  Walcot  graveyard,  on  the  East 
Norfolk  coast,  are  two  remarkable 
epitaphs  which  are  seldom,  if  eve*",  read, 
as  the  stones  are  much  moss-grown  and 
hidden  in  the  long  grass  which  grows 
so  rankly  from  the  rich  soil  in  the  moist, 
untrodden  graveyards.  The  first  is  to 
a  nameless  W.  W.,  and  reads : — 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  W.  W. , 
He  comes  no  more  to  trouble  U,  trouble  U, 
Where  he's  gone,  and  how  he  fares, 
Nobody  knows,  and  nobody  cares." 

Siich  a  verse  sets  the  reader  wondering 
who  W.  W.  in  the  flesh  could  have 
been.  Was  he  the  local  tally-man,  or 
could  he  have  been  tax-gatherer  for  the 
district  ?  In  either  case  the  verse  would 
suit  the  man  well,  and  the  sentiment  be 
appreciated  by  the  Walcotites.  The 
other  verse,  in  the  same  churchyard,  is 
also  to  another  W.  W.  —  William 
Wiseman,  who  died  in  1834.  •  "* 

"  Under  this  marble  or  under  this  sill, 
Or  under  this  turf,  or  e'en  what  you  will  ; 
Whatever  an  heir  or  a  friend  in  his  steail, 
Or  any  good  creature  shall  lav  o'er  my  head, 
Lies  one  who  ne'er  c^red,  ami  still  cares  not  a 

pin, 
W  hat  they  said  or  may  say  of  the  mortal  within, 
But  who  livinff,  and  dying  serene,  still  and  free. 
Trusts  in  God  that  as  well  as  he  was  he  shall 

be." 

A  curious  fact  about  this  verse  is  that  it 
was  written  by  the  poet,  Alexander  Pope, 
who  died  ninety  years  before  (1734), 
and  who  intended  it  for  his  own  epitaph. 
The  lines  were  not  used  at  the  poet's 
death,  but  above  his  tomb  at  Twicken- 
ham may  be  read  the  following  caustic 
verse : — 

"  For  one  who  would  not  be  buried 
at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Heros  snd  kings  your  distance  keep. 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep. 
Who  never  flattered  folks  like  you, 
Let  Horace  blush  and  Virgil  too  !" 

No.  24.    New  Series.     March,  1905. 


At  Petersfield,  Sussex,  is  an  epitaph 
upon  John  Small,  the  cricketer,  who 
died  in  1826,  and  a  very  sensiole  epitaph 
it  is : — 

'*  Praises  on  tombs  are  trifles  vainly  spent, 
A  man's  good  name  is  his  best  monument.  * 

In  the  chapel  of  Sherborne  Schoo^ 
Dorset,  is  an  epitaph  in  Latin  to  the 
captain  of  the  football  team  who  received 
fatal  injuries  in  a  match  which  ends  the 
football  season,  familiarly  known  to 
Sherburnians  as  the  **  Three-Cock." 

A  translation  is  as  follows  : — 

**  Dear  boy,  how  oft  of  old  we  folio wetl  thee 
Fleet-footed  captain  of  our  boyhoods  play 

Now  thou  hast  won  Heaven's  goal,  God  grant  we 
May  follow  thee  upon  thy  sUirry  way." 

The  young  footballer  was  W.  J. 
Harper,  son  of  Dr.  Harper,  once  Head- 
Master  of  Sherborne. 

At  Northam  lies  James  Bosworth, 
who,  surviving  **  The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Infantry  Brigade"  at  Balaclava, 
yet  met  a  violent  death  in  his  70th  year 
while  acting  as  station  master  : — 

**  Though  shot  and  shell  around  flew  fast. 
On  Balaclava  plain, 
Unscathed  he  pivst,  to  fall  at  la^t, 
Run  over  by  a  train. *^ 

And  how  can  I  better  end  this  chapter 
of  memorials  than  by  the  following, 
whicii  seems  to  sum  up  in  one  desolat- 
ing wail  the  many  ills  poor  mortal  flesh 
is  heir  to  : — 

"  Here  lies  a  head  that  often  ached. 
Here  lies  two  hands  that  often  shaked  ; 
Here  lies  a  brain  of  odd  conceit. 
Here  lies  a  heart  that  often  beat ; 
Here  lies  two  eyes  that  dimly  wept. 
And  in  the  night  but  seldom  slept ; 
Here  lies  a  tongue  that  whining  talked  ; 
Here  lie  two  feet  that  feebly  walked  ; 
Here  lies  the  midriff  and  the  breast. 
With  loads  of  indigestion  pressed  ; 
Here  lies  the  liver  full  of  bile. 
That  ne'er  secreted  proper  chyle  ; 
Here  lies  the  bowels,  human  tri{)es, 
Tortured  with  wind  and  twisting  gripes ; 
Here  lies  that  livid  dab,  the  spleen. 
The  s  'urce  of  life's  sad  tragic  scenes. 
That  left  side  weight,  that  clogs  the  blood 
And  stagnates  nature's  circling  flood  : 
Here  lies  the  back  oft  racked  with  pains. 
Corroding  kidneys,  loins  and  reins  ; 
Here  lies  the  skin  by  scurvy  fed. 
With  pimples  and  eruptions  red  ; 
Here  lies  the  man  from  top  to  toe. 
That  ^bric  framed  for  pai  1  ami  woe*" 
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environment  became  for  her  tinged  with  a 
personal  sorrow  even  as  it  before  had,  re- 
flecting the  serene  happiness  of  her  own 
mind,  seemed  a  very  place  of  sanctity. 

She  remembered  this.  She  had  betMi 
very  young  then  and  cjuile  l)eautiful,  and 
had  interpreted  all  existence  through  the 
optimistic  phenomena  of  morning  and  the 
golden  dawn.  All  the  men  had  loved  her, 
and  she  had  been  gladly  conscious  of  their 
admiration,  but  she  had  prayed  every  night 
before  her  little  wooden  crucifix  for  due 
humility  and  a  proper  meekness  of  spirit. 
Then  her  home  life  had  been  so  jo\ous  ! 
There  had  been  Aunt  Mathilde,  who  was 
old  and  full  of  wise  sayings,  her  girl 
friends  thinking  of  naught  but  love  and 
their  religion.  Also  Madame  La  Flolte, 
who  t(X)k  snuff,  and  who,  it  was  reported, 
had  been  wicked  in  youth,  to  whom  Yvonne 
had  read  from  the  lives  of  saints  and  other 
men  of  notorious  piety,  and  the  good  old 
priest  who  wrote  poetry  whirh  nobody  save 
himself  ever  read.  What  happiness  she 
had  known  in  the  company  of  these  dear 
people  ! 

Afterwards      ....      afterwards 

.  .  .  .  Reveillon  had  swooped 
down  ujx)n  her  life,  and  she  had  loved, 
and  in  a  day  1  ecome  a  woman.  And  love 
came  to  her  guised  in  a  savage  grandeur, 
no  elfin  god  with  roseate  wings  and  dainty 
arrows,  but  a  wild  elemental  impulse  de- 
fying personification  that  thrilled  her 
bosom  with  a  bliss  that  was  in  its  excess  a 
sacred  agony.  Then  Reveillrm  had  disap- 
peared, gone  mysteriously  into  the  all- 
coveriiig  night.  A  letter  left  behind  at- 
tempted no  explanation,  bade  her  remain 
where  she  was  and  hinted  vaguely  at  a 
future  reunion. 

Some  months  had  passed  when  the  men 
began  to  stare  at  her  with  insulting  eyes, 
and  her  face  became  a  darkness  to  the 
girls. 

She  remembered  looking  into  the 
averted  eyes  of  these  wenches  with  a  half 
defiant  pride,  and  in  secret  she  exulted 
over  a  wonderful  new  joy,  and  at  night 
hugged  her  bosom  and  wept  in  marvellous 
contentment.  But  at  last  Aunt  Mathilde 
and  the  priest,  who  were  half  blind,  saw 
her  shame,  and  she  had  fled  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  open  world.  She  had  slept 
that  night  in  a  strange  inn,  and  remem- 


bered indistinctly  fire,  and  smoke,  and 
screaming  voices.  She  had  awakened  in 
the  house  of  Dr.  Dussoubs,  and  there 
learni  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  dead 
chihl.  After  three  months  she  had  seen 
a  mirror,  and  the  abomination  tliat  had 
stared  at  her  from  the  glass  had  driven 
her  for  a  time  insane.  .  .  .  But  she 
could  think  no  more. 

She  struggled  to  her  feet  and  limped 
painfully  into  the  first  filthy  inn  (and  there 
were  many)  on  the  Bavignon  Road. 

Almost  immediately  the  guests  started 
the  customary  joking. 

"  Ha,  ha,  the  ogre.ss  has  come  back  !  " 
cried  a  tinker,  who  was  trifling  with  a  dark- 
faced  girl  over  a  IxHlle  of  sour  wine. 

"  I  think  she  loves  you,  dear  one.  Ah, 
but  you  would  la)k  well  mated,"  said  the 
girl   with  a  grimace. 

The  tinker  did  not  relish  his  a^mpanion's 
wit  nor  the  chorus  of  laughter  it  aroused 
at  his  expense.  He  scowled  and  kx)ked 
suggestively  at  his  huge  fist. 

"  Where  have  you  been  to,  ogress  ?  ^' 
asked  the  dark  girl. 

'*  As  far  as ,'  answered  Yvonne. 

"  Indeed,  and  for  what  purpose,  my 
pretty  lady  ?  '* 

"  I  had  business — that  is  mv  affair." 

The  guests  of  the  inn,  who  had  grouped 
themselves  round  Yvonne  in  a  circle,  were 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

"  What  !  the  ogress  has  business  !  "  cried 
one. 

**  Yes,  and  it  is  a  government  affair,  too," 
said  the  rlark  girl.  "  They  are  sending 
her  to  the  war  to  frighten  the  Austrian.s." 

Ever\lx)(Jy  agreed  that  this  sally  was 
very  fine  indeed,  and  in  the  general  hilarity 
whi:'h  followed  the  dark  girl  was  joyfully 
reinstated  in  the  affections  of  the  tinker. 

"  Who  sj)oke  of  the  Austrians  ?  "  sud- 
denly crie<l  a  voice  fmm  the  far  corner  of 
the  room. 

The  speaker  was  a  >oung  man  seated  on 
a  two-legged  stool  pn.pi)ed  up  against  the 
wall.  His  dress  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  ordinary  peasant's  garb  and  a  soldier's 
uniform.  A  coarse  cloth  bandage  was 
bound  over  his  eyes  and  his  left  arm 
dangled  loosely  in  a  sling. 

"Who  spoke  of  the  Austrians?"  he 
asked  again,  groping  unsteadily  with  his 
right  hand  for  the  table. 
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"  It  was  nothing,  my  friend.  My  little 
girl  was  joking  the  ogress,  that  is  all," 
answered  the  tinker. 

"  Ogress  !     What  ogress  ?  " 

"  A  hideous  woman  who  is  sitting  oppo- 
site you.  If  you  were  not  blind,  my  brave 
fellow,  you  would  laugh." 

"  Can  she  hear  what  you  say  ?  " 

"  Hear  what  I  say.  Of  course  she  can  ; 
the  ogress  is  not  deaf." 

"  If  I  could  see  I  should  shoot  you." 

Again  everybody  in  the  room  laughed, 
but  after  this  they  grew  quieter  and  ceased 
to  sharpen  their  wits  on  Yvonne.  She  her- 
self sat  for  more  than  an  hour  with  a  bowl 
of  soup  untasted  in  her  lap,  perfectly  still 
and  silent,  staring  into  the  face  of  the 
blind  soldier. 

Presently  the  tinker  and  his  friends  de- 
parted from  the  inn  quarrelling  loudly  be- 
cause the  dark  girl  had  been  too  free  with 
the  favour  of  her  lips.  The  soldier  heard 
their  wild  talk  grow  faint  in  the  distance. 
He  felt  tired  of  waiting  for  his  comrade 
who  should  have  returned  an  hour  since. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  forgotten  and  left 
to  the  mercy  of  strange  people  in  a 
strange  house.  If  this  were  so  he 
would  be  a  child  in  their  hands,  and 
they  would  be  able  to  rob  him  at  their 
pleasure. 

After  all  it  is  very  hard  on  a  fellow  to 
lose  his  eyes. 

The  soldier  stood  up  and  fumbled  with 
his  right  hand  along  the  wall.  He  deter- 
mined to  grope  his  way  to  the  door  and 
take  his  c'nance  of  courtesy  on  the  high 
road.  But  he  was  engaged  on  a  hazardous 
enterprise,  and  suffered  misadventure.  In 
the  belief  that  he  was  approaching  the 
doorway  he  was  in  reality  stumbling  in  a 
directly  opposite  direction;  finally  he  did 
no  better  than  save  himself  by  a  hasty 
clutch  at  a  chair  from  falling  into  the  fire. 
He  felt  the  warmth  of  the  flames  and 
shrank  back  with  a  disconsolate  cry.  As 
he  rested  a  moment,  vainly  trying  to  calcu- 
late the  position  of  the  door,  he  was 
startled  on  hearing  a  great  sob  that 
sounded  as  though  a  woman's  breast  was 
close  to  his  elbow. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  he  cried  anxiously. 
Yvonne,  for  answer,  caught  him  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  back  to  the  stool. 
"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  he  mumbled, 


and  then   added  in   his  peculiar   fashion, 
"  Why  do  you  weep,  woman  ?  " 

"  Because — because  I  am  very  unhappy." 

He  started  up  with  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment, and  would  again  have  come  to  grief 
had  not  Yvonne  held  him  in  her  arms. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Gaston,"  she  said, 
"  I  am  your  friend.  I  am  Yvonne 
Magnon." 

"  Yvonne  !  Yvonne  Magnon  come  home 
again  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ....  but  you  must  be 
careful." 

"Why  are  you  here?" 

"  Why  !  I  lost  my  way." 

"  But  this  is  marvellous  !  That  vou 
should  qieet  me.  Oh  !  if  I  could  only  see 
you." 

Yvonne  shuddered. 

"  Are  you  blind,  Ga.ston  •  •  .  . 
quite  blind?  " 

"Quite  blind.  They  do  not  think  I 
shall  ever  recover." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  Gaston,  my  poor  Gas- 
ton ;   the  war  is  so  cruel." 

He  heard  her  weeping. 

"  Dear  Yvonne,  come  close  to  me.  I 
cannot  see,  but  you  will  let  me  touch  you, 
won't  you  ?  It  is  so  good  to  be  with  you 
again." 

His  voiced  choked  and  she  saw  large 
tears  stealing  down  his  cheeks.  She  threw 
her  arms  round  him  and  drew  his  head 
down  on  to  her  bosom,  and  there  he  cried 
like  a  child. 

"  Everything  is  so  cold,  dear  Yvonne, 
cold  and  so  dark." 

"  It  is  terrible,  my  dear  one,  terrible. 
You  were  always  so  strong  and  so  brave. 
You   will  be  brave  now?" 

She  wondered  suddenly  to  hear  herself 
talking  as  she  had  not  talked  (so  it  seemed 
to  her)  for  an  eternity. 

"  I  will  be  brave.  But  you  will  not 
leave  me.     At  least  not  vet." 

m 

"  No,  no,  my  poor  one,  I  am  not  going ; 
I  am  staying  here  with  you." 

Gaston  fumbled  with  a  dozen  words, 
but  found  none  that  could  in  any  degree 
express  his  gratitude.  Still,  he  felt  super- 
latively happy.  Unlike  all  other  alms- 
givings love's  bounty  has  a  sweet  savour. 
So  the  blind  soldier  was  enabled  to  accept 
without  bitterness  the  good  offices  of 
Yvonne. 


the  leant  forward  and  gave  her  IvpB  to  Gaston. 
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Love's  bounty  !  Then  this  is  an  affair 
of  the  heart's  passion  ?  The  ingenious 
reader  at  once  divines  from  this  admission 
that  Gaston  was  an  old  lover  of  Yvonne's, 
and  in  part  his  surmise  is  justified. 

Gaston,  alone  of  all  the  men  who,  in  the 
(lead  (lays,  had  sworn  by  her  lips  and 
toasted  her  eyes  had  seen,  or  perhaps  out 
of  an  intoxicated  imagination  had  created 
for  his  own  seeing,  behind  the  beauty  of 
her  body  a  loveliness  of  disposition  at 
once  pure  and  star-like  in  its  isolation 
from  all  things  earthly,  in  which  her 
material  comeliness  gave  hut  fit  and  proper 
housercK)m.  He  had  never  cried  out  for 
her  stridently,  but  almost  with  a  woman's 
powers  of  self -obliteration  had  found  per- 
sonal contentment  in  watching  her  happi- 
ness. And  for  this  reason  Yvonne,  with 
whom  then  stridency  was  of  all  things  most 
awful  in  its  power  to  compel  admiration 
and  res|)ectful  sympathy,  had  allowed  him 
many  privileges  of  brotherhood,  each  of 
whirh  he  recognised  as  a  separate  manifes- 
tation of  her  afTet'tionate  cYjntempt.  Never- 
theless he  had  continued  to  lovf  her,  and 
whrn  she  had  disappearfd.  with  all  the 
virtuous  and  ugl\  wonirn  t-xciTating  her 
name,  he  had  fashioned  from  ln'r  memory 
a  beauiitiil  dream-lady  inHiiaeulat('  enough 
to  claim  kinship  with  all  the  heroines  of 
old  romance. 

And  it  se.'med  to  him.  now  that  he  was 
uoun<led  and  blind,  that  this  \ery  rlream- 
ladv  had.  by  a  sur])assing  miracle, 
materialised,  and  so  had  dt-scendt^l  into 
an  inn  ])arlour  and  had  come  to  him  full 
of   gentle   henedi-'tions. 

"  We  cannot  stay  here."  whisj)ered 
Yvonne.  "Where  are  vou  going,  das- 
ton?" 

"  Home." 

Yvonne  shuddered  at  die  word. 

"Then,  dear  Gaston,  it  nuist  be  fare- 
ucll."' 

"  l-'arewell  !     .     .     .     Oh,  Yv«)nne." 

"Yes;  it  must  be  f.irewell.  I  .  .  . 
1  can  never  go  baek." 

"But,  rlcar  one,  vou  had  but  to  tell  nie. 
It  is  of  no  matter.  All  tlu-  world  is 
home  if  1   am   with  \ou."' 

*' \'on   sav  that,  \<-n  nuan  it.  (la^ti.n?' 

*'  Put  \our  lips  <iuitr  clo.^e  to  mine. 
Yvonne.      Heart's  darling,  let  me  kiss  you." 

She  drew  back  for  the  moment,  in.stinc- 


tively  remembering  how  all  the  word 
shrank  in  abhorrence  from  the  sight  of 
that  which  Gaston  in  his  blind  idolatry 
yearned  to  kiss.  Somehow  since  she  had 
seen  Gaston  a  kindliness  had  crept  into 
her  bosom,  and  there  had  relit  the  old  ex- 
tinguished fires.  She  felt  a  curious  .«ense 
of  weakness,  a  sudden  realisation  of  how 
dependent  she  was  upon  material  strength, 
and  a  great  hunger  in  her  bruised  heart  for 
human  comfort  and  companionship  and 
love. 

She  leant  forward  and  gave  her  lips  to 
Gaston,  her  soul  weeping  in  the  kiss. 
Something  deeply  seated  in  her  breast 
seemed  to  break,  something  of  hard  and 
flinty  substance  that  splintered  and  then 
melted  in  the  warm  currents  of  her  blofwl. 
The  tears  rushed  from  her  eyes  with  a 
new  sweetness,  all  the  brine  transfused  to 
dew.  She  guided  hipn  gently  to  the  dcx)r 
of  the  inn  and  so  out  into  the  night. 

"  We  must   be  careful,  dear   one,"  she 

whispered,  "  ever  so  careful,  my   Gaston. 

We  are  travelling  in  darkness." 
*         *         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

Yvonne  sat  in  her  clean,  well-ordered 
kitchen  busily  engaged  in  turning  meat  l>e- 
fore  the  fire.  Gaston  in  the  outer  room 
was  sipping  wine  and  wrangling  with 
neighbour  Britot  over  Mother  Church  antl 
the  caprices  of  her  maternity.  These  argu- 
ments were  interminable  and  served  U') 
purj)ose  but  to  pass  the  time.  Britot  was  a 
heretic ;  he  read  his  Bible  and  interpreted 
it  through  the  medium  of  his  own  emotions. 
Apart  from  this  Gaston  thought  him  a 
pleasant  fellow. 

Man\  adventures  had  brought  our  two 
travellers  forty  miles  from  Bavignon,  and 
had  gi\en  them  a  small  (^)ttage,  a  vege- 
table garden,  and  a  small  (Competence. 
This  latter  came  from  Gaston's  uncle, 
who.r  mind  uas  .so  submerged  in  the  des- 
tinv  of  his  country  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  visiting  his  nephew.  He  was. 
however,  a  pt^rjKtual  terror  to  Yvc^nne. 
Some  day  he  might  detat^i  him.self  from 
the  hitrh  doings  in  Pari>  and  <lis<'over  what 
in.inn«r  ot  l'.ijuscktt|ur  his  nephew  had 
t.ikrn  t'»  hinisflf.  .Slu-  j. raved  nightly  to 
(i«t,l  and  .ill  ill.-  saints  that  politit-s  might 
never  fail  to  engross  the  undi\ided  atten- 
tion of  this  uncle,  and  it  would  seem  that 
her  pra\er  was  granted. 
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But  Yvonne  had  other  troubles. 

When  she  had  first  crawled  into  this  cot- 
tage hutch  she  had  hardly  dared  to  credit 
fortune's  benevolent  impulse.  Here  she 
was  safe  from  the  hunt  and  the  world's 
cruel  carnival.  For  the  second  time  in  her 
life  she  was  deliriously  happy,  experienc- 
ing a  bliss,  as  her  girlhood  would  have  ex- 
pressed it,  almost  wicked  in  its  absorbing 
intensity.  She  had  felt  thus  before  when 
the  thought  of  a  facial  blemish  would  have 
spelt  despair.  Now,  although  affliction 
had  fed  on  her  beauty  and  scourged  her 
youth,  she  was  joyful  because  she  a)m- 
manded  a  cheerful  fire  and  a  loving 
friend.  Indeed,  she  would  have  forgotten 
her  face  had  not  Gaston  in  his  sightless 
innocence  continually  stirred  up  remem- 
l)rance.  He  lovetl  her,  he  wanted  her  to 
be  his  wife.  He  still  called  her  "  beau- 
tiful Yvonne." 

"  Gaston,  you  are  wrong  to  speak  so,' 
she  would  say.  "  I  have  greatly  altered. 
I  am  no  longer  even  pretty." 

"  Ah,  you  make  me  laugh,  Yvonne.  You 
will  always  be  to  me  the  most  lovely  thing 
upon  the  earth." 

Yvonne  sat  dumb  with  fear.  She  was 
chiding  herself  for  decei)tion.  and  praying 
for  courage  to  cry  aloud,  "  I  am  hateful, 
loathsome,  abominable  ;  could  you  see  me. 
Gaston,  you  would  shudder  and  shrink 
from  me  "  ;  but  a  great  terror  of  the  world's 
inhospitable  laugh  choked  the  brave  words 
in  her  throat.  She,  miserablv  silent  and 
with  a  poor  pretence  at  honesty,  made 
much  of  her  hair,  which  she  was  never 
tired  of  loosening  for  Gaston's  loving 
hands. 

"  Beautiful  hair,"  he  would  exclaim, 
**  all  gold  and  so  bright  that,  though  blind, 
dear  one,  I  can  almost  see  it  flash." 

Yvonne  could  listen  to  this  with  a  quiet 
heart. 

At  last  her  feeble  inconsequences  broke 
down  before  the  assault  of  Gaston's  d)- 
stinate  affection.  She  promised  to  be  his 
wife. 

The  marriage  was  arrange<l  (with  an  eyt- 
to  the  allowance  made  quarterly  to  Gas 
ton  by  his  uncle)  for  Octobtrr,  and  one 
evening  in  early  August  Yvonne  returned 
from  her  marketing  to  find  Gaston  closely 
closeted  with  Dr.  Dussoubs. 

The    sight    of    the    physician    for    the 


moment  deprived  her  of  speech.  He  saw 
l;er,  evinced  a  pardonable  sur()rise,  and  in 
answer  to  her  beckoning  hand  walked  out 
into  the  garden. 

"  You  here  !  ''  he  exclaimed,  raising  his 
great  shaggy  eyebrows. 

She  drew  him  away  from  the  house,  des- 
pite Gaston's  i)eevish  cries  for  their  com- 
pany. Dr.  Dussoubs  put  on  his  spectacles 
and  gazed  :it  Yvonne  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest. He  noticed  that  she  walked  easilv, 
and  that  her  hand  was  clasped  upon  his 
wrist  with  the  strength  of  an  iron  rivet. 
Her  face  was  terrible,  but  the  skin  had  a 
healthy  glow,  her  step  was  firm,  and  her 
deej)  lx)S()ni  <lenoted  unusual  hardih(X)d. 
A  slight  tinge  of  colour  stained  the  thin 
hollows  beneath  his  high  cheek  Lones.  She 
will  live  to  Ixi  a  hundred  at  least,  he 
thought,  and  then  reflected  how  he  had 
snatched  her  bleeding  and  mutilated  from 
the  very  clutches  of  death.  Certainly  it 
had  been  a  notable  achievement ;  a  most 
admirable  cure.  If  it  nad  been  iK)Ssible 
he  would  have  given  Death  a  sly  dig  in 
his  royal  ribs  and  have  whispered,  "  Had 
you  there,  old  fellow,  eh  !  Came  off"  best 
with  you  there,  eh  !  " 

"  You  are  l{x)king  well,"  he  said 
to  Yvonne.  **  Who  would  believe  it 
to  have  seen  vou  as  I  saw  vou  last 
year  ? "' 

"  What  has  brought  you  here  ? "  she 
cried  fiercely. 

"  What  has  brought  n.e  ?  A  case,  very 
ordinary.  But  I  cannot  expect  to  find  you 
everv  (lav.'' 

"  But  who  told  \ou  of  me?  Who  told 
vou  ?  " 

"  No  one." 

"  No  one.  Good  God  !  what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  (^ame  to  see  the  blind  man." 

A  light  of  revelation  broke  in  upon  the 
woman's  scattered  senses.  Dr.  Dussoubs 
had  come  to  open  Gaston's  eyes. 

"  Bui  they  are  drad."  she  cried,  un- 
(N>ns(iously  answering  her  own  thoughts. 
"  His  eves  arr  dead.  He  can  never  re- 
(Over  ;  never,  never.'* 

"Sc  the  wise  men  have  told  him,"  he 
answere  1  with  a  smile. 

"  And  they  speak  truly,  they  speak 
truly,"  she  exclaimed,  cursing  her  exultant 
heart. 
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Dr    D-*soub5.   Dr.    Dusso-b?.  I  love 

Iiirn. 

H':  r.*!']  turned  :.:s  LiTk  upon  her  and 
wut  "A'alking  s!o-.v:y  toward >  the  house. 

"  IM  )Ou  .sj^frak  to  me?  "  he  said;  turn- 
in;^  round. 

Sh«:  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  her 
li;inds  were  das{K:d  about  his  knees. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  woman  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Duss<jubs,  I  love  him.  <Jh.  my 
(jod,  how  I   love  him  I  " 

"  Well,  well.  I  am  going  to  try  to  cure 
liifii  for  )ou." 

"  Jiut,  Dr.  Dussfjubs,  I  do  not  want  him 
in  b<:  cured.  Oh,  you  must  understand.  I 
NJiall  die  if  )ou  cure  him." 

Dr.  Dussoubs  blew  his  nose  violently. 
]{r  felt  that  he  was  faced  by  a  problem 
thai  hr  x''»ul(l  not  solve,  so  he  took  refuge 
in  NuufT  and  a  handkerchief. 

"This  is  very  strange."  he  said  aloud, 
•'very   strange  indeed." 

*•  I.tv>k  at  me.  Dr.  Dusstnibs.  Uok  at  me. 
Tt'll  mo.  am  I  xmA  hidanis  and  abomin- 
able? i>h.  I  know  it  well;  do  not  think 
\o\\  \\\\\  hurl  mo.  I  knoNN  that  I  am  very 
loathsono  ' 

*'  \\n»  haxo  Uvn  wondi^rfully  cured. 
T!k'  \x\n/  www  ti\»m  Talis  would  Uv^:  h.ue 
^;iN%M\   \ovi   .1   wo.'k   ;^  b.\o.*    ho  answotOv^ 
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he  XI ill  find  you  changed  if  I  cure  him.  So 
you  want  him  to  remain  blincL  What  have 
I  to  do  with  that?  I  am  a  physidan.  I 
do  not  mix  myself  with  sentimental  bun- 
ness.  You  must  arrange  such  affairs  be- 
:ween  vou." 

^  Yoa  will  cure  him  ?  " 

*"  It  is  possible." 

"  Ah,  but  you  are  unkind  !  I  should 
have  died  but  for  you.  You  dragged  me 
back  Vj  this.  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
this." 

"  Pardon,  I  ask  no  thanks.  I  should 
not  have  troubled  but  for  the  interest  of 
the  case." 

"  Dr.  Dussoubs,  Dr.  Dussoubs     .     .    .' 

He  had  returned  to  the  house. 

It  was  as  well  that  he  did  not  hear  her. 
They  might  have  talked  on  thus  for  a  year 
without  reaching  any  point  of  common 
understanding,  moving  along  parallel  line> 
of  argument,  Dr.  Dussoubs  engrossed  in 
his  abstract  system  of  surger\  and  Yvonne 
pleading  for  the  individual  as  opposed  to 
the  State. 

In  the  morning  Gaston  undertook  the 
long  journey  to  the  physician's  house.  Be- 
fore leaving  he  pleaded  that  all  travel 
might  be  postponed  for  an  immediate 
marriage.  He  instanced  many  cases 
where  men  had  died  under  surgical 
hands. 

"  I  should  like  to  make  vou  mv  own, 
dear  one.  I  should  like  to  know  that  vou 
are  my  own  if  ....  well  one  never 
knows  * 

••Ck->:  ::.    1  am  yours.     Dear   heart,    I 
I  have  no  woris  :o  tell  you  how 
we  :r.us:  wait.     This  d:c:cr  is  a 
iJir.        I  think  v:u  will  see 
Tr.:r  ::  \oj  still  war.!  znt  I  am 
./  *:  "  ^-     .     .     -     .     I  shall  not 
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her  with  positive  terror.     He  was  the  mes- 
senger of  ill  tidings. 

Dr.  Dussoubs  was  of  opinion  that  Gas 
ton  must  recover.     He  would  see  a  very 
little  with  his  left  eye,  but  his  right  would 
be  "  as  good  as  new." 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  said  Yvonne  faintly. 

**  Wonderful  I  It  is  the  Lord's  way. 
And  the  Lord  said,  *  Let  there  be  light 
and  there  wis  light ! '  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

Yvonne  could  no  longer  weep.  Gaston 
was  to  return  with  his  eyes  opened.  Oh, 
the  unutterable  misery  of  being  loathed  by 
one  we  love ! 

Now  and  again  she  would  burst  out  into 
wild  denunciatory  hatred  against  the  phy- 
sician and  all  his  works.  Once,  when  she 
had  cried  for  death,  like  a  sick  child  sob- 
bing for  sleep,  he  had  denied  her  rest. 
He  had  given  her  life,  and  only  to  take 
from  her  all  that  made  life  endurable. 
And  yet  he  harboured  against  her  no  pri- 
vate animositv  :  he  worked  her  no  inten- 
tional  disservice.  He  was  simply  making 
experiments.  In  a  bleared,  uncertain 
fashion  she  pictured  him  the  embodiment 
of  some  dread  pitiless  force,  that,  wheel- 
ing on  its  predestined  j)ath,  crushed  with 
brazen  feet  the  breasts  of  man  and  woman. 
Then  a  voice  of  weak  comfort  whispered 
to  her  Gaston's  words. 


"  You  will  always  be  more  beautiful  to 
me  than  anything  on  earth." 

Ah,  these  were  words,  weak  words,  the 
stammering  expression  of  a  lo\*er's  ecstasy ; 
the  veriest  flimsies  without  bodv  or 
actual  substance.  After  a  time  she  began 
to  see  that  there  was  one  method  of 
solving  the  riddle  of  her  destiny — 
immediate  departure.  She  owed  it  to 
Gaston  as  a  serviceable  return  for  past 
favours. 

Choosing  the  early  hour  before  the 
neighbours  were  astir  she  crept  forth  into 
the  drear  twilight  of  a  breaking  day,  alone 
beneath  the  starved  eyed  dawn  and  a  few 
fast  dwindling  stars. 

But  it  appears  that  she  adopted  this 
course  of  action  with  undue  precipitancy. 
Also  it  would  seem  that  the  greatest  of 
earthly  physicians  can  be  on  occasion  false 
in  their  calculations.  Likewise  it  is  on 
record  that  supreme  sacrifice  has  often- 
times, either  from  lack  of  individual  judg- 
ment or  from  emotional  causes,  been  en- 
dured in  vain ;  in  which  instances  the 
action  and  the  propelling  cause  have 
been,  when  afterwards  considered, 
absurdly  disproportionate.  Martyrdom 
and   suicide  have  been  closely  allied  and 

.  .  .  but  to  return  to  the  case  in 
hand. 

Ga^tm  <ame  hack  blind  I 


CONVALESCENT 

By   WILFRID    L.    RANDELL 

WHAT   things  are  beautiful  to-night  I  sing; 
My  heart  is  as  a  field  in  sudden  flower, 
And  all  the  world  exults  with  me.     This  hour 
They  whispered   I  should  live.     Then  days  will  bring 
The  scent  of  hills  with  heather  blossoming. 

The  sea -wind  strong  as  wine^  the  sunlit  shower, 
And  stress  of  crowded  streets  !     Mine  is  the  power 
To  love ;  and  through  m\   s^jul  love's  echoes  ring. 

That  I  shall  live  !     Ah,  then  to-morrow's  mom 
Will  send  a  trembling  laughter  through  tht  bars 
That  have  been  hiding  sua  and  sky  and  sea ; 
And  I  will  watch  serene  till  day  is  born 
To  see  Dawn  s  limid  fingers  tell  the  stars 
Like  beads  upon   a   golden  rosary. 


MADONNA    AND    SAINTS. 
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I.— GIOVANNI   DELLA    ROBBIA    (1409-1540?) 
By  BDGCUMBE   STALEY 


GIOVANNI  DELLA  ROBBIA,  burn 
in  1469,  Andrea's  third  son,  has 
made  the  most  considerable  name  of  all 
his  brethren  as  a  sculptor  and  enamel ler. 
A  child  of  beauteous  form  and  of  great 
promise,  the  model  of  his  father  for  many 
an  exquisite  cherub  head  and  vigorous 
Holy  Child,  he  drank  in,  so  to  speak,  his 
taste  for  modelling  with  his  mothers  milk. 

With  respect  to  his  early  training  we 
know  absolutely  nothing,  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Andrea  impressed  strongly  upbn 
him  the  charms  of  childhood  and 
maternity.  His  earliest  terra-cotta  bas- 
reliefs  are  **  Nativities,"  with  every  variety 
of  accessory  and  detail,  but  retaining  and 
exhibiting  a  mannerism  and  a  meaning 
quite  conventional  so  far  as  regards  the 
central  subject. 

At  La  Vema,  Citta  di  Cast  el  lo,  and 
Barga  are  his  best  examples  of  this  mode. 
At  the  first  place  the  Magi  and  their  offer- 
ings form  the  theme :  at  the  second,  the 
Shepherds'  adoration  is  jxirtrayed  :  whilst 
at  the  last,  the  '*  Nativity'"  of  the  Capuchin 
Church,  gives  us  the  culmiaiition  of  this 
phase  of  Giovanni's  art.  Neither  Luca 
nor  Andrea  has  left  anything  more  lovely, 
more  chaste,  and  more  s)*mi)athetic  In 
these  beautiful  pictures  in  clay  there  is 
little  or  no  intimation  of  the  development, 
not  to  sav  transformation,  which  time 
brought  about  in  Giovanni's  workmanship. 

At  Barga,  near  Lucca,  there  is  a  com- 
panion to  "The  Nativity" — an  "Assump- 
tion"— which  we  reproduce,  i)age  575 — 
very  interesting,  when  compared  with 
Andrea  Delia  Rol>bia's  ''Madonna  <ielli 
Cintola"  at  La  Verna.  Whilst  Giovanni 
is  distinctly  Andrea's  inferior  in  his  figures 
and  their  jxjse,  he  is  perhaps  his  superior 
in  his  richness  of  detail  and  in  the  happ\ 
expression  of  the  features.  A  iuiriuus 
optical  illusion  will  U'  nuti(V<l  with 
resjKfcri  to  the  rcsica:  the  irrrj;;ular  jM>si 
lions  of  the  Cherubim  and  the  inclination 
of  the  Virj;in'«i  head  lausf  a  U*\>  .sldrtl  ap- 
pearance. The  IJarga  reliefs  are  among 
Giovanni  Delia   Rol»l)ia's   masterjjieces. 

As  his  work  progressed  evidences  arc- 
abundant  of    the  influence    ujwn  his  art 


of  the  pigment -masters  of  his  day.  Just 
as  Andrea  was  influenced  by  Fra  Angel ico, 
Botticelli,  tilippino  Lippi  and  Verrocchio 
so  was  Giovanni  by  Perugino,  Ghirlandajo, 
and  Desiderio  da  Settigano.  Both  his 
composition  and  his  treatment  were 
affected,  so  that  his  bas-reliefs  have  all 
the  appearance  of  raise*!  pictures  in  oils. 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
Giovanni's  works  is  the  **  Madonna  and 
Saints"  of  the  Via  Nazionale  in  Florence. 
This  is  the  climax  of  coloured  terra -cot  ta 
— the  zenith  of  iK>ly chromatic  enamelled 
sculpture.  Nothing  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  Delia  Robbia  work  is  more  gorgeous. 
The  figures  are  modelled  in  the  highest 
relief,  they  are  fairly  large  in  size,  and 
are  coloured  so  brilliantly  that  the  general 
effect  is  almost  dazzling.  All  the  same 
each  figure  is  beautifully  proportioned, 
and  the  features  and  expressions  are  to 
the  life.  The  Virgin  and  Child  recall 
Andrea,  but  the  rest  is  the  outcome  of 
Giovanni's  own  exuberant  fancv.  The 
magnificent  wreath  of  foliage  and  flowers 
and  fruit  is  enriched  bv  clKirub-heads  and 
large  shells — an  entirely  new  device.  Very 
I)romineiit.  but  splendidly  model le<i,  busts 
of  saints  are  introduced  into  the  border 
at  regular  distances.  Figures  of  Saint 
Sebastian  and  Saint  Rock  flank  the  cen- 
tral relief,  and  supi)ort  the  .splendid  frame 
work.  This  sui)erb  work  was  completed 
in  1522,  and  will  be  found  reproduced  on 
the  opiH)site  page. 

But  we  have  rather  anti<Mpat€d  dates, 
for,  earlier  in  his  career  and  in  (juieter 
mo<Kl.  he  exe<*utecl  a  very  beautiful  suite 
of  Heads  or  Busts  of  Saints  in  me<lallions 
for  the  Certosa  di  Val  d'Ema.  in  the 
loggia  of  that  famous  cloister.  The 
whole  luiml'er  of  heads  is  sixtv-seven — a 
sculi>ture  c\<*le  of  religious  histor>.  setting 
forth  Christ,  the-  .Ajx.stles,  Pn>i)het.s, 
Fathrrs,  and  .S.iintK  Wonirii.  Into  this 
anil»iti«»ns.  but  t-ntii rU  sati'ifac.tory,  scheme 
(lii>\anni  has  e\idrnil\  thr<»\Nn  his  whole 
soul,  and  ma<le  calls  Ujxm  every  spiritual 
and  artistir  influence  within  his  reach. 

Saint  John  the  Divine  is  i)erhaps  the 
finest   impersonation  of   them  all.     He   is 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  type  and  treatment. 
Saint  Bonaventura,with  a  beard,  ajid  Saint 
Taddeo,  beardless,  are  exquisite  likenesses 
from  life,  and  recall  GhirJandajo  and 
Perugina  Every  face,  form,  and  expres- 
sion are  dissimilar — itself  a  triumph  of 
originality  in  such  *  conventional  design. 
Character  is  joined  to  realism,  but  subdued 
by  classical  canon.  Perhaps,  if  weak 
point  (here  be,  it  is  in  (he  abundant  use 
of  yellow- — in  sharp  contrast  to  Andrea's 
ivory,  and  Luca's 
cream V  white. 

If  Giovanni 
Delia  Robbia  did 
no  statuary  in 
marble,  his  "  Santa 
Lucia,"  in  Santa 
Maria  a  Ripa,  at 
E  m  p  o  li,  is  a 
splendid  specimen 
of  sculpture  in 
terra-cotta.  The 
style  is  robust,  ap- 
proaching to  gran- 
deur.  Such  a 
noble  figure,  and 
such  a  grand  air, 
are  rare  in  the 
work  of  any 
'  Master  of  Stone 
and  Wood."  The 
features  are  nobly 
forceful,  the  hands 
are  finely  articu- 
lated, and  the 
drapery  is  admir- 
ably arranged.  In 
it!  prime  the  effect 
must  have  been 
grand,  and,  even 
now,  in  its  deplor- 
able state  of  ne-  <■"!"*».  fiwh,- 
gleet  and  injury,  the  glow  of  rich  cnlour 
and  the  lines  of  correct  modelling  are  «cll 
preserved.  Saint  Lucy  combines  the  alert- 
ness of  Luca  and  the  asceticism  of  .Andrea. 

Other  fine  detached  figures  by  Giovanni 
are  San  Giuliano  and  Santa  Maria  di 
Buonconsiglio,  in  Santa  Maria  al  Prato, 
full  of  character  and  realistically  coloured. 
Saint  Lawrence  and  Saint  George  at  Bian- 
coli,  nnd  Saint  Peter  Manvr  at  Arezzo  are 
aho  the  nork  of  Giovanni;  each  one  is 
noble  III  bearing  and  refii 


The  Baptismal  Font  in  the  Church  of 
San  Leonardo  at  Cerreto  Guidi  has  an  ex- 
cepticmal  interest,  not  only  on  aocoimt  of 
its  date,  i5ri,  but  because  it  was  a.  new 
departure  in  the  adaptation  of  glazed  and 
coloured  terracotta.     (See  page  576.) 

The  workmanship  is  oeitainly  inferior 
to  that  usually  exhibited  by  the  Master, 
but  the  design  is  undoubtedly  his.  The 
h-i/tole  construction  is  of  teira-cotta,  and 
each  panel  of  the  six  sides  is  a  complete 
piaure  —  a  scene 
from  the  life  of 
St.  John  Baptist. 
All  are  copies  after 
Verrochio  and 
Ghirlandajo,  but 
the  Naming  of  the 
B  a  p  t  isc,  whence 
our  illustration  is 
taken,  is  original 
in  trea  tment 
Zadharias  is  said  to 
be  Giovanni  him- 
self. The  faces  are 
all  portraits  of 
members  of  Gio- 
V  a  n  n  i's  family, 
whilst  the  architec- 
tural and  land- 
scape detail  are 
purely  Florentine. 
This  fine  font 
served  for  years  as 
a  flower  basin  in 
the  Giardini  della 
Casa  Maggi  or 
Orsini. 

Very  much  (he 
most  telling,  and 
most  individual, 
work  of    Giovanni 

:eppo.  The  frieze,  with 
:atues  representing  the 
■nt  works  of  mercy,  is  at 
and  the  least  of  all  the 
■fforts  of  "the  Della  Robbia  School.  It 
marks  the  extremest  development  of  the 
art  of  working  in  glazed  terra-cotta,  and 
also  sounds  emphatically  the  knell  of  that 
art.  The  whole  scheme — a  fafade  of 
faience — is  a  remarkable  triumph  of  poly- 
chromatic architecture. 
The  designs  w 


SAINT    BONAVENTURA. 


the  Osi>edale 


.ince  the  great 
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and  1520.  and  the  actual  work  was  com- 
pleted between  1525  and  1319-  They  are 
in  the  form  of  great  oblong  panels,  in  bas- 
relief,  verj-  highly  raised,  and  verj-  richly 
coloured.  Six  were  the  work  of  Giovanni, 
the  seventh,  "Giving  drink  to  the  thirsty." 
was  added  in  1585,  by  Filippo  Palcadini. 
and  is  merely  painted  stucrti  and  very 
inferior  to  the  rest. 

The  first  panal  has  a  pale  blue  ground, 
and  the  ligurcf  are  coloured  brilliantly  in 
yellow  and  red. 
The  second  has  a 
white  ground,  and 
the  figures  are 
chiefly  in  blue  and 
green,  with  no  yel- 
low. Three,  four, 
and  five  have  dark 
blue  grounds,  with 
groups  in  greens 
and  yellows. 

The  nude 
modelling  is  very 
good,  for  in  this 
Giovanni  excelled, 
and  the  faces  are 
portraits  faithfully 
and  characteristi- 
cally rendered  — 
especially  those  of 
the  monks.  The 
series  is  valuable 
from  a  sartori.-il 
point  of  view,  and 
shows  correctly  the 
fashions  of  the 
period.  The 
colours  are,  how- 
ever, rather  crude 
and  hard,  wanting 
Andrea's  delirious  ..n-ai,,  n....ir., 
blending,       whilst 

the  outlines  are  somewhat  rough  and  ag- 
gressive, and  are  without  I.uc.i's  wise 
restraint.  The  gla^e.  too.  is  rather  lack- 
lustre, and  the  joints,  in  the  composition, 
are  loose  and  inexact. 

The  statues,  which  connect  the  bas-re- 
liefs, are  arranged  under  sculptured 
canopies  of  good  design — showing  Gio- 
vanni's skill  as  a  builder-architect — they 
are  "Faith,"  "Hope."  and  "Charity," 
"Pnidence,"  and  "Justice." 

The  position   respcaively   of    each   of 


these  "  Virtue;  '  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  flanking  reliefs.  Prudence  guards  the 
Naked  and  the  Stranger;  Faith  visits  the 
Prisoner;  Charity  covers  the  Departed; 
Hop*  fr;ds  the  Hungry  and  refreshes  the 
Thirsty,  and  justice  assures  the  Sufferer. 

Unhappily,  the  right  arm  of  "  Charity" 
lia-i  Ireen  broken  ofT,  but  doubtless  it  was 
outstretched  to  console  and  comfort. 

Their  pose  and  perspective  have  not 
been  very  felicitously  managed — the 
twistel  bodies  and 
the  bent  knees  and 
heads  —  ahhough 
wisely  designed 
for  their  lofty 
position,  have  not 
attained  a  very 
successful  result. 
The  influence  of 
G  h  i  r  I  andajo  is 
quite  assertive  in 
them  all.  The 
whole  imposing 
composition  is, 
however,  a  striking 
and  characteristic 
achievement,  and 
conclusively  points 
out  Giovanni  as 
the  "  pa  inter- pot- 
ter" of  the  Delia 
Robbia  Family. 

Works  by  Gio- 
vanni abound 
throughout  Tus- 
cany. He  was 
always  careful  to 
sign  and  date  all 
he  did,  and  in  this 
way  there  is  less 
difficulty    in    attri- 


SAINT  TADDEO. 


bution  tha 


I  the 


work  of  Luca  and  Andrea  who  fre^juently 
omitted  one  or  both  of  these  marks  of 
origin.  The  Bargello.or  National  Museum, 
o'  Florence,  is  particularly  rich  in  examples 
of  both  tJie  earlier  and  restrained,  and  the 
later  and  exiilterant.  m.inner  of  Giovanni. 
In  casting  one's  e;es  over  the  whole 
work  of  Gi.  vanni  Delia  Robbia,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  work  of  Luca  and 
Andrea,  it  is  noticeable  that  he  approaches 
Luca  in  the  alert  treatment  of  devotional 
subjects;  whilst  in  the  accessories  of  luch 
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compositions  he  is  in  lire  with  Andrea. 
His  figures  are  less  easy.  ariH  are  more 
i>*jse'l  than  Lucas,  and  his  cherubs  and 
child  Christs  are  chubbier  ih.m  Andreas. 
The  graceful  i>enduli»us  garlands  of  Luca 
beo»me  heavier  an<l  disjointed  with 
Andrea,  wiiilst  Giovanni  has  arldcd  ampli- 
tude and  aniticiality.  Arab<:*iues,  spar- 
ingly used  by  Luca  f<jr  the  most  part,  are 
more  ambitious  in  Andrea's  work,  but  in 
that  of  Giovanni  they  attain  quite  em- 
I)hatic  j)rnmincnce.  The  simple  colour 
sche.me  (if  Luca,  with. his  whites  and  his 
blues,  added  to  bv  And:ea  «»nlv  with  reds 
and  golds,  yet  tending,  un<ler  his  hand, 
to  redundance,  gains  consummate  bohiness 
and  richness  with  Giovanni's  brush. 

With  all  his  fine  feeling  for  painting. 
Giovanni's  landscapes,  and  other  back- 
grounds. \ield  in  oistinction  and  suitabilit\ 
to  both  Luca  and  Andrea.  Often  enough 
he  painted  them,  and  then  burnt  them  in. 
without  any  idta  of  enamelling.  Giovannis 
best  i^Kjints  are  gt>o<i  m<xielling  in  the  clay, 
suitable  postures  in  his  a^mi)<>sition,  and 
charm  of  expression  in  the  faces  of  his 
figures. 

(^)uite  lucidly  and  instructively  the  work 
of  the  three  first  Delia  Robbias  teaches 
the  history  of  the  art  of  Florentine  ena- 
melled terracotta,  and  that  history  s\n- 
chronises  wuh  the  general  history  of  the 
Renaissance. 

First,  the  spirit  of  Luca  opens  the  e>es 
of  alert  figures  to  view  the  sunrise  of  the 
New  Birth.  Andrea  next  allows  his  heart 
to  be  moved  by  the  i)ali)itating  life  t>f 
that  noontide;  whilst  driovanni's  hands  ar^ 
bathed  in  the  sunset  refle<'tions  of  that 
gran<l  and   illuminating  epoch. 

Giovanni  married  young,  and  had  three 
sons  --all  of  whom  died  in  the  terrible 
plague  of  Florence  in  1527.  Very  little 
is  kr.(nvn  of  his  life,  and  the  date  of  his 
'^eath  is  quite  uncertain.  The  latest  work 
h«.  did  was  tlu-  I'istoja  fa-.-ad'.^  whi<'Ii  l.e 
actually  left  unfinished  in  1529.  Pro- 
bal»l\  tlu*  ui.tiir.flv  v.vA  of  liis  sons  broke 
his  heart  and  hurried  him  to  his  grave. 


IL  AND    in.  CIROLAMO    AND 
LU(\\  DFLLA  ROIUUA  (1475-1567). 

In  the  work  of  Girolamo  Delia  Robbia 
— Andrea's  sixth  son — the  invention  of  his 


grand -uncle  Luca  underwent  further  de- 
velopment and,  be  it  added,  deterioration. 
Bom  in  1488,  he,  with  his  brothers  Gio- 
vanni, Luca.  and  Ambrogio,  si>ent  a  useful 
boyhood  in  his  father's  studio.  Exam[iles 
of  his  art  are  few  and  far  between,  \i  \\t 
aivept  all  terra -cottas  signed  "  G.  Delia 
Robbia ''  as  the  work  of  Giovanni. 

Girolamo  certainlv  followed  his  brother's 
lead,  and  accompanied  him  to  Pistojn, 
when  his  frieze  was  set  up  at  the  hospinl. 
'  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he 
assi.sted  in  the  preparation  and  execution 
of  that  undertaking. 

In  the  Bargello,  at  Florence,  is  a 
*  P:eia/  \viih  I.  e  artribut-i""^  '*  SriuiLi  •?! 
Giovanni  Delia  Robbia."  This  may  very 
likely  be  an  original  design  of  Giovanni 
executed  by  his  brother.  The  composition 
is  similar  to  other  reliefs  by  Giovanni^  but 
the  modelling  and  the  colouring  are  not 
like  his.  There  is  a  crudeness  and  for- 
biddingness  which  are  absent  in  Giovanni's 
work,  and  the  figures  resemble  wiuc-work 
models  rather  than  human  kind.  To  com- 
pare it  wiih  the  pathetic  "Pieti"  at  SiU 
Lorenzo  di  Bibbiena  reveals  how  far  short 
c<.»mes  the  National  Museum  relief.  The 
predella  emphasises  the  declension  in 
glazed  terracotta,  the  bambini  have 
n<nhing  in  common  with  Andrea's  at  the 
ItniociHti. 

Tlie  first  reliable  date  in  Girolamo's 
career  is  1527,  when  he  joined  a  cavalcade 
of  Klon-ntine  men'hants  on  a  journey  to 
Paris.  It  is  said  that  Francis  L,  the 
King  of  France,  warmly  welcomed  the 
traveller,  and  at  once  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion. The  Chateau  de  Ma<lrid,  in  the 
b'nis  de  Boulogne, — so  called  after  the 
l*ea(V  of  Madrid, — was  in  building,  and 
I'ranris  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  a 
porcelain   palace. 

Gin)lamo  entered  heartily  into  the 
Sovereigns  idea,  taking  as  his  masters  of 
design,  Ja(^>pi)  di  .Sansovino  and  Baccio 
Bandinelli. 

i:velyn  in  his  '*  Diary/'  si^eaks  of  the 
archite(n  of  the  Oiateau,  and  sa\s  he  used 
"material  mostly  of  earth,  painted  like 
porcelain  or  <*hina.  wht)se  a>lours  ai)i^ar 
ever  fresh."  in  afldiii«»n  to  the  terra-cotta 
enrichment,  Gin)lamo  carved  many  figures 
in  pietra  sertftUy  or  some  other  calcarious 
st<  )ne. 


ASSUMPTION    OF    THE  TIBCIN. 
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In  1550  he  lost  his  appointment,  through 
the  jealousy  and  interference  of  Philibert 
De  rOrme,  and  returned  to  Florence.  Ap- 
parently he  had  no  honour  in  his  own 
oiiinlry.  which  he  had  left  so  many  years 
bffnrc,  and  after  nine  years  of  compara- 
tive si-''lusion  and  indigence,  Primaticcio 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  land  of  his 
adoption— so  back  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1560.  He  carrieil  on  his  work  there  and 
at  Orleans,  and  after  serving  four  French 


kings  he  died    in   his    beloved   ParU   in 

1567. 

Girol.imo  has  left  behind  several  sped- 
mens  of  his  art.  not  only  in  terra-cotta  but 
.ilso  in  marble  and  in  bron/e.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  n.imes  him  as  a  worthy  member  of 
a  family  of  sculptors,  bui  refrains  from 
i-riti.-ising  his  style.  Wh.it  is  known  of 
his  work  expresses  in  emphatic  terms  the 
vastness  of  difference  whii'h  one  hundred 
years  made   between    the    sublime  "Can- 
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toria  "  of  Luca  and  the  gaudy  "  Chateau" 
of  Girulamo. 

Andrea  del  Sarto  painted  Girolamo's 
portrait  in  his  fresco  of  the  death  uf  Saint 
Philip  at  La  Nunziata  in  Florence. 

Three  sons    and    four    daughters  sur- 
vived    their     faiher,       and      piesumubly 
some     of     chem 
continued   to 
work    in    glazed     '^\J^ 
terra-cotta.  That     ""i"^     "' 
their    work    was       .    ' 
of  no  greait  merit 
is     certain,     for 
nothing    has   re- 
mained   lo    con- 
nect their  author        P~^ 
with    a    glorious 
past,   but     some 
trashy  and    vul- 
jpii  pots !  ,       ' 

One  other  son        1  '     /' 
of  Andrea  Delia         I 
Robbia,     fi>r     a        {, 
time,     worked 
diligently  in  the         1  ■."'- 
family    studio —        ._j 
Luca— born     in         f  -  .  - 
I47S-       Quite        .'- 
early    he    fuuml         .  i  ■  j 
his     way     to  , 

Rome,   where  he         l'^(U 
was     employed         ]j    i,: 
by     Raphael         /'^ 
Sanii  to  do  some 
glazed     terra-         | .  ~  f/ 
cotta  diemratin^' 
in  the  loggia  of 
t  h  e        Vatican. 
Whilst     working 
there    he    was 
o>mmissii)nfd   to 
design     anil     In 
execute  the  beau- 
tiful     lesselatcil 


work      <iu.te 
wnmgly      ascriLc  I 
Ul.cle. 

From  the  liiilc  that  can  be  gathered  of 
his  life's  work  he  appears  to  have  dcvoic! 
himself  specially  to  decorative  pcHery  an.l 
the  enrirhmeni  ••{  small  .ihji-'-ls  in  Icrra- 
colia.  He  i>  >.<ui  u>  ii.ne  .lied  in  Rome  in 
I5SO- 


THF.    DELI.A    ROBBIA    SCHOOL. 

Of  the  "  School  of  the  Delia  Robbia" 
we  have  brief  notices  in  the  work  of  several 
artists  and  craftsmen.  First,  perhaps,  stands 
Antonio  di  Cristofano,  who,  Luca  re- 
cords, helped  him  with  the  Tabernacle 
a<  P  e  r  e  t  o  1  a . 
Agostinu  and 
Ottavinu  di  Guc- 
cdo  or  di  Duccio 
were  a  pair  '}( 
artistic  brothers. 
The  former  de- 
(Draled,  in  1461, 
the  fa9ade  of 
the  Oratory  of 
San  Bernardin-j 
at  Perugia  with 
enamelled  1 
ootta  and  marble 
«..rk.  His  style 
was  marked  by 
purity 
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lo   iiave  It-en    not    much    of   a    draughts- 

Ijtiiedettu  Baglioni  knew  Luca's  secrets 
of  enamelling.  In  the  Bailia  Chapel  is 
a  very  sweet  "  Madonna  and  Cliild,"  and 
ill  the  Duomo  of  Perugia  there  is  an 
Altar  by  him.  His  work  is  distin- 
guished by  treatment  of  heads,  both 
Madonnas  and  Angels,  and  is  marked 
by  softness,  fullness,  and  grace.  He 
assisted  Andrea  Delia  Rubbia  with  the 
I'cnigia  fricise,  and  later,  entered  Gio- 
vanni's studio,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 


methods.  H's  son  Santi  carried  out  flie 
same  ideas. 

Pietru  I'aolo  Agaliiii  da  Sassoferratu 
was  a  sculjrtor  and  [laintcr.  In  1513  \k 
did  the  aiuona  of  an  altar  in  the  church 
of  Arceria  in  Sinlgalia — a  work  not  un- 
worthy of  Luca  himself. 

Georgio  Andreoli  da  Gubbio  was 
almost  the  last  ot  ttie  immediate 
followers  of  the  Delia  Robbias.  An 
example  of  his  work  in  terracotta  is 
in  tile  Stadeische  hibtitut  at  Pratik- 
dated  1575. 
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PRIXCRSS  ALIAXOR 


DAJdOSELL    DE    liUETAGSE 


pj  ia  ti.Kt  4t  €■  r'e  .""xstle 


By  EMILY  BAKER 


Ci)i<V\\  CASTJ.K,  situated  on  tiie  Pur- 
be  :k  Hills,  in  Dorset,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  British  fortresses  in  the  south 
of  England.  It  was  a  veritable  watch- 
lower  against  all  foes  by  sea  or  land, 
l^'roin  its  northern  towers  little  beside 
heath  .scenerv  was  visible ;  but  towards  the 
wjuth-east  and  s^juth-west  the  views  were 
extensive,  embracing  the  Isle  cjf  Purbeck, 
the  harb(jur  of  Poole,  Swanage  Bay,  with 
th':  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  distance  and  a 
long  stretch  ol  the  English  C'hannel. 

As  was  usual  in  those  feudal  davs,  the 
castle  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
hill,  which  was  somewhat  detached  from 
til';  range  of  hills  which  ran  from  east  to 
west  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  This  gave 
rise  to  its  name,  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  Ceorfan,"  to  cut,  and  **  g^^t.*'  a 
gate — that  is  a  cut  gate,  or  ai)eriure  cut 
through  the  hill. 

The  Isle  of  Purbeck  was  a  chacc  or 
\\;irri;:i  belonging  to  thu  King  and  ])er- 
laining  to  his  castle  (jf  Corfe ;  for  the  deer 
were  very  abundant  in  the  woods  which 
clothed  the  northern  sides  of  the  chalk 
hills. 

Thir  Saxon  Keep  wa.s  the  oldest  part  of 
the  (-'a.stli'.  and  it  is  .said  to  have  been  be- 
gui!  in  the  reign  nf  Alfred  and  finished  in 
that  of  I'^dg.ir.  It  c  insisted  ()\\\\  of  the 
S'ju:ir«;  central  building  or  buihlings 
silii.iled  on  tin?  exircme  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  o'lIiit  part.>  of  the  castle  ^\e^e  not 
built  till  between  t!ie  i2lh  and  14th  cen- 
turies. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Princr  Arthur  of  Brittan\,  who  in  1J03 
was  .so  mysteriously  put  to  deatli  by-  it  is 
su[)posed  — his  uncle.  King  John  of 
i^ngland.  But  nothing  has  been  much 
known  of  his  sister.  Alianor,  called  by  the 
old  chroniclers  the  DamoscU  dc  Brcta^nc, 
and  the  Pearl  of  Brittan\. 

Our  knowledge  (jf  the  hi.story  of  Prince 
Arthur  has  come  to  us  principally  through 
our  national    bard,    the   immortal    Shake- 
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spearc  i whose  history  is  sometimes.  ho»v- 
ever,  much  at  fault),  but  he  tells  us  nu 
thing  of  the  sister. 

We  learn,  however,  from  the  ancient 
chronicles  that  there  were  two  children, 
Arthur  and  Alianor,  bom  to  Geottrey  (the 
third  so-i  of  Henry  II.,  and  heir,  after 
Richard  I.,  to  the  Crown  of  England)  and 
Constance,  daughter  of  Conan  le  Petit, 
Count  of  Brittanv.  Geoffrev  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  killed  at  a  toumameot 
at  Paris  in  1186 — thus  Arthur  became  heir 
to  the  British  dominions.  His  mother, 
Constance,  afterwards  married  Ranulf, 
Karl  of  Chester,  but  deserted  him  for  Giii 
de  Thouars,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
Alice,  and  from  whom  sprung  the  later 
Dukes  of  Brittanv. 

We  know  that  Philip  Augustus,  the 
French  king,  took  charge  of  the  young 
Prince  Arthur,  and  encx)uraged  him  to  re- 
sist his  uncle  John's  claim  to  the  ciown  of 
Kngland,  and  especially  the  French  lands, 
whicli  also  were  his  by  right  of  birth.  But 
we  do  not  hear  of  Alianor  until  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Mirabeau,  when  Arthur 
was  taken  prisoner  by  his  uncle  in  1202. 

Their  mother.  Constance,  had  died  the 
Near  before,  according  to  the  chroniclers 
of  the  lime— although  Shakespeare  makes 
her  alise  at  Arthur's  cajiture.  May  it  not 
be  possible  that  Alianor  was  living  witli 
her  .sle|)father,  Gui  de  Thouars,  who  had 
es;;oiise  1  Arthur's  cause,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  with  the  other  knights  at  Mira- 
beau  ?  The  first  we  he.ir  of  her,  however, 
i^  that  she  was  also  taken  prisoner  by 
King  John,  at  the  same  time  as  her 
brother,  and  sent,  or  brought,  by  him  to 
Fngland. 

It  must  have  been  a  sad  change  for  the 
>oung  girl  to  ha\i*  gone  to  the  grim  fortress 
at  Corfe,  although  doubtless,  of  late  _\ears, 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  moving  about 
from  one  castle  to  another.  Still,  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  being  taken  from 
her  own  lw*i— ed  country,  where  as  a  prin- 
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cess  she  iiml  U-eti  so  murh  Ixjluvetl,  in  .1 
strange  Ijiid  .in'l  pe(i|ili'.  miisl  have  liti-n 
a  great  grirf  to  her. 

They  pmliably  crossed  frum  Urillany  rn 
Stiidlantls,  in  I'oolo  hiirhour,  which  KiriL; 
John  often  iised  as  a  landing  place,  and 
whidi  would  be  only  a  short  distance  from 
Corfe  Castle. 

We  read  that  Alianor  was  under  the 
custody  of  Robert  de  Vipont.  the  same 
knight  who  had  the  charge  of  her  brother. 
Prince  Arthur,  when  he  was  sent  to  Rouen 
from  Falaise.     One  wonders  if  she  learnt 


on  her  palfrey,  «il)i  Paine  Maml  -ie 
Viimnl  rilling  liy  h.T  .•.irlc,  and  her  atten- 
dant maids  l^hind,  followed  by  soldiers 
and  rp|:iiners.  The  pennons  flying,  the 
tances  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  the  horns 
blowing  as  they  rcac-hi-d  ihe  gale. 

Peter  de  Maiilev  was  custodian  of  the 
Castle  at  this  time,  and  he  would  be  at 
the  gate  to  receive  the  King  and  his 
prisoner.  He  bent  on  one  knee  to 
salute  his  sovereign,  and  then  cast  a 
glance  heyond  to  .see  the  fair  daniKse/l  ft» 
whom  he  had  been  ordered  to  provide  a 
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the  truth  of  his  sad  end  from  this  knight, 
and  if  some  last  words  may  have  been 
sent  to  her,  through  him,  to  soften  the 
cruel  blow  which  must  have  cast  a  blighl 
over  her  voung  life. 

Still,  w'e  are  told  that  "  the  Princess  had 
a  dauntless  ami  invincible  spirit,  con- 
stantly insisting  on  her  rights  to  the 
crown." 

We  can  pii-tiire  the  cavalcade  in  tao.^ 
as  they  wmmd  their  way  up  the  sleep 
hill  lo  the  gateway  "f  the  Castle. 

The  King  riding  in  front  with  hU 
nobles  and  attendants.     Then  the  Princess 


domicile.  The  King  saw  the  Kxik  and 
beckoned  to  the  Princess  to  ride  forward. 
She  had  on  a  dark  green  tunic,  with  rape 
of  cambric  trimmed  whh  fur  of  min- 
ever and  a  brown  cap  furreil  with  min- 
ever ;  over  this  was  flung  carelessly  a  .'icar- 
let  cloak.  Roliert  de  Vipont  came  for- 
ward to  assist  her  from  the  saddle,  .ind 
when  she  steppeil  to  the  ground  and  let 
her  cloak  fall  from  her  .shoulders.  PMer 
de  Mauley  uttered  a  cry  of  admiration. 

The  King  looked  at  him.  "Hast  never 
seen  a  hands«ne  woman  before,  man  1 "  he 
exclaimed. 
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'•'1'::.  v:*.  •\-'.r.  :  •;  :  ::.•  ^\  }  v»  i::- 
';;.i  r.:..-r>  :  :•::  r^I  f-  r*"  -:  rrir-vs-.  iJy  the 
.  .i>5  .  :.r  -i:!  :  .:-i>r  r.  -  .:  a  :..  :  -r  nerr 
as  ::  -.v.-^  in  t;r:::^-y  :  i;;  :;.e  ni-rn  w:!:  fa!! 
in  '.ove  "virh  ":.•.- r.  1  >h.,  !  ha*.  ■:  to  set  a 
sharo  .va: .:..  I  cm  :ri:>:  De  >[::u'tv 
ti:'^i:^:..  r.^  -.v::?  r". er  '.rue  *:•  xe.  1  w.nder 
:/i'.v  ■:;.  ^e  i.r^^r  ir. :!-  fare! — •he  French 
kn:;::*>  •.;.:.:  I  .^-rr.:  -.ver  here.  De:.*^!.  >cn:e 
of  :henr;,  I  01'-:.:  no:." 

Meanwhiie  AliariOr  was  entering  the 
gate  of  the  ward  leading  to  the  King's 
Tower  ::nd.  n:oi:nti ng  the  flight  of  sters. 
was  taken  to  the  ararnr.ent?  set  ::zir:  for 
her  in  the  Queens  Wari.  a'iicining  the 
chap eh 

\\  T.^n  s.'-e  .:o.<e'!  at  tr.e  v:ew  frcr.  r.er 
chamber  -he  uttered  an  exrir^n.aticn  'f  de- 
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1:.-  k-:^j  '\:r-i--i  ^^..'  —  z'-'-'.  "ry- 
ind  went  t  wird>  the  •:>.  r.  "*  I  ?ha..  'a'k- 
'-■-.--:I  .-are  that   vou  fbail  never  have  the 

c  * 

t  r. "  c  n  am  »_^r- 

A  denant  look  came  o.e:  the  b^iutifui 
face,  aS  the  girl  set  her  teeth  and  c'en\-eil 
her  snr.ai;  hands.  "  No  rhar.ce  :  rx).  there's 
no  ?hance  here/*  and  as  she  I  coked  d"»wn 
the  dizzy  heigh:  and  a:  the  ma-^sive  wal-> 
of  the  castie  hore  seemed  to  die  within 
her.  *•  Not  vet  twentv  !  Shall  I  have  to 
Spend  a*:*,  the  years  of  my  life  in  this  fort- 
ress."     A.as  .  a:as  . 

The  King  did  rvjt  stay  long  a:  Corfe. 
His  ^■:s:ts.  we  are  told,  seld^jm  extended 
be-.ond  a  civ.  and  at  the  most  four  or 
r.ve.  He  assured  himself  that  the  French 
knights  he  ha  I  sen:  over  immediately  after 
their  capture  at  ^f:rar^au  were  securely 
hcusei  in  the  ■:unge'?n  tower,  which  was 
at  the  higrer  end  of  an  angle  in  the  Saxon 
rar.  cf  the  :ast*.e.  He  charged  Dc  Mauley 
th:.t  r^j  c:-mn:un::a::c-n  should  be  allofved 
'cet-\een  then:  and  the  Princess  Alianor, 
and  he  was  n":  e^en  :o  le:  her  knov  that 
:hey  were  t:r:>:ners  in  the  same  castle. 

'.~»n  t!.r  Kin::  b-ring  asked  if  some  regu- 

'  It  ■  ■  r.  >  :  -  t  he  nt  at  *  e  r  "  f  f  •  -i  might  be  re- 
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But  he  always  eludeil  answering  these 
questions,  and  referreJ  her  to  the  King. 

Hovvfver,  one  day  her  Brittany  maid 
came  to  her  with  a  sad  tale.  The  girl 
had  made  friends  with  one  of  the  guards 
of  the  dungeon  tower,  a.nd  he  had  just 
told  her  a  pitiful  story.  Six  of  the  French 
prisoners  had  died  the  night  before.  They 
had  not  been  able  to  eat  ihe  prison  fare, 
and  so  were  starved  to  death.  They  were 
to  be  buried  the  next  day. 

Alianor  charged  the  girl  to  make  further 
inquiries  concerning  them,  as  she  felt  sure 
they  were  some  of  her  old  friends.     But 


v.iried  only  by  the  occasional  visits  of  bet 
uncle.  King  John,  who  each  time  reiterated 
his  request  that  she  should  relinquish  her 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Rngland. 

But  he  alwajs  met  with  the  same 
answer.  "  My  brother  was  the  direct 
heir.  Him  you  caused  to  be  murdered; 
but  I  will  never  resign  my  rights.  Re- 
member how  our  ancestor,  Maud,  fought 
for  the  crown  when  she  was  being  de- 
frauded of  it  as  I  am.  [f  I  were  free," 
and  she  drew  herself  up  and  raise<l  her 
head  proudly,  "  I  would  fight  as  she  did, 
and  I  would  tell  the  rlnglish  nobles  such 
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the  maid  had  been  seen  speaking  to  the 
guard  and  the  man  had  been  put  under 
arrest  in  consequence.  The  girl  was  ad- 
monished that  if  Jibe  were  ever  seen  speak- 
ing again  to  one  of  the  guards  of  the  castle 
she  would  nut  be  alloweil  to  go  into  the 
grounds,  nor  her  mistress  either. 

So  the  poor  Princess  never  knt-w  the 
fate  of  her  friends ;  but  it  is  recorded  that 
many  of  the  brave  Frerwh  knights  sent 
over  by  King  John  were  starved  to  ileaih 
at  this  time  in  Torfe  Ca.stle, 

And  so  the  days  wore  on  wearily  for 
the  lieautiful    and    high  spirited   Ali.inor, 


a  tale  that  I  fancy  I  should  have  most  of 
them  on  my  side." 

She  lookeil  so  queenly  and  beautiful  as 
she  said  this  that  John  felt  sure  that  her 
words  woulil  prove  true.  It  made  him 
give  orders  to  her  cuslcKlians  that  they 
should  lie  more  careful  than  ever  lest  .she 
should  escape  or  have  communication  with 
any  one  outside  the  rasiJe. 

.Six  years  later,  in  1209,  a  happy  break 
came  into  the  morntony  of  her  life.  To 
put  an  end  to  some  disputes  which  had 
arisen  between  himself  and  the  King  of 
Siiitiand,  Jiihn,  in  the  spring  of  thi«  year. 
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heail  "f  a  verv  powerful  nrmy.  an'i  was 
met  i>n  llie  Uir.lftrs  In-  William  llie  Lion, 
at  llie  lip.-ifl  'if  his  forces.  A  treaty  was 
Ilif;n  |)ro]jfiw;it  and  conchiiled.  nliich  was 
ralilieii  at  Northanii  >on  on  AiigtiM  7th. 
Uy  this  trtMty  \Villi:im  agreed  to  pay  King 
John  fifteen  tlvmsanrl  marks  at  four  dif- 
ferent periods,  in  consideration  of  rerlain 
concessions  made  to  liim ;  and,  also,  send 
his  two  daughters.  >rarga:et  antl  Ts.-il.elle, 
as  hoslages  to  Kngland. 

These  two  princesses  wer^'  sent  to  Corfe 
Caslle  to  share  the  captivity   uf  Alianor; 


are  ord.rr*:-l  to  supply  to  I'i-  K'v/,  n"--  r 
and  the  two  daughters  of  ihe  King  of 
Scotland,  who  are  at  Corfe.  suoh  robes  and 
caps,  and  all  Other  things  necessary  for 
their  vesimcnt  i.s  Robert  de  Vipont  shall 
demand,  the  cost  to  be  repaid  at  the  King's 
Kjichequer.  John,  Mayor  of  Winchester, 
is  commanded  to  send  in  haste  to  the  King, 
for  the  use  of  his  niece,  AHanor.  and  tivo 
danghters  of  (he  King  of  Scotland,  robes 
of  ilark  green,  namelv,  tunics  and  super 
tunics,  with  capes  of  cambric,  and  fur  of 
minever,  and  twenty-three  yards  of  good 
linen  cloth;  also  for  the  King's  niece,  one 
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and,  we  read,  were  al.so  placed  undr-r  llur 

good  c.ij)  ol   ilark  brown  furred  with  min- 

charge of  Robert  de  Vi|,ont. 

ever,  an.l  one  hood  for  rainy  weather,  for 

How  rejoiced  thr  l),<m,'.,U  ,/<■  nrclapu 

the  US:.-  of  ill.'  same,  besides  robes  of  bright 

nuist    have   been    to    \v.\\x    .is    cMmpaiiioiis 

grt..;i   for  the    us.-   of    her   three   waiting 

these    two    youiif;   niai.lciis.    afler   iier   .".ix 

niaiils,  and   ihe  shoes  for  the  use  of  the 

years  of  s.ilitiiilc.     \Vc  c.in   im.ifjinc  how 

■  ;.u]gli:,rs   ..f  ilu-    King  of  Smlland.  the 

the  long  hours  niu>i   h.nv  U-en   lightened 

Klng>  iiler,.,  and  her  iliree  wailing  maids ; 

to  JlRm  all   l.y  Alianor  nlaling  I0  liic  two 

:iml  al,,o  l,,r  the   King's  niece  one  saddle 

Scotch  jiriiicfsses  the  c-jperi'.iic^-s  she  had 

i.iili  p.lden    reins:   jnd  the    Mavor  is  to 

gone  through  before  she  came  to  Corfe. 

l^flle  himself  «ith  all  the  above  articles  to 

Some  curioii.-;  details  are   given  at  this 

Corlc.  there  to  r.ieive  the  money  for  the 

time  respecting    articl*-,  supplied    for  the 

cost  of  the  same," 

By  this  we  may  gatlier  that  the  confine- 
ves  of  Winchesler      mcni  to  the  ("nsile  w.is  som.-wliat  lessencl 
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for  Alianor— or  else,  wliy  should  the 
'saddle  with  gulden  reins"  linve  been 
(irdered?  We  like  to  think  of  tlie  iliree 
princesses  talcing  rJdcs  in  the  surrouniling 
country — to  Swanaye  and  Slinlland,  and 
perhaps  as  far  as  Wareliam  and  Dor- 
chester. 

Again,  it  is  recorded :  "  Peter  de  Mauley 
is  to  procure  for  the  King's  niece  one  scar- 
let nrf)e,  namely,  a  cloak,  and  a  tunic  with 
cendal  (probably  girdle),  and  another  for 
the  wife  of  Robert  de  Viponl,  and  also 
for  the  King's  niece  some  good  and  fine 


sr-ale.  One  wuiiid  like  to  know  if  these 
■  micrs  OLil>  liogan  ulien  iIil-  Si-otch  prin- 
cesses arri\eii  at  the  (.'astle.  Perhaps 
John  dill  not  wish  that  his  niece  should 
ajipear  to  disaihantage  beside  the  King's 
daughters. 

We  find  in  some  chronicles  of  Scotland, 
that  in  1214  the  two  Sr-otch  princesses 
went  to  the  Court  at  Windsor,  and  whilst 
there  probably  met  the  nobles  to  whom  they 
were  subsequently  wedded.  It  is  said 
that  King  Jolin  had  promised  to  provide 
them  with   suitable   husbands.       Ermen- 


qucf.n's  ward  and  chapel,  corfe  castle. 


linen  cloth,  enough  to  make  four  or  five 
under  garmenls.  and  four  sheets;  not, 
however,  of  the  King's  finest  rinth  ;  but 
to  purchase  it  as  good  as  they 
can  with  the  King's  money ;  and  she  is 
also  to  have  two  pairs  of  boots  delivered 
to  her  by  the  messenger  of  Robert  de 
Vipont,  the  bearer  of  this  note," 

In  this  order  the  parsimony  of  King 
John  is  shown  in  the  ordering  of  the  linen 
stufT ;  but.  we  must  confess,  that  for  a 
prisoner  the  allowance  of  material  for 
clothes  seems  to  have  been  00  a  generous 


garde,  wife  to  William  of  Scotland,  was 
an  Knglishwcman.  and  a  cousin  of  King 
John's,  and  she  probably  preferred  English 
husb.inds  for  her  daughters. 

The  Scotch  chronicler  declared  that 
Margaret,  the  eldest,  was  to  have  been 
wedded  10  Henry,  the  King's  eldest  son; 
but  this.  Hitliert  de  Burgh.  Eari  of  Kent, 
who  afterwards  married  her.  denied. 

Alianor,  meanwhile,  was  left  behind  in 
confinement  at  Corfe.  and  we  can  imagine 
with  what  bitter  feelings  the  proud,  beau- 
tiful damoselt  saw  her  ctwipanions  let  off 
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for  Win(lsor,  the  home  of  her  father  when 
a  young  man,  and  of  which  she  must,  as 
a  child,  often  have  heard  him  speak.  Her 
heart,  too,  would  be  sore  when  they  re- 
turned and  told  her  of  their  gay  doings 
there.  Perhaps  they  spoke  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Falaise 
when  her  brother  was  imprisoned  there, 
and  whom  she  probably  knew.  Anyhow, 
it  must  have  been  a  little  relief  to  the  dull 
monotony  of  her  days  to  hear  news  of  the 
outer  world. 

In  the  year  1215  John,  who  seldom 
stayed  for  much  more  than  a  day  at  Corfe, 
remained  from  June  23rd  to  July  17th. 
This  was  his  last  visit,  and  Alianor  never 
saw  him  again. 

Rumour,  however,  said  that  his  mind 
was  giving  way,  especially  after  signing 
the  Magna  Charta;  and  things  got  to 
such  a  pass  that  many  of  the  nobles  sent 
over  to  Philip  of  France  to  offer  the 
crown  to  his  eldest  son,  Louis,  who  landed 
at  Sandwich  without  opposition. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
Alianor  did  she  hear  this.  Indignation 
at  her  claims  being  overlooked  by  the 
English  people — and  yet,  a  gleam  of  hope 
that  should  Louis  become  King  of 
England  she  might  gain  her  freedom.  She 
could  get  no  information  from  either  De 
Mauley  or  De  Vipont,  although  she  plied 
them  with  questions.  They  were  faithful 
to  King  John  and  guarded  her  strictly. 
They  would  never  allow  themselves  to 
speak  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  to  her. 
But  the  strengthening  of  the  military  who 
were  lodged  in  the  Castle,  and  the  pre- 
parations for  warfare  told  her  that  there 
was  something  astir;  and  probably, 
through  the  two  princesses,  she  may  have 
heard  of  Louis's  entrance  into  England, 
and  how  he  was  repulsed  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh  at  Dover  Castle. 

Soon  after  came  the  news  of  King 
John's  unexpected  death,  and  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  her  cousin  Henry.  Hope 
would  again  rise  in  her  breast  that  she 
now  might  possibly  regain  her  liberty — 
for  she  could  not  but  think  that  a  younger 
man  would  show  her  more  pity  than  her 
uncle  had  done. 

But  it  wis  a  false  hope,  for  Henry  kept 
her  still  in  close  confinement,  as  we  find 
by  the  records   of  the  time  that   further 


articles  of  dress,  etc.,  were  being  supplied 
to  the  three  princesses  at  Corfe  Castle. 
Richard,  a  young  brother  of  the  King's, 
was  at  this  time  put  under  the  charge  of 
Peter  de  Mauley,  and  we  read:  — 

"  Peter  de  Mauley  was  peremptorily 
commanded  to  go  to  London  for  the  King's 
(Henry  III.)  coronation,  bringing  with  him 
the  King's  brother  (Richard)  and  the  re- 
galia then  in  his  custody  at  Corfe.  .  .  . 
He  delivered  up  the  Castle  to  the  King, 
with  Aliar.or,  the  King's  kinswoman,  and 
Isabel le,  sister  of  the  King  of  Scotland 
(William  had  died  two  years  before),  with 
all  jewels,  military  engines  and  ammuni- 
tion therein,  which  King  John  had  for- 
merly committed  to  his  trust." 

But  evidently  Peter  de  Mauley  still  con- 
tinued custodian  at  Corfe  Castle,  for  we 
read  of  "  700  marks  to  be  allowed  to  Peter 
de  Mauley,  part  to  be  laid  out  on  works  at 
Corfe  Castle  and  in  expenses  consequent 
upon  the  custody  of  Alianor,  the  King's 
cousin,"  etc. 

In  the  later  accounts,  as  at  the  corona- 
tion, only  Isabelle  of  Scotland  is  men- 
tioned, so  we  may  imagine  that  Margaret 
was  married  to  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

We  also  read  that  one  of  the  articles 
allowed  Alianor  by  the  King  was  a  "  sil- 
ken couch,"  and  by  this  we  conclude  her 
health  was  giving  way,  perhaps  from  dis- 
appointment or  too  close  confinement.  The 
King  seems  to  have  shown  great  solicitude 
towards  her  at  this  time,  for  it  is  recorded 
that  "  Master  John  de  Beauchamp  was 
sent  all  the  way  from  London  to  ad- 
minister medicine  to  Alianor  when  sick  at 
Corfe  Castle." 

The  chronicler  adds:  "  His  journey  was 
possibly  a  hurried  one,  for  the  palfry  on 
which  he  rode  seems  to  have  been  over- 
worked, for  it  died  on  its  way  back  to 
London.  .  .  .  The  Treasurer  of  the 
Exchequer  was  ordered  to  pay,  to  its 
master,  out  of  the  King's  monies,  three 
marks  in  compensation." 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of 
Alianor's  sojourn  at  Corfe  Castle.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
(1222)  the  Damoscll  de  Breiagne  was  re- 
moved from  Corfe  to  Gloucester  Castle. 
After  this  she  was  taken  to  Marlborough, 
and  before  March,  1225,  she  reached  her 
final  destination  at  Bristol,  where  she  was 
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placed  under  the  custody   of    Ralph    de 
Wiliton. 

Alianor  died  at  Bristol  in  1242,  having 
been  a  prisoner  forty  years,  nineteen  of 
which  she  spent  at  Corfe  Castle.  Might 
not  the  words,  which  Shakespeare  makes 
Queen  Catherine  utter,  apply  equally  to 
this  Princess : — 

*  Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no 

p'ty, 


No  friends,  no  hope;   no  kindred  weep 

for  me, 
Almost    no  grave  allowed  nr.-*: " 

Alianor's  lx)dy  was  first  buried  in  the 
Priory  of  St.  James's,  Bristol,  afterwards, 
according  to  her  dying  request,  taken  up 
and  interred  at  Amesbury,  a  nunnery 
founded  by  Rlfrida  as  an  expiation  for  the 
murder  of  her  stepson  Edward  at  Cnrfe 
Castle. 


"♦^ 


SONG 

By  WILL    HILL 


THOUGH  many  a  babbling  burn  be  fair 
And  many  a  green  hill  gran<ler, 
Give  me  yon  sunny  upland  whcro 

Esk's  infant  waves  meander  : 
For  there  one  summer  morn   I   sought 

My  lassie  mid  the  heather. 
And  there  we  roved,  nor  recked  of  aught 
Save  bliss  new-found  together. 

On  spoil  intent,  the  robber  bee. 

The  sweet  buds  burst  asunder. 
But   I,  a  l)r»lder  thief  than   he. 

From  ruddy   lips  did  plundrr 
Sweetrr  spoils  than  e'er  w^Tt'  st-iilt-d 

In  heat  her- bell  recesses. 
Yellow  rowslip  of  the  fiehl, 

Wilfl  thvnie.  or  la<lv's  tresses. 

Esk-water  laughed,   the  hare-bells  blue 

With  mirth  were  brimming  over, 
The  lark  dropped  flown,  his  mate  to  woo 

Amid  the  beds  of  clover  ; 
Dame  Nature  seemed  our  joy  to  share. 

She  smiled  so  bright  and  cheery  : 
What  other  face  cotdd  Nature  wear 

The  day  I  won  my  dearie? 

Let  Fortune  all  the  gems  unstore 

That   e'er   man's  heart  delighted 
Wealth,  honour,  fame  —all  pale  before 

The  pearl  of  love  first-plighte<l : 
Mid  all   Life's  pages  picture-pied 

There's  one  can  ne'er  grow  fainter, 
Tis  that  where  Love  first  trembling  tried 

His  prentice  hand  as  painter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    WATER    MASTER    HERSELF. 

ON  the  next  morning,  in  the  press  of 
fresh  and  absorbing  interests  which 
demanded  his  attention,  Rand  completely 
forgot  the  key  to  the  study  desk — the  key 
that,  he  had  assured  himself  the  night 
before,  was  so  precious  to  Wheelock. 

Only  once  was  he  reminded  of  it ;  when 
Hinton,    looking    up    with    a    slow   smile 
from  his  cup  of  coffee,  as  the  two  break- 
fasted  together,  remarked,  in  a  drawl : 

"  Ah  didn't  have  to  fire  yo'  slant-eyed 
burglar,  sah.  As  yo'  intimated,  he  flew 
the  coop,  sah,  befo'  sunrise." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Rand  laughed.  "  I  fancied 
he  would." 

"  Whar  w^ould  yo'  suspect  he'd  be  mos* 
likely  to  wandeh,  sah  ?  " 

"  Well,"  Rand  considered,  rising  and 
lighting  a  cigar,  "  I  don't  believe  you'd 
have  to  use  a  fine-tooth  comb  on  any- 
body's plantation  except  Wheelock's,  to 
find  him." 

"  Ah  I'ow  yo'  'bout  right,  sah." 

But  Rand's  hastily  formulated  inten- 
tion of  ransacking  the  drawers  of  that 
desk,  upon  the  instant,  was  speedily  set 
aside  in  favour  of  a  ride  through  his 
domain  ere  the  heat  of  the  sun  became 
positively  prohibitive. 

And  when  he  returned  his  fatigue  had 
grown  excessive.  After  a  hasty  and  un- 
enjoyed  lunch,  he  went  to  his  room  and 
indulged  in  a  protracted  siesta,  from  which 
he  emerged  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 

A  bath  and  a  change  of  clothing  had, 
he  boasted,  made  a  new  man  of  him. 
He  appeared,  about  half  an  hour  later, 
upon  the  veranda  of  the  cottage,  quite 
impeccable  as  to  costume  ;  in  khaki  riding 
breeches  and  a  negligee  shirt  of  sheer 
material,  light  as  a  feather,  upon  his  broad 
shoulders,  collarless  and  with  the  sleeves 
turned  back  above  his  elbows ;  light  canvas 
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puttees  took  the  place  of  riding  boots,  and 
a  pith  helmet  shaded  his  eyes. 

Altogether  his  attire  was  so  picturesque 
and  incongruous,  and  so  plainly  comfort- 
able, that  Wheelock  was  moved  to  sneer — 
to  smile  a  mocking  smile,  which  faded  as 
his  eye  met  Rand's. 

The  discharged  manager  had  been  wait- 
ing impatiently  for  some  fifteen  minuj^s, 
seated  in  a  light  buckboard  drawn  by  two 
blooded  horses,  who  pranced  restively 
while  their  owner  held  them  in  the  clear 
space  in  front  of  Rand's  residence. 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Rand,"  Wheelock 
greeted  him,  with  a  brazen  cordiality. 

Rand  stuck  his  hands  in  his  breeches* 
pockets  and  looked  calmly  down  on  the 
man.  "  Wheelock,"  he  said,  deliberately, 
"  I  thought  I  gave  you  to  understand  that 
you  were  not  to  enter  my  grounds  again  ?  " 

Wheelock  set  his  jaw  angrily,  glancing 
about  to  see  if  they  were  being  overheard. 
As  it  happened,  none  of  the  hands  was 
nearer  than  the  stable.  He  nodded,  with 
an  air  of  relief. 

"  That's  so,"  he  admitted.  "  But  I  had 
to  return  your  pony,  and  I  thought " 

"  Vou  could  have  sent  it  bark  by  one 
of  your  boys,"  Rand  suggested.  "  What 
you  think  is  of  no  interest  to  me,  I  assure 


vou. 


"  But,  Mr.  Rand 


» 


Rand  turned  his  back.  "  Good-even- 
ing," he  said,  pointedly. 

Wheelock  flushed.  The  hand  that 
held  his  whip  trembled  with  rage,  and  he 
measured  the  distance  between  him  and 
this  young  man  who  showed  so  plainly 
his  contempt  for  him. 

At  that  moment  Hinton  sauntered  aim- 
lessly around  the  corner  of  the  house. 
Catching  sight  of  Weelock,  he  halted, 
grinned  with  enjoyment  of  the  situation, 
and  sat  himself  upon  the  edge  of  the 
veranda. 

"Howdy,     Br'er    Wheelock,"    he    said, 
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pleasantly.  "Yo're  lookin*  tolerable, 
sah." 

Wheelock  disdained  an  answer.  With 
a  visible  effort  he  checked  his  temper  and 
again  addressed  Rand's  back. 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Rand," 
he  said,  not  without  a  certain  vibration  of 
lone  that  made  Rand  turn  and  observe  him 
curiuuslv. 

"Well?"  asked  the  young  man,  curtly. 

"  You  took  a  kev  from  me  last  night, 
sir " 

"  Ah,  yes."  Rand  grinned.  "  The  key 
to  my  desk,  I  believe." 

Wheelock  bit  his  lip.  "  Yes,"  he  ac- 
quiesced, tremulously.  "  There  are  cer- 
tain papers  in  that  desk,  Mr.  Rand,  and 
-_and " 

"  And  vou'd  consider  it  a  favour  if  I 
would  permit  you  to  go  over  them  and 
select  those  which  vou  would  rather  I 
did  not  see?     Eh — is  that  it,  Wheelojk?" 

"  You've  stated  it,"  returned  the  dis- 
charged manager,  trying  to  endure  Rand's 
scornful  stare. 

"  I  thought  as  much."  Rand  paused, 
tapping  the  planks  impatiently  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot.  "  I  admit,"  he  pursued, 
"  that  it  is  no  more  than  I  might  have 
c:;pected  of  you,  Wheelock ;  I  mean  that 
it's  in  keeping  with  \our  insolent  attitude." 

"  You  refuse  me,  then  ?  " 

"  You  have  caught  my  meaning  mar- 
velously  well,  sir.  I  do  decline  the 
honour.  I  not  onlv  refuse  to  let  vou  enter 
this  house,  but  I  warn  you  that  if  you  ever 
again  approach  me  without  my  express 
permission  I'll  throw  you  off  the  place." 

"  But — but  the  papers?  Those  are 
mine  !     They're  none  of  your " 

"  I  propose  to  inspect  them  personal ly. 
Wheelock.  You  have  had  a  bad  habit. 
if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  of  keep- 
ing entirely  too  many  private  paj)ers.  of 
late.  I  shall  go  througli  that  (le>k  at  my 
leisure ;  whatever  is  yours  and  in  no  w  ay 
relates  to  \\\\  affairs,  or  to  the  amount  or 
manner  of  \our — shall  we  call  the.ni  com- 
missions, Wheelock? — I'll  set  aside  and 
send  to  you. 

"That/'  Rand  concluded,  "is  final. 
Good-evening,  isir !  " 

Wheelock  waited  a  moment,  liis  hand- 
some features  dark  and  distorted  with  sup- 
pressed emotion. 


"  You "  he  stammered,  "  you'll  drive 

me 

"  Wheelock  !  "  Rand's  voice  rang  with  a 
command  from  which  there  was  no  ap- 
peal. "  You'll  drive  yourself  down  that 
road  immediately,  sir  !  " 

"  Yo'  better  get  home  befo'  the  stohm 
breaks,"  Hinton  counselled,  gently.  He 
cocked  a  weatherwise  eye  to  the  cloud- 
less firmament.  "  Seems  to  me  I  heard 
thundeh,"  he  observed. 

Crack!  Wheelock's  whiplash  came 
down,  surcharged  with  the  unbearable  bur- 
den of  his  wrath,  upon  the  flanks  of  his 
horses.  They  leaped  forward  furiouslv, 
well-nigh  overturning  the  light  cart  as 
their  owner  swung  them  about  in  a  wide 
curve.  The  buckboard  sailed  through  the 
air  on  two  wheels,  perilously  poised,  for  a 
single  moment ;  and  vanished  down  the 
road  in  a  smother  of  dust. 

"  Fare  thee  well,"  Hinton  waved  after 
it,  sentimentallv. 

Rand  went  into  the  study,  his  eyes 
thoughtful.  In  one  hand  he  weighed  the 
key,  pondering. 

"  We  may  as  well  settle  this  matter  now," 
he  considered.  "  There's  something  more 
than  is  merely  private  in  this  desk." 

He  sat  down  in  the  swivel-chair,  and 
unlocked  the  top  drawer.  For  an  instant 
\\t  hesitated,  generously.  "  I  don't  want 
to  know  an)  thing  worse  of  the  man  than 
I  now  do."  he  thought. 

Nevertheless,  he  pulled  the  drawer  out 
slowly.  His  gaze  rested  on  a  heavy  Colt's 
forty -four — the  first  object  that  came  into 
\iew  —and  he  t<X)k  it  into  his  hand  with 
a  little,  disapproving  shake  of  his  head. 

"  Big  gun  for  a  bad-tempered  man  to 
own,''  he  said,  aloud. 

Beneath  it  was  a  mass  of  disarranged 
papers.  "  I  don't  care  about  messing  with 
you  just  now,"  Rand  told  them.  He 
leaned  back  in  the  desk  chair,  and  toved 
with  the  revolver.  It  was  loaded,  he  dis- 
covered, by  breaking  it  and  bringing  into 
view  the  rear  of  the  cylinder. 

"  Every  chamber  full,"  said  Rand.  And 
then  he  paused,  whistled  and  picked  up 
from  his  lap  one  of  the  shells  that  had 
been  ejected.  "  By  God  !  "  he  said,  his 
face  clouding  angrily. 

That  one  cartridge  alone  was  empty. 
Rand  played  with  it,  thinking  deeply,  then 
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held  the  barrel  of  the  \\ea{H)n  to  his  eye 
ami  glani'ed  d<.»\vn  the  interior.  It  was 
foul  with  just  enough  Inirncd  jM)wder  to 
indicate  that  a  single  shot  had  been  fired 
through  it  since  it  had  been  cleaned 
last. 

"  1  may  bt  wnmg/'  meditated  the  young 
man,  "  and  Heaven  knows  1  don't  want  to 
do  injustice  to  anv  man;  but — but — if 
Wheel(K:k  did  that  thing.  I'll " 

He  did  not  linish  the  utterance  of  his 
thought;  Hinton  was  coming  into  the  room. 
Ran<l  jjuietly  reloaded  the  live  chambers, 
retaining  the  discharged  shell,  and,  re- 
turning the  weapon  to  the  drawer,  relocked 
it. 

"  I'm  going  for  a  short  ride."  he  said. 
"What  time  did  vou  sav  that  the  water 
master  would  l^e  around?  ' 

''  Sundown,    sah,'' 

Rand  hesitated  at  the  do<»r. 

"  What's  the  reason  lor  liial  ?  "  he  de- 
manderl.  "  Whv  do  \ou  take  the  water 
in  the  evening,  ratiier  than  in  the  morn- 
ing.  Hinton?" 

"  Pre\e'its  eva|)(»rati'.)n.  sih.  Wateh 
don't  dry  u[)  so  (juick  afteh  liie  sun's  be- 
hind the  mountings,  sah."' 

"Of  cour>e,''  Rand  av^enied,  ab- 
stractedly. 

He  ploughed  his  \\a\  thmugii  lour 
in^'hes  of  dust  to  tiie  slables.  where  lie 
iouinl  ;i?id  sad'lle'l  a  horM*.  'I'lien.  siill 
with  tluit  thought  ful  cre.ix'  <lo\\n  the  mid- 
dle "1  his  ln:i.hcad.  in;  pide  ;ii  a  >\\i(i 
Cioiter  down  to  the  main  hlL^iiwav  turning 
ba'-k   to  tile  soutli-  tow^ird    Hsdrant. 

On  either  h.iml  thf  way  was  bordered 
wilii  li\ing  grevii  -  ih'-  dark  gr«  i"i  leaves 
of  ]en:o  1  tree>  iljuminaird  with  gldMiles 
of  ])ure  gold,  or  witii  ihi-  li^!it«.r  gre«';i 
ovals  nf  the  uniii-i-icd  Ira;*.  \\a\v\  drew 
i:i  his  n]ouni  t'l  oiu-  >\-\r.  I  .■•:<li:\i;  a  br.iir'h 
down  toward  him:  uj-  u  i'  i..-  «•.  a!.]  >,  t- 
b!os>nais,  bad.s.  .saiill.  haid  si  i  '■:.•>  .irid 
th  ■    full  grnun,    lull\    rnaMiFid    li:r.-..nM. 

lb.-  11'mMi-]  ei iiniiir!K-'idi'i;:i\.  1?  was 
a  mira  "le  "j  ttrtiliF\.  thi^  tie-  \V\\\  iiad 
r>  t;i<'.'>  ij:iU  nt  e< 'ar.!' 1  jaits  « -n  t\sT\ 
h.i'id  .»'!  tiiv  ii^'i  lii^  ia:i  ii  ;  ii  w.is  t.ir- 
<\i'r  \  it  Mia;;.  «•- aN"!(-sNl\  sii-ldin;:  h-:m 
oa:-  \v\\\  en<l  t«)  tin-  o'Iki.  'iii.iL-  wa.s 
n)  let  \\\\  n.)  "  slar-k  "  lini.-  ;  t!ie  «lail\ 
average  of  the  liar\(s:  was  the  sanje, 
nioiuh  in,  month  out,  alike  in  summer  and 


winter — or  what  passes  for  winter  there  in 

the  heart  of  the  Mojave. 

A  miracle  of  fertility,  indeed  !  bruught 
about  by  the  fierce  land-hunger  of  man 
— the  home-building  American  man — who, 
by  that  passion  resistlessly  impelled,  would 
car\e  him  a  home  out  of  the  arid,  un- 
fruitful desert — a  veritable  paradise,  but 
to  be  maintained  such  only  by  unremitting 
lal.iour,  by  eternal  vigilance,  by  constant 
striving  and  by — scientific  irrigation. 

Rand  let  the  branch  spring  back  and 
ro  le  on,  thinking.  The  orchards  now  were 
bare  of  the  workers,  the  lemon  pickers; 
and  a  great  peace  had  settled  upon  the 
place.  Already  the  heat  of  the  sun  was 
lessening,  already  the  silent  shadows  were 
creeping  swiftly  over  the  broad  fields.  Be- 
hind the  mountains  great  shafts  of  light. 
rainbiw-hued,  were  quivering  aloft,  paint- 
ing the  sky  w  ith  a  thousand  differing  tones. 
each  more  brilliant  than  its  fell(»w.  A 
single,  rocky  shaft  seemed  to  pierce  the 
very  firmament  it. self,  a  needle  of  glowing 
a/ure  shadow,  edged  with  flame. 

Rand  had  ordered  the  removal  of  the 
dead  animal  from  the  highroad,  and  that, 
\\'t  knew,  had  been  attended  to  earlier  in 
the  day  ;  but  he  wa^  thinking  to  find  again 
that  sp.'i  ami  look  the  ground  over,  hoping 
by  chanee  to  lind  s«.)me  clue  to  the  girl's 
as>ailant. 

Instead,  he  found  the  ground  already 
tjecupied.  Two  horses,  very  much  alive, 
were  tetliered  to  a  tree  trimk,  and  the 
girl  hers.'H.  disainunted,  was  busy  over  tlie 
giaai  water  pipe,  l:;^h:ening  a  loose  clamp 
with  a  heaw    spanner. 

So  .ili>Milie  I  was  she  in  her  occupation 
that  s:u'  lailel  to  remark  Rand's  coming. 
He  lol',-  up  <;uietl\-  if  that  adjective  can 
1  i-  a:i|)li«  1  to  a  man  whose  heart  has  set  up 
a  nif^t  iij.ri  a-o:iabli.-  a!id  untimely  thump- 
\v'jL  \\\  his  br.  .is'      and  as  silentlv  aliirhted. 

Si;.-  i  I.!;.  I  aio.'.tifl  wjtii  a  little,  staitled 
cr\,   t')  >(■■  ill  III  a;   her  side. 

'•*(>!, :  •■  .sh..  ni.d.    '*v.)u:    Your 

'' Siir  !\,"  Ratid  heard  himself  sa\. 
iMir.;:\  <  .1  ii^h.  " 'i'iiis  i.^  an  unexpected 
j'lrasaif      !ur  n   -.   1    mean." 

Wa-i  \\w  rhiNa  (.11  h,r  «heeks  the  refiec- 
ti'».i  fnrn  the  g!"wing  sunset?     Why  else 

should   it   be-  tluTv?  " 

*' Ho»\  did  \<.u  know?"  she  asked 
breathles.-^lv. 
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U  ini  j.ut  Ins  palm  over  her  hand  and 
gently  fQYcel  her  to  lUsitt. 


■ 

Still  Hiih  that  heightened  colour  burn- 

■ 

ing  o»er  her  face,  she  turned  again  to  her 

■ 

siMnncr,  and  bej;an  lu  tug  on  it  with  de- 

■ 

termination,    setting  her  scarlet    h|>s  in  a 

■ 

line  deliciousl)   firm.     Rand  put  bis  palm 

1 

wet  her  hand  and  gently   forced   her   to 
Jsiist. 

"  That's  a   prciij   luiiRh    t-ili."  he  wid, 
quietli.     '*I.t-t  niL'  ta.-kli-  ii." 

"Know-  «lia:.  if  >.ju  j.'.e.ise?" 

"But.    n..,   Mr.   Rand;    I   aiu    p^it.    tlv 

Sjtely    it    n,is     v.v     li^ht      Ciat 

eve 

able  —  ■' 

h.id    s!iu«ii    on     I.imi    r.r    slm    thai 

wa 

"1   kni.w    %nii    an-."  |,c    jauthed  l   "liMt 

rcflecieJ     in      her     f_*L>s.       RaiRi 

mar 

so  am   I.-      " 

lelled  gre.itly.  furgt-.tin;;    vltv    iiiai 

V    ini 

•■  Hut  it's  nn    l.;i.i,iL-ss."  sla^  pi.o-iL.l. 

)HirLani    tilings   tliai  had    Let.'ii    ii;i' 

'i    hi 

"  It's  niiiK.  no«.- 

mind  to  say  tu  her  nhi;n  next  l':ic>  t 

ere  t 

H>-   SHuni;  ih.'  si^anni-r  amund  >|..«|_v. 

meet. 

"  That  far  enough  ?  *  hi-  asked. 

"Know  tiiai  I  was    nas  to  be  here? 

"  You    arc    strong,"    s!ie    said,    absent- 

"I    didn't."   hf    L-iKifisseil.     "It's 

|uir 

mindt-dly.  watdiinK  the  [ilay  of  his  muscles 

good  luck,  1  think.     I  just  happened 

along 

licncalh  the  sleek.  Iironii  skin  of  his  fore- 

fou know." 

arm.    "And   now,"  the   smiled,   "just   k 
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twist  or  two  to  this  one,  and  I  think  it  is 

done." 

Rand  put  forth  a  part  of  his  strength, 
carelessly.  The  nut  bit  and  grated  on  the 
iron  belt  which  encircled  the  heavv  wooden 
staves  of  the  great  pipe,  and  one  could 
almost  see  them  shrinking  together. 

"That  will  do,  sir,"  the  girl  gasped. 

Rand  removed  the  spanner,  and  handed 
it  over. 

"  Why  do  you  do  this  ?  "  he  asked,  look- 
ing her  in  the  eyes. 

•*  We  dare  not  neglect  a  leak  in  this 
country,"  she  returned.  "  The  water  is 
more  precious  than  anything  to  us." 

"  I  understand  that,"  he  returned. 
"  But  it  isn't  what  I  meant.  I  want  to 
know  why  you,  you,  undertake  the  duties 
of  the  water  master." 

She  elevated  her  chin,  defiantly. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  was  the  zanjero,  sir." 

"  So  you  did,"  he  agreed,  cheerfully. 
"  And  zanjero  means  water  master ;  and 
the  water  master  is  a  man. 

"  Indeed,  sir !  and  how  are  you  so 
sure  ?  " 

"  Hinton  told  me.  His  name  is  Grier- 
son,  and  he  lives  near  the  reservoir.  That 
is  his  charge,  in  addition  to  proportioning 
che  water  supi)ly  amoiij^^  us  farmers  down 
here.     What  have  you  tu  do  with  that  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  the 
zanjero!  '  she  flashed. 

Rand  nodded  a  grave  aflSrmative. 

"Very  well.  I  am  now  going  to  unlock 
th-  gates  and  give  you  your  water  supply, 
sir.      Do  you  wish  to  see  how  it  is  clone?" 

Rand  nodded  again,  without  si)eaking. 
The  girl  turned  and  led  the  way  to  the 
horses. 

"  Vou  sej,  I  ani  returning  your  pony." 
she  said. 

*•  Thank  you,"  said  Rand. 

He  bent,  offering  her  his  hand  for  a 
step;  but  it  a^^».ared  th.it  she  could  moinit 
unaided- -and  she  did.  From  the 
eminence  of  the  saddle  ^hc  looked  down 
upon  Rand,  with  an  air  almost  of  triumph, 
her  face  glowing  brightly  in  the  twiligiit. 

"  I  am  late,"  she  said,  "  we  must  hurry." 

Rand  mounted,  taking  the  bridle  of  the 
caNUse  in  his  free  hand,  and  they  set  off 
at  a  rapid  trot  loward  the  lower  end  of 
th?  ranch.  The  young  man  rode  silently. 
a  few  pa  t-s  to  the  rear ;  the  girl  kept  reso- 


lutely on,  without  turning,  her  head  well 
up. 

Rand  could  see  no  more  of  her  than  the 
supple  back  that  swayed  lightly  to  the 
motion  of  the  horse.  He  wondered  that 
a  riding  habit  of  cheap  linen  could  be  so 
wonderfully  modelled  to  a  womail's  figure 
— wondered  if  it,  too,  was  the  work  of 
those  slim,  brown,  strong  hands. 

Otherwise  he  could  see  one  pink  ear — 
at  times  two — and  the  little  tendrils  of  hair 
that  coiled  at  the  nape  of  her  neck.  Upon 
her  head  she  wore  a  sombrero  magically 
transformed  by  the  feminine  touch. 

"  It  is  blessing  enough,"  he  murmured ; 
meaning,  to  watch  her  as  she  preceded 
him.  For  the  rest,  he  was  trying  to  be 
content.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  was  sulking  under  her  rebuff — more 
hurt,  indeed,  than  angry. 

Perhaps  she  considered  this ;  for 
presently  she  slackened  her  pace,  so  that 
he  came  on  and  rode  abreast  with  her. 
Sht  turned  her  head  a  bit  from  him,  watch- 
ing him  in  little,  fugitive,  sidelong  glances 
which  he  always  just  failed  to  catch. 

"  And  Hinton,"  she  said  at  length,  "  told 
vou  no  more  ?  " 

"  r  did  not  ask." 

*' Why?-if  /  may  ask,"  she   laughed. 

*  Hecause  that  would  be  taking  an  unfair 
advantage." 

*  1- -don't — understand   you,    sir." 

"  I  would  be  learning  something  about 
you,  possibly,  which  you  did  not  wish  me 
to  know.' 

"  Oh  !  " — the  em[)hasis  of  illumination. 

'  Whatever."  he  continued,  smoothly, 
"  \ou  want  to  tell  me  about  vourself,  or 
think  Fve  any  claim  to  know,  I'm  mighty 
a!  >i»)us  to  luar.  But  I'm  not  going  to  go 
aiound  and  make  inquiries  about  vou  be- 
liiiid   vour  back,   vou  know." 

Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed  again  ;  and  then : 
'    M\    name  is   Marguerite." 

'  Marguerite."  he  repeated,  gratefully. 

"  Marguerite   Grierson." 

"  r  suspc/ted  that  last." 

"They  call  me  Peggy,"  she  added. 

"  '  They  '  are  favoured.  I  cannot  call 
\ou  •  Peggy' — Miss  Grierson." 

The  (^orners  of  her  lips  twitched.  *I 
didn't  imagine  such  a  thing,"  she  retorted. 
'■  [  merely  tuld  \ou  becau.^e — well,  if  you 
should  speak  to  your  neighbours  of  Mar- 
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gi'erite  Grierson,  they  wouldn't  know  whom 
voH  meant." 

"  I  shall  be  verv  careful/'  Rand 
promised,  humMy. 

"  I  am  undertaking  my  father's  duties." 
she  went  on,  her  chin  a  bit  higher,  her 
bearing  more  independent,  ***  been  use  he  is 
not  well." 

"  I  am  sorry." 

"  It's  nothing  serious." 

"  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  not  l;e  able 
to  receive  visitors." 

She  turned  on  him,  her  eves  wide,  sur- 
prised. 

"What  does  that  mean,  sir?" 

"  I'm  hinting  that  Td  like  permission  to 
call." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  considered  him  with  im- 
mense gravity. 

*'  On  your  father/*  he  amended. 

"  Here  we  are,"  she  cut  him  short. 

The  horses  drew  up  at  the  extreme  limit 
of  Rand's  ranch,  where  the  lemon  groves 
gave  place  to  spreading  fields  of  alfalfa, 
the  property  of  his  neighbour.  Hinton 
was  there,  ahead  of  time,  awaiting  them. 
Ht  drew  off  his  sombrero  with  a  gallant 
flourish. 

"  Goo<l-evenin'.  Miss  Grierson."  he  gave 
the  girl.  And,  "  Howdy,  sah,"  he  greeted 
Rand. 

"  Good -evening,  Mr.  Hinton,"  the  girl 
replied,  primly. 

Hinton  kx)ked  anxious.  "  What's  the 
matter?"  he  begged.  "  Vo"  nevah  called 
Hie  *  mi  St  ah  '  befo." 

"And  vc'  nevah  called  me  'miss'  be- 
fo\"  she  mimicked,  laughing  as  six-  dis- 
iTiGunted. 

Rand  was  bv  her  side  a  minute  too  late 
t")  be  of  assistance.  Disappointed,  he 
accompanied  the  girl  to  the  water  gale, 
where  she  paused,  selecting  a  key. 

"Won't  vou  let  me  do  that  for  vou  ?  ' 
l.e  asked,  holding  out  his  hand. 

She  shook  her  head,  mirthfully.  "  It's 
again.st  the  law,  Mr.  Rand,''  she  told  him. 
*  I  never  let  the  kevs  out  of  mv  hands,  sir." 

Bending,  she  in.serted  the  key  in  the 
Irxrk,  and  lifted  the  gate.  The  water 
gushed  forth  wildly,  as  though  glad  to  be 
ac  libertv,  into  the  broad  cement  channel 
of  the  main  distributing  ditch,  from  which 
it  darted  into  the  lateral  swiftly. 

The  girl  waited  patiently  until  the  ditch 
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and  laterals  were  half  full,  then  replaced 
the  gate,  relocking  it.  Hinton,  at  that 
moment,  bent  and  pulled  the  slide,  opening 
the  series  of  outlets,  one  to  each  furrow  in 
the  orchard,  of  the  first  lateral.  At  the 
same  time  his  amnion  was  imitated  by  men 
stationed  at  the  head  of  each  lateral. 

Rand  watche<l.  absorbed.  The  water 
leaped  forth  from  the  outlets,  filling  the 
furrows  with  tiny,  sparkling  streams  that 
ran  swiftly  down  grade  to  the  end  of  the 
sections,  where  alfalfa  was  planted  to 
ab.sorb  the  surplus  moisture.  In  one  brief 
minute  one  entire  division  of  the  ranch 
was  partially  flooded. 

Almo.st  as  quickly,  however,  the  mois- 
ture began  to  disappear,  to  sink  into  the 
thirsting  earth.  Rand  fancied  that  the 
drooping  trees  .seemed  to  revive  at  onre. 
He  l( Hiked  down  at  the  girl,  to  find  her 
smiling  at  his  wonder. 

"  It's  marvellous,"  he  said. 
"To    vou— \es.     To   us.    usualK    com- 
monphu'e,  now  a  traced  v." 
"  Why  ?  " 

"Because  your  treeN  are  dsing  for  lark 
of  water— or  will  die  if  the  sui»i)l\  is  not 
increased." 

Hinton  came  up. 

"  Didn't  sfein  to  be  much  pressure,"  he 
observe*!,   panting. 

*'  No,"  sai<l  the  girl.  "  The  water  is 
very  low,  indeed,  in  the  reservoir.  If  the 
rains  <lt)  not  come  before  man\  da\s.  there 
will  be  trouble.  Hut  lhe\  will  come — thev 
must  !  " 

I*re>enllv  the\  mounted  to  go  on  to  the 
next  distributing  canal,  of  the  next  ranch 
division.  It  was  growing  (juite  dark; 
Rand,  as  he  pushed  his  horse  to  the  girl's 
si«le,  could  r.o  more  than  see  the  pure  out- 
line of  her  profile  as  she  sat,  gazing  ahearl. 
Hinton  had  dropped  di.screetly  to  the  rear. 
"What  kind  of  trouble?''  Rand  asked, 
abruptly. 

Hut  her  thoughts  seemed  to  be  runninf; 
in  the  .same  channel  as  his  own  ;  she  re- 
plie«l  instantly  : 

"There  is  always  troubh* -envy  and 
hatred,  he  irt-burnings.  and  jealousy — 
among  the  other  farmers,  when  the  waters 
are  low." 

"  Hut  why  ?  " 

"  Their  supply  is  de<Tejjsed,  propor- 
tionatelv,  to  the  area  of  each  man's  land. 
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And  then  they  begin  to  cry  out  against  the 
great  holders,  like  yourself,  Mr.  Rand — 
the  men,  who,  because  they  have  lands  five 
and  ten  times  the  size  of  the  small  pro- 
ducers, are  entitled  to  five  and  ten  times 
as  much  water,  thus  depriving  the  lesser 
farmers  of  what  they  seem  to  think  should 
b^  theirs." 

"  I  see,"  said  Rand,  soberly.  He  rode 
(juietly  for  some  time.  At  length  :  "  But 
their  position  is  illogical,"  he  disputed. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  al>out  that,  sir." 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  the  leadership, 
primarily,  and  then  the  active  co-operation 
of  my  father  in  planning  and  building  the 
Nampa  Reservoir,  they  would  have  no 
water  supplv  at  all  now." 

"  That  is  'true." 

"  And  I  pay  as  big  a  tax,  per  acre,  for 
the  water  rights  as  anv  of  them,  I  dare 
say." 

"  No,"  she  told  him ;  "  there  you  are 
mistaken." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Your  father,  in  advancing  a  great  part 
of  the  money  to  build  the  reservoir,  thereby 
secured  to  himself  half  rate  for  the  use  of 
the  water  for  the  next  fifty  years." 

"  Ah  !  And  that  is  the  reason,  the  real 
reason,  tlum?  " 

"  Ves ;  they  are  ungrateful. '' 

*"  Nevertheless,''  said  Rand,  "  from  this 
time  forward  my  rancli  will  pay  the  full 
rate  per  ground  fc.-ot.  Miss  Grierson.  Will 
you  inform  }  our  father  of  that  fact  ?  " 

She  nodded,  without  speaking.  Rand 
fell  into  a  deep  meditation.  The  second, 
third  and  fouriii  canals  were  reached  and 
the  water  turned  on  and  off,  ere  he  had 
come  out  of  his  rexerie.  And  then  it  was 
tht'  girl  who  brought  him  to  himself. 

The  night  la\  golden  in  moonlight  about 
them  when  she  finallv  turned  to  Rand  and 
offered  him  one  small,  friend Iv  hand. 

"  G;K)(l-night,  sir,"'  she  ga\e  him.  "  Mv 
work   is  finished.'' 

"  l^'or  the  night?''  he  asked,  retaining 
hei  hand  a  moment  longer  than  was,  pos- 
sibly, strictly  necessary. 

"  C)h,  no;  I  have  other  farms  to  attend 
to;  in  these  times  we  can  trust  nothing  to 
depiiticjs,    you  underNtand."' 

''but — but  do  \ou  ride  alone.  Miss 
Gr-erson  ?  " 

'  .Alone,      Mr.       Rand     but      unafraid. 


There  is  no  Ont,  nothing  in  the   Nampa 
Valley,  that  I  have  to  fear.** 

She  spoke  carelessly ;  but  Rand  caught 
her  up  on  the  instant. 

"  It  is  strange  to  hear  you  say  that,"  he 
commented,  boldly.  "  After  last  night, 
one  would  think " 

She  turned  toward  him  again  with  a 
little,  frightened  gasp. 

"  Don't,  Mr.  Rand,"  she  pleaded. 

**  Miss  Grierson  !  "  Rand  leaned  o\  er 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle  and  put  a  de- 
taining hand  on  the  bridle  of  her  horse. 
"  Just  one  moment.  Miss  Grierscjn." 

"Well,  sir?"  coldly. 

"  Why  did  Wheelock  shoot  your  horse 
last  night  r' 

"  Mr.  Rand  !  " 

Her  eyes  seemed  wide  and  terrified  as 
she  looked  at  him;  Rand  could  see  that 
she  was  trembling  violently.  He  changed 
his  manner  immediatelv. 

"  Won't  you  tell  me,  please?  "  he  begged, 
contritely.  "  Won't  you  trust  rae,  Miss 
Grierson  ?  " 

"  I — I  prefer  not  to  talk  about  that,  Mr. 
Rand. 

"  Verv  well,  then.  I  shall  have  to  seek 
that  information  from  its  source,  then." 

"  Please  !  " 

Her  horse  jumped  away,  jerking  the 
bridle  from  Rand's  grasp.  At  the  same 
moment  a  shadow  seemed  to  spring  from 
the  ground  at  their  right — in  reality,  emerg- 
ing suddenly  from  the  shade  of  a  lemon 
grove. 

"  G(K)(I  evening,  Miss  Grierson,"  Rand 
heard  a  i)leasantly  modulated  voice. 

The  girl  shuddered.  The  speaker 
halted,  baring  his  head,  and  the  moonlight 
falling  athwart  his  features  showed  Rand 
Wheelo;'k's  face. 

"  ' Evening,  Rand,"  the  manager  nodded, 
familiarly.  "  Miss  Grierson,"  he  added, 
more  brusquely,  "  \ou've  kept  me  waiting. 
Are  you" — he  sneered —"  (juite  at  libertv 
to  measure  out  my  allowance  of  water 
now  ?  '' 

'I'he  girl's  horse  moved  forward. 

"  (Juite  ready,  Mr.  Wheelock,"  the  said, 
composeilly.     "Good-night,    Mr.    Rand." 

"  Good  night."  Rand,  cjuivering  with 
wrath,  turnc.l  ba(^k  toward  home.  "  Hin- 
lon  !  "  he  called  :  and  the  man  came  to  I. is 
side.      "  Wh;it's  WheelcK'k's  right   here?" 
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'*  Tliat's  his  land,  oveh  the  line,  sah ; 
lie  was  standin'  right  acrost  the  boundary." 

CHAPTER  VII. 
rand's  wrath. 

RAND  made  no  comment.  For  some 
minutes  the  two  men  rode  on  their 
homeward  wav,  in  silence.  Hinton  had 
no  thoughts  which  he  deemed  worthy  of 
utterance ;  and  so,  as  was  in  keeping  with 
his  character,  he  lapsed  into  inward  com- 
munion ,  contemplatively  chewing  a  quid 
of  tobacco. 

As  for  Rand,  he,  too,  was  wrapped  in 
thought.  Something  very  like  a  premoni- 
tion of  trouble  possessed  his  imagination ; 
he  recalled  cx)ntinually  and  quite  vividly 
Wheelock's  expression  when  he  had  so 
abruptly  put  in  an  appearance  a  few 
minutes  back. 

It  had  not  been  a  pleasant  expression. 
To  the  contrarv.  Rand  misliked  it  ex- 
ceedingly,  and  made  little  doubt  but  that 
the  ex-manager  had  overheard  the  latter 
part  of  Rand's  conversation  with  Peggy 
Grierson. 

Also,  there  had  been  in  Wheelock  s  man- 
ner a  suggestion  of  familiarity  when  lie 
had  addressed  the  girl — a  lack  of  respe.t 
and  a  discourtesv  tliat  indicated  very 
plainly  the  man's  deficiency  in  good  breed- 
ing. It  made  Rand's  blood  boil  to  hear 
the  girl  spoken  to  in  any  terms  but  those  of 
the  utmost  deference  and  respect. 

The  more  he  thought  it  over,  the  less 
ne  liked  the  situation  that  he  was  leaving 
behind  him.  Wheelock,  Rand  now  felt 
convinced,  was  the  man  responsible  for 
the  shooting  of  the  girl's  horse  the  previous 
night.  If  that  were  truth,  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Wheelock  would  be 
any  less  likely  to  resort  to  such  extreme 
measures  again,  and  at  once,  if  he  felt 
that  his  interests — whatever  they  might  be 
— demanded  such   a  course. 

"  Damn  !  "  said  Rand,  thoughtfully. 

"Beg  yo'  pardon,  sah?"  inquired  Hin- 
ton, starting  fn^m  a  deep  meditation. 

Rand  looked  him  over,  ixjndering  the 
advisability  of  taking  the  man  into  his 
confidence,  of  informing  him  concerning 
the  strange  affair  of  the  night  before,  and 
asking  his  advice.  But,  u[K)n  some  im- 
pulse, the   Nounger  man   refrained.        Fur 


one  thing,  he  was  not  sure;  it  was  not 
Rand's  wav  to  condemn  a  man,  however 
much  he  might  dislike  him,  wholly  upon 
circumstantial  evidence. 

"  I  dont  know,'  he  admitted  to  himself; 
"  I  may  be  totally  wrong — and  there's  no 
use  stirring  up  trouble  for  Wheelock,  any- 
way, if  he  is  disposed  to  behave  himself  in 
the  future.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I — 
I  think  I'll  do  something  I  never  did  be- 
fore ;   I'll  play  the  spy — for  this  once." 

He  halted  his  horse,  and  slipped  out  of 
the  saddle,  handing  the  reins  to  Hinton, 
who  regarded  him  with  open-eyed  amaze- 
ment. 

'*  Beg  no'  pardon,  sah,"  said  the  older 
man,  "  but  what  air  yo'  gwine  to  do — if 
'tain't  no  impertinent  question?" 

"  It  isn't,"  said  Rand,  serenely.  "  I'm 
just  going  to  walk  back.  I  feel  as  if  the 
exercise  might  do  me  good.  Besides,  I 
want  to  be  alone  for  a  little  while  and 
think  some  things  out  at  my  leisure.  You 
take  the  horse  back  to  the  house,  and  I'll 
be  with  you  before  long.' 

Hinton  hesitated   a  moment.     Then : 

**  I.o.ik  liyeli.  Mister  Rand,  sah,"  he  said, 
"  may  I  incjuiah  if  yo'  are  ahmed,  sah?  " 

"Certainly  you  ma\,  Hinton.  More 
than  that,  I'll  tell  \ou  franklv  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
Rand  laughed.  "  1  am  not  armed,"  he 
added. 

**  Will  yo'  except  the  loan  of  my  rc- 
volveh.   then,  sah?  '' 

"What  for?" 

"  In  case  yo'  should  meet  up  with  that 
damned  scoundrel,  Wheelock,  sah.  He 
o'on't  got  any  use  for  yo*,  sah.  and  he  might 
bi  tempted  to  do  something  reckless,  sah." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  said  Rand.  **  I'm  not 
afraid  of  Wheelock.'' 

"  Ah  knows  yo'  ain't,  sah,  a-^.d  thet's  why 
I'm  a-wahnin'   >o"." 

"  Moreover,"  argued  Rand,  "  Wheelock's 
ta>  much  of  a  coward " 

*' Certainly  he  is.  sah — certainly  he  is. 
And  a  coward  is  just  the  precise  .soht  of 
a  man  who'll  steal  up  behin'  yo'  and  plug 
\ou  in  the  small  of  the  back  with  a  fohty- 
fi>'  calil>er  bullet,  sah."  Hinton  sh(X)k  his 
head  disputatively,  and  attempted  to  force 
the  butt  of  his  revolver  into  Rand's  hand  ; 
hut  the  latter  smilingly  nfu.sed  in  afrept 
the  weapon. 
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"  Voj're  an  old  woman,  Hinton,"  he  said. 
"  There  isn't  any  mure  sense  in  my  lugging 
that  small  cannon  an)und  tlian  there  would 
be  in  my  hiring  a  bodyguard.  Make 
\oiir  mind  eas\  :  Wheelock's  interes-ts  are 
all  in  the  other  direction,  and  he  knows 
It. 

"All  right,  sah--ef  yo'  say  so,  sah  ;  but 
yo're  suah  right  keerless." 

And,  still  ai)|)rehensively  wagging  his 
grizzled  hear!,  the  Missourian  rode  ofT, 
leaving  Rand  staring  contemplatively  down 
at  the  dust  of  the  road  at  his  feet. 

Presently,  however,  he  roused  from  his 
musing,  and  laughed  shortly. 

"  Hinton's  like  all  the  rest  of  these 
Westerners,  I  guess,"  he  concluded.  "  He 
thinks  that  human  life  is  as  cheap  in  these 
regio'is  t()-da\  as  it  was  four  dttcades  ago. 
And  he's  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
hasn't  any  pro!)f  in  support  of  his  theory, 
to-day.  Tile  times  have  changed  and 
Hinton   hasn't — that's    all. 

He  turned  and  strode  back  in  the 
shadows  of  the  lemon  trees,  toward  the 
boundary  line  where  he  had  left  the  girl 
with  Wheel(K'k.  The  great  .stillness  of  the 
njght  and  its  beauty  enthralled  his  im- 
agination, robbing  him  of  the  forebodings 
which  had  led  him  to  dismount  and  walk 
back  in  order  to  assure  himself  as  to  VVlac- 
lock's  (loci  I  it  v.  Rand  began  to  think  more 
especiallv  of  the  girl  herself,  and  of  the 
charm  of  her  whirh  alr(?ady  had  stirred  his 
heart  as  no  woman  s  beauty  had  ever  been 
able  to  siir  it  before  in  his  \oung  life. 
Aufl  Rand  had  known  many  women  in 
many  lands,  and.  U)  tell  the  truth.  ha<l  ad- 
mired the  majority  of  them. 

J)Ut  IV'ggs- alread\  he  was  calling  her 
PeggN  in  hi>  inmost  thoughts  -but  IVggy 
was  (litTerent.  \er\  greath  ditTerent,  from 
all  of  ihem.  .She  was — she  was  -Peggy. 
Rand  nod  le  1  silent  1\  at  this  astonishing 
conrlusinn. 

"  She  s  just  Pegg\.  he  sail,  softly; 
"there's  no  other  word  in  tlu  Knglish  lan- 
guage that  de>  TJbes  her  ;  when  \oa  \e  said 
*  Ptggv.'  \o.i*\e  sai<l  evervthing  essen- 
tial :  ""        ' 

He  .stdppe  I  >'iMrt.  in  tin.  bla-'k  shad<»w 
of  the  tr.  es.  .\ni\  swore  beneath  his  breath. 
He  had  coine.  unexpecitdl v,  «|uickly.  to 
t!ie  end  of  his  lands,  and  .simultaneously 
upon  a  most  astonishing  state  of  atTairs. 


This  was  somethmg  that  he  had  never 
in  the  least  expected.  Rands  heart 
seemed  to  stop  for  a  littli  while-  tiie 
merest  trifle  of  a  minute;  and  then  it  uab 
jumping  furiously,  and  the  hot  bUxjd  was 
burning  in  his  cheeks. 

By  the  roadsifle  sto:)d  the  animal  which 
the  girl  had  ridden  that  evening,  a)ntem- 
l)lating  with  an  air  of  sober  interest  its  mis- 
tress and  Wheelock.  The  latter  l^o  stood 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  mcxmlight,  and  very 
near  together. 

At  first  Rand's  mind  seemed  unable  to 
comprehend  just  what  was  toward.  Then, 
gradually,  he  realised  that  he  was  unwar- 
rantably intruding.  He  was  spying  uix)n 
a  lovers'  meeting;  it  could  be  nothing  else 
than  that. 

For  Peggy  Grierson  was  in  WheelcK'k's 
arms. 

"  (j(K)d  Lord!"  said  Rand,  wretchedlv. 
"  1 — I  never  imagined  that — that  she  cared 
a  snap  of  her  finger." 

As  yet  he  was  too  distant  to  see  clearly 
more  than  the  two  figures  that  seemed 
almost  as  one,  so  closely  together  they 
stood.  Unwillingly,  Rand  found  himself 
stepping  forward  to  get  a  nearer  view,  as 
if  he  were  unable  to  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  own  eyes. 

His  footsteps  made  no  sound  in  the  soft, 
damp  earth.  Nothing  heralded  his  ap- 
pn^ach.  The  girl  and  the  man  were 
totally  unwarned  of  it.  Rut  as  he  drew 
more  near.  Rand's  understanding  received 
another  shock.  And  he  saw  that  he  had 
been  mistaken. 

This  was  no  lovers'  meeting — far  from 
that,  indeed.  True,  the  girl  was  resting 
in  Wheelock's  arms  without  resistance;  but 
t!.e  words  that  came  to  Rand's  ears  were 
not  those  that  sweethearts  might  .be  ex- 
pected to  exchange. 

"  Let  me  go,''  he  heard  the  girl  say,  in 
a  lone  instinrt  with  re[)ulsion  and  loathing. 
"  Let  me  go,  1  say  I  "  And  her  foot 
stamped  the  ground  imperiously. 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  Wheelock,  sooth- 
ingly. "Can't  you  be  happy  here,  in  my 
arms,  now?  Remember,  the  day's  not  far 
<  list  ant  when  \ou'll  have  to  endure  my 
<\iresses.  be<Muse  you'll  be  my  wife.  Be 
still  and  — 

"  Let  me  go!  " 

"  When   I'm  (juite  ready.       It's  no  use 
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strugBlinK.    Pet;K>,  my   .lear,    fnr   In,  i,., 

ami  ihai  u 

•u\c  gone  to  the  length  uf  steal- 

strong  fur  jou.' 

int;   the    ke 

>.s.      1   ,l<ml   think  the>-!l  have 

That  wns  true.     The  girl   h.id  made  a 

mu.'h  mere 

\  'jn  \i}U.'' 

fuiile  cflori  i„  wrest  herself  from  Wlice- 

"  Hut  vo 

u  knu«  the  iienally." 

locks  iirms,  but  he  hail  held  her  as  easily 

"  I  iK.n't 

i-are  1  "  slie  cried,  passionalelv. 

as  though  she  had  been  a  chiltl. 

"V«m  iMii 

>]•>  what    JOU    will,    and    weil 

"  Yo:i    can't    cieny  the    im]>alient  l.ridc- 

suffer  for  i 

1,  failicr  and  1  ;  hut  vou  shan't 

the  keis, 
-uinil    we 


ss.  then  ■>, 
and  I'll  lei 
e    married. 


you   bt- 
dear ! " 

"1  will  not.  I.«  me  go  1 " 
her  lone  dull  and  hopeless 

"I  say.  give  me  those  keys — 
or  ri)  kiss  you  and  take  thtm, 
tool" 

— I  can't  hel[)    myself. 
touch  those  kevs  and  I'll- 

"What?     What  ■ 
to  me?"  he  sneered. 

;  neighl 
hood.  I'll  lell  them  that  y 
heen   Irving     to    steal     w 
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the  fellow,  releasing  the  girl  in  his  anger 
and  surprise  as  he  turned  upon  the  in- 
truder, was  jerked  from  his  feet  and  laid 
sprawling  in  the  dust  two  yards  distant 
from  her.  And  Rand  stood  over  him,  his 
face  white  with  rage,  his  eyes  flashing, 
his  whole  great  frame  trembling  with  in- 
dignation. The  riding  crop  which  he  had 
l)een  carrying  shook  in  his  grasp  as  though 
it  required  all  his  forl>earance  and  self- 
control  to  resist  the  temptation  to  thrash 
the  man  thoroughly. 

"  Get  up  !  "  cried  Rand.  "  Get  up,  you 
infamous  scoundrel  I  '  He  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  talk  coherently,  but  his  anger 
robbed  him  of  the  ix)wer  of  expression. 
"  Wheelock,"  he  stammered,  "  I — Whee- 
lock,  what Ah  !  vou  would  !  " 

For  Wheelock's  hanrl  had  gone  swiftly 
toward  his  hip  pocket  and  had  come  away 
holding  something  that  glittered  in  the 
moon's  rays.  Rand  recognised  its  nature 
instantly,  and,  far  quicker  than  thought, 
his  riding  crop  struck  out  and  landed 
sharply  on  the  man's  wrist. 

Wheelock  cried  aloud  with  the  agony 
caused  by  that  terrific  blow,  and  the  re- 
volver dropped  from  the  hand  that  seemed 
for  the  mo.ment  paralyzed.  Rand  bent 
over  him  swiftly  and  ran  his  fingers  into 
the  collar  of  Wheelock's  shirt. 

"  Get  up,  vou  hound  !  "  he  cried.  "  Get 
up  !  " 

He  jerked  the  ex-manager  to  his  knees 
so  roughly  that  he  fell  forward.  And  the 
riding  crop  rose  and  fell  methodically  for 
several  seconds,  landing  upon  the  fellow's 
back  with  a  sound  like  the  snap  of  a 
whip. 

Wheelock  writhed,  groaning  and  strug- 
gling in  a  vain  attempt  to  free  himself,  to 
e.<^ape  from  that  merciless  rain  of  blows 
that  fell  unsparingly  about  his  head  and 
neck  and  across  his  shoulders  and  thighs 
with  a  force  that  made  him  sick  with  pain. 
He  caught  blindly  at  Rand's  knees,  and 
was  rewarded  by  a  second  crack  across 
the  wrist  that  seemed  to  numb  his  entire 
arm,  from  shoulrler  to  hand,  and  made  him 
shriek  aloud. 

A  moment  later  the  rrop  broke.  Rand 
flung  the  beaten  man  to  one  side  and  threw 
away  the  stump  of  shattered  wood. 
"  There  I  "  he  panted.  "  I  fancy  you'll 
behave  yourself  a  bit  better  in  the  future. 


Remember      this,       Wheelock.     What  ! — 
again  !  " 

For  Wheelock,  as  he  palpitated  there  in 
the  dust  at  Rand's  feet,  had  been  writhing 
slowly  toward  the  revolver.  Rand  put 
his  heel  in  the  small  of  the  fellow's  bark, 
stooped  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
weapon. 

"  You're  malicious,  Wheelock,''  he  said  ; 
"  a  most  soulless  cur,  Wheelock  !  Get  up, 
now,  and  listen  to  me  !  " 

The  muzzle  of  the  gun  enforced  his  com- 
mand. Wheelock  rose  with  an  eagerness 
only  tempered  by  the  pain  he  was  endur- 
ing and  confronted  Rand  and  the  girl,  his 
regular  features  contorted  with  a  scowl  of 
hatred  and  suffering — a  scowl  so  dark  that 
his  face  seemed  almost  black  in  the  mcxin- 
light.  He  moved  impulsively  toward 
Rand,  his  hands  opening  and  closing  con- 
vulsively, and  recoiled  when  Rand  made 
manifest  his  intention  of  keeping  the  peace, 
if  necessarv,  at  the  cost  of  Wheelock's  life. 

"You!"'     cried      Wheelock.       "  You— 

rii " 

"  Hush  !  "  Rand  soothed  him.  "  Don't 
call  names  or  make  any  rash  promises  that 
you  may  not  be  able  to  carry  out.  And, 
you  hound,  listen  to  me  !  " 

Wheelock  hung  his  head,  watching  the 
girl  with  swift,  sidelong  glances.  "  Well  ?  " 
he  asked,  doggedly. 

Rand  waited  a  full  minute,  recovering 
his  self-control.  When  he  spoke  his  tone 
was  cold  and  passionless — the  accents  of 
a  judge  pronouncing  just  sentence  upon  an 
offender. 

"  I  see  that  I've  made  a  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  you,  Wheelock,"  he  began.  "  Tve 
given  you  a  chance — temporized  with  .1 
rattlesnake.  It  was  foolish  of  me,  and 
I  give  you  my  word  it  shan't  occur  again. 
I  fancied  you  might  have  some  lingering 
remnants  of  self-respect,  Wheelock — some 
instinct  toward  decency.  That's  all.  You 
haven't. 

''  Now,  I'm  going  to  give  you  just  one 
more  opportunity  t<»  redeem  yourself.  I 
suppose  it's  foolishnc.vs,  but  I'll  allow  you 
just  one  week  from  this  evening,  wherein 
to  wind  up  your  affairs  in  this  part  of 
the  country  and  skip  out.  I  don't  care 
where  you  go  or  what  you  do  after  this, 
but  if  you  do  as  I  say  there'll  never  be 
any  .scandal  dogging  vou. 
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"  Understand,  you  have  seven  davs  !)V 
the  calendar.  In  that  length  of  time  you 
should  be  able  to  dispose  of  your  property 
here  and  at  a  gcod  price.  But  if  I  hear 
of  your  approaching  this  young  lady,  or 
molesting  her  by  proxy,  or  if  I  believe  that 
you  are  annoying  her  by  word,  thougiit  or 
deed,  HI  repeat  the  thrashing  I've  just 
given  you,  and  more — I'll  tell  every  far- 
mer in  the  community  just  what  breed  of 
dog  you  spring  from.  I'll  do  that,  any- 
way, if  you  are  not  gone  by  the  end  of 
the  week.     Now,  get  out !  " 

"  You'll  be  sorrv  fur  this " 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  that  I'll  regret  my 
clemency.  I  dare  say  what  1  really  ought 
to  do  is  to  run  vou  out  to  Hvdrant  and 
ship  you  instanter;  but  111  chance  it. 
Now,  go  !  " 

The    ex-manager,    his    body    vibratinj; 
with    suppressed    passion,    turned  on   his 
heel,  without  so  much  as  a   word  to  the 
girl,  and  was  about  to  obey,  though   sul- 
lenly enough,  when  Rand  had  another  idea. 

"  One  moment,", he  stipulated.  "  I  quito 
forgot  that  you  owe  Miss  Grierson  an 
apology.  Get  down  on  your  knees,  \ou 
hound,  and  beg  her  pardon,  and  do  it 
now  I " 

During  the  entire  scene  the  girl  had  re- 
mained where  she  had  been  standing  when 
released  from  Wlieelock's  embrace,  a 
strangely  silent  and  passive  spectator,  her 
face  a  beautiful  mask  for  whatever  emo- 
tions she  may  have  been  experiencing. 
But  now  she  stepped  forward  with  a  pro- 
test on  her  lips. 

"  No,  Mr.  Rand  !  "  she  cried. 

Rand  stared  at  her,  stupitied  by  the 
vehemence  of  her  negative.  But  she 
would  not  meet  his  eye.  Neither,  for  ?hat 
matter,  did  she  Icok  toward  Wheelock, 
even  for  an  instant.  She  faltered,  drop- 
ping to  her  side  the  hand  with  which  she 
had  impulsively  supplicated  Rand  and 
dnx^ping  her  head  forward. 

"  I ''  she  said,  "  I —  do  not  rare  to 

have  ^f^.    Wheelock  apologise   to  me.     I 
— have  no  desire  to  hear  his  apology.  Mr. 

Wheelock — has — every    right 1   am   to 

be  Mr.  Wheelock's  wife  within  the  week, 
Mr.  Rand  !  " 

Wheelock  turned  upon  his  former  em- 
ployer triumphantly.  Unfortunately  he 
did  not  know  enough  to  let  well  enough 


alone.  Rand  was  gazing  from  the  girl  to 
Whef'l»»;'k  alternately,  in  a  da/tr  <»t  anger 
and  chagrin,  when  Wheelock's  tongue  out- 
stripped his  discretion. 

"Vou  see?"  he  snarled.  **  Perhaps  in 
the  future  you'll  be  more  inclined  to  mind 
your  own  business,  Mr.  Rand.  Permit  me 
to  suggest  that  an  apology  is  due  me  from 
\ou,  rather  than  —     ' 

"ThatH  do!"  crie<l  Rand,  sharply. 
^'  Suggestions  from  you,  Wheelock,  are  out 
of  order.  Moreover,  whether  or  no  Miss 
(irierson  is  to  be  \our  wife — whic^h  she  will 
forgive  me  for  doubting,  as  I  do  most  sin- 
<'erely — you'll  apologise  to  her.  and,  what's 
more  to  the  point,  \ou'll  do  it  now,  with- 
out further  delay  !  Miss  Grierson-  if 
you  please  !  '' 

Rand  ignored  the  ap[)eal  in  the  girl's 
attitude.     He  turned  again  to  Wheelock. 

"Get  down  on  \t)ur  knees,  sir!"  he 
commanded.  "  I've  lost  all  [)atience  with 
you.  Get  down  an<l  beg  her  pardon,  or 
I'll  drill  you  full  of  holes!  ' 

And  Wiu'elcx'k  obcNcd  with  l>ecoming 
haste. 

CHAPTKR  VIII. 

THE    LAST    RKSORT 

FIVE  minutes  later  Wheelock  was 
skulking  homeward  through  the  rows 
of  lemon  trees  in  the  grove  that  he  owned 
by  virtue  of  Rand's  clemency;  Peggy 
Grierson  was  riding  hard  and  fast  through 
the  night,  lashing  her  pony  to  its  greatest 
speed,  that  she  might,  by  making  haste, 
leave  behind  her  that  scene  the  remem- 
brance of  which  brought  hot  tears  to  her 
eses  and  a  burning  pain  to  her  heart ;  and 
Rand  was  striding  swiftly  and  angrily 
down  the  road  toward  his  ranch  cottage. 

His  anger  at  Wheelock  was  yet  hot 
within  him,  and  the  resentment  which  he 
accorded  the  girl  for  her  recent  behaviour 
did  not  tend  to  cool  his  rage.  To  him  her 
attitude  was  absolutely  inexplicable.  One 
would  have  imagined,  he  thought,  that  he 
had  been  the  man  whose  conduct  had  pro- 
voked the  encounter  of  the  past  half  hour. 

He  reviewed  his  part  therein,  and,  in 
the  light  of  the  girl's  attitude,  found  it 
utterly  distasteful  and  unwarranted.  Bit- 
terly he  regretted  having  interfered.  If 
she  preferred  Wheelock,  Rand  argued  in 
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his  misery  —well,  she  could  have  him  for 
all  that  Rand  was  disposed  to  do  or  say 
to  the  contrary,  in  the  future. 

For  he  was  thoroughly  disheartened. 
When  Wheelock  had  taken  his  departure, 
urged  thereunto  by  the  pistol  which  Rand 
had  taken  from  him,  the  girl  had  hur- 
riedly mounted  her  pony.  Rand  had 
stepped  to  the  stirrups  with  a  half-formed 
apology  on  his  own  behalf  in  his  mind. 

"  Miss  Grierson "  he  had  started  to 

sav  :  but  she  had  cut  him  short. 

"  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Rand,''  she  said ;  "  but 
I've  nothing  to  say  to  you." 

"Eh?  What  do  you  mean?"  he  had 
demanded,  .stammering.  "  Nothing  to  say 
to  me  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  I  can't  and  w^on't  explain, 
sir.  I — oh,  I  wish  I'd  never  .seen  vou, 
sir  !  " 

There  had  been  sincerity  in  her  tone. 
Rand  could  not  forget  it,  any  more  than 
he  could  forget  her  averted  face  and  the 
frigidity  of  her  demeanour.  He  saw  her 
again  as  she  had  left  him ;  bending  low 
over  her  jx)ny's  neck,  her  hair  flying  in 
the  wind  and  her  whip  rising  and  falling 
as  the  frantic  and  abused  animal  tore  on 
through  the  night. 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  understand  a  bit  of 
it  !  "  Rand  swore.  "  Hut  there's  a  limit  to 
my  endurance  !  One  thing  I'll  promise 
you,  John  Rand,  and  that  is  that  Whee- 
lock will  l)e  handled  without  gloves  from 
this  night  on." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  following  week, 
Wheelock  pursued  his  ways  undeterretl  by 
Rand ;  the  latter,  in  fact,  ignored  the  man's 
existence  so  far  as  possible,  carefully  try- 
ing to  exclude  all  thought  either  of  his,  or 
the  girl's,  existence  from  his  mind. 

But  the  first  was  easier  than  the  last. 
Trv  as  he  would,  the  memorv  of  her  on 
the  three  se])arate  (x^'asions  on  which  he 
had  seen  her.  was  ever  foremost  in  his 
mental  vision.  Her  charm,  as  undeniable 
as  intangible  ;  her  beauty  that  was  [posi- 
tive, her  pensive  sweetness  and  her  move- 
ments of  vivacity.  Rand  could  no  more 
help  recalling  than  he  could  refrain  from 
breathing. 

IJy  day  and  by  night  the  thought  of  her 
troubled  him,  and  a  vague  re.stlessness  and 
dissatisfaction  gathered  within  him,  rob- 
bing the  sunlight  of  its  brightne.ss,  flespoil- 


ing  the  nights  of  their  still  magnificence, 
tainting  all  his  days. 

For  he  did  not  see  her  again.  On  the 
following  evening  a  new  zanjero — or, 
rather,  the  old  one — her  father — put  in  an 
appearance;  a  gaunt,  haggard,  silent  and 
careworn  man,  who  attended  to  the  duties 
of  his  position  listlessly,  answ^ering  only  in 
monosyllables  when  addressed,  and  ap- 
parently accepting  Rand  without  the  least 
interest  in  the  world.  The  young  man 
rode  with  him  all  one  long,  hot  afternoon, 
on  an  inspection  of  the  irrigation  pipe  line 
from  the  fruit  farms  clear  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  without  exchanging  more 
than  half  a  dozen  words  with  him. 

It  was  from  Hinton  that  he  got  some 
inkling  of  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
Ordinarilv  taciturn,  when  the  stunteci  Mis- 
sourian  was  in  company  that  he  cared  for 
he  unbent  and  became  at  times  almost  gar- 
rulous. 

He  it  was,  then,  who  informed  Rand 
of  Grierson's  troubles,  of  the  failure  of 
his  attempt  to  establish  an  orange  grove  the 
previous  year — a  failure  brought  about 
by  the  shortage  in  the  water  supply,  so 
that  the  young  trees,  lacking  the  stamina 
and  hardihood  of  their  older  and  more 
acclimated  neighlx)urs,  had  withered  and 
died  in  the  furrowed  orchards. 

From  this  Rand  deduced  a  fairly  ac- 
curate diagnosis  of  Grierson's  position. 
He  suspected,  and  with  rea.son.  that  money 
had  been  lx)rrowed  from  Wheelock,  and 
that  Wheelock  was  pressing  the  old  man 
for  payment,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  professing  himself  as  willing  to  can- 
cel the  obligation  in  consideration  of  Peggy 
Grierson  l>ecoming  his  wife. 

It  was  a  situation  as  old  as  the  hills, 
Rand  told  himself,  and  his  interference 
was  not  wanted  therein.  More  than  once 
he  was  tem|)ted  to  suggest  to  Grierson 
that  he  would  be  more  than  willing  to 
hel])  him  out  of  his  trouble,  but  alwavs 
Rand  was  deterred  from  .so  doing  by  the 
recollection  of  Peggy  Grierson's  attitude — 
that  of  a  silent  agreement  with  Wheelock 
in  his  stand  that  it  was  none  of  Rand's 
affair.  If  she  had  only  treated  him  dif- 
ferently. Rand  would  have  felt  warranted 
to  act  on  her  behalf  as  well  as  her  father's. 
But,  as  things  stood,  he  consiciered  him 
.self  powerless. 
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Meanwhile,  the  girl  kept  het'self  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  water  master's  home  by 
the  great  reservoir  in  the  mountains.. 
Meanwhile,  Wheelock  went  alxmt  his  busi- 
ness peaceably,  studiously  avoiding  Rand. 
And,  meanwhile,  the  rains  came. 

The  news  was  telephoned  throughout 
the  community  on  the  third  morning  fol- 
lowing Rand's  arrival  at  Nampa ;  the  rains 
had  come.  In  the  desert,  of  course,  there 
was  no  indication  of  this  fact,  but  up  in 
the  mountains  there  were  storms  of  infinite 
fury,  deluging  them  with  cloudbursts  dailv. 
Ami  rapidly  the  Nampa  Reservoir  was 
fdling  up;  and  just  as  rapidly  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  fruit  growers  were 
reviving. 

Toward  sundown,  on  the  eighth  day 
after  his  encounter  with  Wheelock  and  the 
girl.  Rand  again  met  with  his  former 
manager.  The  anger  that  had  l>een  accu- 
mulating in  his  heart  for  several  days, 
l)ecause  of  the  unpleasant  state  of  affairs 
involving  Peggy  Grierson.  was  brimming 
over  in  Rand's  heart,  even  as — thev  told 
him — the  water  was  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  Nampa  Reservoir  and  threatening  at 
anv  moment  to  overflow  and  waste  count- 
less  tons  of  precious  moisture  upon  the 
desert  sands. 

The  l)Oundary  line  was  again  the  scene 
of  the  meeting — that  sjkh  where  Rand's 
ranch  ended  and  Wheelock's  began.  Rand 
had  ridden  over  with  Hinton  to  inspect 
the  canals  and  laterals  ;  at  the  junction 
they  found  Wheelock  in  close  confabula- 
tion with  Grierson. 

Uix)n  their  appearance,  the  conference 
was  hastily  terminated.  Grierson  mounting 
and  riding  away  with  no  more  than  a  short 
nod  to  Rand  and  Hinton.  Wheehjck 
stood  his  ground,  scowling  forbiddingly  at 
the  intruders. 

Rand  nide  his  horse  across  the  lK)undary 
and  reined  it  in  upon  Wheelock's  land, 
keej)ing  his  gaze  steadily  ujKin  the  face 
of  the  embezzler. 

"  Wheel(K^k '*  he  began,  quietly. 

But  Wheel(x?k  was  disiHKsed  toward  in- 
solence. "  Get  off  my  land,"  he  growled. 
"  Get  bark  on  your  own  ground.  This 
place  is  mine,  anrl  you've  no  right '* 

"  You  don't  tell  me  !  "  Rand  laughed. 
"  I'm  afraid  vou*d  find  some  trouble  con- 
vincing    your    neighliours    of    that     fact, 


Wheelock,  if  either  Hinton  or  I  amsidered 
it  advisable  to  tell  what  we  know." 

"  But  you  won't,'  asserted  Wheelock, 
confidently. 

Rand  laughed  again.  "  On  the  con- 
trarv,"  he  said.  "  Do  vou  recall  a  little 
talk  I  had  with  you  alx)ut  a  week  ago — 
to  be  precise,  eight  days  back?  I  told 
you,  if  you  remember,  that  I'd  give  you 
just  seven  days  to  clear  out  of  Nampa. 
I've  allowed  you  an  extra  day  of  grace, 
and  if  you're  not  out  of  sight  by  sunrise 
to-morrow,  Nampa  .shall  know  all  that  I 
know  concerning  you,  Wheelock.  I've  a 
warrant  in  my  i^)cket  for  your  arrest  on  a 
charge  of  embezzlement,  and  I  have  only 
to  hand  it  to  the  sheriff  to  put  \ou  where 
you  belong,  my  man— behind  the  bars. 
Vou  are  n<jt  prepared  to  dis[)ute  that?" 

"  No,"  Wheehx'k  oinceded,  reluctantly, 
containing  his  temj)er  by  a  visible  effort. 
"  But  vou  tate  mv  advice  and  don't  \ou  do 
it.  Just  so  sure  as  you  make  a  single  move 
against  me,  I'll  ruin  you  and  every  farmer 
in  this  section.     V<ju  mark  mv  words  !  " 

He  scowled  defiant  I  v  into  Rand's  face, 
and  Rand  laughed  at  him,  while  Hinton 
fingered  the  butt  of  the  revolver  which  he 
carried,  watching  the  thief  narrowly  for  a 
hr)Stile  move. 

"  How  will  vou  do  it,  Wheehx^k?  "  Rand 
asked. 

"That's  my  afi'air.  You'll  know  quick 
enough  when  —  ' 

''Then  go  ahead,  Wheelock."  Rand 
drew  from  his  breast  jxK'ket  a  folded 
paper  and  handed  it  to  Hinton.  "  Hin- 
ton," he  said,  "  take  this  to  Sheriff  Pease 
at  once,  for  instant  execution.'' 

WheeUx'k,  his  eves  fixed  on  Rand's, 
nodded  slowly,  his  lips  trembling  with 
wrath. 

"That'll  cost  you  all  \ou  r>wn  here,"  he 
said,  thirklv.  "  Go  on —  and  l)e  damned 
t  )  vou  Inith  !  " 

And  he  wheeled  aUiut  and  strode  ha.stilv 
away,  down  a  long  avenue  of  green  an<l 
gold  lemon  trees.  Rand  watched  him  in 
silence,  turning,  when  the  man  had  swerved 
aside  and  disap])eared,  to  find  Hinton  still 
by  his  side. 

"  Why  don't  you  do  as  I  tell  you?"  de- 
mamled  Rand.  "  Take  that  to  the  sheriff, 
and  waste  no  time  about  it." 

His  own   temj>er  was  not  of  the  best 
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at  the  moment ;  hiit  Hinton  dared  hesi- 
tate and  donht,  shaking  his  liead  argumen- 
tatively. 

"  I  wouldn't  advise  yo'  to  act  hasty 
with  thet  yellow  dawg,  Misteh  Rand,  sah. 
V'ou  heered  what  he  said,  sah  ?  ' 

"  Bluff  !  "     The  word  came  explosively. 

"  Don't  yo'  be  too  suah  of  thet,  sah.  He 
ain't  to  be  trusted.' 

"  I've  fooled  with  him  all  I'm  going 
to/'  said  Rand,  quietly,  his  voice  charged 
with  his  inflexible  determination.  "  Go, 
and  do  as  I  tell  you." 

"Can't,"  objected  Hinton  terselv. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Pease  is  a-gwine  to  Frisco,  sah,  on 
business — won't  be  back  tell  to-morrer 
momin',  sah." 

"  Wait  until  to-morrow,  then,  but  have 
it  in  his  hands  as  soon  as  he  steps  off  the 
train.  I'll  give  Wheelock  the  extreme 
limit  if  I  have  to." 

"  Vo're  suah  makin'  a  mis-take  sah.  Tek 
an  oJe  fool's  advice,  sah,  and  make  up 
with  him." 

"  Hinton,"  said  Rand ,  utterly  exas- 
perated, if  you  were  any  other  man  I'd 
tell  you  to  go  to  the  devil.  As  it  is,  I 
warn  you  that  I'll  stand  no  more  inter- 
ference." 

Hinton  drew  himself  up  in  his  saddle 
with  dignity.  "  Very  good,  sah,"  he 
grumbled.  "  But  yoll  be  sorry,"  he  could 
not  forbear  adding,  solicitously. 

Rand  made  no  reply  ;  darkness  had 
closed  alKHit  them,  and  so  had  terminated 
the  further  inspection  of  the  irrigating 
system.  Their  ride  back  to  the  bungalow 
was  accomplished  in  silence — both  men 
thinking  deeply.  And  in  silence  they 
shared  the  evening  meal. 

Rand  retired  to  the  library,  without  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  Hinton.  who  was  pal- 
pably uneasy  in  his  mind.  The  old  man 
strolled  restlessly  about  the  house  for  an 
hour  or  more,  staring  into  the  starlit  dis- 
tances as  though  he  feared  a  night  attack 
upon  his  employer.  In  the  end  he  went 
off  towards  the  stables  and  disappeared  for 
over  an  hour. 

But  when  he  returned  it  was  to  break  in 
upon  Rand  without  ceremony,  his  face 
gray  beneath  its  coat  of  brick-red  sun- 
burn. 

"  Misteh  Rand,  sah  !  "  he  gasped. 


Rand  t(X)k  one  look  at  his  staring  eyes 
anrl  trembling  figure,  and  concluded  that 
he  had  never  before  seen  a  man  so  badly 
scared. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  a.<iked,  rising. 

"  Misteh  RaiKl,  sah,  yo'  fatheh  once  had 
some  notion  of  borin'  for  ile,  hveh  in  the 
desert,  sah." 

Yes?     Well?' 

"  Theah  was  some  dynamite  left  oveh, 
sah,  after  he'd  made  up  his  mind  theah 
was  nothin'  doin*,  and " 

"  Dynamite  !     Out  with  it,  Hinton  !  " 

"  It  was  stohed  in  the  tool  house,  sah, 
and  the  tool  house  has  been  broken  open, 
sah,  since  las*  night,  and  the  dynamite's 
gone  !  " 

"Well,  what  of  that?" 

"  I'll  take  my  oath,  sah,  that  Wheelock 
has  it." 

"What  will  he  do  with  it,  Hinton? 
Blow  us  up  here?     He's  not  such  a  fool  !  * 

"  No,  sah  ;  not  that.  Don't  yo'  remem- 
beh  what  he  threatened  us  with  this  even- 
in',  sah  ?  Said  he'd  ruin  us  and  every 
farmer  in  this  district?  Well,  he's  a-gwinc 
to  do  it." 

Rand  laughed  tolerantly.  "  Blow  up 
all   Nampa,  Hinton?"  he  jeered. 

"  Same  thing,  sah.  He's  plotting  to 
blow  up  the  reservoir  !  " 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  Rand.  "  You  don't 
believe  that,   Hinton?" 

"  I  mos'  shorelv  do,  sah  !  " 

Rand  jerked  open  the  desk  drawer  anri 
took  out  the  revolver. 

"  Get  horses  !  "  he  ordered,  briefly. 

''  They're  at  the  do',  sah." 

"  Come  on,  then  !  " 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    DAM. 

FIFTEEN  minutes'  ride  through  the 
night  brought  the  two  to  Wheelock's 
bungalow.  Five  minutes  more  told  them 
tl'.at  Hinton  had  ground  for  his  suspicions. 
The  old  Missourian  explored  the  hou.se  and 
stable  thoroughly,  demonstrating  his  right 
so  to  do  to  the  servants  by  a  free  display 
of  his  revolver. 

The  result  of  his  search  disclosed  the 
fact  that  Wheelock  was  missing  with  two 
horses.  The  servants  declared  that  he  had 
saddled    and    ridden    awav   to   the    south 
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"  Not  with    the   sl^lit 
he's      got,      sah,       I'm 

"We  can  try  it.  ;iiii 
way,"  replied   Rami,   gr 
have  mercy  on  Wheelricl: 

Happily  their  hoi 
greater  part  of  thei 

on  fairly  level  grciiind.  acnjss  the  desert 
to  the  mountains  ivhich  rose  out  "f  llie 
sand  with  scarcely  a  foothill  for  apiiroath. 
The  Nampa  Reservoir  lav  but  a  sliort  dis 
tance  in  toward  the  hejrt  nf  ilit-  hills,  an.l 
ti.'.  road  thereto  was  not 

They  bent  low  in  llie' 
madly  through  the  simn 
keeping  in  the  roaiJ  that  ran  ]>araU 
the  great  iron-bound  pipe.  Rand's 
was  sick  within  him  with  anxietv.  ai 
his  mind  there  was  but  one  thuiiylii, 
that  a  prayer  that  he  might  win  ii 
dam  in  time  to  save  Peggy  Gi 
the  danger  that  ihreatened.  He  wa.f  not 
attempting  to  disgiiise  from  himself  the 
fact,  now,  that  life  was  worth  nothing  to 
him  without  her.  He  was  onlv  thinking 
of  the  dreadful  vnid  that  wuuld  !»;  iu  the 
world,  were  she  gone  from  ii.  The  dam 
might  go  to  smash,  for  all  he  i-aic<l  in 
cr.mpari.son  I.J  his  rare  fnr  I't-ygy  C.riersiin. 
.■*  rcKfrviiir  l.ilown  up  i.s  no  irreparable 
maltiT.  That  could  !«  fixed.  But  the 
I..SS  u.  ihe  woriri  r.f  one  good  wnman  is 
irrem.dial.le- 

Th.-  s')fl  ihiid.ling  ..f  the  jumies'  hoofs 
«as  maintained  ceaselessly  the  night 
through.  The  east  was  pallid  with  dawn 
when  they  had  to  slacken  the  pace,  .strik- 
ii.g  into  the  mountain  by  way  of  a  narrow 
gulch  with  n  sharp  upw.ird  grade.  And 
il,,-  sun  was  painting  the  mountain  peaks 


Wiiefloek  eerenmrd  iidth  terror. 

«ith  pure  scarlet  when  at  length  they  had 
negotiated  the  linal  asrent  and  had 
r(^under^  a  shoul.ler  nf  mountain  side  and 
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rvoir. 


h  .-stretched  before  them,  a  broad,  still 
sheet,  its  surface  placid  an.l  mirror-like 
many  acres  in  extent,  reaching  far  back 
between  t«o  towering  hills.  To  the  eait 
was  the  dam  itself,  stretching  from  wall  'o 
wall  of  the  canyon  like  an  arc  of  rome 
mightv  circle  of  .solid  stone,  its  conv-jx 
fdce  inward,  holding  back  the  vast  quan- 
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tity  of  water  that  was  Hush  with  its  lip, 
but  as  set  nut  overflow ing.  Raqd  found 
time  to  wonder  at  the  tremendous  rains 
which  had  accomplished  the  tilling  of  this 
immense  tank  in  a  time  so  short. 

But  there  was  little  time  for  auglu  else. 
Pefore  them  was  the  home  of  the  Grier- 
sons,  set  some  distance  hack  from  the  sur- 
farci  of  the  reservoir — a  small  house  jf 
stone,  clustered  about  with  flowers.  An<l 
Peggy  GrierFon  was  standing  with  her 
lather  in  the  doorway,  watching  curiousl. 
the  coming  of  the  two  horsemen. 

"  Praises  be.  were  in  time  I  "  gasped 
Rand  to  Hinton.  "  I  begin  to  believe  that 
you  were  wrong,  old  man.  There's  not 
a  sign  of  Wheelock  hereabouts." 

"  No,  and  there  won't  be,  in  the  nature 
of  things,"  retorted  the  Missourian.  "  Vo' 
don't  calculate  he's  a-gwine  to  come  up 
hveh  and  take  off  his  hat  and  sav,  tier- 
litely,  *  Please,  Misteh  Grierson,  d*\e  mind 
if  I  blows  up  yo   dam  ?  ' '' 

"  But  then  what " 

:  "  He'd  come  uj)  the  canyon  theah,  sah, 
and  stick  in  his  dynamite  at  the  base  of 
the  dam,  sah,  and  light  a  time  fuse,  to  give 
him  a  few  minutes  to  escape." 

"  That'd  be  suicide,  Hinton,"  ])r()tested 
Rand.     "  He  wouldn't  dare  take  the  risk." 

"  Yo'  don't  know  thet  man  Wheelork  as 
well  as  1  do.  sah.  He's  afraid  of  a  gun 
and  an  hones*  man.  sail,  but  he'll  take  enny 
chances  in  the  world  to  git  even  with  \o'. 
Besides,  if  he  sets  his  fuse  right.  it"ll  give 
him  plenty  of  time  to  dinib  the  ladrler  to 
the  top  hyeh  -and  then  he'll  be  in  safety. 
My  only  hojie,  sah.  is  to  lean  oveh  the  edge, 
sah.  anrl  pot  him  while  he's  busy." 

Even  as  he  concluded,  and  in  dramatics 
support  of  his  reasoning,  a  man's  head 
and  .shoulders  api)eared  over  the  brink  of 
the  reservoir,  up  one  side  of  which  he  had 
(^limbed  bv  means  of  an  iron  ladder  firmly 
embefMed  in  the  rock. 

That  man  was  Wheelork.  Rand's 
heart  was  in  his  throat  as  he  recognised 
him.  And  Hinton's  revolver  was  in  his 
hand  as  the  criniijial  ste|)ped  otT  tlie  ladder 
and  ran  along  the  top  of  the  dam  to  the 
firm,  rock  surface  of  the  little  plateau  on 
whifli    the  cabin    was   situated. 

(jrierson  started  forward  with  a  cry  as 
Hinton  fired.  Wheelork  halted.  stare<l 
and  s(Teanieil  with  terror.      For  an  instant 


he  was  running  ba  *k,  and  then  he  setmeJ 
to  reali.se  that  the  fate  that  Hinton  held 
for  him  was  infinitelv  more  kind  than  a 
death  from  the  danger  that  lay  behind 
him. 

He  turned.  Hinton  fired  again,  but  the 
distance  between  them  was  considerable, 
and  perhaps  the  old  man's  agitation,  liorn 
of  his  premonition  of  the  impending 
disaster,  robbed  his  aim  of  its  accuracv. 
Whee'oclv  shritVe  1  again  in  mortal  terror 
and  began  frantically  to  run  lowarrl  the 
Grier.son  home.  Somehow  he  .stumlilecJ 
and  fell  sprawling. 

At  that  moment  a  dull,  di.stant  exj^losion 
soundefl — more  or  less  like  the  firing  of  a 
cannoi  cracker  under  a  barrel.  Hinton 
leapetl  from  his  horse  and  threw  himself 
face  down  u|)on  the  ground  shouting  inco- 
herently to  the  Griersons  and  Rand  to  do 
likewi.se.  Rand  himself  dismounted,  but 
stood,  fa.scinated  by  the  awful  grandeur 
of  the  catastro[)he  which  was  taking  place 
before  his  eyes. 

For  a  brief  instant  the  surface  of  the 
waters  seemed  curiously  agitated  about  the 
brink  of  the  reservoir.  A  seconrl  explo- 
sion, less  distinct  than  the  first,  followed. 
The  face  of  the  dam  .seemed  to  fohi  in 
Oil  itself,  like  a  house  of  cards.  A  huge, 
roaring  .sound  filled  the  canyon,  and  the 
mountains  seemed  to  ro'k  weirdly,  thunder- 
ing. 

An  earth' juake  had  shaken  the  earth  no 
more.  Rand  was  thn)wn  flat  upon  his 
face  with  a  terrific  force.  He  .seemeci  to 
lost*  consciousness   for  a  little  while. 

When  he  sat  up  he  was  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  edge  of  a  precipice  that 
dropperl  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  sheer  -or  so  it  seemed  to 
Rand.  And  at  its  fcKit  a  vellow  torrent 
roared. 

He  craw  led  a  few  feet  away  and  .stared 
about  him  stupidly.  The  face  of  the 
earth  had  been  changed  incredibly  in  one 
brief   minute. 

The  «lam  was  gone,  swept  away  like  a 
nightmare  hallucination  with  the  waking 
ot  the  dreamer.  So.  too,  was  the  immen.se 
sheet  of  water  that  harl  backed  uj)  behind 
it.  Th(^  canvon  lav  clear,  save  for  the  vel- 
low  flood  at  its  Ixittom,  to  the  de.sert  l)e- 
vond.  thai  was  but  barely  visible  in  the 
»ii.>tance. 
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Rind's  pony,  shivering  with  terror, 
nuz/led    her    ni.isler's  haml    for   comfort. 

He  took  the  briiile  reins  in  his  hand 
mechanically  and  stirred  Hintons  pros- 
trate form  wilh  his  toe.  Hiniun  moved 
and  rose,  swearing  softly  to  himself. 

Together  ihey  apprcnrhed  the  Grierson 
cabin,  which  now  stood  within  a  yard  of 
the  precipice.  The  force  of  ihe  long  pent 
waters,  suddenly  released,  had  turn  away 
Ihe  solid  rock  of  the  canuin's  side.  alni<i.si 
to  their  <l(»rste|is.     Ke\ond  was  cliar  air. 

Abruptly  Rarwl  re.ilised  ihul   Wlie^im-k 


lier. 


it  have  Ih:i 


,ept  a 


■  ileslrv 


with  the  iTiinibting  of  the  rock  h  hereon 
he  had  fallen.  But  that  was  a  natter  of 
slight  moment  to  him  then.  The  urit  ail- 
imiMjrtaiit  fact  in  hl.-i  worlrl  was  that  I'eggv 
Grierson  lav  hefore  him,  in  a  deaii  f.iinl. 
bv   her  father's  si.le. 

She  reni\ere.i  cons-ii.usneis  in  his  arms. 


conversation    appeared     to     weary 

Some  distance  in  from  of  them  Hin- 
im  rode  with  Gner.'ion,  Ixith  (actturn  to  an 
extreme,  exhihiting  no  plerisure  in  each 
other's  i-oaipanionship. 

At  the  driveway  leading  to  the  Grierson 
liungalow  Rand  stiijipe'l  his  horse.  Grier- 
son had  gone  in  ;  Hinion  was  waiting  for 
him  several  hundred  >nrds  up  (he  road. 

Afler  a  slight  perio<i  of  hesitation  the 
girl  reined  in  iier  horse  and  turned  to 
k^iiiil.  offering  him  her  hanil  with  a  shy. 
wi.stful  little  smile. 

"  I  want  1"  iliank  ym,''  she  said,  in  a 
voice  s<j  low  that  he  had  need  to  bend  near 
to  catch  her  wurds.  "Vou— \ou've  been 
verv  kind  ever  si^ice— ever  since  you  came 
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G  r  ierson's  ,. 

or.u,^c  plant,-  '''"'■ 

tinn     (ir.    r.ither,  the  jilace    thai    he    had 

atte  :ipt>'d  lu  make  an  orange  phintaiion. 

l-'or  ihe  greater  part  of  the  journey  Ihe 
Hirl  ha.i  had  liuK  \-.  say  lo  Rami.  He 
rod""  Ijv  her  suK.  j>rcvsing  her  with  twi 
f|u.-tinf,..  >p,Mki.ig  onl>  whrn  she  >eemed 
to  desire  .speech  with  him.  and  then  briefly, 
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She  shivered  slightly  at  the  recollection 
of  the  night  to  which  he  referred — when 
he  had  thrashed  Wheelock. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  a  bit  tremulously, 
"  that  vou  misunderstood  me.  I — I 
could  fit  explain  then — I  didn't  dare.  You 
see " 

She  paused. 

"  Yes  ?  "     Rand  encouraged  her. 

"  Father  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Wheeluck, 
very  deeply  indebted;  and  he  was — was 
not  nice  about  it.  He  began  by  inducing 
father  t(j — oh  !  it's  hard  to  say — to  betray 
his  trust  and  give  his — Mr.  Wheelock'* — 
land  more  water  than  he  was  entitled  to, 
in  times  of  drought.  And  then  he 
threatened  him  with  exposure,  to  make  him 
keep  on  doing  that. 

"  He  threatened  me  with  father's  shame, 
il  it  came  out.  Ah  !  you'll  not  violate  my 
confidence,  Mr.  Rand  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "    Rand    promised,    fervently. 

"  And  made  me  promise  to  marry  him 
t«j — to  shield  father.  It  was  terrible;  but 
what  could  I  do?" 

She  turned  a  tear-stained  face  to  Rand, 
pleadingly.  Almost  unconsciously  Rand's 
hand  closed  upon  hers,  that  rested  upon 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 

"  Poor  little  woman  !  "  he  whispered. 

She  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  that 
hand  clasp.  At  least,  she  did  not  resent 
it.      And  Rand  dared  permit  it  to  remain. 

"Then  my  father  fell  sick  and  1  had  to 
take  his  place,  staying  in  Nanipa  and  sleep- 
ing at  the  bungalow  in  tlierc  all  the  time. 
Mr.  Wheelock  tried  to  make  me  continue 
giving  his  land —not  \oiirs,  (jnly  his — a 
greater  allowanre  of  water  than  he  paid 
for,  and  1  1  refused.  1  simply  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  do  it,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences.  He  begged  me  to  give  him 
a  key,  so  that  \\^,  might  steal  it  without 
my  knowledge.  But  that  was  only  a 
quibble.     Of  course  I  refused. 

"The  night  sou  found  me  over  there,  in 
the  road,  he  had  set  one  of  his  men — a 
Chinaman— to  the  task  of  robbing  me  of 
the  kevs.  About  half  an  hour  before  vou 
came  along,  I  imagine,  the  man  shot  my 
horse.  It  was  dark,  and  1  couldn't  see  his 
face  clearix " 

"  1  know  that  Chinaman  !  "  said  Rand. 
"  It's    lucky     for    him    that    he    has    left 
amp. I  I 


"And  I  didn't  faint  at  first.  Mv  foot 
was  caught,  you  remember,  and  I  couldn't 
get  away,  but  I  held  him  off  with  my  re- 
volver until  the  sound  of  vour  horse's 
hoofs  frightened  him.  Then  I  put  my 
revolver  away,  because  I  didn't  want  any- 
one to  know  about  it,  for  fear  thev  would 
suspect  Mr.  Wheelock,  and  that  the  whole 
wretched  business  would  come  out.  Then 
I  must  have  fainted.  It  was  silly  of  me, 
I  know,  but  it  was  very  terrible,  Mr.  Rand." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  was  anything  but 
natural,"  argued  Rand.  "  Your  endur- 
ance has  its  limits.  I  only  wish  I'd 
known  at  the  time.  This  thing  " — he  in- 
dicated the  mountains  of  the  dynamited 
reservoir  with  a  wave  of  his  hand — "  would 
never  have  happened." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  wish  I  had  told  you  !  "  she 
protested.  *'  Anything  would  be  better 
than  this  awful  disaster.  You,  who  are 
new  to  this  land,  can't  imagine  what  it 
means  to  my  people  to  be  without  water, 
Mr.  Rand.  Their  farms  will  die — go  back 
to  desert — and  they'll  have  to  give  up  the 
struggle " 

She  broke  off,  sobbing ;  her  sympathy 
for  "  her  people,"  and  her  over-strained 
nerves  were  proving  too  much  for  her  com- 
posure. Rand  manoeuvred  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  other  hand ;  it  rested  in 
his  broad  palm  very  comfortably. 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  they  won't  have  to  do 
without  water  very  long." 

It  was  the  surest  comfort  he  could  have 
offered  her.  She  looked  at  him,  startled, 
yet  hopeful ;  somehow,  he  had  managed 
to  inspire  her  with  confidence  in  whatever 
he  might  say. 

"Not  for  long?"  she  gasped,  incredu- 
lously. 

"  Not  for  long,"  he  lepeated.  "  What 
my  father,  at  the  start  of  his  fortunes, 
dared  risk  here,  I  can  do,  who  have  in- 
herited his  money  and  know  that  the  profits 
are  incalculable.  More  than  that,  I  will 
do  it. 

"  Vou  wait  and  see.  Within  two  weeks 
there'll  be  an  army  of  workmen  in  Reser- 
voir Canyon.  I  don't  kncnv  how  long  it 
generally  takes  to  build  a  dam  like  this, 
but  thi.s  new  one  will  be  put  up  in  about 
half  the  time  considere<l  necessary.  And 
il  won't  cost  the  little  farmers  of  Nampa 
a  rent,  either.      The  bii'  ones  will  (^)me  in 
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with  me,  but  the  small  growers  can  keep 
their  mom^y  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  Now 
do  you  feel  better  ?  " 

**  Oh  ! "  she  cried,  her  eyes  glowing, 
"  you— you'll  do  that,'  truly  ?  " 

*'  I  will,"  he  responded,  gravely  "  on  one 
condition," 

"  Ah  !  but.»you're  spoiling  it  if  you  make 
omditions  I  " 

"  But  this  isn't  such  a  difficult  one — 
IV'ggv.     I  want  \ou  to  help  me." 

"  Help  you  !  "'  she  cried  joyfullv.  "  If 
that's  all " 

"  As  my  wife,"  he  corrected,  anxiously. 
"Won't  you,  dear?" 

She  seemed  suddenly  to  realise  the 
whereabouts  of  her  hands ;  and  took  them 


away  from  him,  staring  into  his  eyes  in- 
credulously. 

^'Will  >ou?"  he  pleaded.  "I'm  not 
such  a  bad  sort,  littleiwomacn,  and  I'll  do 
my  best.     Will  you?  " 

"  I— I  don't  know-i-I  reallv  don't.  You 
— why,  you  must  give  me  a  little  time " 

"  All  you  wish,  so  long  as  your  answer 
ultimately  is  *Yes.'  You'll  promise  :o 
think  it  over?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered. 

"  And  you  won't  think  the  wrong  way 
—against  me?" 

"I— I  couldn't." 

"  Dear  !  "  he  cried.  And,  groping  in 
the  darkness,  he  found  one  of  those  hands 
and  carried  it  to  his  lips. 


THE   END. 


ADRIFT 

By  BERTHA   DEANE-FREEMAN 

THE  sea,  a  translucent   opal, 
Where   shift    strange  lights  of  green, 
The   sky,   one   flickering  diamond. 
And   slow    we    drift  between. 

Shall    we  sail    to  llie    East,  where  treasure  lies. 
Do   traffir    in    preciinis    merchandise. 

And  socir  to  a  Rajah's  degree? 
Or,    swept    to  the    West  by  a  fitful   wave. 
Hunt  elk  in  the  wojdsof  the  alien  Brave? 

True  brothers   in   Lil>ertv  ! 

Shall  we  sail  to  the  North,  with  a  loosened  reef, 
.Storm  a  berg-henimed  fort  of  the  proud   SnowChieT, 

And  win  to  a  City  of  Ice? 
Or,  borne  to  the  South  on  a  scented  wind, 
Rest  in  the  lang'rous  lemon -groves  find? 

With   Fate  lies  the  throw  of  the  dice  ! 

The    sea,  a  translucent  op^., 
Where  shift   strange  lights  of  gr^^n. 
The    sk\,   o.n'    flickering  diamond, 
And  slow    we  drift   between. 


•>  .^ «  V 


By  OSCAR    PARKER 


WHILK  London  is  still  belted  with 
a  fairy  ring  of  pantomimes — as  it 
IS  while  these  notes  are  being  written — with 
"The  White  Cat"  at  Drury  Lane  still 
sparkling  as  the  central  ornament  in  the 
girdle,  it  is  im[)ossibl«;  to  unite  ignore  ths 
Christmas  holidaj  s[Mrit,  though  we  will 
have  marched  some  distance  from  Vulelide 
when  these  notes  are  read.  To  recall  when 
London  was  so  bereft  of  pantomime  as  to 
provoke  the  remark  that  pantomime  was 
obsolete  puts  no  strain  on  any  Londo 
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feminine  heroes.  I  like  Mr.  Arthur 
Collins'  substitute  of  a  nmre  original  ex- 
cursion into  fairyland,  for  there  are  less 
preconceptions  to  be  shocked.  In  "The 
While  Cat  '"  the  magician  can  do  as  hs 
likes  with  us  without  damage  to  ideals  ot 
making  us  ashamed  of  our  love  of  nursery 
lore.  It  is  just  the  pantomime,  therefore, 
for  children,  for  they  come  away  with  no 
illusions  destroyed.  They  can  follow  th; 
wavering  fortunes  of  the  White  Cat  with 
wholly  unbiassed  minds  and  with  the  de- 
liat  always  comes  with  the  listening 
new  story.'  And  furthermore  th^ 
Lane  pantomime  is  most  free  from 
irser  bicmi.ihes  which  so  often  make 
1  ])anioniime  impossible  for  children 
I'ensive  to  every  eye  rxil  entirely 
us  tn  dirr.  It  is  clean  and  it  i« 
It.  wiih  nol  liio  much  or  too  bald 
lery.  and  so  long  as  we  must  have 
lime  let  us,  by  all  means,  have  this 
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by  some  mystic  inner  power  of  divinatio.i, 
to  the  deep,  still,  liidden  waters  of  the 
child-soul.  As  I  listened  to  "  Peter  Pan" 
I  began  to  ask  myself,  with  some  astonish- 
ment, whether  I  was,  after  all,  a  senti- 
mentalist, but  that  question  was  but  a 
sign  of  degeneracy.  Mr.  Barrie  has  the 
art  of  pla\  ing  true  upon  the  chords  which 
sound  again  that  composite  harmony  cf 
reality  and  fancy,  of  ecstatic  groping  along 
the  borderland  between  what  is  and  what 
might  be,  that  is  the  happy  lot  of  everv 
child  until  the  hapless  age  when  he  can  n.) 
longer  "  make  believe.'  To  see  "  Peter 
Pan  "  is  to  shuffle  off  all  the  years  that  lie 
betw^een  one's  present  age  and  the  age  when 
we  "  made-believe."  It  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  necromancy.  For  the  life  of  us 
we  could  not,  of  ourselves,  conjure  up  that 
pulpy  phase  of  mental  growth  when  tliere 
was  no  distinction  between  the  imixissible 
and  the  possible — when  the  "  Never-never- 
land ''  was  as  real  as  home;  but  Mr. 
Barrie  does  it  for  us,  and  by  what  subtle, 
intuitive  touches  does  he  accomplish  this 
miracle  !  How^  well  he  understands  our 
complex  humanity.  It  is  a  master-hanrl 
that  plays  upon  us.  A  single  false  note, 
one  clumsy  touch,  and  a  twentieth  century 
audience  would  be  sent  into  roars  of  de- 
risive laughter  that  would  send  *'  Peter 
Pan"  into  oblivion,  but  no-all  the 
laughter  is  of  that  buoyant  sort  that  floats 
u|)on  a  tear,  it  is  all  so  true  to  human 
nature— so  brim  full  of  elusiM-  memories 
of  a  time  that  we  know  can  nc\er  come 
again.  And  the  acting  is  so  delightfully 
sincere.  Peter  Pan  is  a  genuine  triumph 
for  Miss  Nina  Boucicault.  To  her  it  is 
as  real  as  life  itself,  or  so  it  seems  to  her 
audience,  not  a  stage  play  repeated  night 
after  night,  but  an  actual  emljodim^^nt  of 
the  whole  spirit  of  motherless  childh(H)(1. 
When  she  aj)peals  to  the  house  to  declare 
that  they  realU  do  l)elievc  in  fairies  so  thai 
Tinker  Bell  may  t;'ke  heart  and  live,  she 
is  irresistilTle  —so  earnest,  s  >  eager,  so 
pleading  is  she.  And  consltkT  that  one 
incident  for  a  moment.  Would  anyone  but 
Mr.  Barrie  have  dare  1  risk  su'^h  a  scene? 
An  audience  of  adulis  of  staid  habits,  well- 
resrulated  emotions  and  no  illusions, 
asked  by  one  of  the  actors  to  declare  their 
faith  in  fairies  by  clapping  the  haivls  1 
Put  in  cold  blood  the  idea  sounds  prepos- 


terous. But  "  Peter  Pan "  appeals  to  a 
fresh  amiience  everv  dav,  and  I  ha\e  mK 
heard  of  one  yet  that  failed  him.  The 
play  cannot  be  analysed  as  we  ordinarily 
analyse  plays.  It  is  an  allegory  and  yet 
not  an  allegon*.  It  has  no  plot  in  the 
accepted  sense.  It  is  full  of  subtle 
touches  of  humour  and  pathos.  I  can 
imagine  that  to  children  "  Peter  Pan " 
would  appeal  less  strongly  than  to  adults, 
for  the  incidents  which  actually  pass  before 
the  eye  are  of  less  significance  than  the 
atmosphere  they  create,  the  atmosphere 
which  it  is  only  possible  for  riper  minds 
to  recognise  as  the  true  breath  of  child- 
life. 

If  we  could  always  have  light  opera  of 
as  good  and  intelligible  a  sort  as 
'*  Veronique,"  which  is  having  so  steady  an 
acceptance  at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  the 
vagaries  of  public  taste  would  be  less  sub- 
ject to  contemptuous  criticism,  and  London 
would  not  have  to  bear  the  stigma  of  pan- 
dering, at  nearly  half  its  theatres,  to  an 
almost  childish  fondness  for  empty  pretti- 
ness  and  frothy  music.  "  Veronique,"  for 
which  unfortunately  we  have  to  concede  a 
foreign  origin,  has  method  and  coherence. 
It  is  a  true  musical  corned v,  with  a  defined 
and  possible  plot,  which,  if  not  very  ori- 
ginal, is  brightly  developed  in  a  chain  of 
amusing  and  picturesque  incident.  It 
])ro\es  that  we  can  have  brilliance  of  scene 
and  costume,  abundance  of  action  antl 
incident,  engaging  music,  with  crowded 
aufliences  to  see  and  hear,  and  still  main- 
tain some  semblance  of  dramatic  substance, 
for  "  Veronifjue  "  has  a  back-bone  as  well 
as  frocks  and  frills — some  brains  behind 
her  preUy  face — .sense  in  what  she  sings, 
and  loth  originality  and  merit  in  the 
music,  all  of  which  can  rarely  be  said  for 
the  '•  musical  plays  "'  of  the  day;  and  this 
goes  to  show  that,  though  the  cult  of  the 
axerage  theatre  goer  is  the  juirsuit  of 
amusement  simply,  he  does  not  necessarily 
abjure  brains  in  the  source  of  sup[)ly.  In 
other  words,  a  good  light  njiera  has  a 
(^hance  (piite  equal  to  a  tuneful  extrava- 
ganza of  the  well  known  poi)ular  type,  and 
if  so,  why  not  supply  it,  provided,  of 
oair.se,  it  is  to  be  had.  It  is,  1  suppose, 
the  dramatist — or  here  the  librettist — who. 
we  shall  be  told,  is  lacking,  and  hence  the 
most  vertebrate  light  opera  on  the  London 
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stage  at  present  has  had  to  be  imported. 
I  am  not  quite  so  sceptical  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  British  light  opera ;  though  1  am 
disposed  to  be  so  ungallant  as  to  jeer  a 
little  at  a  passage  in  Miss  Gertrude 
Kingston's  lecture  before  the  O.P.  Club 
the  other  night,  in  which  we  were  told  that 
every  manager  has  some  jilays  lovingly 
pigeon-holed  which  he  takes  out  now  and 
then,  turns  over  lovingly,  and  puts  back 
again  with  a  sigh  and  a  "  Not  yet,"  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  ne^)phyte 
has  a  very  poor  show  under  present  drama- 
tic conditions.  Ami  this  reminds  me  to  ask 
what  has  come  of  the  offer  of  the'  Messrs. 
Chappell  to  award  a  prize  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  best  comic  opera  book  sub- 
mitted to  them  prior  to  the  ist  of  Septem- 
ber last?  I  suppose  the  judges  are  still  at 
lalx)ur.  But  to  return  to  "  Veronique  "  for 
a  moment,  I  want  to  add  that  a  very  much 
pofjrer  play  must  have  gone  with  a  dash 
and  piquancy  with  the  leading  parts  in 
such  hands  as  Miss  Ruth  Vincent  and  Mr. 
Hay  den  Coffin,  and  also  what  a  unique 
pleasure  it  is  to  sit  through  a  light  opera 
without  being  asked  to  smile  ait  puerile 
buffooneries  of  "The  Two  Macs"  order  of 
merit.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  place  a  drainatic 
performance  on  the  music  hall  stage,  can 
it  not  be  made  out  even  more  re])rehensil)le 
to  transfer  music  hall  turns  to  the  boarrls 
of  the  theatre? 

Clever  and  restraire  1  acting  saves  '*  The 
Scarlet  Pimpernel  ''  from  becoming — ^what 
it  might  easily  fall  into-  an  overstrained 
and  t(M)  robust  example  of  the  virile  melo- 
drama. And  in  speaking  of  the  per- 
formance as  "  restrainerl  "  1  do  not  exce})t 
the  fine  burst  of  emotional  acting  in  the 
Third  Act,  when  Lady  Blakeney  (Miss 
Xeilson)  realises  that  her  own  blind  and 
equivocal  dealings  with  the  French  spy 
have  placed  her  husband  in  the  utmost 
peril.  That  moment,  for  which,  of  course, 
the  audience  has  been  waiting  with  sus- 
pended breath  from  the  first  act,  is  really 
th^  supreme  moment  of  the  play,  and  Miss 
Xeilson  rises  to  it,  as  is  only  just,  with  a 
really  tragic  power  that  must  satisfy  the 
most  hungry  and  exaciing  appetite  for 
effect.  I  am  not  so  disposed,  however,  to 
exonerate  from  exaggeration  Mr.  Terry's 
rendering  of  the  assumed  flippancy  and 
ennui   of   Sir  Percv.     Without  forgetting 


that  the  character  is  himself  acting  a  part, 
I  can  hardly  think  it  probable  that  he 
would  yawn  quite  so  obviously  and  so  fre- 
quently in  the  presence  of  Royalty.  But 
this  is  a  small  matter  after  all,  for  Mr. 
Terry  is  a  most  engaging  and  redoubtable 
hero,  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  allow  manv 
liberties  in  return  for  what  is,  on  the  w  hole, 
a  very  convincing  impersonation.  As  a 
play  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel "  scores  that 
kind  of  success  which  ensures  a  g(K)d  run, 
by  which  1  mean  that  everyone  will  want 
to  see  it,  for  the  average  pi  ay -goer  will 
carry  away  from  the  theatre  that  pleasant 
sensation  of  well-rounded  satisfaction  that 
goes  so  far  to  create  a  "  run  "  for  any  piece. 
To  my  mind,  however,  the  fourth  act  is  not 
strong.  It  suffers,  as  almost  all  last  acts 
in  melodrama  suffer,  from  the  too  obvious, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  dramatists  (w-ho 
prefer  to  remain  concealed  as  "  Orczy- 
Barstow  *')  does  not  seem  equal  to  provid- 
ing any  very  novel  sensations  in  the  de- 
nouement. What  a  delightfully  familiar 
flavour,  for  example,  has  that  song  sung 
by  Lady  Blakeney  and  Sir  Percy  across 
the  trap-door  that  has  at  last  eclipsed  their 
enemy,  as  though  they  murmured  so/fo 
voce  "  Now  a  touch  of  melody  and  we 
have  'em."  "  And  so  to  bed,"  as  old 
Pepys  would  say ;  "  Ring  down  "  on  that 
thrill. 

The  authors  of  "The  Scarlet  Pimper- 
nel "  have  chosen  well  their  theme  and  the 
time  and  circumstance  of  their  play.  The 
French  Revolution  is  suggestive  of  drama- 
tic romance,  and  the  English  noble  who 
heads  a  secret  soriety  for  the  rescue  of  the 
proscribed  nobility  of  France  is,  perforce, 
an  attractive  creature.  Make  him  plav  a 
double  part,  a  man  of  vehement  acnion 
under  an  alias  and,  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  all  not  in  his  secret,  a  man  of 
mere  pleasure  and  levity.  Give  him  a  wife 
who  does  not  understand  ihim,  a  French 
wife  whose  heart  is  with  her  persecuted 
class  in  her  native  land,  who  becomes 
estranged  from  her  husband  because  mis- 
understandings on  both  sides  have  arisen. 
Given,  also,  an  unscrupulous  French  spy 
intent  on  discovering  the  identity  of  the 
head  of  this  secret  society  who  is  known 
only  as  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  and 
there  is  the  material  in  ample  measure, 
material  of  which  the  authors  have  made 
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excellent  use  in  the  most  straightforward 
way,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  best  melo- 
dramas we  have  had  for  many  a  day.  It 
is,  toj,  a  satisfaction  to  have  a  play  of  this 
calibre  presented  with  so  little  shouting 
and  bellowing  bluster.  Chauvelin,  the 
spy,  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Horace  Hodges, 
is  a  very  untempestuous,  but  not  less 
thorough  a  "villain."  I  want  also  to  speak 
of  the  admirable  impersonation  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  by  Mr.  Rudge  Harding, 
a  part  not  easily  made  acceptable. 

Mr.  Lewis  Waller  has  agreeably  sur- 
prised a  great  many  of  his  admirers  (and 
more  than  one  recognised  dramatic  critic 
has  confessed  to  the  same  feeling)  by  the 
dignity,  the  kingliness,  -the  sobriety  of  the 
Henry  V.  which  he  is  presenting  to  the 
public  at  the  Imperial  Theatre.  Here  is 
no*  swashbuckler  hero,  -holding  a  crown  as 
something  only  fit  to  be  fought  for  in  a 
street  brawl,  .gay,  debonnair,  making  war 
for  pastime  in  the  intervals  of  love  and 
gaming,  but  a  serious,  God-fearing,  gal- 
ant  and  conscientious  monarch.  The 
result  is  an  undoubted  advance  upon  any 
Henrv  V.  we  have  had  of  late,  on  advance 
upon  Mr.  Wallers  own  previous  interpreta- 
tions of  the  same  part,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
universally  adinittL-d  that  this  is  the  Henry 
which  Shakespeare  drew.  In  the  Council 
Chamber,  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
traitors,  in  his  prayer  on  the  eve  of  Agin- 
court,  in  the  stirring  address  to  liis  soldiers, 
there  is  a  kindly  tlignity.  an  absence  of 
bluster,  the  exi)iessi()n  of  a  j)rolound  sense 
of  responsibility  and  of  trust  in  a  Higher 
Power  that  consort  best  with  the  character 
as  Shakespeare  concei\ed  it.  I'lven  in 
Henry's  lighter  nKK)ds,  in  the  trick  by 
-which  he  embroils  TMuellen  with  the  hot- 
headed Scotch  ('a]>tain  and  in  his  wooing 
of  the  fair  Katharine,  he  is  still  and  alwa\s 
of  right  njyal  bearing.  Rare,  tcx),  is  it  to 
hear  Shakesj)eare's  lines  declaimed  with  so 
much  fervour,  so  just  an  appreciation  of 
their  value,  with  such  sonorous  emphasis. 
Mr.  Wallers  Vincx  has  seldom  been  heard 
to  sucli  advantage,  his  self-restraint  lend- 
ing a  lu-w  and  uncxjx-cted  charm  to  tones 
s<3  admirably  suited  to  the  melodious 
l>eautv  of  tJK-  poet's  lines.  And  this  re- 
fmed  and  adequate  interpretation  of  tlie 
title  rolf  is  nut,  by  any  means,  the  only 
ground  on  whi'^n  tliis  re\ival  deserves  our 


favour.  It  is  finely  staged  and  carefully 
acted  throughout.  If  the  "comic  relief 
is  a  good  deal  in  evidence  and  a  trifle 
wearisome  at  times,  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  actors  nor  of  the  management,  for 
the  text  is  conscientiously  followed.  Mr. 
Mollison's  Pistol  stands  out  as  a  notablv 
full-bodied  interpretation  of  the  swagger- 
ing, pretentious,  chicken-hearted  camp- 
follower,  a  character  which  it  is  (juite  im- 
possible to  draw  in  other  than  flaring  and 
grotesque  colours.  Equally  excellent  m 
their  degrees  are  Mr.  George's  Fluellen 
and  Mr.  Heauchamp's  Charles  VI.,  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  very  long  ca.st  of  the 
play  the  evenness  of  the  work  is  something 
remarkable.  Mr.  Waller  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  the  extreme  care  with 
which  everv  detail  has  been  considered  in 
this  production,  on  his  courage  in  avoiding 
the  temptation  to  ultra-scenic  effects,  on  his 
subordination  of  the  riot  and  rampage  of 
battle  to  deli'Cieation  of  character  and  a 
conscientiously  faithful  development  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  play.  Henry  V.  is 
far  from  being  the  greatest  of  Shakes- 
peare's historical  dramas,  but  such  as  it  is, 
it  deserves  to  be  treated  reverent Iv,  and 
that  Mr.  Waller  has  done.  As  produced 
at  the  Imperial  we  can  estimate  its  acting 
value  at  the  best. 

One  is  irresistibly  compelled  to  couple 
"The  Freedom  of  Suzanne"  and  "Mrs. 
Bering's  Divorce,"  for  they  both  deal  with 
a  very  similar  theme  and  both  work  it  out 
on  almost  identical  lines  to  an  identical 
conclusion.  As  plays  too,  both  are  hope- 
lesslv  unsatisfactorv.  Thev  are  comedies 
of  manners,  but  surely  no  comedy  is  worthy 
the  name  which  presents  to  us  no  single 
character  that  can  capture  and  hold  our 
sympathetic  interest.  I  admit  that  in  the 
first  act  of  the  former  j)lay  at  the  C'riterion 
Miss  Marie  Tempest  carries  through  a 
difti  "lilt  scene  with  a  verve  and  brilliancy 
that  irre-iistibly  enlist  our  admiration  and  in 
some  di^gree  our  symi)athy,  but  all  the  time 
we  are  conscious  that  we  cannot  approve 
ot  .Suzanne's  nu*lliods  in  her  revolt  from 
th'-  Philistinism  of  her  husband  and  his 
family,  and  even  that  much  of  sympaihv 
is  gained  at  the  expense  of  ihe  husband, 
sn  that  tlie  result  is  nuich  the  same;  the 
chief  characters  in  our  comedv  are  ratht^r 
common    anrl    uninteresting    specimens    '^f 


PLuto  by  GiliB  uii'l  Walcry. 


MR.  FKEI)  Ti:UBY. 
» -nie  Scarlet  PimpemeL"-NKW  Tiiwuit. 
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Iiumani;y,  wlio,  we  know,  are  destined  lo 
..liift  a}>:irt  and.  aflcr  plaj  iny  at  love  with 
ither  (le.'.idfiii  sijedmens  of  humanity,  (o 
drift  together  again  for  another  feeble  try 
at  the  matrimonial  goal.  In  "^  Mrs. 
Dering's  Divurec*  bolh  husband  ami  wife 
are  poor,  frivolrms  irresponsible  creatures, 
dull  as  dilchwater  ami  about  as  wliole- 
S'lme.  Having  got  to  the  end  of  their 
money  by  the  easy  process  of  taking  no 
tiio-.ight  for  the  morrow,  ihey  drift  into 
ilivorw,  drift  into  various  ntjrAal  entangle- 
ments and  drift  back  into  marriage  with 
one  another.      In  neither  rase  is  there  the 


slightest      indication    of 

any     growth    in 

chara-ler— in    fact  there 

s    no  character 

am « lure    to   sjieak   of,    ; 

nl   nms.'iusntlv 

Hu  h',-1  prLtl\   HL-ll  assur.-. 

M  tlie  tinal  fall 

i.f  the  niriaiii  that    Mr  ^ 

Id  Mrs  Trevor, 

or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bering.  . 

s  the  nse  might 

be.  will  on  Urn  murning  alter  tlieir  second 
marriage,  begin  the  old  story  all  over  again 
-n^  probabi)  end  in  another  divorce.  Kx- 
cepting  the  first  act  in  ''  The  Freed'jm  of 
Siwjnne,"  thare  is  mx  a  strong  scene  in 
either  play,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
actors,  who  make  the  most  of  what  they 
have.  Mrs.  I.angirv  is  a  verv  handsome 
Mrs,  Bering,  and  Mr-  I.e-mard' Hov  ne  d.*s 


in>  (■ 


ijir. 
of 


Bering  i 


dwindles  tlu.nigh  lioth  pla 
at  7ern  at  ihe  i-Iosc.  Ol  n 
public  for  this  sort  of  dera 
drama.     It  is   verv  liglit. 

ill-.-ki)! 

s  to  m 


I  ho|)elfsslv 
h,-  lit.-,  luu 
or  r.ipidiv 
ind  i.  quite 
-■.  :hrTe  is  ,1 
and  fr-.th> 


captivaling  adjeciiv 


1  believe  all  London  Is  gradually  becooi- 
ing  acquainted  with  London's  latest  palace 
gf  amusement,  the  Coliseum.  This  enter- 
[irise  has  worked  a  good  many  miracles. 
It  has  provided  an  exceptionally  handsome 
and,  in  many  respects,  a  unique  auditorium 
of  great  dimensions  and  admirable  in  ar- 
rangement. It  has  introduced  novelties  in 
stage  construction.  It  has  supplied  an 
altogether  original  style  of  entertainment. 
It  has  come  as  near  as  possible  to  giving 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  amusement  by 
having  four  performances  every  day  in  the 
week.  The  final  miracle  in  the  booking 
nl  ever)  seat  in  the  h^iuse  from  the  lowest 
in  pri^-e  to  the  highest,  an  example  which 
other  placi-s  irf  amu.^emeni  will,  lieforevery 
long,  be  compelled  to  imil.ite.  It  appears 
Hj  be  generally  nmceded,  too.  thai  we  ore 
nn  the  eve  of  kiwer  jirices,  and  if  (h« 
Coliseum  enterprise  has  had  a  material 
influence  on  ihe.<e  two  reforms,  the  public 
will  owe  it  much  hesides  Us  debt  for  being 
provided  wilh  an  excei>lionally  lively  and 
diverting  entertainment.  The  stage  capa- 
city and  capabilities  at  the  Coliseum  are 
enomioii-i,  and  will  be  brought  into  service 
in  the  production  of  many  realistic  spec- 
tacles as  time  goes  on,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Thus  far,  the  Berl.y  Day  has  Iwen  the 
pii-cc  dt  r'ciistatice.  It  is  ingenious,  clever 
ns  an  illusion,  exceilentlv  contrived,  but 
not  rverjiowering.  Perhaps  the  Siege  ^f 
r^rt  .Arthur,  which  may  be  going  vigor- 
onslv  forward  hv  ihe  time  this  article  is 
rend,  will  be  more  exacting  upon  tlie 
it    without  the  ,'ipe<,'t.ii-le    thi 


Col  is. 


iique. 


riioto  liy  l-iMiifior,   l.ii 


MH.    LKWIS    WAI.I.KI!. 


'■  Iknrj  V."-IuiEkUL  Tin 


B»  STANIEY  WATERLOO 


T  : 


-.f^ll.    J--,   cue   r^:- 


ariii  witli  js  many  weaknesses.  Soiue  of 
:i«*c  Wes;  Side  rich  men  live  on  Ashland 
Avemte.  There  certainly  lived  and  lives 
Mr.  Jjsun  B.  Grampus,  a  great  speculaiuf, 
whose  home  has  its  palatial  aspects. 

Wds:  Side  milliunaires,  like  those  on  the 
■jther  sides,  are  not  infrequently  the  fathers 
ot  fair  daughters.  Sometimes  they  haie 
only  line  d^ughlei,  and  no  sons  at  all,  and 
•n  such  cases  the  daughter  becomes  a  very 
dedinit>l«  aojuisition  for  a  young  man  of 
;dc:  jud  enterprise.  There  is  no  law  of 
iu:uK     which      makes     a     millionaire's 

•■•^^■•.:ti    less  really    lovable    than    other 
1  -cn^  \\..\Tien,  and  there    is    no    law    of  , 
•■■-.'v^K  w'.iicli  makes  ,i  young  man  who  may 
t'ja  ill  love  n:th  her,  even  though  he  be 
■.■■x  r.  .1  fortune-hunter  and  a  blackguard. 

Tie  \i'Ung  man  who  hus  a  social  posilion 
.1  i:\ijf  numey  is  in  a  perilous  wjy.  He 
ii',.iy  full  in  love  with  a  young  woman  with 
:iio:>e>.  and  then  his  motives  will  be  im. 
■.'ugned,  especially  by  the  parenti.  It 
'le[>cnc.ls  altogether  on  the  joung  man  how 
'!■-■  .K\-epts  the  more  or  less  anomalous  posi- 
::..'ii  des  rihed.     !f  he  be  strong.  I 


Side  is  a 5 


doi's  i;  in  an-.nher. 

Ned  Simpson  was  nut 
s..n.  and  he  was  desperal 
tho  d.iugliter  of  "old  man 
f.i.-!  tli.it  she  would  ever 
ni'Ti'  ihana  million  did  r 


if  he  be   ' 


:ak.    he 


tiiallj 


be 
•1  his  I 


.(.rth 


till. frankly  lu  hjmsel 
that  she  was  none  liie  worse  for  that,  bu 
it  must  be  asserted  to  his  credit  that  li< 
thuught  of  her  [imspcriivc  money  vcri 
litllir.  He  stood  Jtady  to  take  her  peniii 
less,  on  the  instant.  Unfortunately,  hi 
«iuld  not  lake  her  on  any  conditions.    Mi 
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Grampus  and  Mrs.    Grampus    stood     like 
mountains  in  the  wav. 

Not  that  Simpson  lacked  social  equality 
with  the  Grampus  family.  He  was  a 
young  stockbroker,  with  expect  at  i(jns  as 
yet  unrealised,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  good 
ancestry  and  with  business  f)opularity.  By 
day  he  me:  old  Grampus  upon  terms  of 
equality.  Old  Grampus  liked  him,  after 
a  fashion.  He  had  visited  the  Grampus 
house,  had  dined  there  often,  had  met  the 
old  lady  with  the  purring  ways,  had  met. 
also,  the  radiant  daughter,  Sylvia,  and  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  latter,  deeply 
and  irrevocablv.  He  had  made  love 
cleverly  and  earnestly,  as  a  line  man 
should,  and  had  succeeded  wonderfully. 

Sylvia  was  as  deeply  in  love  with  him 
as  he  was  with  her.  They  had  solemnly 
and  in  all  honesty  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment that  thev  would  remain  true,  each  to 
the  other,  no  matter  what  might  come. 
Then  he  had  approached  the  father,  man- 
fully explained  the  situation,  and  had  en- 
countered a  reception  which  was  a  si«;lu 
to  see  and  an  amazing  thing  to  hear.  The 
old  man  was  striking  when  at  his  worst, 
and  Simpson  almost  admired  him  for  his 
command  of  explosive  expletives.  One 
likes  to  see  almost  anything  done  well. 
Simpson  was  ordered  never  to  enter  the 
house  again.  He  contained  himself  pretty 
well ;  he  made  no  promises,  but  he  met 
that  young  woman  almost  every  evening. 
Meanwhile,  the  \oung  man  and  the  old 
man  met  daily  in  a  business  way. 

As  a  rule,  tlie  relations  between  a  lo\er 
who  has  been  figuratively  kicked  out  of  a 
house  and  the  man  who  has  figuratixely 
kicked  him  out  are  somewhat  strained. 
Still,  young  Simpson  and  old  Grampus 
met  down  town  in  a  business  way,  and  it  is 
only  putting  it  fairly  concerning  Simpson 
to  say  that  he  showed  a  forgiving  spirit 
— almost  an  impudently  forgiving  spirit, 
one  might  say.  Light  hearted  and  rare- 
less  as  he  seemed  to  be  among  his  business 
associates.  Simps^m  possessed  a  re.solute 
characKT  and,  when  he  deinded  uix)n  a 
o»urse,  adliered  to  it  determinedly.  He 
was  not  going  to  be  desperate ;  he  was  not 
going  overseas  to  **  wed  some  savage 
Woman,  who  should  rear  his  duskv  rnce  "  ; 
but  he  was  going  to  eventually  have  Miss 
Grampus,  or  know  the  rea.son  why.       He 


did  not  want  to  elope  with  the  young 
woman ;  in  fact,  he  felt  that  she  wouldn't 
elope  if  he  asked  her,  for  she  was  fond 
of  her  father,  and  he  knew  that  his  end 
must  be  attained  b\  vast  diplomacy.  Just 
how,  he  had  not  decidefl  upon.  But  he 
felt  his   way    vaguely. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  must  keep  my  temper  and  cultivate 
the  old  man.'^ 

He  did  cultivate  Mr.  Grampus,  and  did 
it  so  well  that  after  a  season  the  two  would 
even  lunch  together.  It  was  an  anomalous 
happening,  tins  lunciiing  together  of  a 
j)uor  young  man  with  a  rich  old  (»ne,  who 
had  refused  a  daughters  hand  ;  but  such 
things  occur  in  the  grolesipie,  huge 
Western  monev-mart.  In  Chicago  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  business  and 
family  relations.  Grampus  began  to  con- 
sider Simp.son  an  excellent  fellow — that  is, 
as  one  to  meet  at  luncheon,  not  as  a  son- 
in-law.     A  son-in  law  should  have  monev. 

'I'here  was  a  skeleton  in  the  Grampus 
closet,  but  it  was  no:  scandalous,  and  was 
never  mentioned.  Still,  to  old  Mr. 
Grampus,  the  guilty  one,  the  skeleton  was 
real  and  terrible.  He,  the  gruft",  over- 
bearing, successful  man  of  business,  the 
one  beneath  wliose  gaze  clerks  shuddered 
and  stenograpliers  turned  pale,  was  afraid 
to  go  home  at  least  four  nights  of  the 
Sv.ven  niglits  in  the  week.  He  was  afraid 
to  meet  iiis  wife. 

A  greai  elul»  man  was  Mr.  Grampus. 
He  delighted  in  ea;*h  evening  spent  with 
his  old  cronies,  in  the  whist-playing,  tHe 
reminiscences,  the  story-telling,  the  argu- 
ments, and  the  moderate  smoking  and 
drinking.  Unfortunately,  he  could  not 
endure  well  the  taking  into  his  system  of 
anything  alcoholic.  He  always  became 
perfectly  sober  within  tluee  hours,  but  a 
punch  or  two  wouHd  give  a  certain  flac- 
cidity  to  his  legs,  and  when  he  reached  his 
home  the  broad  steps  leading  up  to  the 
vestibule  seemed  Alpine-like  anrl  perilou.s. 
He  would  almost  say  to  himself,  "  Beware 
the  pine  tree's  withered  branch,  beware  tlve 
awful  avalanche."  But  after  all  it  was  not 
the  danger  of  the  ascent  which  really 
troubled  him  :  it  was  what  would  assuredlv 
happen  aftrr  hr  hacl  reached  the  .summit. 
The  disaster  always  came  u|)on  the 
plateau. 
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Love   and   A   latch  key 


The  man  could  fumble  in  his  pockets 
with  much  discretion,  and  could  always 
find  his  latch-key,  for  its  shape  was  odd, 
but  with  that  latch-key  he  could  not  find 
the  kevhole  in  the  door.  There  came  a 
clamour  always  at  the  end.  When  finally 
he  entered,  Mrs.  Grampus  was  as  alive  and 
alert  as  any  tarantula  of  an  Arizona  plain 
aroused  by  a  noise  upon  the  trap-door  of 
its  retreat.  And  Mrs.  Grampus  was  a 
wonderful  woman.  Talk  about  death's- 
head  !  Jason  B.  Grampus  would  have 
welcomed  one  in  place  of  that  pallid  crea- 
ture in  a  night-dress,  who  met  him  when 
he  came  in  weavingly. 

Mrs.  Grampus,  who  was  known  to  her 
husband's  inner  consciousness  as  Sophia, 
was  a  slender,  blue-eyed  woman,  soft  of 
voire  and  by  day  gentle  of  manner.  Her 
health  was  not  perfect.  She  knew  this, 
and  so  did  every  one  she  met.  While  not 
an  invalid,  she  in  her  imagination  trembled 
on  the  ed^e  of  invalidism,  and  upon  this 
subject  she  was  almost  lo^iuacious.  She 
was  domestic  in  her  tastes,  and  ambitious 
and  devoted  to  her  home  and  family. 

She  was  a  model  wife  and  mother,  and 
this,  too,  she  knew  ;  so  did  her  family  and 
friends,  for  this  subject  was  second  in  her 
topics  of  conversation  only  to  the  state  of 
her  health ;  and,  furthermore,  she  was 
peculiar  and  almost  original  in  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  she  had  brought  the  fine  art 
of  nagging. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  she  scolded, 
or  said  small,  mean  things,  or  used  any  of 
the  processes  of  the  ordinary  nagger. 
Her  methods  were  refined,  studied,  cal- 
culated, and  correct.  Her  style  of  day- 
nagging  was,  to  be  explicit,  to  maintain 
perfecrt  silence  as  to  tTie  grievance  under 
which  she  suffered — indeed,  this  was  often 
a  profound  secret  from  the  first  to  t]ie  last  ; 
to  adopt  the  look  and  bearing  of  a 
Christian  martvr  on  the  wav  to  the  stake, 
and  to  keep  this  demonstration  up  for  days 
without  a  gleam  of  interruption.  She  shed 
no  tears,  made  no  reproaches ;  she  just 
looked  her  agony,  sitting,  walking,  doing 
anything.  This  was  by  day.  Hut  at 
night  I  How  is  it  that  womerY  so  have  the 
gift  of  speech  at  night  ?  Mrs.  Grampus 
had  it  in  a  marvellous  degree,  and  it  was 
the  speech  which  is  a  thing  to  dread,  pene- 
trating  and  long-continued.       The  nerves 


of  Jason  B.  Grampus  were  gradually 
giving  way.  Some  of  the  finest  old  gen- 
tlemen in  every  large  city  in  the  country 
know  that  ones  physical  condition  differs 
with  moods  and  seasons,  and  that  what 
may  be  endured  at  one  time  cannot  be  at 
another.  This  lesson  was  brought  forcibly 
to  Jason  B.  Grampus  one  morning.  He 
had  passed  his  usual  evening  at  the  club, 
had  gone  home  at  the  usual  hour,  and  had 
encountered  even  more  difficulty  than  usual 
in  discovering  the  key-hole.  He  made 
more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of  noise,  and 
had  encountered  even  more  than  the  usual 
hour  or  two  of  purgatory,  subsequently. 
He  came  down  town  in  the  morning  heavy - 
eyed,  with  a  headache,  and  with  spirits 
undeniably  depressed.  He  sought  what 
relief  he  could.  He  first  visited  the 
barber,  and  that  deft  personage,  accus- 
tomed, as  a  result  of  years  of  carefully 
performed  duty  to  the  ways  and  desires  ol 
his  customer,  shaved  him  with  unusual 
delicacy,  keeping  cool  cloths  upon  his  hea<l 
during  the  whole  ceremony,  and  termin- 
ating the  exercise  with  a  shampoo  of  the 
most  refreshing  character.  An  extra 
twenty-five  cents  w^as  the  reward  of  his 
devotion. 

Mr.  Grampus  went  to  his  business  some 
what  improved  in  physical  condition,  and 
by  noon  was  almost  himself  again.  Still, 
he  had  a  yearning  for  human  sympathy  ; 
he  could  notlielp  it.  He  saw  young  Sini[)- 
son  at  a  table,  the  only  accjuaintance  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  dining-room  when  he 
entered,  and,  led  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
walked  over,  sat  down  opposite  the  young 
man  whose  aspirations  he  had  discouraged, 
and  entered  into  affable  conversation  with 
him.  From  affability  the  conversation 
drifted  into  absolute  confidence.  Jason  B. 
Grampus  could  no  more  have  helped  being 
confidential  that  day  to  some  one  than  he 
could  help  breathing.  He  told  Simpson 
of  his  trouble  of  the  night  before,  and  ct^n- 
cluded  his  account  with  the  earnest  an«l 
almost  pitiful   exclamation: 

*'  YCi  give  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  r> 
keyhole  one  could  not  miss."  Simpson  did 
not  reply  for  a  moment.  He  though*, 
thought — thought  deeply — and  then  came 
t^  him  the  inspiration  of  his  life.  Hr 
looked  at  Grampus  half  quizzically,  but  in 
a  manner  not  to  offend,  and  as  if  it  were 
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merely  a  jest  over  a  matter  already  settled, 
said  : 

'*  VVuuId    you  give  \our  daughter?" 

Grampus  looked  at  him  puzzled,  and 
then,  responding  to  the  joke  which  seemed 
but  one  of  hopelessness,  he  said  : 

«  Well— if  I  wouldn't  I  '* 

He  was  startled  thti  next  second  by  thj 
uprising  of  Simpson,  who  grasped  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said : 

"  I've  got  the  thing  !  It's  a  new  inven- 
tion !  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world  !  It  is  going  to  revolutionize  the 
s^x'ial  relations  and  make  home  happy. 
Write  me  a  note,  giving  me  permission  to 
operate  upon  your  front  door  !  " 

The  old  man  sat  dazed.  It  slowly 
dawned  uj)on  his  mind  that  Simpson  had 
caught  him  in  a  trap;  but  the  word  of 
Jason  B.  Grampus  had  never  yet  been 
violated.  He*  thought  rapidly  himself 
now.  Of  course,  the  young  lunatic  could 
not  do  what  he  promised  !  That  was  im- 
possible. No  man  could  invent  a  keyhole 
which  a  man  could  not  miss  at  night. 
There  might  be  some  annoyance  to  it  all, 
l)ut  the  young  fellow  could  do  as  he 
pleased,  only  to  be  rebuffed  again,  this 
time  with  no  allowance  of  a  subse<]uent 
familiarity.  And  so  they  parted,  the  old 
man  wearin;^  a  l<.ok  somewhat  i)erplexed, 
and  the  v(junger  one,  despite  his  assumed 
jaunty  air,  exhibit i.ig  a  little  of  the  same 
(juality  of  expression. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Simpson  ha<I  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  how  such  a  keyhole 
and  latch-key  as  he  had  promised  could 
be  made,  save  that  on  one  occasion  he  had 
been  the  author  of  ^1  i>raciical  little  inven- 
ti')n  utilised  in  a  Inix-factory,  and  felt  that 
he  had  a  touch  of  tl.e  inventive  genius  in 
his  nature.  Hut  there  was  his  friend 
Hastings.  It  was  the  tliought  of  Hastings 
which  gave  him  the  inspiration  wh.en  he 
spoke  to  Grampus.  Hastings  was  one  of 
the  cleverest  inventors  and  ore  of  the  n.ost 
pnmiinent  among  the  \ounger  electricians 
of  the  citv.  Tiiev  were  devoted  friends, 
and  they  would  invent  the  greatest  latch- 
key in  the  world  or  burn  half  the  midnight - 
oil  u|)on  the  market.  This  he  was  re- 
.<M)lved  upon.     He  sought  Hastings. 

To  Hastings  Sim|)Son  unfolde<l  his  tale 
careful  I V,  leaf  bv  leaf,  and  interested 
amazingly  that  eminent  young  electrician. 


Hastings,      though      now      married,      the 
possessor  of  a  baby  with  the  reddest  face 
in  all  Chicago,  and   j.terfectly  happ\,   had 
himself  undergone  somewhat  of  an  experi- 
ence in  obtaining  the  mother  of  that  baby, 
and  so  sympathised  with  Simpson  deeply. 
"Weil  invent  that  keyhcjle  or  latch-key, 
or    break    something,"'    was    all     he    said. 
There    were    thenceforth    meetings     every 
evening  between  the  two — meetings  which 
were  .so.netimes  far  exten<led  into  the  night  ; 
and    the  outcome   of    it    all   was  that    one 
morning,  just  as  the  sunbeams  came  thrust- 
ing the  white  fog  over  blue  Lake  Michigan, 
Simpson    sought   his  own   nnmi   somewhat 
weary -eyed,  but  with  a  countenance  which 
was   simply  beatific  in   expression.       Tiie 
invention  had  been  perfected  !     What  that 
invention   was   may  as  well    be    described 
here  and  now.  The  first  object  to  be  sought 
was,  natural  I V,  a  kevhole  which  could  not 
easily    be  missed.       Of  course,    this    is  a 
non  scientific  description  of  it,  but   it  may 
convey  a  fair   idea   to  the  average  reader. 
First,  instead  of  the  ordinary  keyhole  there 
was  something  exally  resembling  the  cus- 
tomary   mouthpiece     through     which      we 
whistle  ui)stairs  from  the  ground  floor  of 
a  flat   seeking  to   attract    the  people    who 
rarelv     answer.       The  onlv  difference  be- 
tween  it  and  the  ordinary  mouthi)iece  was 
that  it  was  set  in  so  that  it  was  even  with 
the    woodwork   of  the   d(K>r,    and    did   not 
I)roject    at    all.     This   mouth[)iece  tapered 
all  around  inside,  and  terminated  in  a  kev- 
hole   which    was    rubber-lined.        On     the 
other  side  of  this  ke\hole  was  a  hard  sur- 
face, padded   with  rubber,  but  having  ju.st 
o|)|)osite  the  mouth  of  the  kevhole  a  small 
orifie   extending  through  to  a  metal    .sur- 
face.    That   meal   surface    was    a    section 
of    oie  of  the    most     iK:>werful     horseshoe 
magnets    ever     invented     in     the     United 
Stales,    and   was  to  be  imbedded     in    the 
w<K)dwork  of   the   door. 

It  was  a  huge  thing,  reaching  nearlv 
across  the  door,  and  warranted  to  pull 
toward  it  anything  magnetic  of  reasonable 
dimensions.  The  kevhole  was  all  the 
design  of  Simpson,  the  electric  part  of  the 
affair  all  the  invention  of  Hastings.  Com- 
bined, they  made  something  beautiful  and 
wonderful. 

A  key  was  made  and  magnetised  so 
thoroughly  that   never  before  was  a  piere 
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of  iron  so  yearningly  full  of  the  electric 
fluid.  The  whole  thing  was  adjusted 
against  the  wall  of  the  ro<jm,  and  then  the 
men  brought  in  the  magnetised  key  to 
ascertain  if  their  invention  would  work  in 
practice.  Simpson  was  carrying  the  key. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  door  than 
something  began  to  pull  him  toward  the 
magnet.  He  walked  sideways,  like  a  crab, 
resistingly,  and  could  not  help  himself; 
and  then,  just  as  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  bell-shaped  keyhole,  he  was  whirled 
around,  as  is  the  end  child  in  a  school 
playground  when  they  are  playing  '*  crack- 
the-whip,"  fairly  in  front  of  the  keyhole, 
and  literally  hurled  toward  it,  while  the 
key  shot  fiercely  into  the  lock.  But  there 
was  not  a  sound ;  the  rubber  cushion  had 
obviated  that. 

Weir,  to  say  that  those  two  young  men 
were  delighted  would  be  to  use  but  one 
of  the  common- pla:'e,  everyday,  decent  con- 
versational expressions  of  the  English 
language.     They   were  simply   wild. 

Since  their  latest  conversation  Jason  B. 
Grampus  had  engaged  in  no  further  com- 
munication with  Simpson.  He  thought  it 
best  to  avoid  all  relations  with  the  young 
man  who  could  jest  on  serious  occasions  ; 
and  yet  underlying  his  upper  strata  of 
thought  was  a  dim  and  undefined  impres- 
sion that  he  would  hear  from  that  young 
man  again.     He  did. 

The  morning  after  the  |x;rfection  of  the 
invention  Simpson  called  upon  Mr. 
Grampus  and  calmly,  coldly,  and  dig- 
nifiedlv  announced  that  his  lock  was  com- 
plete,  and  that  he  was  now  about  to  install 
it  in  the  Grampus  front  door.  He  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Grampus  that  to  avoid  any 
encounters  which  might  be  embarriissing, 
the  latter  shojld  suddenly  discover  some 
fault  in  his  own  front  d(H)r — in  the  stained 
glass,  or  something  of  that  sort — and  have 
it  taken  off  bodily  anrl  sent  away  to  be 
remodelled  ;  while  a  temporary  door  should 
be  put  in  its  |)lace.  The  old  gentleman 
listened  amazed. ainl  thought  it  all  a  farce; 
but  then  the  word  of  J:\son  B.  Grampus 
had  gone  out.  and  he  nuist  kvi'ep  his  word. 
"  .\ll  right,"  he  said. 

So  the  front  door  was  sent  down  town 
and  another  one  put  in  its  place,  and  in 
that  front  door  down  town  Simpson  and 
Hastings    established   and   firmly   secured 


the  mar\'elIous  electric  lock  and  kev-hole. 
Then  the  d<xjr  was  sent  back  and  put  in  its 
place.  The  same  day  Simpson  called  at 
the  the  office  of  Mr.  Grampus  and  handed 
him  1  key,  the  ring  of  which  was  big 
enough  to  hold  at  least  two  fingers.  Mr. 
Grampus  grinned  sardonically  over  this 
continuation  of  the  jest. 

"  That's  a  big  ring,"  he  said. 

"  1  am  confi<lent  you'll  not  find  it  anv 
too  large,"  was  Simpson's  resi)ectfu] 
answer. 

The  old  man  grunted.  "Will  it  unlock 
the  door,  and  how?  That  is  all  I  want 
to  know." 

"  It  will,*'  said  Simpson ;  and  so  they 
parted. 

That  evening  Mr.  Grampus  spent  a  late 
evening  at  the  club,  and  went  home  in 
apprehension.  As  he  neared  his  resi- 
dence the  apprehension  grew.  He  was 
wobbly,  and  he  knew  it.  He  a»^enderl  the 
steps  with  some  difficulty,  and  began  fum- 
bling for  his  latch-key.  He  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  fact  that  he  had  a  new  one. 
The  remembrance  came  to  him  onlv  when 
he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  felt  the 
huge  key,  and  drew  i<t  forth.  That  instant 
he  felt  himself  leaning  forward.  Then 
something  happened.  He  was  literally 
"  yanked  '  toward  that  sunken  kevhole. 
His  hat  smashed  against  the  door  (f(jrtu- 
nately  it  was  a  soft  one),  and  he  found 
himself  a  minute  later  leaning  against  the 
entran 'e  to  his  own  house,  grasping  the 
handle  of  a  latrh-key  which  was  in  place 
and  which  would  afford  him  admission 
without   the   slightest    sound. 

Never  was  a  man  who  could  walk  in  such 
condition,  that,  once  inside  a  dcx)r,  he  could 
not  conduct  himself  with  the  utmost  quiet- 
ness. Grampus  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  He  removed  the  key  with  a  tug, 
closed  the  (k>or  softly  and  stepped  into  the 
drawing  room,  where  for  three  hours  he 
slept,  as  sleei)s  a  babe,  upon  the  sofa. 
It  has  already  been  told  that  only  three 
hours  were  required  to  enable  Mr.  Grampus 
to  recover  from  three  hours'  indulgence  at 
the  club.  He  awoke  refreshed  and  clear- 
headed as  a  man  may  be.  He  straightened 
out  his  hat,  opened  the  front  d(X)r  quickly, 
pulled  it  to  with  a  bang,  as  if  he  had  just 
come  in,  and  stalked  upstairs  in  dignity. 
Never  has  a  man  more  conscious  and  op- 
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pressive  rectitude  than  one  who  has  barely 
escaped  a  dreadful  plight.  \f)  word  came 
from  the  just-awakened  terror  in  a  night - 
(Jress.  He  had  been  saved — saved  by 
Simpson. 

The  word  of  Jason  B.  Grampus  had 
never  been  violated,  and  never  could  be. 
His  first  duty  when  he  reached  his  office 
in  the  morning  was  to  senfl   for  Simpson. 

"  The  kev  worked/'  he  said,  "  and  vou 
may  have  my  daughter." 


Simpson  has  her  now  and  is  his  father- 
in-law's  partner  in  business.  Sometimes, 
looking  at  the  colour  of  his  wife's  eyes,  and 
the  graceful  but  somewhat  square  con- 
formation of  her  jaws,  he  wonders  a  little 
what  experrences  time  may  bring  him. 
But  she  is  different  from  her  mother  in 
many  ways,  and  Simpson  is  a  more 
adaptive  and  inventive  man  than  his 
father  in-law  ever  was.  He  is  not  mu;'h 
worrijjl. 


MARRVIN' 

By  WINIFRED    LETTS 

■  ■    A  N'  when  will  vou  marrv*  my  colleen  oge  ?"  * 

/\     Says  the  milk   white  0)W,   says  she, 
"Oh!  ril  marry  the  day  that  Tir-na-n-oge' 

Opens  its  gates    to  me ; 
When  the  rath  is  gold  with  the  boholaun,^ 

When  the  sky    is   red   with    t!u'  rose  of  dawn. 
When  the  days  are  long  and  life  is  a  song — 

That's    when    III    marrv  himself." 

"  An*  what  will  you  wear,,  my  colleen  dhas,* 

An'  what  will  you  wear,  machree  ?  " 
"  A  gown  that's  woven  of  bog  cotton  grass 

On   faerv    looms   for    me. 
The  shoes  that  a  leprechaun*  made  I'll  wear, 

With    a  crown  of  shannocks  twined  in  my  hair. 
Diamonds  of   dew    and   a   rloakt-en  of  blue 

I'll  wear   \N  hvMi    I    niMrry   himself." 

'*  Who'll  conie  to  the  mairyin',  ^\\  niachreer' 

Who'll  dance  on  the  grass  that    fl.iy  ?  " 
"The    whole   of    the   CDuntry'li   be  tliere    to   see, 

An'    faerv    folk  thev  sa\. 
The    lepret'haun   in    his    hat  and   coateen, 
hinvaira"  himself,  and   Kevin"  the  Oueen, 
The    l>easts    will   be  there,  the  birds  of  tlie    air, 
The   dav   that   I   marrv    hims.lf." 

"  .An'  what  will  y*>u  say  to  him  then,  colleen. 

Un<lher   the   flowerin'   mav  ?  " 
**  Och  I    truer  than   blue,    an'  brighter  than   green 

The  words  that   I'll    have  to  say. 
The  shine  of  the  sun,  the  rlepth   of  the  sea. 

The   music  of  winds,   the  joy   of  the    free, 
The  rapture  of  life  —the  love  of  a  wife. 

They'll  be  in  mv   voice   :hat  dav." 


1  Colleen  og^    Ytwing  f  iri. 

2  Tirn»-n-oir»— TI.eO.untry  of  the  young. 

3  Roholnun-Kiirwi^Ml. 

4  Coltoen  dhas- Beautiful  glii. 


5  I.-prwh^un— Fh  r\  jlKiciiu.kw. 

6  Ull  nmclire**— BHjmUieMof  my  h'nrx. 

7  Fil'^■«np»— Fa«y  Kliif  ofOoniMitrM. 

8  Eerin— VlMry  Queon  of  Kortt.  llui.ater. 


1*^^-^   .^* 

i 
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^ 
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»THE  PASSING  HOUR    by  EdLmaid  BeAi%eU  «■ 


Concerning 
Little 

Ailments. 


This  ha^  been  dit 
especially  iryiiig  wiiiiti. 
The  sudden  changei  uf 
[emi)eraiure,  llie  eonsiam 
gales,  the  long  i-ui«imie;l 
fogs  and  periods  of  darkness  have  ii|isei 
ihe  sirongest  constitutions,  and  life  to  many 
of  us  in  the  City  of  London  ■luring  [lit 
last  three  or  four  months  has  heen  a  suc- 
cession of  little  ailments,  "  1  hive  seven 
distinct  diseases,"  said  Syhiey  Smiih  on  a 
certain  occasion,  "but  am  otherwise  pretty 
well."'  In  this  sense  ive  have  all  been 
pretty  well  lately.  Whet)  the  poet  Gray 
was  upbraided  for  lack  of  enterprise  lie 
said:  "  In'Heed  I  have  one  excuse;  my 
health  (which  you  have  so  kindly  in^iuirerl 
after)  is  not  extraordinary.  It  is  no  great 
malady,  but  several  little  ones  that  seem 
brewing  no  good  to  me."  Gray  hail  been 
wintering  in  our  extraordinary  climate. 
It  would  be  intereaing  to  be  able  lo  distin- 
guish, in  the  summer  and  autumn  lists  of 
the  publishers,  the  effect  of  a  trying  winter 
on  the  literary  world.  For  authors  are 
extremely  sensitive  beings,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  optimism  and  pessimism  is 
often  simply  due  to  some  little  ailment. 
The  vagaries  of  a  single  nerve  will  alter  for 
us  the  whole  aspect  of  things.  A  slight 
"lid,  a  slight  attack  of  deafness,  a  neural- 
gic attack,  all  sound  by  themselves  rather 
petty,  but  let  them  come  together  or  in 
succession  to  one  another,  and  the  old  zest 
for  mere  living  which  used  to  possess  us 
has  gone.  I  once  suffered  for  a  time  from 
a  teiDporar^'  eye- affection.  I  was  for- 
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kind  offices  of  friends 
Kveryihi.ig  was  rea.l  oul 
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Lhe  U,.iy  is  weak-,  I  listened  with 
only  a  languid  interest  to  the  rejiorts  of  the 
most  exciting  events.  A  little  liook  en- 
titled ■'  Diseases  of  the  Kyc  "  aroused  my 
interest  in  a  far  greater  ricgree  than  the 
w.ar  in  Snuth  Africa,  the  yacht  races  in 
.\n;eric.i,  or   the   latest    remeiliei    for    ain- 


mptio 
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the  blind  see?  Therein,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"  lies  the  lest  of  a  great  doctor."  People 
have  said  to  me  "  What  opportunities  you 
must  have  enjoyed  for  ijuiet  thought  and 
for  meditation  over  future  work."  They 
little  know  me  when  I  aju  in  the  condition 
popularly  known  as  "  below  par."  For 
what  did  I  really  do?  I  simply  worried 
and  fretted  and  fumed  over  what  I  thought 
was  a  thre.ttened  lass  of  sight.  A  little 
eye  affection  worked  terrible  havoc  with 
all  my  cherished  ambitions  artd  enthusiasm 
What  were  politics  and  literature  to  me  if 
I  were  growing  blind?  There  were  days 
when  I  would  have  parted  with  my  whole 
library-  and  when  I  woidd  have  taken  vows 
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of  perpetual  abstention  from  pen  and  ink 
if,  by  so  doing,  I  could  for  a  few  hours 
have  sat  in  the  sun  and  have  forgotten  that 
I  had  eyes.  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
Conservatives,  I  would  have  signed  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  sooner  than  have  lost 
my  sight.  I  could  write  two  long  essays 
on  "  London  as  it  appeared  from  a  cab  on 
its  way  to  Harley  Street,"  and  on  "  London 
as  it  appeared  on  the  return  journey," 
after  I  had  been  told  that  there  was 
nothing  organically  wrong  with  my  eyes. 
How  ungrateful  man  is?  Previously  to 
that  visit  a  great  Harley  Street  oculist  had 
occupied  the  place  in  my  mind  once  sacred 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Before  I  reached 
home  on  that  memorable  journey  I  was  dis- 
cussing vehemently  the  politics  of  the 
hour;  I  was  denouncing  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
while  the  Harley  Street  oculist  had 
dwindled  down  into  one  of  a  number  of 
specialists  who  no  longer  interested  me. 
And  I  have  not  opened  "  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  "  since  that  day.  It  is  nothing  to  be 
brave  when  one  is  strong  and  one's  nerves 
are  in  a  healthy  condition.  I  envy  at  a 
tremendous  distance  the  man  who  can  be 
noble  and  unselfish  when  his  vitality  is  low 
and  his  nerves  are  out  of  gear. 

When  you  are  afflicted  only  with  little 
maladies  nobody  expects  you  to  give  up 
working.  No  editor  will  let  off  a  journa- 
list from  writing  his  regular  article  because 
he  has  a  slight  cold  or  because  a  long  suc- 
cession of  dark  days  has  lowered  his 
vitality.  Sunlight  is  often  as  necessary  to 
his  work  as  it  is  to  that  of  an  artist,  but 
nobody  expects  method  and  regularity 
from  an  artist,  and  it  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  a  journalist.  Yet  both  men  share  the 
same  temperament.  Moreover,  you  cannot 
write  as  you  feel,  and  talk  of  "  far-off  un- 
happy things."  Your  contract  is  to  be 
lively  and  optimistic,  and  you  have  to 
manufacture  an  appearance  of  happiness. 
Montaigne  said  the  mind  was  a  traitor,  "  so 
straightly  is  she  clasped  and  so  hard  doth 
she  cling  to  my  body  that  every  hand-while 
she  forsakes  me;  to  follow  her  in  her 
necessities.  I  flatter  her  in  private,  I  urge 
her  to  no  purpose ;  in  vain  I  offer  to  divert 
her  from  this  combination,  and  bootless  it 
is  for  me  to  present  her  Seneca  or  Catul- 
lus, or  Ladies,  or  stately  dances;  if  her 
companion  have  the  chollicke  it  setms  ^e 


also  hath  it.  The  very  powers  or  faculties 
that  are  particular  and  proper  to  her 
cannot  then  rouse  themselves;  they  evi 
dently  seem  to  be  en-rheumed;  there  is  nt> 
blitheness  in  her  productions,  if  there  be 
none  in  the  body."  It  is  i>ermissible  to  a 
singer  to  apologise  in  public  for  his  ba-l 
cold  ;  politicians  and  clergymen  are  nllowed 
similar  indulgencies.  But  a  writer  for 
the  press  or  the  magazines  if  he  begins  his 
article  with  the  statement  that  it  was 
written  when  suffering  from  a  se\ere  cold 
and  is  therefore  unreadable,  will  find  on 
the  day  of  publication  that  the  editor  has 
deleted  these  words,  and  his  readers  are 
without  a  danger  signal.  It  is  difficult  to 
express  the  symptoms  of  little  ailments  in 
direct  terms  in  writing,  as  one  can  do  on  a 
public  platform  or  in  a  concert  room. 
One  has  to  call  in  the  aid  of  metaphor  or 
express  one's  feelings  in  convertible  terms. 
"  For  my  loins  are  filled  with  a  sore 
disease ;  and  there  is  no  whole  part  in  my 
body.  I  am  feeble  and  sore-smitten ;  I 
have  roared  for  the  very  disquiet ness  of 
my  heart.  My  lovers  and  my  neighbours 
did  stand  looking  upon  my  trouble,  and  my 
kinsmen  stood  afar  off." 

In  discussing  types  of 
Sydney  character  last  month  I 
Smith.  spoke  of  the  clergyman 
who  was  a  human  being 
firsit  and  afterwards  a  divine.  The 
divinity  is  sometimes  only  an  accident  in 
his  career.  And  this  consideration  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  Establishe*! 
Church,  because,  until  our  own  times, 
numbers  of  young  men  were  in  the  habit 
of  entering  the  ministry  of  that  body  not 
in  obedience  to  a  divine  call,  but  because 
of  the  worldly  advantages  which  such  a 
career  offered  to  them.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  anrl  in  the  Nonconformist 
bodies  the  conditions  have  been  dif- 
ferent, and  the  priests  and  ministers  l>^- 
longing  to  these  denominations  havir 
always  in  this  country,  at  least  since  the 
Reformation,  been  more  obviously  railed  lo 
their  profession  than  hundreds  of  their 
brethren  in  the  Established  Church.  Now 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
church  or  the  nation  that  "the  world" 
should   be  so   strongly  represented   in    the 
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ranks  uf  the  clergy ;  I  merely  call  atten- 
rion  to  the  fact  that  biographies  of  many 
Church  uf  Kngland  parjjons  arc  extremely 
entertaining,   because    of   the    incongruity 
which  is  revealed  therein  between  the  man 
and  his  profession.     For  instance,  there  is 
the  case  of   Sydney    Smith,  the   story  of 
whose  life  is  told   us  by    Mr.  George  W. 
E.    Russell,  in   the    new    volume    of    the 
"  English  Men  of  Letters"  series.  Sydney 
Smith  had  no  call  to  be  a  parson.        He 
wanted  to  be  a  barrister,   and  if   he   had 
had  his  way  a  brilliant  career  and  a  phue 
in  the    front    rank   of    statesmen    would 
doubtless   have  been    his    lot.       But    his 
elder  brother  had  already  adopted  the  law 
as  a  profession,  finding  it  more  expensive 
than   profitable,   and    the    father    decided 
that  the  son  must  be  content  with  a  tutor- 
ship or  the  church.     This  explains  why  the 
wittiest  Englishman  of  his  day  took  Holy 
Orders.     In  this  case  it  was  certainly  not 
the  fool  of  the  family  who  went  into  the 
church.     If  incongruity  is  at  the  basis  of 
all  true  humour,  an  unsuitable  profession  is, 
in  one  sense,  fhe  best  selection  that  can  be 
made  for  a  man  who  is  supremely  endowed 
with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous.       Sydney 
Smith,  through  a  tolerably  long  life,  was  a 
tutor,  chaplain,   vicar  of  several  parishes, 
and  a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  but  he  lives  in 
our  history    not  as  a  preacher  or  confessor 
or  spiritual  guide,  but  as  a    wit    and    an 
Edinburgh   Reviewer.       The  true   divine, 
like  the  poet,    is    born    not    made;     and 
divinity  with  Sydney  Smith  was  an  accom- 
plishment not  an   inspiration.        Spiritual 
things     are      spiritually      discerned,     but 
Sydney  Smith  interpreted  everjthing  with 
wit  and  common  sense.     He  had  nothing 
in  comnx>n  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  Newman, 
or  Martineau,  who  all  had    a  genius    for 
religion ;  his  Christianity  was  founded  on 
Paley  and  consideration    for    its    obvious 
utility  as  a  reforming  agency.       We   feel 
C(mse<juently  the  absence  about  him  of  a 
spiritual  atmosphere.       We  feel  that  Mr. 
Russell   hinwelf  has  realised  the  want  of 
this  in  the  great  man's  character.     He  tells 
us  that  from  his  youth    upwards    he  has 
been   devoted  to  Sydney  Smith's  writings 
as     ''models    of     forcible    and     pointed 
English.''     Mr.  Russell  possesses  wit  and 
hun[X)ur  of  his  own,  and    Sydney    Smith 
attracts  him  also  on  this  side.     But  he  is 


also    a   distinguished     High     Churchman 
with  a  profound  sense  for  spiritual  things, 
and  he  is  obviously  out  of  .sympathy  with 
Sydney    Smith  as   a  clergyman.     1   think 
that  this  explains  the  fact  that  Mr.  Russell 
has  scarcely  done  justice  to  himself  or  his 
subject  in  this  biography.     We  are  given 
copious  extracts  from   Sydney  Smith's  writ- 
ings, speeches,  and  a)nversations,  but  there 
is  no  attempt  made  to  give  us  a  living  pic- 
ture  of   the   man.        Mr.    Ru-ssell  seems 
scarcely  able  to  ctmiprehend  him,  except  as 
a  i)oliticiaii  and  a  manufacturer  of  jokes. 
Mr.   Stuart  Reid's   "Life   and    Times    of 
S)dney   Smith,"   published   in  1884,  gives 
a  far  juster   impression  of  the  man   than 
Mr.  Russell's  volume,  which  is  a  little  sug- 
gestive of  book  making.        No  book,  how- 
ever, could  be  dull  which  largely  consists 
of  extracts  from  Sydney  Smith.     He  joked 
about  everything.  A  compiler  of  pedigrees 
asked  permission  to  insert  Sydney's  arms 
in  a  County  Histor\',  and  he  replied :   "  I 
regret,  sir,  not  to  be  able  to  contribute  to 
so  valuable  a  work,  but  the  Smiths  never 
had   any   arms.       They   invariably  sealed 
their  letters  with  their  thumbs."     He  was 
asked  particulars  about    his    grandfather, 
and  he  answered   with  becoming  gravity : 
"  He  disappeared  about  the   time  of  the 
assizes  and  we  asked  no  questions."     His 
surname  was  ahvays  a  source  of  amusement 
to  him.     He  held  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
give  his  children  in  consequence  distinctive 
Christian  names.        With  this  idea  in   his 
mind  he  named  his  eldest  girl  Saba.     He 
found  the  name  in  the  Psalms,  "  The  kings 
of  Arabia  and  Saba  shall  bring  gifts,"  and 
we  are  sure  it  amused  him  to  puzzle  his 
friends  as  to  the  source  of  this  name.     He 
used  to  say   when   referring  to  his    elder 
brother,     to     whom     he     was     devotedly 
attached,  "  Bobus  and  I  have  inverted  the 
laws  of  nature.     He  rose  by  his  gravity ; 
I  sank  by  my  levity."     Mr.  Russell  gives 
us  many  specimens  of  Sydney's  powers  as 
a  corresjxDnderk,  but  he  has  not  published 
some  of  the  delightful   little  letters  U)  be 
found     in     previous     biographies,    where 
brevity  is  really  the  soul  of  the  wit.    When 
Bobus  was  ill  his  brother  writes  to  him : — 
"  Dear  Bobus, — Pray  take  care  of  your- 
self.    We  shall  both  be  a  brown  inf ragrant 
powder  in  thirty  or  forty  years.     Let  us 
contrive  to  last  out  for  the  same  or  nearly 
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.V*  V. 'rr^ 

frfjtn  r:;j.v.  ro  !-:f:  ...'.'I  Mr«-  S.t.:  -.  fr  .1: 
I^f*,  tT/  ri;(h:  an*^!  r»e!  ..er'^/f  u.s  can  'Itr.vhtz 
a  ain^!^  wofl  of  i*. '  Ho-t  reaay.  yj».. 
wail  l-ils  w:?  in  crjnve nation.  A  Ltrautif  j! 
\ouucf  ladv  tx^la:m*:fl  :o  him:  "Ori!  Mr. 
Smlrri  I  canrj^y:  bring  thin  flower  to  per- 
ifrrdf^."  **  Tritn/"  he  said,  as  he  took 
h^r  iiand,  **  let  me  lead  jjerfection  to  the 
flower."  He  «isid  that  his  fjr/ir  parishioners 
repjarded  him  *"  with  a  curious  mixture  of 


■•  A  5c^—  1 '  ■  •  -  ■  i  -—  p  '  j  '  '-'-nc-ire-i  t'> 
iu.!.  :-  txrrr-.T  j:  ..!.»  ~.jt^.tz  -niled  him 
2  f>:!.  ■'G*:  rtv-rr  2u.ii  rr..in  a  fool." 
ZZ'. x.'.rfi '':.^  :ri-5rrrs.s.-r.  -T".Jt  is  quite 
trirr,"  "is  -hr  iT.rr.i^iijL:-:  r=::r.  *'::--t  v.  hen 
T.an  vv::5  X.:  :*  -r  15  r.i:r  !--j  Tr:  making 
i  fo-.!  •-£  r.:nL?.r  f. '  \VI:  .  :  t.-is  klc-i  wouM 
•:crt.::'r.!.  r-e  :a.*-:'.*.:r":  :■:  ni*. stifv  an  isri- 
rj>uri!  'airurrr.  \Vr  iz=z  sure  thjt  :t  also 
m \  -- : r.  r<i  his  zry  re  educi  tr-i  c:  n ten: "--  r j  ries 
and  r»i:t-v  eir»ia:5ed  the  slowness  of  his 

*  «  » 

a'fvantement.  A-iied  to  this,  he  was 
throughout  his  i'fe  an  :n:r<r!::ent  I.'benil. 
"I  hive  a  oi-si-nate  i:v*  for  c»:»mnv»i 
justice  and  for  ctoimrn  sense."  he  ex- 
claimed on  one  •*''?:ision.  ar.d  he  o'i'd  r.'">t 
become  an  '-rironunist.  We  :.re  net 
surDrised  that  he  escape*]  2  bishopric 
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By  R*  A.  HAMBLIN 


A   T  Corin's  pipe,  in  days  of  y«.re  — 
t\.    When  Corin's   years   were   s<*arre   n 

soire — 
Across  the  green  earh  maidm  sprd. 
With  beating  heart  and  rhe^rks  full  rrl. 
To  steal  an  hour  with  Terpsicliorr : 

In  empty  bam,  or  threshing  floor, 
Round  him  would  gather  "  sets  "  galore. 
Marking  the  ground  with  measured  trearl 

At  Corin's  pipe  ! 

But,  oh  !  the  grxjd  old  days  are  o'er  I 
And  C'orins  strains  are  hrarrl  n«»  ni«»rr 
'ill*-  '■  plpf^      the  daiKvrs  knew   is  dr. id 
A  clay     well    seasr/n«id     rtrigns  instra.l  ; 
And  j>kLns  grow  tight,  and  eyelids  sure, 

At  Corin's   pipe  I 


